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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAN  147 


INCREASE  IN  CREDIT  RESOURCES  AID  CONTINUATION  OF  COnrOD!TY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION.  Continues  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp¬ 
oration  from  June  GO,  1941,  to  June  30,  1943.  Provides  for 
annual  appraisal  of  assets  of  the  Corporation  on  the  basis 
of  cost,  including  not  more  than  one  year  of  carrying  charges 
or  a  twelve  month  average  market  price,  whichever  is  less. 
(Previous  basis  was  market  price  at  tire  of  appraisal.)  In¬ 
creases  from  ^1,400,000,000  to  42,650,000,000  the  aggregate 
amount  of  bonds,  notes,  and  debentures  which  the  Corporation 
may  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Provides  that  whenever 
the  Secretary  finds  it  necessary  during  the  emergency  to 
encourage  the  expansion  of  production  of  any  non— basic  agric¬ 
ultural  commodity,  he  shall  do  so,  after  making  public  an¬ 
nouncement,  through  a  commodity  loan  or  purchase  program  or 
by  other  methods  available  to  the  Department  so  as  to  support 
a  price  of  not  less  than  85  percent  of  parity  or  a  comparable 
price.  Declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  lending 
and  purchase  operations  of  this  Department  shall  be  carried 
out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of  producers  of  non- 
basic  commodities,  after  taking  into  account  the  ability  of 
such  producers  to  bring  supplies  into  line  with  the  demand, 
to  parity  with  other  commodities  if  additional  funds  are 
available. 
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Index  and  Summary  of  History  on  H.  R.  4972 
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June  28,  1941 

June  30,  1941 

July  1,  1941 
May  4,  1944 

Amendments; 

77tb  Congress: 
78th  Congress; 


H.  R.  4694  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Steagall  and  was 
referred  to  the  House  committee  on  Banking  and  Cur_ 
rency.  Print  of  the  bill  as  introduced. 

Hearings:  House,  H,  R.  4972. 

House  Oommittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  reported 
H.  R.  4972.  House  Report  742.  Print  of  the  bill 
as  reported. 

Rules  Committee  reported  House  Res.  244  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  4972.  House  Report  812, 

House  debated  and  passed  H.  R.  4972  with  amendments. 

Print  of  the  bill  as  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  '-anking  and  Currency. 

Senate  Committee  reported  H.  R.  4972  with  amendment. 

S.  Rept.  490.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Senate  debated  and  passed  R.  4972  with  amendment. 

Senate  asks  for  Conference.  House  and  Senate  Con¬ 
ferees  appointed. 

Conference  Report,  K.  Rept.  892,  agreed  to  in  House 
and  Senate. 

Approved.  Public  Law  147. 

Federal  Statutory  Provisions  Relating  to  Price 
3u  port  for  Agricultural  Commodities.  R.  H.  Shields. 
Sec .  4  of  Public  Law  147  known  as  Steagall  Amendment" . 
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77th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  4694 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  8, 1941 

Mr.  Steagall  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


A  BILL 

To  continue  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  to  maintain  its  capital  unimpaired,  to  increase 
its  borrowing  power,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representci- 

2  tives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled f 

3  That  section  7  of  the  Act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49 

4  Stat.  4) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  (so  as  to  extend  the  life 

5  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the 

6  United  States  until  the  Congress  otherwise  directs)  by  strik- 

7  ing  from  the  first  sentence  thereof  “until  the  close  of  business 

8  on  June  30,  1941,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  he  fixed  by  the 

9  President  by  Executive  order"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
10  “until  the  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct”. 
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Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938 
(52  Stat.  108) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  (so  as  to  limit  ap¬ 
propriations  to  restore  capital  impairment  to  realized  losses) 
by  striking  out  the  provisions  of  section  1  following  the  second 
sentence  thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  following : 

“In  addition  to  the  appraisal  of  all  the  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities  of  the  Corporation  as  of  March  31,  such  report  shall 
show  the  following  receipts  and  charges  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  (a)  Receipts  during  the 
twelve  months  preceding  March  31  representing  (1)  profits 
from  the  sale  of  commodities,  and  (2)  income  from  interest 
and  other  sources;  (b)  charges  during  such  period  represent¬ 
ing  (1)  losses  from  the  sale  of  commodities,  (2)  expendi¬ 
tures  for  carrying  charges,  (3)  expenses  of  operation  (in 
the  case  of  administrative  expenses,  estimated  expenses  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  current  at  the  time  of  such  appraisal 
shall  he  used  in  lieu  of  expenses  during  the  twelve  months’ 
period  preceding  March  31),  and  (4)  accrued  interest  and 
carrying  charges  payable  as  of  March  31.  In  the  event  that 
the  report  of  such  appraisal  shows  the  net  worth  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  to  be  less  than  $100,000,000,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  by  a  contribution  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  restore  that  part  of  its  capital  impairment  equal 
to  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  such  receipts  are  less  than 
such  charges:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  such  con- 
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tribution  be  less  than  the  amount  by  which  the  capital  im¬ 
pairment,  as  shown  in  such  report  of  appraisal,  exceeds 
$100,000,000.  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  such  contribution  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually, 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  1942,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  contribution  required  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  provided  herein.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938 
(52  Stat.  108),  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  (so  as  to 
limit  payments  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Treasury  to  realized 
gains)  to  read  as  follows: 

“In  the  event  that  the  report  of  the  appraisal  made 
pursuant  to  section  1  shows  that  the  net  worth  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  exceeds  $100,000,000,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  report,  deposit 
in  the  Treasury,  for  credit  to  miscellaneous  receipts,  that  part 
of  such  excess  equal  to  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the 
receipts  determined  pursuant  to  section  1  hereof  exceed  the 
charges  so  determined.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
directed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  use  any  amount  so  de¬ 
posited  to  retire  an  equal  amount  of  the  public  debt,  which 
amount  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  amount  required 
to  be  used  for  such  purpose.” 


4 


1  Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938 

2  (52  Stat.  108),  as  amended,  is  amended  (so  as  to  increase 

3  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

4  in  order  that  it  may  act  more  effectively  as  an  agency  of 

5  the  United  States)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence 

6  thereof  “$1,400,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

7  “$2,400,000,000”. 
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CONTINUANCE  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


FRIDAY,  MAY  9,  1941 


House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  call,  Hon.  Henry  B. 
Steagall  (chairman)  presiding. 

Members  present  :  Messrs  Steagall,  Williams,  Spence,  Ford,  Brown, 
Patman,  Sacks,  Gore,  Mills,  Monroney,  Hull,  Wolcott,  Crawford, 
Gamble,  Kean,  Miss  Sumner,  Messrs,  Smith,  Kunkel,  and  Rolph. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  set  for  hearing  this  morning  H.  R.  4694,  a  bill  to  continue 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  to 
maintain  its  capital  unimpaired,  to  increase  its  borrowing  power,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

(The  committee  had  under  consideration  H.  R.  4694,  which  is  as 
follows:) 

[H.  R.  4694,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 


A  BILL  To  continue  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  to  maintain  i 
capital  unimpaired,  to  increase  its  borrowing  power,  and  for  other  purposes 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  7  of  the  Act  approved  January  31, 
1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as  amended,  is  amended  (so  as  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  until  the  Congress 
otherwise  directs)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  thereof  “until  the  close  of 
business  on  June  30,  1941,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  President 
by  Executive  order”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “until  the  Congress  shall  other¬ 
wise  direct”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938  (52  Stat.  108),  as 
amended,  is  amended  (so  as  to  limit  appropriations  to  restore  capital  impairment 
to  realized  losses)  by  striking  out  the  provisions  of  section  1  following  the  second 
sentence  thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  following: 

“In  addition  to  the  appraisal  of  all  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation 
as  of  March  31,  such  report  shall  show  the  following  receipts  and  charges  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  (a)  Receipts  during  the  twelve  months 
preceding  March  31  representing  (1)  profits  from  the  sale  of  commodities,  and 
(2)  income  from  interest  and  other  sources;  (b)  charges  during  such  period  repre¬ 
senting  (1)  losses  from  the  sale  of  commodities,  (2)  expenditures  for  carrying 
charges,  (3)  expenses  of  operation  (in  the  case  of  administrative  expenses,  esti¬ 
mated  expenses  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  current  at  the  time  of  such  appraisal 
shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  expenses  during  the  twelve  months’  period  preceding  March 
31),  and  (4)  accrued  interest  and  carrying  charges  payable  as  of  March  31.  In 
the  event  that  the  report  of  such  appraisal  shows  the  net  worth  of  the  Corporation 
to  be  less  than  $100,000,000,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  by  a  contribution 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  restore  that  part  of  its  capital  impairment 
equal  to  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  such  receipts  are  less  than  such  charges: 
Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  such  contribution  be  less  than  the  amount  by 
which  the  capital  impairment,  as  showm  in  such  report  of  appraisal,  exceeds 
$100,000,000.  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  such  contribution 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  annually,  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  1942,  out  of  any  money  in 
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the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution 
required  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided  herein.” 

^  Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938  (52  Stat.  108),  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  (so  as  to  limit  payments  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Treasury 
to  realized  gains)  to  read  as  follows: 

“In  the  event  that  the  report  of  the  appraisal  made  pursuant  to  section  1  shows 
that  the  net  worth  of  the  Corporation  exceeds  $100,000,000,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  report,  deposit  in  the 
Treasury,  for  credit  to  miscellaneous  receipts,  that  part  of  such  excess  equal  to 
the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  receipts  determined  pursuant  to  section  1  hereof 
exceed  the  charges  so  determined.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  use  any  amount  so  deposited  to  retire  an  equal  amount  of 
the  public  debt,  which  amount  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  amount  required 
to  be  used  for  such  purpose.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938  (52  Stat.  108),  as  amended, 
is  amended  (so  as  to  increase  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  order  that  it  may  act  more  effectively  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  thereof  “$1,400,000,000”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “$2,400,000,000”. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Evans,  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration ,  to  come  around  and  discuss 
this  bill. 

STATEMENTS  OF  RUDOLPH  M.  EVANS,  ADMINISTRATOR,  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  CARL  C. 

FARRINGTON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  COMMODITY  CREDIT  COR¬ 
PORATION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  .you,  Mr.  Evans. 
You  can  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  discuss  this  measure  and  give  us 
such  information  as  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  Evans.  Air.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  loan 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  are  a  very  important 
part  of  that  act  and  very  necessary  if  the  farmers  of  America  are  to  be 
spared  the  fate  that  has  befallen  farmers  in  other  surplus-producing 
countries. 

The  loan  provisions  of  the  act  are  administered  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  it  is  necessary  that  that  corporation  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  order  that  those  loans  will  be  available  to  farmers,  and  it  is 
also  necessary  that  their  borrowing  power  be  increased  materially  in 
view  of  the  added  burden  that  has  been  placed  upon  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  during  the  emergency  period. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  the  American  farmer,  especially  the  farmer 
who  is  producing  a  surplus  crop,  like  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  even 
corn  to  some  extent,  would  be  in  one  of  the  worst  depressions  that  this 
country  has  ever  suffered  from  an  agricultural  standpoint. 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  a  wheat  farmer  in  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  whom  I  happen  to  know  from  years  of  contact  with  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  wheat  farmers  up  there,  in  the  heavy  wheat- 
producing  section  of  Canada,  are  so  badly  off  that  they  are  requesting 
us  to  get  and  send  them  some  old  clothes. 

I  have  recently  talked  with  people  from  Australia  and  other  foreign 
countries.  In  Australia  the  situation  has  become  so  actue  that  the 
government  lias  found  it  necessary  to  license  the  people  who  desire 
to  grow  wheat  in  order  that  the  government  may  have  a  measure  of 
control.  And  of  course  the  price  will  be  the  government  price,  mate- 
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rially  lower  than  the  price  wheat  farmers  get  in  America.  The  same 
would  be  true  with  cotton  and  tobacco. 

So  it  is  very  necessary,  if  the  best  interests  of  the  American  farmer 
are  to  be  properly  served,  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be 
extended. 

We  are  holding  a  referendum  the  31st  of  May  for  wheat  marketing 
quotas  under  the  act.  If  the  vote  in  referendum  is  favorable  the 
farmers  will  be  entitled  to  a  loan.  That  loan  would  go  in  operation 
some  time  after  the  Corporation  would  have  to  be  extended.  And 
without  that  loan  the  present  prospective  wheat  crop,  which  is  a  rather 
large  one,  undoubtedly  would  sell  for  35  or  40  cents  a  bushel.  With 
the  loan  and  control  program  in  operation  it  would  sell  for  at  least 
twice  that  amount,  and  maybe  more. 

As  to  the  reason  for  increasing  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  I  think  the  committee  should,  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  committee  does,  recognize  the  fact  that  during  the 
emergency  period  the  farmer  has  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
having  more  than  usual  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  available  for  what¬ 
ever  emergency  may  arise.  It  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  emergency  period  the  acreage  of  corn  and  wheat  last 
year  would  have  been  materially  lower  than  it  is,  simply  because  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  have  an  abundance  on  hand.  And  about 
the  only  way  that  you  can  have  an  abundance  on  hand  and  still  protect 
the  price  structure  for  the  farmers  is  through  commodity  loans. 

I  think  that  the  farmer  can  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  emergency  arrived  he,  at  least,  was  fully  prepared  to 
furnish  almost  any  reasonable  amount  that  might  be  asked  of  him. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  commodities  that  we  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  produce  and  store,  not  knowing  for  certain  just  when  the 
demand  will  arise  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  demand.  Without  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  of  course,  that  coidd  not  be  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  going  to  be  very,  very  necessary  if  agriculture  goes 
through  this  trying  period  intact  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  be  continued  and  its  credit  expanded. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  general  statement  indicates 
rather  clearly  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  life  of  the  Corporation 
and  also  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  credit  or  borrowing  power  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  the  farmers  and  to  our  friends  in 
the  other  democracies. 

Mr.  Sacks.  How  much  does  your  Department  contemplate  will  be 
used  by  foreign  countries  as  a  result  of  our  policy  established  in  the 
way  of  helping  these  democracies  as  to  foodstuffs? 

Mr.  Evans.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  forecast  it  very  far  in  advance 
because  of  the  acuteness  of  the  shipping  situation. 

However,  the  Secretary  announced  a  short  time  ago  a  program  for 
materially  increasing  concentrated  foods,  like  dairy  products,  poultry 
products,  and  certain  meat  products.  Now,  those  will  be  processed 
into  as  concentrated  form  as  possible.  For  example,  eggs  will  be 
dried  and  milk  may  be  in  the  form  of  cheese.  A  lot  of  pork  products 
will  be  canned  to  conserve  shipping  space  and  get  it  over  there.  We 
feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  fulfill  our  part  in  national  defense,  agricul¬ 
ture  should  fulfill  it  by  being  a  larder  for  the  democracies.  To  do  this 
it  is  obligatory  that  we  have  unusually  heavy  supplies  on  hand. 

Mr.  Sacks.  How  much  have  we  imported  in  the  past  year? 
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Mr.  Evans.  Before  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Sacks.  No;  last  year.  The  war  has  been  in  Europe  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Evans.  We  used  to  export  anywhere  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat,  anywhere  from  six  to 
seven  million  bales  of  cotton,  and,  roughly,  around  30  to  40  percent 
of  our  tobacco  crop,  a  small  amount  of  corn,  and  a  rather  large  amount 
of  pork  products.  We  used  to  export,  roughly,  around  half  of  some  of 
our  citrus  fruits. 

Mr.  Sacks.  How  much  cotton  did  we  send  to  Japan? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  we  used  to  send  Japan  about  1,500,000  bales. 
Is  not  that  right,  Mr.  Farrington? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes;  it  has  been  about  that. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  correct  these  figures,  because  I  am 
talking  strictly  now  from  memory. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  normal  export  trade? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sacks.  I  am  speaking  of  it  last  year. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  that 
figure  for  the  record,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Sacks.  Yes. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Exports  of  specified  agricultural  commodities,  quantity  and  value,  1936— 40 


Calendar 

year 

Cotton 

Wheat 1 

Tobacco  2 

Corn  3 

Pork  products  4 

Quan¬ 

tity 

Value 

Quan¬ 

tity 

Value 

Quan¬ 

tity 

Value 

Quan¬ 

tity 

Value 

Quan¬ 

tity 

Value 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

1.000 

bales  5 

dollars 

bushels 

dollars 

pounds 

dollars 

bushels 

dollars 

pounds 

dollars 

1936 _ 

5,  652 

353, 822 

19, 173 

19,  350 

425,  269 

137,  332 

873 

915 

180. 1 

27,  511 

1937 _ 

6,  070 

360, 023 

55,  776 

63,  978 

434,  796 

134,  520 

6, 139 

4,  241 

200.0 

29,  307 

1938 _ 

4,  577 

224,  293 

111,409 

101,236 

489,  093 

155,  671 

147,  940 

94,  880 

300.  2 

35,  648 

1939 _ 

4,  809 

239,  222 

99,  623 

61,  380 

358,  489 

77,  422 

32,  660 

20,  270 

406.8 

40,  406 

1940 _ 

3,  836 

209, 232 

41,  522 

32,  591 

236,  192 

44,  045 

38, 679 

25,  991 

295. 1 

22,  629 

1  Includes  wheat  equivalent  of  flour. 

2  Leaf,  stems,  and  scrap. 

3  Includes  corn  equivalent  of  cornmeal. 

4  Includes  bacon,  hams,  shoulders;  canned,  fresh,  and  pickled  pork;  and  lard. 

6  500-pound  bales. 

Source:  Office  of  ForeignAgricultural  Relations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Sacks.  Suppose  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
put  a  ban  on  cotton  to  Japan  or  some  action  take  place  in  the  Orient 
to  cause  that,  would  that  make  it  necessary  to  the  Corporation  to 
increase  substantially  its  carrying  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  several  tilings  have  been  done  to  help  out  the 
cotton  situation  specifically. 

Cotton  depends  on  the  export  market  to  absorb  quite  a  heavy 
percentage  of  its  yearly  production. 

This  year  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  will  probably  run 
around  9,500,000  bales. 

Air.  Sacks.  Nine  and  a  half  billion? 

Mr.  Evans.  No;  million.  And  exports  probably  will  be  some¬ 
where  around  three-quarters  of  a  million  bales. 

Mr.  Sacks.  How  much? 
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Mr.  Ev  ans.  Three  quarters  of  a  million,  something  around  that. 

And  then  we  have  put  on  a  supplemental  cotton  program,  which 
will  undoubtedly  reduce  the  production  of  cotton  this  year.  I 
believe  that  on  August  1,  when  the  new  crop  starts  to  move,  we  will 
probably  have  between  nine  and  nine  and  a  quarter  million  bales  of 
cotton  in  the  loan,  which  I  think  is  rather  a  remarkable  record  in 
view  of  the  blockade  of  our  former  markets. 

Mr.  Sacks.  How  much  cotton,  by  tbe  way,  has  been  going  to  the 
democracies? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  could  not  tell  you.  We  would  have  to  check  it  up 
with  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Mr.  Sacks.  Is  it  not  true  that  approximately  100  percent  of  the 
cotton  exported  has  been  going  to  Japan? 

Mr.  Evans.  Offhand,  I  would  say  “No.” 

Mr.  Sacks.  What  percentage  of  cotton  has  been  going  there? 

Mr.  Evans.  The  British  have  taken  all  the  cotton  they  can.  We 
have  subsidized  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods  which  go  to  South 
America,  as  we  are  subsidizing  to  a  small  extent  the  exportation  of 
flour  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  South  America.  Tbe  reason  we 
are  exporting  it  as  flour  instead  of  wheat  is,  of  course,  to  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  American  labor,  on  one  hand,  and  to  cut  down  the 
shipping  space,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Sacks.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  I  read  in  the  paper  a 
short  while  ago,  and  I  think  the  paper  said  close  to  100  percent — 
but  I  did  not  believe  it — went  to  Japan.  They  said  at  least  that 
went  to  Japan,  which  finally  found  its  way  into  Germany  and  the 
Axis  Powers.  If  that  is  true  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
directly  or  indirectly  the  cotton  is  going  to  the  Axis  Powers.  The 
story  is  that  Japan  has  been  the  purchasing  agent  for  them  in  ship¬ 
ping  it  through  Japan  and  Russia.  If  they  take  80  to  90  percent  of 
our  cotton  exports  I  would  like  to  know  that;  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  this  commodity  has  been  used  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  embargo 
upon  the  shipment  of  cotton  to  Japan;  that  is,  if  the  Japanese  wanted 
to  come  into  the  American  market  and  buy  1,000  bales  of  cotton 
and  ship  them  to  Japan,  they  could  do  so  and  we  could  not  do  any¬ 
thing  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Sacks.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  I  know  the  law 
allows  that  privilege  to  Japan,  but  I  wonder  whether  that  statement 
made  in  the  newspapers  was  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Shall  I  answer  that? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  wish  vou  would. 

Mr.  F  arrington.  As  Mr.  Evans  indicated,  we  normally  exported 
six  to  eight  million  bales  of  cotton  annually. 

The  amount  going  to  Japan  increased  very  rapidly  up  until  about 
1930.  I  think  it  got  up  to  about  25  percent  of  the  total.  From  1930 
to  1940,  that  percentage  remained  about  stationary.  During  this 
current  year  wre  will  probably  export  about  1,000,000  bales,  in  total, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  around  200,000  bales  will  go  to  Japan  this  year. 

Mr.  Sacks.  One-fourth  of  it.  How  much  went  to  Russia? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Somewhat  over  100,000  bales,  I  believe.  This 
represents  some  increase  in  the  amount  going  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Sacks.  How  much  went  to  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Practically  none. 
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Mr.  Sacks.  In  other  words,  Russia  and  Japan  have  taken  about  50 
percent  of  it,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Hardly  that  much. 

Mr.  Sacks.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Closer  to  40,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Sacks.  You  say  40  percent  of  our  export  cotton  has  gone  to 
Japan  and  Russia? 

M  r.  Farrington.  We  have  exported  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh 
as  much  as  we  normally  export. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Those  exports  were  1 ,000,000  bales  you  say? 

Mr.  F  arrington.  1,000,000  bales ;  yes. 

Mr.  Monroney.  And  about  400,000  bales  went  to  Russia  and 
Japan? 

Mr.  F  arrington.  No;  about  100,000  bales. 

Mr.  Gore.  You  said  from  1930  to  1940  that  Japan  took,  generally 
speaking,  about  25  percent? 

Mr.  F  arrington.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Gore.  That  is  about  correct  as  to  usual  exports.  But  with 
this  lowered  export  this  year  they  are  onlv  taking  one-fourth? 

Mr.  F  ARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gore.  Would  not  that  mean  that  Japan  is  buying  less  cotton 
this  year  than  last  year? 

Air.  Farrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evans.  Oh,  very  materially.  They  used  to  take  around 
1,250,000  bales. 

Air.  Gore.  So  there  is  no  basis  for  saying  exportations  have 
increased. 

Air.  Evans.  It  depends  on  whether  you  mean  percentage  or  quan¬ 
tity.  They  are  only  taking  a  small  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  even  getting  one-fourth  of  what  you 
get  in  normal  times. 

Air.  Evans.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  200,000  bales  now,  whereas  you 
have  been  getting  1,250,000  under  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Air.  Sacks.  1  just  wanted  to  find  out  whether  we  are  subsidizing 
cotton  which  is  going  to  Axis  powers. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much  pork  do  you  ship? 

Air.  Evans.  Under  the  new  lease-lend  bill? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  and  go  back  as  far  as  1930.  Alost  everybody  is 
interested  in  pork. 

Air.  E  vans.  Would  you  like  to  have  those  figures  in  the  record 
showing  that? 

Air.  Brown.  Yes. 

Air.  Evans.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  them  in. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Destination  of  United  States  exports  of  pork  products 
FRESH  PORK 
[1,000  pounds] 


Year  beginning  July 

Exports  of  pork  products  to — 

Total 

exports 

United 

Kingdom 

Other 

Europe 

Total 

Europe 

Canada 

Cuba 

Other 

countries 

1935-36 _ 

1.976 

11 

1.987 

23 

63 

1. 157 

3,230 

1936-37 _ 

2, 054 

1 

2, 055 

76 

110 

1,468 

3,709 

1937-38 _ 

5. 163 

.50 

5. 213 

228 

97 

1,220 

6, 758 

1938-39 _ 

6,  542 

620 

7,162 

6,  699 

41 

2,  284 

16, 186 

1939-40 _ _ _ 

10.075 

345 

10.  420 

39, 137 

79 

3,  579 

53,  215 

BACON  AND  SIDES 


1935-36 _ 

1,264 

67 

1,331 

78 

1,940 

990 

4,  339 

1936-37 _ _ 

1,213 

51 

1.264 

60 

1,  270 

1,392 

3,986 

1937-38 _ 

1, 143 

1,876 

3,019 

513 

795 

1,364 

5, 691 

1938-39 _ 

5,  808 

3,  683 

9,  491 

952 

980 

1,843 

13,266 

1939-40 _ 

13, 742 

3, 389 

17. 131 

2,  271 

741 

2,  469 

22,  612 

HAMS  AND  SHOULDERS 


1935-36 _ 

40,713 

20 

40,  733 

446 

2,  451 

3,090 

46,  720 

1936-37 _ _ 

33, 993 

14 

34, 007 

490 

2,  270 

2,490 

39,  257 

1937-38 _ 

42,  312 

158 

42,  470 

529 

2.  412 

2,887 

48,  298 

1938-39 _ 

50, 797 

32 

50. 829 

2.  061 

2,  366 

3,468 

58,  724 

1939-40 _ 

26,958 

2 

26,  960 

2,798 

2,  567 

4,530 

36,  855 

CANNED  PORK 


1935- 36 

1936- 37. 

1937- 38. 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 


6, 403 

46 

6,449 

161 

1, 139 

7,749 

6,564 

66 

6, 630 

197 

1,270 

8,  097 

6,  338 

75 

6,413 

19 

1, 187 

7,619 

8,039 

54 

8,  093 

30 

1,310 

9, 4.33 

7,042 

18 

7,060 

111 

1,929 

9,100 

PICKLED  PORK 


1935-36 _ 

.549 

57 

(’>06 

1, 110 

1.223 

4,549 

7,  488 

1936-37 _ 

365 

215 

580 

2,980 

1,050 

5,  365 

9, 975 

1937-38 _ 

1. 163 

1.227 

2,390 

2,  327 

1, 138 

5,  522 

11,377 

1938-39 _ 

1,420 

1,432 

2,  852 

3,  608 

1,866 

4, 969 

13,  295 

1939—40 _ 

4,  464 

2,042 

6,506 

3,361 

2,273 

6, 431 

18,  571 

LARD 


1935-36 _ 

53, 307 

8,961 

60,  268 

1.076 

24,154 

3,  362 

88,860 

1936-37 _ 

53, 852 

4,924 

58,  776 

3,  405 

35,  369 

5,  453 

103,  003 

1937-38 _ 

119,267 

8,789 

128, 056 

1,399 

44,776 

15,311 

189,542 

1938-39 _ 

143,  209 

10,559 

153, 768 

1. 162 

52,  177 

32,  362 

239, 469 

1939-40 _ 

92.  129 

39, 917 

132, 046 

3.  160 

63, 842 

57,  756 

256, 804 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Foreign  Agriculture  Relations. 


Mr.  Gore.  Did  not  our  cash-and-carry  policy  greatly  decrease 
agricultural  purchases  by  Great  Britain  and  by  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain? 

Mr.  E  vans.  I  think  probably  it  is  safer  to  say  that  after  Great 
Britain  went  into  the  war  she  used  every  possible  device  to  save  dollar 
exchange  to  buy  airplanes  and  munitions  of  war.  Until  the  shipping 
situation  became  acute  Great  Britain  bad  sources  of  food  products  in 
the  colonies  and  in  the  Argentine  that  were  quite  adequate  to  meet 
any  demands  that  she  might  have.  But  now  that  the  shipping 
situation  has  become  acute  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  shorter  haul  in 
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order  that  the  ships  may  make  more  round  trips.  So  now  the  British 
would  buy  a  great  deal  more  in  the  United  States  than  they  would 
have  a  year  ago  or  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  addition  to  pork  products  I  suggest  you  include 
dairy  products,  too,  please. 

Mr,  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Have  you  any  figures  on  the  world  production  and 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  last  12  years? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  we  can  put  all  of  that  in  the  record  for  you  if  you 
want  it. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  where  the  cotton  was 
produced? 

Mr.  Evans.  By  countries?  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  By  countries. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  last  table  showing 
the  world  production  and  the  world  consumption  of  cotton  for  the 
last  12  years,  by  countries? 

Mr.  Evans.  If  those  figures  go  back  that  far,  we  will  put  them  in 
for  you  as  far  as  they  go  back. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  It  is  purely  arbitrary. 

Mr.  Evans.  1  thought  it  was  an  arbitrary  figure. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Yes. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Cotton:  Production,  ivorld  and  selected  countries,  1927-40  1 

[1,000  bales 2] 


Year  be¬ 
ginning 
August — 

Esti¬ 

mated 

world 

total, 

includ¬ 

ing 

China 

Selected  countries 

United 

States 

India  3 

China4 * 

Union 

of 

Soviet 

Social¬ 

ist 

Repub¬ 

lics 

Egypt 

Brazil 

Peru 

Mex¬ 

ico 

Argen¬ 

tina 

Uganda 

Anglo- 

Egyp- 

tian 

Sudan 

1927.. . 

24, 890 

12,  956 

4, 934 

2,  824 

1,096 

1,261 

464 

246 

179 

115 

116 

111 

1928 _ 

26,  880 

14, 477 

4,  791 

2,  720 

1, 174 

1 , 672 

430 

225 

278 

118 

171 

142 

1929 _ 

26, 860 

14, 825 

4, 331 

2,  458 

1,  229 

1,  768 

571 

303 

246 

150 

108 

139 

1930 _ 

26,  230 

13,  932 

4,  300 

2,  615 

1,587 

1,  715 

483 

271 

178 

139 

158 

106 

1931  _ 

27,  820 

17,  097 

3,  325 

2,  092 

1,845 

1,  323 

555 

234 

210 

169 

173 

206 

1932 _ 

24,  360 

13, 003 

3, 844 

2,  720 

1,816 

1.028 

481 

242 

102 

150 

247 

121 

1933 _ 

26,  890 

13,  047 

4, 189 

2,  981 

1,887 

1,  777 

1,014 

278 

260 

200 

239 

135 

1934 _ 

23,  840 

9,  636 

3,987 

3,  243 

1.687 

1,566 

1,328 

342 

223 

295 

212 

227 

1935 _ 

26,  750 

10,  638 

4,  877 

2,  667 

2,  250 

1,769 

1,  757 

393 

251 

373 

269 

201 

1936 _ 

31,470 

12,  399 

5,  190 

3.  870 

3,400 

1,  887 

1.824 

386 

395 

144 

283 

268 

1937 _ 

38,  650 

18,  946 

4,  741 

3,  000 

3,  700 

2,  281 

2,  075 

415 

340 

237 

349 

264 

1938 _ 

29,  000 

11,943 

4,  248 

2,  300 

3,  800 

1.  728 

1,989 

400 

306 

327 

253 

263 

1939  3 _ 

28, 800 

11,817 

4,  136 

1,900 

4,  000 

1,801 

2, 105 

378 

310 

362 

289 

236 

1940  6 

12, 696 

4,718 

2,  354 

3,  200 

1,923 

383 

288 

369 

1  Theoretically  these  estimates  all  include  the  total  cotton  production  in  each  country.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  as  estimates  of  the  “agricultural  crop”  to  distinguish  them  from  estimates  of  the  “com¬ 
mercial  crop”  which  excludes  that  cotton  consumed  on  hand  spindles  or  in  other  ways,  without  entering 
commercial  channels.  These  estimates,  therefore,  should  average  larger  than  the  estimates  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  crop.  Because  of  inaccuracies  in  some  of  the  available  estimates,  however,  this  is  not  always  true. 
Differences  from  year  to  year  between  these  2  series  of  production  estimates  for  a  given  country,  and  in  turn 
the  total  for  all  foreign  countries,  may  also  occur  for  2  other  reasons:  (1)  Because  of  changes  in  stocks  of  cotton 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  cotton-marketing  season  (which  changes  are  used  in  estimating 
the  production  of  commercial  cotton  in  many  foreign  countries),  and  (2)  because  of  changes  in  the  quantity 
of  cotton  from  a  given  “agricultural  crop”  which  is  ginned  or  marketed  within  a  given  marketing  season. 

2  Bales  of  478  pounds. 

3  Excludes  Burma. 

4  Includes  Manchuria. 

6  Preliminary. 

6  Data  not  yet  complete. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from  official  sources,  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  and  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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United  States  and  world  'production  and  consumption  of  cotton,  by  crop  years,  1927-39 


United  States  pro¬ 
duction  1 

World  mill  consumption  of  specified 
growths  2 

United 

Crop  year  beginning 
Aug.  1— 

World 
produc¬ 
tion  i 

As  per- 

Foreign- 

produced 

American-produced 

States 
consump¬ 
tion  of 

Total 

cent  of 
world 

Total 

Actual 

Percent 
of  total 

cotton  3 

1,000 
bales  4 

1,000 
bales  1 

Percent 

1,000 
bales  5 

1,000 
bales  3 

1,000 
bales  5 

Percent 

1,000 
bales  8 

1927-28 _ 

24,  890 

12,956 

52. 05 

25,  442 

9.866 

15,  576 

61.22 

6, 834 

1928-29 _ 

26,  880 

14,  477 

53.  86 

25,  778 

10,  552 

15.  226 

59.07 

7,  091 

1929-30 _ 

26.  860 

14,  825 

55. 19 

24.  875 

11,854 

13, 021 

52.  35 

6,  106 

1930-31 _ 

26.  230 

13,  932 

53. 11 

22,  432 

11,376 

11,056 

49.  29 

5,  263 

1931-32 _ 

27.  820 

17.  097 

61.46 

22.  889 

10,  361 

12,  528 

54.  73 

4,866 

1932-33 _ 

24,  360 

13.  003 

53.  38 

24,  651 

10,  266 

14,  385 

58.  35 

6,  137 

1933-34 _ 

26,  890 

13,  047 

48.  52 

25,  602 

11.822 

13,  780 

53.  82 

5.  700 

1934-35 _ 

23.  840 

9,636 

40.  42 

25,  480 

14.  274 

11,206 

43.  98 

5,  361 

1935-36 _ 

26.  750 

10,  638 

39.  78 

27,  529 

15,  026 

12,  503 

45.42 

6,  351 

1936-37 _ 

31,  470 

12,  399 

39.  40 

30.  638 

17,  545 

13,  093 

42.  73 

7,  950 

1937-38 _ 

38,  650 

18,  946 

49.  02 

7  27,  573 

7  16,  778 

10,  795 

39.  15 

5,  748 

1938-39. _ _ 

29,  000 

11,  943 

41.  18 

28,  507 

17,  258 

11,249 

39.  46 

6.  858 

1939-40 _ 

28,  800 

11,817 

41.03 

28,  461 

15,  585 

12,  876 

45.24 

7,  784 

1  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from  official  sources,  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

2  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

3  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

4  Bales  of  478  pounds. 

6  American  in  running  bales  (counting  round  as  half  bales);  foreign  in  bales  of  approximately  478  pounds 
net. 

6  In  running  hales  (counting  round  as  half  bales). 

7  Excluding  100,000  bales  destroyed  in  China. 


Mr.  Wolcott.  And  also  can  you  furnish  us  with  information 
cohering  the  same  period  of  time  as  to  our  exports  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Destination  of  United  States  exports  of  cotton,  by  crop  years,  1936  to  date 

JThousand  bales  1  ] 


Crop  year  beginning  Aug.  1 

Exports  to — 

Total 

exports 

Japan 

China 

Russia 

Indo- 

China 

United 

Kingdom 

Other 

countries 

1936-37 _ 

1,550 

14 

1 

11 

1.  144 

2,  720 

5,  440 

1937-38 _ 

691 

23 

(2) 

26 

1,552 

3, 306 

5,  598 

1938-39 

864 

86 

19 

401 

1,957 

3, 327 

1939-40  _ 

914 

408 

29 

1,  905 

2,  936 

6, 192 

1940-41  3 _ _ _ 

58 

45 

139 

27 

344 

217 

830 

1  Running  bales. 

2  Less  than  500  bales. 

3  Through  March  1941. 


Mr.  S  acks.  Mr.  Evans,  have  we  been  shipping  any  foodstuffs  to 
Britain  and  the  democracies  in  the  period  of  the  last  6  months? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  shipped  food  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
last  few  months. 

Mr.  S  acks.  Have  you  any  way  of  knowing  how  much  reached  Eng¬ 
land?  Have  you  any  check  on  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  S  acks.  Your  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  a  statement  the 
other  day  saying  a  vast  amount  of  it  went  to  the  bottom.  Whether 
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he  meant  agricultural  products  or  anything  else  I  do  not  know.  But 
you  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  reached  the  democracies,  have  you? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  is  kept  largely  as  a  military  secret. 

Mr.  Sacks.  And  also  they  went  of  course  in  foreign  bottoms. 
Under  the  law  they  would  have  to. 

Mr.  Evans.  As  far  as  I  know;  yes.  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sacks.  They  would  have  to  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Y\  olcott.  The  Maritime  Commission  made  a  statement  the 
other  day  that  only  eight  out  of  two  or  three  hundred  boats  went  to 
the  bottom. 

Mr.  Monronev.  That  was  from  New  York,  but  a  lot  of  it  goes 
through  Canada. 

Mr.  Sacks.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  How  much  has  reached 
the  other  side? 

Mr.  Wolcott.  But  the  Nazis  can  pick  them  up  from  Canada  as 
well  as  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  E  vans.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hull.  To  what  extent  have  we  been  shipping  dairy  products 
to  Britain? 

Mr.  Evans.  Sir? 

Mr.  Hull.  To  what  extent  have  we  been  shipping  or  exporting 
dairy  products  to  Britain? 

Mr.  E  vans.  They  are  very  anxious  to  get  dairy  products  because 
that  is  a  concentrated  food;  I  think  they  are  taking  about  all  they 
can  work  into  the  shipping  that  is  available. 

The  price  of  dairy  products  has  increased  quite  a  bit  in  the  last 
few  months. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  have  bought  a  lot  of  cheese,  have  vou  not? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Would  you  include  in  the  record  the  amount  of  cheese 
purchased  and  the  firms,  who  the  bidders  were?  Would  that  be 
possible? 

Mr.  Evans.  Insofar  as  our  records  are  available,  we  will  answer 
any  question  you  want  to  put  forward  here.  We  can  tell  you  how 
much  we  have  bought  to  date,  and  I  think  they  can  break  it  down 
further  than  that. 

Air.  Hull.  I  want  to  know  who  they  bought  it  from. 

Mr.  Ev  ans.  They  buy  it  by  competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  included  in  that,  cheese  which  has  been  shipped 
to  England,  some  has  been  bought  in  Canada  by  American  firms  and 
sold  to  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  would  seriously  question  that  they  were  doing  that. 

Air.  Ford.  Would  not  that  be  in  the  Commerce  Department  field? 

Air.  Evans.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  know  how  much  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  we  can  answer  the  Congressman’s  question  fully  on  that. 

Air.  Ford.  If  anybody  would  know,  the  Commerce  Department 
would. 

Mr.  H  ull.  When  the  bidders  bid  do  you  require  American  cheese? 
Or  do  you  accept  any  cheese  they  happen  to  be  handling? 

Mr.  ‘Ev  ans.  Our  policy  along  that  line  is  strictly  this:  Insofar  as 
possible  we  buy  products  directly  from  the  farmer  or  farmer  cooper¬ 
ative. 

Mr.  Hull.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  purchased  butter  but  how 
much  cheese  have  you  purchased? 
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Mr.  E  vans.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  offhand.  I  can  give 
you  the  information  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Firms  from  which  cheese  was  purchased  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpo- 


tion  Mar.  11,  1941,  to  May  5,  1941 

Location 

American  Produce  Co.,  Inc _  __  _  _  Portland,  Oreg. 

Armour  &  Co _  _ _  _  Chicago,  Ill. 

Belle  Center  Creamery  &  Cheese  Co _  _  _  _  _  Belle  Center,  Ohio. 

Central  Cheese  Co _ _ _  _  _  Marshfield,  Wis. 

Consolidated  Dairy  Products  Co _ _  Seattle,  Wash. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co _ _ _  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fort  Worth  Poultry  &  Egg  Co _  _  _  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Interstate  Associated  Corporation _  _  _  Portland,  Oreg. 

J.  S.  Hoffman  Co _  _ _  _  _  .  _  Chicago,  Ill. 

Kraft  Cheese  Co _ _  _  __  Do. 

Lakeshire  Marty  Co _  _ _  _  Plymouth,  Wis. 

Miller-Richardson _ _  __  _ Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Pauly  &  Pauly  Cheese  Co _ _ Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Plymouth  Cheese  Corporation _  _  Plymouth,  Wis. 

Schmitt  Bros.  &  Walther  Co _  _  _  _  Platteville,  Wis. 

Shefford  Cheese  Co _  _ _  _ _  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Swift  &  Co - -  _  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Wheeler  Corporation _  _  _  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Wilson  &  Co _  _  _  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  total  purchases  of  cheese  from  these  firms  from  early  March  through  May 
5,  1941,  totaled  approximately  16  million  pounds. 

The  imports  of  Cheddar  cheese  into  the  United  States  during  1941  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  were  as  follows: 


Pounds 

January _  _  87,  094 

February _  216,  145 

March _  __  _  _  _ _  _  2,  104 


Total _  _  305,343 


The  price  of  cheese  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  for  the  months  January 
to  May  1940  and  1941  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  first  purchases  of 
cheese  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  in  1941  were  made  in 
early  March  and  have  continued  at  irregular  intervals  through  early  May.  In 
making  the  purchases,  price  differentials  were  allowed  for  location.  Cheese  was 
offered  at  different  delivery  points  and  differences  in  freight  were  allowed  in 
making  purchases.  Price  differential  was  also  allowed  for  different  styles,  for 
difference  in  quality  of  the  cheese,  difference  in  age,  and  difference  in  type  of 
package. 

Price  of  cheese  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  per  pound  (Twins  or  Ched¬ 
dars)  January  to  May  1940  and  1941. 


1940 

1941 

Cents 

15.4 

Cents 

15.  5 

15.  1 

14.7 

13.  5 

1  ‘  s 

April 

13. 1 

16.  6 

Mav _  _ 

13.  0 

■  17.  25 

1  Quotation  for  May  2  only. 


Mr.  Evans.  The  general  policy  1  just  spoke  of  just  now  is  followed 
very  carefully. 

For  example,  in  the  purchase  of  beans  we  have  been  requested  to 
provide  a  very  large  supply  of  beans,  which  also  classify  as  a  concen¬ 
trated  food.  So  out  in  Michigan  and  other  places  where  beans  are 
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produced  in  large  quantities  we  have  arranged  to  buy  them  from 
farmers  or  farm  cooperatives  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Crawford.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there  on  beans? 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  instructions  or  order  that  has  been  sent  out 
encouraging  the  increased  acreage  production  of  the  white  bean? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  we  sent  that  out. 

Mr.  Crawford.  What  did  that  call  for,  do  you  recall? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  there  were  about  three  varieties  of  beans.  If 
you  wish  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Crawford.  1  mean  the  increase  in  the  total  acreage.  Do  you 
remember  that  figure? 

Mr.  Evans.  About  30  to  35  percent. 

Mr.  Crawford.  About  30  to  35  percent? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Do  you  recall  anything  about  a  statement  made 
by  a  Mr.  Wilson?  This  came  to  me  this  morning  in  a  letter  saying 
that  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  made  a 
statement  on  May  2,  which  was  published,  where  he  made  some  com¬ 
ment,  a  Mr.  Wilson,  with  reference  to  vitamin  values  or  other  values 
as  to  certain  types  of  beans.  Did  you  run  onto  anything  like  that  in 
the  last  few  days? 

Mr.  Evans.  No;  I  think  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  one  of  those  desig¬ 
nated  to  study  that  vitamin  question. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Is  that  Mr.  M.  L.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Evans.  It  is. 

Mr.  Crawford.  What  is  his  position? 

Mr.  Evans.  Director  of  Extension — if  you  called  him  on  the  phone 
he  would  give  it  to  you  right  off. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  will  try  and  contact  him. 

Air.  Evans.  Do  you  want  me  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  press 
release  on  beans? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wickard, 
spoke  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  at  6:30  p.  m.,  May  8,  1941,  before  the  East 
Central  Conference  he  put  this  language  in  his  statement: 

Today  food  is  a  defense  weapon,  one  of  the  strongest.  Without  food  Britain 
cannot  continue  to  stand  between  the  United  States  and  the  aggressor  nations. 
It  is  no  military  secret  that  shipping  losses  have  made  Britiain  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  food  as  well  as  for  munitions.  As  a  part  of 
our  plan  to  supply  Great  Britain  with  food  we  are  going  to  convert  the  ever- 
normal  granary  into  an  ever-normal  food  supply.  This  conversion  is  not  too 
easy  a  task. 

Would  you  care  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  in  support  of  this  bill  that  this 
increase  of  $1,000,000,000  now  asked  for  is  a  part  of  the  program  to 
which  he  refers  in  that  language? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  I  would  prefer  to  leave  my  statement  the  way 
I  made  it,  Mr.  Congressman,  to  this  effect:  That  due  to  the  grave 
emergency  that  exists  it  is  necessary  that  agriculture  carry  in  the 
ever-normal  granary  an  unusually  large  supply  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  so  that  they  may  be  readily  available  for  any  emergency  that 
arises. 

I  think  every  one  going  about  the  business  of  national  defense  at 
the  present  time  does  so  feeling  quite  secure  about  the  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States.  I  think  it  would  be 
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a  terrible  thing  if  that  security  were  removed;  I  mean  if  there  were 
any  question  in  your  mind,  not  only  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  but  as 
an  individual  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  food  supply. 

We  might  have  a  bad  year.  Drought  might  be  bad  or  there  might 
be  insect  infestation,  or  something  else  might  happen  to  unduly 
reduce  the  supply.  Then  the  demand  might  back  up,  be  greatly 
accelerated,  and  the  price  level  raised  higher  than  it  ought  to  be. 
In  that  event  I  think  everyone  would  be  alarmed  about  the  situation. 
But  just  as  long  as  we  have  this  agricultural  program,  and  just  as 
long  as  we  have  adequate  borrowing  power  so  we  can  keep  these 
surpluses  available,  that  danger  does  not  exist.  I  mean  the  American 
people  today  can  go  about  then-  business  and  they  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  an  actual  shortage  of  these  commodities  or  an  exorbitant 
price. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  more,  if  you  do  not  mind.  When 
we  set  up  the  ever-normal  granary  for  corn  the  present  Vice  President 
was  very  anxious  that  there  be  an  abundant  supply  of  grain.  It  is  an 
abundant  supply.  And  I  think  the  members  of  this  committee  should 
know  it  is  carefully  watched  every  30  days,  and  the  supply  is  not  only 
adequate,  but  the  quality  is  unusually  good.  It  is  the  finest  collection 
of  these  agricultural  commodities  from  a  quality  standpoint  this 
country  has  ever  had  on  hand. 

Mr.  Crawford.  May  I  ask  you  this  question  along  that  line:  Alien 
Mr.  Eccles  addressed  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
on  May  1,  among  other  things  he  said  this,  speaking  about  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  defense  program: 

The  first  source  of  defense  revenue  should  be  the  corporation  tax  and  the  excess- 
profits  tax  because,  in  general,  corporations  are  the  greatest  beneficiaries,  directly 
and  indirectly,  from  defense  expenditures.  In  other  words,  the  surplus  accruing 
from  the  expanding  national  income  tends  to  become  concentrated  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  possession  of  business  corporations. 

Then,  getting  down  to  the  farm  question,  which  is  the  real  part  I 
want  to  ask  you  about: 

There  is  one  additional  matter  of  importance  in  connection  with  defense  financ¬ 
ing  that  should  be  given  consideration.  It  is  the  subject  of  public  expenditures 
for  present  purposes  other  than  defense.  I  do  not  believe  that  agricultural  bene¬ 
fit  should  be  curtailed,  particularly  in  those  fields  where  agriculture  does  not  profit 
as  other  corporations  do  from  defense  expenditures  or  is  adversely  affected  as  a 
result  of  the  present  international  situation. 

Now,  would  you  care  to  comment  on  whether  or  not  you  think  these 
loans  may  go  to  75  percent  of  parity  or  85  percent  of  parity,  and 
whether  or  not  this  $1,000,000,000  additional  is  materially  related  to 
that  75  or  85  percent,  whichever  way  we  may  grind  it  out  of  the  mill 
up  here? 

Mr.  Evans.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  in  the  matter  of  national 
defense  there  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  than  an  adequate  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

Second,  we  have  loans  at  the  present  time,  and  have  had  for  some 
years,  of  75  percent  of  parity  on  some  commodities. 

Mr.  Crawford.  What  were  those,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Evans.  Corn  is  one  and  dairy  products  is  another.  That  one 
on  dairy  products,  by  the  way,  probably  held  up  dairy  prices  during 
the  last  several  years  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  people  in  the  dairy 
sections  have  realized.  And  yet  that  loan  was  liquidated  without  any 
loss. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  the  loans  will  be  mandatory  at  75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  or  at  85  percent  of  parity  is  a  matter  that  the  conference 
committee  is  struggling  with  at  the  present  time,  and  certainly  I  am 
in  no  position  to  say  what  the  answer  will  be. 

Mr.  Crawford.  But  if  they  do  go  to  75  percent  mandatorily  on  all 
these  items  involved - 

Mr.  Evans  (interposing).  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford  (continuing).  Or  to  85  percent  mandatorily  on  all 
items  involved,  then  that  will  contribute  to  the  necessity  for  the 
additional  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Very  materially,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Evans.  No;  the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  at  the  present 
time  that  is  in  force  and  whatever  loan  rate  the  conferees  decide  on  is 
not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  the  entire  motivating  thing  there 
at  all. 

Mr.  Crawford.  1  do  not  say  it  will  be  entirely,  but  suppose  we 
put  in  as  an  illustration  an  85-percent  mandatory  loan. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Will  this  $1,000,000,000  cover  you  say  for  the 
next  12  months? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  do  not  know.  Have  you  figured  that  out,  Mr. 
Farrington? 

Mr.  F  arrington.  Yes;  the  estimates  we  have  and  will  later  sub¬ 
mit  are  based  on  a  75-percent  loan  for  the  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  develop. 

Mr.  F  arrington.  According  to  our  estimates  if  the  rate  were 
higher  we  would  have  to  have  more. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  because  we 
are  in  a  very  peculiar  situation  here,  1  understand,  and  I  think  the 
chances  are  just  as  good  for  85  as  they  are  for  75  of  parity.  Now, 
would  you  care  to  say  this:  Suppose  it  comes  through  at  an  85-per¬ 
cent  parity  loan,  what  additional  rough  estimate  would  you  want  to 
put  on  it  in  your  Department? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  would  rather  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
officers  here  would  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Robbins,  can  you  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Robbins  (President,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation). 
Approximately  $200,000,000  more. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Assuming  Congress 
makes  an  85-percent  parity  program,  do  you  feel,  based  on  all  surveys 
you  have  made,  $1,200,000,000  additional,  counting  $1,000,000,000 
with  this  $200,000,000  additional  would  carry  you  through  to  June 
30,  1942? 

Air.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  what  1  wanted  to  get. 

Mr.  Sacks.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  get  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Evans.  In  a  rising  market  as  we  have  today  with  rising  prices,  and 
to  satisfy  my  mind  I  voted  for  parity  before,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  that  would  he  necessary  now  or  not. 

Air.  Evans.  I  will  put  it  this  way,  very  positively:  To  take  this 
program  away  from  American  agriculture,  that  is,  the  triple  A  program 
and  the  loan  program,  you  will  have  a  condition  in  this  country  such 
as  you  have  never  seen. 
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Mr.  Sacks.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I  am  asking  about,  parity. 
I  would  like  to  get  your  thought  on  that.  Is  it  necessary  in  the  rising 
market  today? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  very,  very  necessary. 

Mr.  Sacks.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  E  vans.  In  fact,  if  you  do  not  have  this  program  you  must  sell 
this  wheat  crop  that  is  maturing  right  now  for  30,  35,  or  40  cents  a 
bushel. 

Your  corn  will  go  up  and  down  some,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Your  cotton  would  be  completely  demoralized. 

Your  tobacco  farmers  would  be  without  a  market. 

You  can  just  run  that  scale  right  down.  American  agriculture  is 
geared  to  supply  not  only  the  domestic  markets,  but  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  the  foreign  markets.  If  you  remove  that  foreign  market  and 
don’t  to  anything  to  offset  the  loss  you  would  have  a  chaos  here  that 
really  would  be  something  to  think  about. 

Mr.  Sacks.  You  have  not  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  want  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Sacks.  There  is  no  dispute  that  we  really  need  a  lending 
agency  and  that  we  also  need  a  program  for  agriculture  to  store  a 
defense  surplus. 

My  question  is  this:  Do  you  think  Congress  ought  to  set  a  75-  or  85- 
percent  parity?  That  is  my  question.  I  am  a  city  man.  I  would 
like  to  know  while  we  have  you  here. 

I  think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crawford  brought  out  that  parity 
might  be  set  at  75  or  85  percent  we  might  need  more  money.  Before 
1  vote  on  this  program  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  setting  of  a 
parity  figure  is  necessary.  I  would  like  to  get  that  answer. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  ask  this  question:  If  these  commodities  go  up 
during  this  war  within  75  percent  of  parity  you  won’t  have  to  make  a 
loan. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  right,  if  loans  are  below  75  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  question  is  to  stabilize  the  price.  For  instance, 
if  you  did  not  have  this  program  as  to  cotton  loans  a  cotton  mill  owner 
could  go  out  and  buy  cotton  at  5  cents. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  the 
same  thing  relates  to  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Sacks.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked.  I  agree  you  have 
got  to  do  something. 

Mr.  Crawford  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  commodity  funds  won't 
be  sufficient  if  Congress  sets  parity  payments. 

Mr.  Crawford.  No;  loans. 

Mr.  Sacks.  That  is  the  question.  I  want  to  know  is  it  necessary 
for  Congress  to  set  those  in  a  rising  market? 

Mr.  E  vans.  There  is  not  any  rising  market  in  basic  commodities 
There  is  a  rising  market  in  dairy  products  and  pork. 

But  getting  back  to  this  other  question,  the  Department  submitted 
to  Congress  some  proposals  to  make  a  75  percent  parity  loan  man¬ 
datory  and  sufficient  appropriations  to  bring  returns  to  farmers  up 
to  85  percent.  It  is  up  to  the  members  of  the  committee  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  want  to  go  to  the  85  percent  level,  the  way  the 
Department  recommended,  or  some  other  means. 

Mr.  Sacks.  You  say  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  market 
stable  to  have  at  least  75  percent. 
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Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sacks.  Y  ill  that  increase  the  price  of  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumer? 

Mr.  Evans.  It  will  increase  the  price  of  wheat  a  little  bit  to  the 
consumer  and  cotton  a  little  bit. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  the  committee  to  keep  in  mind  the  dis¬ 
tinction  that  if  wheat  were  at  parity.  It  is  not  going  to  be  near 
there,  the  fellow  who  raised  the  wheat  would  have  about  1%  cents 
or  less  for  wheat  in  this  large  loaf  of  bread  you  buy.  In  other  words, 
the  man  who  wrapped  it  up  and  made  the  change  would  probably 
get  more  out  of  it  than  the  fellow  who  raised  it. 

Mr.  Sacks.  Do  not  get  me  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sacks.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  thought  before  voting  on 
this  thing.  If  a  75  percent  mandatory  loan  provision  is  necesary 
or  say  at  85,  then  I  do  not  know,  and  of  course  the  increase  is  justified 
in  view  of  these  facts. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  here. 

Miss  Sumner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  witness  to  make  a 
comment  right  there,  which  I  think  is  very  meaty,  because  I  find 
Members  of  the  House  from  cities  do  not  understand  the  things  that 
apply  to  some  of  these  products.  You  have  mentioned  wheat.  Those 
of  us  who  come  from  the  country  know  meat  just  the  same  as  they  do 
wheat.  In  my  little  country  town  a  T-bone  steak  is  25  cents  a  pound. 
Of  course,  they  are  near  the  farm.  And  it  is  just  as  much  this  year 
as  it  was  last  year.  I  walked  downtown  and  paid  $1.50  last  year 
for  one,  and  I  find  this  year  that  I  have  to  pay  $1.65  or  $1.75.  I  wish 
you  would  explain  that  as  to  the  farmers.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the 
farmers  are  concerned,  costs  have  gone  up  due  to  rising  costs  in  other 
fields,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  matter  is  understood  at  all  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  submit  a  rather  carefully 
prepared  statement  on  that  for  the  record? 

Miss  Sumner.  I  wish  you  would,  because  that  question  comes  up 
rather  often. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Comparison  of  Retail  Prices  of  Meats  and  Prices  Received  by  Farmers 

for  Livestock 

Comparison  of  prices  of  livestock  received  by  farmers  and  prices  of  meats  paid 
by  consumers  can  be  made  only  roughly  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
retail  price  data  are  meager  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  available  only  for  a  few 
cuts  of  meats.  In  the  case  of  beef,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publishes  retail 
prices  for  rib  roast,  round  steak,  and  chuck  roast,  and  the  grade  of  these  cuts  is 
not  specified.  There  is  always  a  wide  variation  in  prices  of  the  several  grades  of 
beef  and  in  prices  of  the  several  grades  of  slaughter  cattle.  Obviously  a  rib 
roast  or  T-bone  steak  from  a  choice  grade  (corn-fed)  steer  sells  for  a  considerabty 
higher  price  per  pound  than  a  rib  roast  from  a  medium  grade  steer.  There  is 
also  considerable  variation  in  prices  of  the  various  cuts  of  beef  from  the  same 
animal.  The  price  of  sirloin  steak  is,  of  course,  higher  than  the  price  of  chuck 
roast.  Over-all  comparisons  of  changes  in  livestock  prices  and  changes  in  retail 
prices  of  a  representative  number  of  cuts  of  meats  are  about  the  best  that  can 
be  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  mid-April  1941  the  index  number  of  retail  meat  prices  for  the  entire  country 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  12  percent  higher  than  in 
mid-April  1940.  The  index  number  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat 
animals  in  mid-April  this  year  was  32  percent  higher  than  in  mid-April  1940. 
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Because  costs  of  processing  and  distribution  per  unit  do  not  change  much,  per¬ 
centage  changes  in  prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  (hogs,  cattle, 
and  lambs)  are  usually  greater  than  percentage  changes  in  retail  prices  for  meats. 
On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  the  percentage  increases  in  retail  and  farm 
prices  during  the  past  year  appear  reasonably  well  in  line. 

Changes  in  meat  prices  at  a  single  retail  store,  however,  might  not  correspond 
closely  with  the  indicated  change  for  the  whole  country.  In  periods  of  rising 
prices  it  is  possible  for  individual  retailers  to  sell  a  lower  grade  of  meat  at  the  same 
price  as  they  sold  a  higher  grade  before  the  price  rise. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  prices  paid  for  meats  at  restaurants  and  hotels 
frequently  do  not  change  in  the  same  manner  as  do  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of 
meats.  A  considerable  part  of  the  price  charged  by  restaurants  is  determined 
by  costs  of  services  rendered.  Consequently  the  price  of  the  same  kind  of  steak 
might  differ  greatly  among  restaurants.  Comparisons  of  changes  in  retail  and 
wholesale  prices  of  meats  and  changes  in  farm  prices  of  livestock  can  be  made 
only  in  a  rough  way,  and  changes  in  prices  charged  by  restaurants  and  changes  in 
prices  received  by  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  not  possible  with  information 
now  available. 

The  February  1941  issue  of  the  Agricultural  Situation  (published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics)  contains  an  article  on  The  Farmer’s  Share  of  the  Food 
Dollar.  This  article  considers  briefly  factors  affecting  the  spread  between  prices 
received  by  farmers  and  prices  paid  by  consumers. 

Mr.  H  ull.  Would  you  include  in  that,  dairy  products  and  poultry 
and  about  60  percent  of  the  American  farm  products  not  included  in 
the  program?  All  farmers  should  receive  the  same  consideration. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  have  a  feeling  that  the  dairy  products  have  not 
been  taken  care  of  by  the  loan  program? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  I  want  to  find  out  why 
they  are  selecting  40  percent  of  agriculture  for  your  program  and 
barring  60  percent  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  not  any  part  of  agriculture  barred  from  this 
program. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  have  not  had  any  extensive  loans  to  dairy  products. 

Mr.  E  vans.  We  have  exactly  the  same  for  dairy  products  that  you 
have  for  any  other,  except  this  one  thing,  that  on  dairy  products  we 
have  had  75  percent  parity  loans  for  3  or  4  years,  and  in  addition  to 
that  we  have  taken  off  any  amount  of  dairy  products  that  did  not  go 
back  into  the  channels  of  trade  at  that  loan  rate,  and  disposed  of 
them  to  people  on  relief  and  people  who  otherwise  would  not  have  it. 

I  think  the  dairy  people  have  received  from  this  farm  program  as 
great  benefit,  if  not  greater  benefit,  than  some  of  those  who  produce 
the  basic  crops.  I  feel  this  very  strongly.  I  am  in  the  dairy  business 
myself,  and  1  just  sometimes  think  dairymen  have  not  given  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  consideration  it  is  entitled  to  have  under  conditions  as  they 
exist. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  an  argument  on  that  at  all.  I 
differ  with  you  very  widely.  But  we  know  there  is  this  difference 
today:  You  are  proposing  to  increase  the  parity  loans  on  corn,  cotton, 
and  wheat  to  85  percent.  At  the  same  time  you  have  issued  an  order 
fixing  the  price  of  butter  at  31  cents.  You  are  leaving  the  dairy 
market  right  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement.  The  program  to 
convert  the  feed  supply  into  food  supply  did  not  provide  maximum 
prices  in  any  commodity  involved.  It  provided  a  minimum  floor. 

Mr.  C  jamble.  A  floor,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  E  vans.  Yes,  sir;  a  floor,  below  which  they  would  attempt  to 
keep  prices  from  falling. 
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In  the  case  of  dairy  products  they  set  that,  I  believe,  at  31  cents 
That  is  pretty  close  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

There  has  been  no  time  since  that  program  went  into  effect  that 
dairy  products  have  not  been  well  above  the  31-cent  level. 

The  same  is  true  of  eggs.  They  are  buying  eggs,  they  are  buying 
butter  and  cheese  at  those  prices  right  along  because  they  are  needed. 

Those  products  have  received  more  out  of  the  defense  appropriations 
and  the  defense  activity  than  any  other  commodities  in  American 
agriculture  production . 

Mr.  Hull.  I  differ  with  you  very  widely  on  that. 

Furthermore,  I  will  say  this,  that  were  you  to  take  the  limitation 
off  of  dairy  products - 

Mr.  E  vans  (interposing).  There  is  no  limit  on  them,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Hull.  In  effect  it  is  the  same,  just  as  a  minimum  wage  that 
also  is  the  maximum.  You  set  a  price  for  butter  as  a  minimum  and 
that  becomes  the  maximum. 

By  the  way,  you  have  not  set  any  price  on  butterfat  in  whole  milk, 
or  on  the  man  who  buys  that.  He  continues  to  pay  25  to  40  percent 
more  than  the  farmer  gets  at  the  creamery.  They  are  buying  and  pay¬ 
ing  50  and  60  cents  for  butterfat  in  whole  milk  and  the  farmer  only 
gets  35  percent  of  that.  Right  in  this  city  today  butterfat  is  85  cents 
in  whole  milk.  You  do  not  kick.  But  when  the  cheese  farmer 
comes  in  he  gets  75  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  not  a  judge  of  that,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
bring  that  out. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am  quoting  figures  which  you  furnished. 

Mr.  E  vans.  In  the  administration  of  this  act  I  take  figures  which 
are  furnished.  I  am  sure  the  Department  would  be  glad  to  furnish 
them  to  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  comment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  want  to  ask  tiffs  question:  Is  not  the  objective  then, 
which  we  are  seeking — that  here  in  the  United  States  we  intend  to 
become  not  only  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  but  also  the  larder  of 
democracy? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  Does  not  that  put  it  correctly? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  very  good  statement. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  then  carrying  it  a  little  further,  in  order  to  do 
that  successfully  we  have  to  put  a  floor  on  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  continue  functioning? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  if  we  let  the  price  go  to  a  point  where  he  cannot 
function,  naturally  he  will  quit  producing. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  Therefore,  in  order  to  keep  a  steady  flow  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  it  is  not  only  vital  and  necessary  to  national  defense, 
but  to  the  defense  of  all  democracies,  and  we  have  to  put  a  floor  to 
those  prices  that  will  enable  us  to  continue  to  carry  on;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  better  statement  than  I  can  maker 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  one  suggestion.  I  come  from  an 
agricultural  district. 

Mr.  F  ord.  And  I  come  from  a  city. 
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The  Chairman.  But  I  do  know  something  about  the  conditions  and 
the  necessity  of  this  program.  1  think  I  can  visualize  it  as  accurately 
as  almost  anybody. 

I  suggest  to  the  members  in  that  connection,  if  you  will  read  the 
recent  statement,  put  in  the  record  by  Clarence  Cannon,  who  is  well 
informed,  a  very  informative  statement  on  the  question  of  farm  prices 
and  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Ev  ans.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  from  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country 
must  understand  that  we  are  interested  in  the  standards  of  living  of 
the  men  who  toil  in  the  factories  in  industrial  sections,  and  that  in 
promoting  a  better  standard  for  them  we  are  increasing  markets  for 
our  products,  and  we  are  helping  our  own  people.  Any  other  view  of 
it  seems  to  me  short-sighted  and  foolish. 

But  it  is  certainly  equally  important,  that  there  should  be  a  balanced 
program  among  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  so  that  these  questions 
should  never  arise.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  view  is  justified  or  not.  But  there  should  not  be  any 
quarrels  among  the  farmers  of  this  country  about  this  matter  and  it 
should  be  made  on  a  balanced  basis  where  it  reaches  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  W  olcott.  Mr.  Evans,  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  your 
loaning  power  of  $1,000,000,000.  That  is  about  75  percent  of  the 
expansion  program.  How  do  you  plan  on  extending  your  program 
to  warrant  or  justify  this  request  for  $1,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Evans.  You  mean  a  change  in  the  program  that  exists  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  W  OLCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  believe  I  would  go  back  to  my  opening  statement, 
that  we  have  a  larger  supply  of  food  and  fiber  and  other  agricultural 
commodities  on  hand  today  than  we  would  have  had  if  the  emergency 
were  not  here;  and  we  want  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  regardless 
of  drought  or  any  other  condition  affecting  the  growing  of  any  product 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  on  hand  to  adequately  provide  for  the 
American  people  and  any  of  the  democracies  who  may  require  these 
commodities. 

That  means  we  are  going  to  carry  much  larger  supplies  than  would 
ordinarily  be  the  case,  not  only  of  particular  commodities,  but  of  a 
greater  range  of  commodities. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Now,  you  anticipate  placing  the  loans  on  these  basic 
commodities,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  cotton  particularly,  as 
well  as  corn.  You  are  making  loans  now  of  1 2>2  cents  including 
insurance  on  cotton.  Do  you  anticipate  increasing  that? 

Mr.  E  vans.  I  will  have  to  wait  until  the  legislation  of  Congress  is 
on  the  books  before  I  can  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  W  olcott.  We  would  like  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do 
before  we  put  the  legislation  on  the  books.  You  must  have  some  \ 
program  in  mind  or  you  would  not  ask  for  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Evans.  But  this  question  you  are  asking  me  is  in  conference 
at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  do  not  know  what  the  con¬ 
ferees  will  report.  We  have  to  take  that  into  account  in  arriving  at  a 
judgment. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Then  whether  you  need  this  $1,000,000,000  or  not 
depends  upon  whether  the  parity  bills  pass  or  not. 
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Mr.  Evans.  That  is  only  a  small  part  of  it.  That  is  part  of  it;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  And  whether  you  make  higher  loans  on  these  basic 
loans  depends  upon  whether  one  or  the  other  of  those  bills  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  And  this  request  for  additional  money  is  due  to  the 
parity  bills  which  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  are  in 
conference  now. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Can  you  not  give  us  some  estimate  as  to  the  increase 
in  the  loans  on  cotton  under  your  new  program? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  would  like  to  refer  that  question,  if  I  may,  to  the 
officers  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  was  testifying  more 
on  the  general  aspects  of  the  program.  I  believe  you  did  give  them  a 
statement  on  that? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes.  We  had  stated  assuming  a  75-percent 
loan  on  the  crops  we  estimated  it  would  require  $1,000,000,000. 

If  the  loans  were  85  percent  we  indicated  we  believe  it  would  take 
an  additional  $200,000,000. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Have  you  a  break-down  of  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — Commodity  Credit 

Corporation 

If  loan  rates  on  basic  crops  are  increased  to  85  percent  of  parity,  then  the 
estimated  net  additional  amounts  required  for  loans  on  1941  crops  would  be  as 
follows: 

Cotton _  $60,  000,  000 

Corn _  50,  000,  000 

Wheat _  ....  _  100,000,000 

Tobacco _  10,  000,  000 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Now,  you  have  made  loans  already  on  something 
over  11,000,000  bales  of  cotton;  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  have  all  those  figures  here  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  supply  them  to  all  members  of  the  committee,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Is  not  that  about  14,000,000  bales  you  have  made 
loans  on? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Over  the  period  of  the  life  of  the  Corporation 
loans  have  been  made  upon  about  20,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  Corporation  has,  either  owned  or  under  loan,  a 
little  less  than  10,000,000. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  You  have  got  loans  on  a  little  less  than  10,000,000 
bales? 

Mr.  F  arrington.  We  have  loans,  or  else  we  own  a  little  less  than 

10,000,000. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  That  is  what  I  mean.  You  own  it  because  you 
made  loans  on  it  originally. 

Mr.  F  ARRINGTON.  Yes,  sil\ 

Mr.  Wolcott.  You  are  holding  it. 


Kice_ 


Total. 


$2,  UUU,  UUU 


222,  000,  000 
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Mr.  F  Arrington.  Yes;  all  of  it  was  acquired. 

Mr.  W  olcott.  And  you  say  on  your  Government  loans  as  to  cot¬ 
ton  you  have  made  loans  on  a  little  less  than  10,000,000  bales? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  have  made  loans  on  a  total  of  20,000,000 
bales,  but  we  have  now  a  little  less  than  10,000,000.  That  is,  a  little 
over  10,000,000  bales  came  into  the  loan  and  then  later  they  went  out. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  And  you  are  now  holding  as  Government-owned 
cotton  a  little  less  than  10,000,000  bales? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  How  much  do  you  anticipate  will  go  in  on  the  new 
crop? 

Mr.  Wolcott.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at.  You  have  done  that 
on  this  present  authorized  amount  of  $1,400,000,000.  That  is  what 
I  am  getting  at;  how  you  anticipate  this  program  is  going  to  be 
expanded  to  warrant  our  giving  you  this  additional  authority  of 
$1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  F  Arrington.  I  believe  it  might  be  well,  if  the  committee 
desires,  for  us  to  pass  out  a  set  of  tables  which  contain  these  figures, 
and  then  we  will  discuss  them  from  the  tables — if  you  prefer  to  do  it 
that  way. 

I  will  say  right  now  in  our  estimates  we  have  assumed  sometime 
during  the  year  as  much  as  5,000,000  bales  are  to  be  placed  under  the 
loan. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  But  this  you  have  handed  to  me  anticipates  loans 
of  $325,000,000  on  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  production  of 
cotton  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Evans.  The  production  of  cotton  for  this  year  is  a  little  hard 
to  say. 

Mr.  F  arrington.  You  cannot  state  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Evans.  No.  The  law  prohibits  us  from  making  any  such 
estimate. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  have  got  much  worse  climatic  conditions, 
have  you  not,  right  now? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  guess  I  better  quit.  I  am  inclined  to  he  too  frank. 

Mr.  W  olcott.  How  are  we  going  to  know  about  it  if  we  do  not 
have  any  estimates? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Naturally,  we  have  had  to  make  certain  assump¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  I  think  Congress  ought  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  have  assumed  the  production  as  about  an 
average  for  recent  years. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  I  do  not  think  it  is  arbitrary,  because  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  says  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cannot  give  that. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  is  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Congress  does  not  prevent  your  giving  it  the  benefit 
of  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Naturally,  we  had  to  make  an  assumption,  but 
we  do  not  submit  it  as  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Spence.  Have  you  got  any  estimate  of  the  production  of  to¬ 
bacco?  I  do  not  see  it  included. 

Mr.  Farrington.  No.  There  are  so  many  different  types  of 
tobacco  involved  we  did  not  give  a  detailed  statement  on  the  tobacco. 
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We  could  supply  that  if  you  wish,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this,  in 
order  to  get  the  statement  as  simplified  as  possible,  we  did  not  include 
all  the  different  types  of  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  your  estimates  are  based  upon  your 
former  experience. 

Mr.  F  ARRINGTON.  Yes,  sil’. 

The  Chairman.  In  anticipating  how  much  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W  olcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  no  objection,  and  I  think 
possibly  they  will  be  helpful  to  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  have 
these  three  exhibits  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  exhibits  A,  B,  and  C  referred  to  are  inserted  in  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Carl  B.  Robbins,  Monday,  May  12,  1941,  pp.  25,  27,  28.) 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  program  in  the 
House  today  the  committee  will  now  adjourn  and  meet  again  on 
Monday  at  10:30  o’clock  a.  m. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.  m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned  until 
Monday,  May  12,  1941,  at  10:30  o’clock  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  MAY  12,  1941 

The  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Tlie  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  room,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Steagall  (chairman),  Williams,  Spence, 
Ford,  Brown,  Patman,  Sacks,  Gore,  Mills,  Monroney,  Hull,  Crawford, 
Gamble,  Kean,  Miss  Sumner,  Messrs.  Smith,  Rolph,  and  Dewey. 

(The  committee  had  under  consideration  H.  R.  4694.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Dr.  Robbins,  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  I  suggest  that  at  the  beginning  Doctor  Robbins 
state  in  his  own  way  his  views  as  to  the  basic  reason  and  necessity 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  interrogate  Mr.  Evans  this 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  come  back,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  the  other  day, 
and  I  want  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  fine.  Mr.  Weed,  we  want  Mr.  Evans 
to  come  back  as  soon  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Patman.  Wait  just  a  moment,  let  me  make  sure  I  am  right 
about  this.  Under  Mr.  Evans  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No.  Mr.  Evans  is  administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Adj ustment  Administration . 

Mr.  Patman.  Then  he  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  except  as  administrator  of  the  A.  A.  A.? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No.  Of  course  these  commodity  loans  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  to  the  success  of  the  A.  A.  A.  programs;  consequently 
it  was  desired  to  call  him. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  will  withdraw  my  request.  I  can  ask  Doctor  Rob¬ 
bins  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  call  him  back  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  thought  it  was  under  his  jurisdiction  directly. 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  it  is  not,  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Evans  appeared 
because  it  was  thought  that  perhaps  the  committee  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  question  the  A.  A.  A.  Administrator  and  learn 
the  relationship  and  importance  of  these  loans  to  the  A.  A.  A.  program. 

Mr.  P  atman.  Well,  I  can  ask  Dr.  Robbins  a  question.  Will  Mr. 
Wickard  be  available  before  the  hearing  is  closed? 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  thought  he  would.  I  had  assumed  there 
would  be  no  opposition  to  this  legislation  and  that  we  would  make 
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the  hearings  short.  We  have  Calendar  Wednesday  day  after  tomor¬ 
row.  You  see,  only  recently  we  had  extended  hearings  here  in  which 
we  went  over  the  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Those  hearings  are  printed  and  available,  and  they  are  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  used  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

I  was  hoping  we  might  make  these  hearings  brief  and  get  this  bill 
in  to  the  House  so  it  could  be  passed  Monday. 

Mr.  Patman.  Does  Dr.  Robbins  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  he  has  a  prepared  statement. 

I  did  not  mean  to  cut  you  off,  Dr.  Robbins.  I  suggest  that  you 
give  us  your  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  after  he  finishes,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  some 
questions  that  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Evans. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CARL  B.  ROBBINS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

(Mr.  Robbins  was  accompanied  by  Carl  C.  Farrington,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  R.  E.  O’Harra,  assistant  treasurer,  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation;  also  by  Mr.  Shields  and  Mr.  White.) 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  It  provides  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  legislation  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  function  as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  only  until  June  30,  1941. 

2.  It  increases  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Corporation  from 
$1,400,000,000  to  $2,400,000,000. 

3.  It  amends  the  provisions  of  sections  1  and  2  of  Public  Law  No. 
442,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  approved  March  8,  1938  (52  Stat.  107), 
as  amended,  so  as  to  limit  appropriations  to  restore  capital  impair¬ 
ment  to  realized  losses,  and  to  limit  payments  by  the  Corporation 
to  the  Treasury  to  realized  gains.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  in 
the  event  the  appraisal  of  the  Corporation’s  assets  indicates  a  capital 
impairment  of  more  than  $100,000,000 — which  is  the  capital  of  the 
Corporation — the  payment  to  the  Corporation  shall  be  at  least  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reduce  the  impairment  to  $100,000,000. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been  making  loans  on 
agricultural  commodities  since  1933.  Loans  and  purchases  made 
since  the  Corporation  was  formed  total  $2,153,000,000.  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  $1,000,000,000  has  been  loaned  on  cotton, 
the  number  of  bales  placed  under  loan  being  about  20,000,000. 
Corn  loans  total  about  $530,000,000,  on  1,000,000,000  bushels. 
Wheat  loans  total  $367,000,000,  on  532,000,000  bushels.  Loans  on, 
and  purchases  of,  other  commodities,  which  include  tobacco,  butter, 
rye,  barley,  prunes,  raisins,  figs,  peanuts,  and  naval  stores,  total 
$214,000,000.  This  is  shown  on  exhibit  A,  which  is  as  follows: 
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Exhibit  A. — Loan  and  purchase  programs  through  Apr.  80,  1941 ,  of  the  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation 


Commodity  and  program 

Quantities 
pledged  or 
purchased 

Face  amount 
of  loan  or 
purchase 

Cotton: 

Bales 

1940  loan  _ 

3, 158, 000 

$152,081,000 

1939  loan.  ... 

30, 000 

1,  324, 000 

Previous  loans  ..  . 

16,  736,  000 

887.  939, 000 

Total _ 

19,  924,  000 

1,041,344. 000 

Corn: 

Bushels 

1940  loan . .  . 

98,  322, 000 

59.  908, 000 

1939  loan.  .  _  . 

301,842.000 

171,821,000 

Previous  loans  . . 

595,  913, 000 

299, 018,  000 

Total _ 

996,  077, 000 

530,  747, 000 

Wheat: 

1940  loan  ..  ...  . 

278.  230, 000 

200,712, 000 

1939  loan _ 

167.  694, 000 

117,  358,000 

1938  loan  _ _ 

85,  745,  000 

49,  215,000 

Total _ 

531,  669, 000 

367,  345, 000 

Tobacco: 

Pounds 

1940  programs. .... 

235,  612, 000 

44,  243. 000 

1939  programs _ 

182,699,000 

34, 943, 000 

Previous  programs. . 

75, 382, 000 

9,  569,000 

Total _ _ 

493,693,000 

88,  755,  000 

Barley:  1940  loan _  .. 

Bushels 

7,  384, 000 

2,  355,  000 

Butter: 

Pounds 

1940  loan  _  . 

66,  000 

19,000 

1939  loan _ 

12,  836, 000 

3, 042, 000 

1938  loan _ 

114,  264, 000 

29, 095, 000 

Total _ 

127,166,  000 

32, 156, 000 

Hops:  1938  loan.  ...  . 

7,  077, 000 

1,  388, 000 

Peanuts: 

Tons 

1940  loan .  . 

29,  700 

1,  862, 000 

1939 loan  ...  _ 

13, 100 

817,  000 

Commodity  and  program 

Quantities 
pledged  or 
purchased 

Face  amount 
of  loan  or 
purchase 

Peanuts— Continued 
Previous  loans _ 

Tons 

207,  700 

12,302,000 

Total _  _ 

Prunes: 

1940  loan _ 

250,  500 

14, 981, 000 

88,  500 
78,  900 

5.  258, 000 
2,  754, 000 

1937-38  loans _ 

Total _  _ 

167, 400 

8, 012,  000 

Raisins: 

1940  loan 

109, 000 
70,  400 

5. 123, 000 
3, 933, 000 

1937-38  loans _ 

Total _ 

Rye: 

1940  loan.  _ _  . 

185,  400 

9, 056,  000 

Bushels 

4, 236, 000 

1,  500, 000 

1,  594, 000 
567,  000 

1939  loan  _  _  _  _ 

Total _ 

5,  736, 000 

2, 161, 000 

Wool  and  mohair: 

1939  loan  _  .  . 

1938  loan  . . 

Total _ 

Turpentine  and  rosin: 

1940  loan  _ 

1939  loan _ 

Previsou  loans _ 

Pounds 

10, 890, 000 
83, 088, 000 

1,  914,  000 
14,  916,  000 

93, 978, 000 

16,  830, 000 

<}) 

9) 

(>) 

6,  677,  000 
8,  816,  000 
18,  461,  000 

Total. . . 

33,  954,  000 

Other  commodities: 

1940 _ 

3, 059. 000 
692.  000 

Previous  _ 

Total _ 

3,  751, 000 

1940  total 

482,  951, 000 
340.  602. 000 
1,  329,  282, 000 

1939  total _ 

Previous  years. 

Grand  total  .  .. 

2, 152, 835, 000 

1  Collateral  pledged  for  turpentine  and  rosin  loans  was  as  follows: 

1940  turpentine,  2.939,000  gallons:  1940 rosin,  550.000  barrels.  1939  turpentine,  6,154,000  gallons;  1939  rosin, 
667,000  barrels.  Previous  loans  turpentine,  17,791,000  gallons;  previous  loans  rosin,  1,307,000  barrels.  Total 
turpentine,  26,884,000  gallons;  total  rosin,  2,524,000  barrels. 


Mr.  (Robbins  continuing).  As  of  April  30,  1941,  outstanding  loans 
made  or.  made  available  by  the  Corporation  totaled  $579,000,000  (in¬ 
cluding  $226,000,000  of  loans  held  by  banks)  and  commodities  owned 
by  the  Corporation  had  a  book  value  of  $648,000,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  do  you  mean  by  “book  value”?  On  what  do 
you  base  that? 

Air.  Robbins.  That  is  the  loan  made  plus  the  accrued  carrying 
charges  for  storage,  insurance,  and  interest. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  amount  which  the  Corporation  has  out¬ 
standing  against  those  products  at  the  present  time? 
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Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  not  the  market  value? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Mills.  Doctor  Robbins,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  the  book  value  is  in  each  instance  higher  than 
the  market  value,  or  are  there  some  instances  where  the  market  value 
might  be  higher  even  than  the  book  value,  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Both  situations  occur  from  time  to  time  with  the 
fluctuations  in  market  values. 

Mr.  W illiams.  While  we  are  on  that  particular  point,  how  does  it 
balance?  How  does  the  market  value  at  the  present  time  compare 
with  the  book  value?  In  other  words,  is  the  market  value  more  than 
your  $600,000,000  book  value? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Last  year  when  the  assets  of  the  Corporation  were 
appraised  as  required  by  law,  as  of  March  31,  it  was  found  that  their 
net  value  was  approximately  $44,000,000  in  excess  of  the  Corporation’s 
capital.  We  had  a  surplus,  so  to  speak,  of  that  amount,  and  that  was 
paid  into  the  Treasury. 

The  appraisal  as  of  March  31,  1941,  which  must  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  law,  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
We  have,  however,  made  a  rough  preliminary  estimate,  and  it  looks 
as  though  there  would  be  either  a  very  small  appropriation  to  be  made, 
or  a  very  small  dividend  or  payment  of  surplus  to  be  made  in  the 
Treasury.  That  is,  it  is  expected  that  the  appraisal  will  correspond 
within  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  the  net 
book  values. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  very  nearly  balanced? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mills.  And  that  is  a  mighty  good  record. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  have  been  pleased  with  it. 

I  continue.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  outstanding  loans  totaled  about 
$177,000,000,  on  3,500,000  bales.  Cotton  owned  by  the  Corporation 
totaled  about  6,200,000  bales,  with  a  book  value  of  $361,000,000. 
Outstanding  loans  on  wheat  totaled  about  $166,000,000,  on  224,000,- 
000  bushels.  Wheat  owned  by  the  Corporation  totaled  29,000,000 
bushels,  valued  at  about  $24,000,000.  This  is  shown  by  exhibit  B, 
which  is  as  follows: 


Exhibit  B. — Statement  of  loans  and  commodities  owned ,  Apr.  30,  1941,  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Commodity 

Loans  outstanding  (including  loans 
held  by  banks) 

Commodities  owned 

Quantities 

pledged 

Units 

Amount  of 
loan 

Quantity 

Units 

Book  value 

Cotton: 

1,839,  560 
16,  850 

1,  682,  031 

Bales.. 
Bales _ 

$94  571  116.35 

786,  642.  74 
81,489,996. 68 

1940  loan _ 

Total _ 

Corn: 

1938  and  1939  loan  -. 

Bales _ 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bales _ 

3,  538,  441 

176. 847,  755.  77 

6, 170,  662 

$361,221,971.18 

201,  248,  305 
97,861, 119 

131,564,  399.87 
59,628,  229.77 

Total _ 

Bushels. 

299,  109,  424 

191,192,  629.64 

221,845,811 

159,  248, 439.  45 
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Exhibit  B. — Statement  of  loans  and  commodities  owned,  Apr.  30,  1941,  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Continued 


Commodity 

Loans  outstanding  (including  loans 
held  by  banks) 

Commodities  owned 

Quantities 

pledged 

Units 

Amount  of 
loan 

Quantity 

Units 

Book  value 

Wheat: 

1939  loan,  farm  stored _ 

1940  loan,  farm  stored _ 

1940  loan,  warehoHse 

9,  516,  385 
43,  754,  059 

171, 143,  699 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Pounds. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Pounds. 

Tons... 

Pounds. 

Tons.... 

Tons... 

Bushels. 

Gallons. 

Barrels.. 

$6,  777,  222.  37 
28,  599,  288. 89 

130,  427,620.81 

Total _ 

Bushels . 

Pounds. 

224,  414, 143 

165,  804, 132.  07 

29, 399, 985 

$23,  914,  354.  25 

90,  399,  255 
4,  808,  978 
60, 113 

3,  970, 157 

22,  372 
3,  000 
87.  844 
54.  907 

4,  648,  938 

4.  038,  865 

1,  281, 153 

14.  121,  390.  50 
1,535,  853.58 
17,  373.  47 
982,  880.  89 
1,  339.  472.  30 
20.824.71 
5,  394,  814.  54 
1,690,  341.51 

1,  782,  567.  35 

}  18,  734,  934.  72 

291, 077, 124 

70,  399,  521.  77 

Rye - - - 

Turpentine  and  rosin: 

Turpentine.  _  - 

Rosin _  ...  _ 

1,378 

Bushels. 

1,  560.  64 

93,  376 

Tons _ 

31,771,229.  02 
1,407,611.  29 

579,  464,  971.05 

647,  964,  687.  60 

Mr.  Robbins  (continuing).  In  addition  to  the  amounts  invested  in 
commodities  owned  and  outstanding  loans,  the  unobligated  commit¬ 
ments  of  the  Corporation  totaled  about  $210,000,000  as  of  April 
30,  1941. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Corporation’s  present  authorized  borrowing 
power  it  is  estimated  that  its  lending  power  as  of  June  30,  1941,  will 
be  approximately  $231,000,000,  less  any  loan  or  purchase  commit¬ 
ments  made  during  May  and  June.  In  arriving  at  this  estimate  it 
was  of  course  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  probable  loan 
liquidations  and  sales  during  May  and  June  and  also  the  obligations 
to  be  incurred  by  the  Corporation  for  storage  charges  and  operating 
expenses.  Therefore,  this  figure  is  subject  to  some  revision. 

Before  stating  the  Corporation’s  probable  requirements  with  respect 
to  loans  and  purchases  during  the  coming  year,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  predict  the  volume  of  commodities  that  will 
be  placed  under  loan.  Last  year,  for  example,  we  underestimated  the 
quantity  of  wheat  that  would  come  under  the  loan,  and  we  overesti¬ 
mated  somewhat  the  quantity  of  corn  that  would  be  placed  under 
loan.  Our  estimate  with  respect  to  cotton  proved  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  correct.  Any  figures  that  we  give  you  at  this  time,  therefore, 
are  subject  to  a  rather  wide  range  of  error  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
requirements  will  be  either  larger  or  smaller  than  the  amount  esti¬ 
mated. 
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Estimates  of  the  Corporation’s  requirements  for  the  coming  year 
are  shown  in  exhibit  C,  which  is  as  follows: 


Exhibit  C. — Estimate  of  increase  in  borrowing  power  required  for  191+1  programs 


ESTIMATED  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1941-JUNE  30,  1942 


1.  For  loans  on  basic  crops  at  75  percent  of  parity: 


Cotton  (5,000,000  bales) _  $325,  000,  000 

Corn  (300,000,000  bushels) _  190,  000,  000 

Wheat  (350,000,000  bushels) _  330,  000,  000 

Tobacco _  70,  000,  000 

Rice _  10,  000,  000 


2.  For  loans  on  other  agricultural  commodities  and  for  a  con¬ 

tingency  reserve _ 

3.  For  loan  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration _ 


4.  For  carrying  charges: 

Cotton _ _ _  $20,000,000 

Corn _  20,  000,  000 

Wheat _  50,  000,  000 

Other  commodities _ 1 _  1,000,000 


5.  For  interest  on  Corporation  notes _  8,  000,  000 

6.  For  administrative  expense _  3,  000,  000 

7.  For  custodian  expense _  4,  000,  000 


$925,  000,  000 

150,  000,  000 
50,  000,  000 


91,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 


Total  requirements  for  1941-42 _  1,  231,  000,  000 

Resources  to  be  available  June  30,  1941 _ _  231,  000,  000 

Required  increase  in  present  borrowing  power _  1,  000,  000,  000 


The  estimates  for  the  five  basic  commodities — cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  rice — are  based  on  loan  rates  equal  to  75  percent  of  parity, 
the  maximum  rates  authorized  for  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  under  exist¬ 
ing  legislation.  These  estimates  total  $925,000,000.  If  loans  are  at 
higher  rates,  the  estimated  requirements  would  of  course  be  greater. 

We  have  allowed  $150,000,000  as  a  reserve  for  contingencies  and 
for  loans  on,  and  purchases  of,  other  commodities  such  as  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  beans,  barley,  rye,  grain  sorghums,  peanuts,  prunes,  raisins,  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  rosin.  We  have  also  allowed  $50,000,000  for  loans  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  as  authorized  and  directed 
under  existing  legislation,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  to  make  advances  to  county  associations 
for  administrative  expenses  and  to  make  advances  to  growers  in  the 
form  of  phosphate,  lime,  and  other  conservation  materials. 

Storage  and  other  carrying  charges  for  the  1942  fiscal  year  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $91,000,000  and  interest,  administrative,  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses  at  $15,000,000.  On  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  our  total 
requirements  will  be  $1,231,000,000.  In  order  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  an  increase  of  $1,000,000,000  in  the  Corporation’s  borrowing- 
power  would  be  required,  since,  as  indicated  above,  the  resources  of 
the  Corporation  to  meet  these  requirements  on  the  basis  of  its  present 
borrowing  power  are  only  $231,000,000.  In  the  event  loan  rates 
higher  than  75  percent  of  parity  are  established  for  the  five  basic 
crops,  a  greater  increase  in  borrowing  power  will  be  essential. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  Public  Law  No.  442,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  approved  March  8,  1938  (52  Stat.  107),  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required  to  make  an  appraisal  of 
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the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of 
the  31st  of  March  of  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
net  worth  of  the  Corporation.  In  making  this  appraisal,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  required  insofar  as  possible  to  value  the  assets  on 
the  basis  of  market  prices  at  the  time  of  appraisal.  In  the  event  the 
appraisal  establishes  that  the  net  worth  of  the  Corporation  is  less  than 
$100,000,000,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  shall  restore  the  amount  of  such  capital  impairment  by  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  amount  of 
such  impairment.  The  act  further  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  an 
amount  equal  to  such  payment.  The  act  also  provides  that  in  the 
event  the  appraisal  establishes  that  the  net  worth  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,  such  excess  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  such  appraisal,  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Pur¬ 
suant  to  these  provisions  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $94,000,- 
000  was  made  in  1938  and  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $120,- 
000,000  was  made  in  1939,  but  a  payment  of  approximately  $44,000,000 
of  surplus  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  1940.  The  net  amount  paid  to  the  Corporation  thus 
far  to  cover  appraised  losses,  therefore,  is  approximately  $170,000,000. 
Realized  losses  of  the  Corporation,  from  the  time  of  its  formation 
in  1933,  through  April  30,  1941,  including  losses  on  commodities 
sold,  administrative  expenses,  and  operating  expenses,  totaled  only 
$62,547,804.42. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
addition  to  appraising  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation  to 
determine  its  net  worth,  would  be  required  to  determine  first,  receipts 
in  the  form  of  profits  from  the  sale  of  commodities  and  income  from 
interest  and  other  sources,  and  second,  charges  representing  losses 
from  the  sale  of  commodities,  expenditures  for  carrying  charges,  ex¬ 
penses  of  operation,  and  accrued  interest  and  carrying  charges  pay¬ 
able  as  of  the  date  of  the  appraisal.  Any  amount  by  which  the 
charges  exceeded  the  receipts  would  be  considered  as  realized  losses 
of  the  Corporation  and  any  amount  by  which  receipts  exceeded 
charges  would  be  considered  as  realized  profits  of  the  Corporation. 

In  years  in  which  the  appraisal  shows  an  impairment  of  the  net 
worth  of  the  Corporation  the  payment  that  would  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Corporation  (and  the  appropriation 
that  would  be  required  therefor)  would  be  either  the  capital  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  Corporation  or  the  realized  losses  of  the  Corporation, 
whichever  is  smaller.  On  the  other  hand,  in  years  in  which  the  ap¬ 
praisal  shows  that  the  net  worth  of  the  Corporation  is  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000,  the  amount  that  the  Corporation  would  be  required  to 
pay  to  the  Treasury  would  be  either  the  surplus  based  on  the  ap¬ 
praisal  or  the  realized  profits,  whichever  is  the  smaller.  It  is  believed 
that  with  these  changes  unnecessarily  large  appropriations  in  years 
of  low  prices  as  of  March  31  and  unnecessarily  large  payments  from 
the  Corporation  in  years  of  higher  prices  as  of  March  31  may  be/ 
avoided. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  now  state  to  the  committee,  in  a  general 
way,  your  views  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  legislation? 
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Mr.  Robbins.  Probably,  in  response  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  at  least  three  basi.c_ne.eds,  in- addition  to  the  all-important 
defense  needs,  should  Tie  mentioned  for  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  Corporation.  First  is  the  need  to  further 
increase  the  share  of  the  national  income  going  to  agriculture.  At  the 
present  time  agriculture  has  approximately  23  percent  of  the  total 
population  and  is  rearing  approximately  31  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
children,  and  still  agriculture  today  has  only  about  1 1  1  percent  of  the 
national  income. 

A  second  basic  need  for  the  increase  in  borrowing  power  is  that  the 
loss  of  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products  and  the  increase  in 
foreign  demand  for  industrial  products,  and  also  the  increase  in  the 
domestic  demand  for  industrial  products,  as  consequences  of  the 
various  foreign  wars,  have  brought  a  condition  of  considerable  pros¬ 
perity  to  industry,  but  it  threatens  agriculture  with  a  very  serious 
depression.  Our  factories  are  running  three  shifts,  at  maximum 
production  rates,  for  many  industrial  products,  but  our  foreign  markets 
for  many  of  our  basic  agricultural  products,  such  as  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  wheat,  have  been  virtually  eliminated  for  the  time  being  by  the 
naval  blockades  and  the  limitations  on  shipping. 

A  third  basic  need  for  the  proposed  increase  in  borrowing  power  is 
that  unless  additional  funds  are  made  available  to  the  corporation,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  maintain  for  farmers  even  the  present  inade¬ 
quate  share  of  the  national  income,  because,  briefly,  no  funds  would  be 
available  after  a  loan  on  wheat  is  made,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  as 
required  by  law.  The  Corporation’s  lending  power  will  then  be 
exhausted,  and  hence  no  funds  would  be  available  this  fall  for  loans  on 
tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  and  the  many  lesser  crops  under  which  price 
floors  are  established  by  commodity  loans. 

I  believe  that  summarizes  the  basic  agricultural  needs,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  . 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  supplement  your  question  with 
just  one  question  at  this  time,  before  you  go  on? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mills.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  received  about  1 1  percent  of  the  national  income.  Doctor,  I 
think  it  would  be  interesting  at  this  time  if  you  would  submit,  at  that 
point  in  the  record,  the  amount  of  the  national  income  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  received  roughly  from  1909  on  down,  including  the  year  1929. 

The  point  that  I  have  in  mind  is  that  the  parity  which  we  talk 
about  and  that  we  are  trying  to  get  to  is  still  somewhat  removed  from 
the  11  percent. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  would  be  pleased  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
statement  of  agriculture’s  percentage  share  of  the  national  income  by 
years  beginning  with  1909. 

Mr.  Mills.  If  you  will  do  that,  1  will  appreciate  it. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

1  This  percentage  includes  an  allowance  for  amounts  earned  by  farmers  working  at  nonl'arm  occupations 
and  therefore  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  percentages  shown  for  recent  years  in  the  table  entitled  “Income 
payments:  Total,  nonagricultural  and  agricultural,  United  States,  1910-40.” 
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Income  payments:  Total,  nonag ricultural  and  agricultural,  United  States,  1910-40 


Year 

Income  payments 

Ratio,  agri¬ 
cultural 
payments 
to  total i 

Total 

Xonagri- 

cultural 

Agricul¬ 
tural  1 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dolln's 

Percent 

iyio  _ 

28, 772 

23,  502 

5,  210 

18.  1 

1911 

29. 1 50 

24.  342 

4.  808 

16.  5 

1912 _  _ 

31, 101 

25, 895 

5.  206 

16.  7 

1913  _ 

32,  870 

27.  004 

5,  200 

15.8 

1914  .... 

32.  067 

27.  470 

5. 197 

15.9 

1913 _  _  .  _  _ _ _ 

34,  009 

28.  510 

5.  499 

16.2 

1916  . . -  -  -  -  -  -  .... 

39,  981 

33. 323 

0,  058 

10.7 

1917 

48,  608 

38.  627 

9. 981 

20.5 

191s . 

50,  748 

45,024 

11.  724 

20.7 

1919.  ..... 

61,950 

48.  939 

13,011 

21.0 

1920  ......  _  _ 

06, 100 

56,  691 

9.  409 

14.  2 

1921  _ 

55, 344 

50,  070 

5,  274 

9.  5 

1922  _  _ _ 

58,  831 

52.  305 

6.  526 

11.  1 

1923 _ _  _ 

07,  514 

59.  844 

7,  070 

11.  4 

1924  _ _  _  _ _ 

70.  298 

02.  130 

S.  168 

11.  6 

1925 

74,  856 

60.  100 

8,  756 

11.  7 

1926  _ _ _ 

68, 953 

8.  199 

10.0 

1927  ...  _ 

78,  073 

69,  880 

8. 193 

10.  5 

1928..  _  _ 

79.  799 

71.476 

8.323 

10.4 

1929 

82.  004 

73, 817 

8.  247 

10.  0 

1930  _ 

74.  524 

08,  188 

6.  330 

8. 5 

1931  ...  ......... 

63,  452 

59,  324 

1.  128 

0.  5 

1932  ,  _ 

49,  319 

40.  518 

2.  801 

5.  7 

1933 . . 

46,  830 

43.  032 

3.  798 

8.  i 

1934 

54.  006 

48.  983 

5.  023 

9.3 

1935 . . 

58, 809 

52.914 

5,  S95 

10.0 

1936.. 

67,  S46 

01,  195 

6,  651 

9.8 

1937  . 

71,  783 

04.  609 

7.  174 

10.0 

1938  .  ...  . 

66,  242 

00.  160 

0,  076 

9.  2 

1939  ...........  _ 

70.  090 

63.  747 

6,  349 

9.  1 

1940  ...... 

74.  297 

07,  559 

6.  738 

9.  1 

>  Includes  Government  payments. 

Source'  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


The  division  of  income  payments  as  nonagricultural  and  agricultural,  as  shown 
in  this  table,  is  that  used  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  monthly  income 
series  published  regularly  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business.  As  is  explained 
carefully  below,  this  division  of  income  does  not  result  in  one  which  shows  or  even 
purports  to  show  just  how  much  income  farmers  and  nonfarmers  receive;  rather 
it  is  an  attempt,  so  far  as  data  permit,  to  divide  total  income  payments  to  indi¬ 
viduals  according  to  origin  (agricultural  or  nonagricultural)  of  the  income.  This 
division  may  or  may  not  properly  portray  shifts  in  the  relative  well-being  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  nonfarmers  but  probably  is  as  adequate  for  this  purpose  as  other  similar 
data,  until  the  revised  farm  income  and  expenditure  studies  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  are  completed. 

Nonagricultural  income  payments  include  all  payments  to  individuals  except 
those  which  arise  from  agricultural  activities  even  though  some  of  such  payments 
are  to  persons  occupied  in  farming.  For  example,  farmers  earn  considerable 
amounts  working  at  nonfarm  occupations  but  since  there  is  at  present  no  measure 
of  these  amounts  and  since  they  arise  from  nonagricultural  occupations  they  are 
included  in  the  nonagricultural  income  payments.  Similarly,  income  of  farmers 
from  nonfarm  investments  are  included  in  the  nonagricultural  income  payments. 
Veterans’  bonus  loans  and  payments,  which  amounted  to  $907,000,000  in  1931  and 
$1,424,000,000  in  1936.  are  included  with  the  nonagricultural  income  payments. 

Nonagricultural  income  payments  do  not  include  any  income  of  nonfarmers 
which  arises  in  agriculture.  For  instance,  wages  paid  to  agricultural  labor  goes  in 
part  to  nonfarmers,  who  in  busy  seasons  may  work  temporarily  at  farm  work,  but 
such  wages  since  they  arise  from  farming  are  not  included  with  the  nonagricultural 
wage  payments.  Similarly  interest  paid  on  farm  mortgages  and  net  farm  rental 
payments,  though  paid  in  part  to  nonfarmers,  are  not  included  with  the  nonagricul¬ 
tural  income  payments. 
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A  condensed  itemized  list  of  the  payments  included  as  nonagricultural  follows: 
(1)  Salaries  and  wages,  except  farm.,  including  work-relief  wages;  (2)  direct  and 
other  relief,  except  payments  to  farmers  under  national  agricultural  programs; 
(3)  social-security  benefits  and  other  labor  income  such  as  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  and  pensions,  both  industrial  and  governmental;  (4)  loans  and  payments 
to  veterans  on  adjusted-service  certificates  (important  only  in  1931  and  1936); 
(5)  total  dividends  and  interest,  except  interest  on  farm-mortgage  debt.  Agri¬ 
cultural  dividend  payments  which  are  unimportant  are  included  with  the  non¬ 
agricultural  income  payments;  (6)  entrepreneurial  income,  except  agricultural, 
and  (7)  net  rents  and  royalties,  except  agricultural. 

Agricultural  income  payments  include:  (1)  The  net  income  of  farm  operators 
(Government  payments  which  are  included  amounted  to  131  million  dollars  in 
1933,  447  in  1934,  573  in  1935,  287  in  1936,  367  in  1937,  482  in  1938,  807  in  1939, 
and  617  million  dollars  in  the  first  10  months  of  1940);  (2)  wages  of  agricultural 
labor,  and  (3)  interest  and  net  rents  on  agricultural  property.  Some  of  the 
wages,  interest,  and  rents  actually  go  to  nonfarmers  but  since  they  arise  in 
agriculture,  they  are  included  with  agricultural  income  payments  and  not  with 
the  nonagricultural  payments. 

Agricultural  income  payments  exclude  all  income  arising  from  nonfarm  sources, 
and  investments,  such  as  wages,  interest,  dividends,  pensions,  etc.,  received  by 
persons  living  on  farms.  These  are  included  with  the  nonagricultural  income 
payments  since  they  do  not  arise  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  know  wliat  agriculture’s  share  of  the 
national  income  is,  per  capita? 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  should  also  be  pleased  to  supply  that  data  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Income  payments  per  capita 


Nonagricultural 

Agricultural 

$412 

$159 

221 

1940  1  :  _  _  _ 

668 

1  Based  on  census  of  population,  Apr.  1,  1940. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  larger  now  than  it  was 
in  1909-14;  a  comparable  period? 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  insert  hi  the  record 
a  statement  showing  precisely  how  you  arrive  at  your  income,  the 
factors  involved,  and  all  the  things  that  are  taken  into  consideration? 
Would  that  be  possible? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  we  shall  include  a  definition  of  the  income 
figures. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  assume  that  that  income  is  measured  in  terms  of 
cash.  It  is  a  cash  income,  including  the  cash  value  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  that  are  raised  and  consumed  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  us  say,  the  business  operations? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir;  the  cash  income  from  operations, 
plus  the  value  of  commodities  consumed  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  talking  about  parity,  we  all  more  or  less  rather 
glibly  talk  about  it  these  days,  and  I  believe  we  all  in  a  general  way 
know  what  it  is,  but  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  us  just  how  you  ar¬ 
rive  at  it,  what  elements  enter  into  the  formula  by  which  you  arrive 
at  parity  between  the  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  products. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Briefly,  the  parity  price  for  an  agricultural  product 
today  is  that  price  which  would  give  the  product  the  same  purchas- 
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ing  power  in  terms  of  all  other  commodities  as  it  possessed  on  the 
average  during  the  5-year  period  1909-14. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  I  think  I  understand  that  as  a  definition  of 
what  parity  is,  but  in  what  terms  is  it  measured?  For  instance,  the 
purchasing  power— we  refer  to  the  purchasing  power  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  or  a  bushel  of  corn,  now,  in  terms  of  a  suit  of  clothes.  Is  it 
the  same  suit  of  clothes  that  was  bought  back  in  1909? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  making 
the  parity  figures  available  to  the  various  units  of  Government  for 
administrative  purposes  has  taken  into  consideration  the  changes  in 
the  nature  of  products  purchased  by  farmers  today  and  purchased  in 
that  base  period  of  1909-14. 

However,  the  parity  price  is  still  such  that  if  approximately  the 
same  products  were  purchased — that  is,  the  same  type  of  overalls, 
the  same  type  of  shoes — at  parity  prices  the  purchasing  power  of 
farm  commodities  would  be  today  what  it  was  in  the  base  period. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  could  not  measure  it  in  terms  of  tractors  or 
combines  or  automobiles,  because  they  did  not  have  them  in  those 
days;  at  least  there  were  practically  none.  There  were  no  combines 
and  but  very  few  tractors  and  automobiles. 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  is  true  that  farmers  are  using  many  new  things, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  the  statisticians  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
admitting  into  an  index  interim  changes  in  the  types  of  commodities 
involved.  That  is  true  of  any  general  price  index,  for  instance,  of 
the  index  of  the  general  level  of  wholesale  commodity  prices,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  but  allowances  are  made 
for  those  changes,  and  an  attempt  in  working  them  out  is  made  not 
to  have  the  change  itself  influence  the  index. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  do  the  prices  of  farm  commodities,  such  as 
corn,  wheat,  and  cotton,  compare  with  what  they  were  during  the 
comparative  or  base  period  of  1909-14? 

Mr.  Robbins.  An  average  of  the  current  prices  of  all  farm  products 
compared  with  the  base  period  of  1909-14  prices  will  show  that  it  is, 
as  of  April  15,  1941,  110  percent.  The  prices  paid  by  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  29  percent  higher  now  for  the  commodities  that  they  buy,  and 
the  prices  that  they  are  receiving  for  their  products  are  only  10  percent 
higher, 

Mr,  Williams.  You  mean  that  the  average  commodity  price  for 
agricultural  products  is  10  percent  higher  now  than  it  was  during  the 
base  period? 

Mr.  Robbins.  In  terms  of  dollars  unadjusted  for  the  change  in 
their  purchasing  power;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  have  in  mind  the  relation  that  the  farm 
income  and  the  nonfarm  income  of  say  1922  bears  to  that  of  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  have  figures  available  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  the  impression  from  the  showing  that  was 
made  before  the  so-called  monopoly  committee  that  the  figures  have 
remained  practically  the  same,  except  during  the  extreme  depression 
period,  1931-33,  perhaps;  and  that  the  ratio  of  farm  income  to  non¬ 
farm  income  has  remained  during  the  last  18  years  practically  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  the  3  or  4  years  which  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  would  be  glad  to  insert  in  the  record  a  tabulation 
showing  that,  if  you  would  like,  by  years.  The  ratio  at  the  present 
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time  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  prices  paid  is  89.  That  is, 
farmers  are  getting  only  89  percent  of  parity  prices  and  still  less  as 
a  percent  of  parity  income. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  always  a  question  in  my  mind,  why  this 
ratio  between  agriculture  and  nonagricult ural  industries  should  be 
frozen  in  a  period  of  35  years  ago.  That  has  never  been  entirely 
satisfactorily  explained  to  my  mind,  although  that  seems  to  be  the 
policy. 

Mr.  R  obbins.  Of  course,  much  could  be  said  about  the  period  that 
should  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  measuring  desirable  relationships 
between  agriculture  and  industry.  That  period  of  5  years  preceding 
the  first  World  War  was  generally  accepted,  however,  as  one  that  more 
or  less  reflected  an  established  relationship;  and  beginning  then  we 
had  the  first  World  War  disturbance  of  relationships,  and  then  the 
violent  post-war  adjustments,  and  beginning  with  the  twenties,  there 
was  a  depression  of  agriculture  that  proceeded  progressively  for  10 
years;  so  that  1909-14  is,  in  a  sense,  about  the  latest  5-year  period 
that  reflects  what  might  be  called  a  basic  normal  relationship. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  sides  to  it,  and  that  if 
the  price  of  agricultural  products  today  is  10  percent  higher  than 
during  the  base  period,  instead  of  the  concerted  effort  to  raise  those 
prices  still  higher  there  might  be  a  concerted  effort  to  lower  the  prices 
of  the  others,  in  the  interest  of  the  general  economy  and  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  fact  that  they  are  10  percent  higher  is  a  matter 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  If  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
is  less,  prices  are  higher;  but  the  farmer’s  purchasing  power,  which 
after  all  is  the  important  thing,  is  less  now  than  it  was.  While  it  is 
true  that  things  he  is  selling  are  up  10  percent  in  terms  of  dollars 
without  allowance  for  change  in  their  purchasing  power,  the  things 
which  the  farmer  buys  are  up  29  percent. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about — if  you 
can  lower  the  price  of  things  the  farmer  is  buying,  his  purchasing 
power  would  be  increased  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  the  prices  which  he  receives  are  actually  higher 
in  terms  of  dollars?  Now,  if  you  could  lower  in  terms  of  dollars  the 
selling  price  of  the  materials  which  he  buys,  his  purchasing  power  will 
be  increased,  and  it  would  be  more  than  it  was  back  in  the  base 
period? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  ol  all  the 
people,  the  consuming  public,  it  strikes  me  that  as  a  general  policy 
if  it  could  be  done,  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  lower  the  costs  of 
the  non  agricultural  products  rather  than  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  might  be  true.  It  is  certainly  desirable  to 
stabilize  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  which  is  just  another  way 
of  saying  “stabilize  the  general  price  level”;  but  the  fact  is  that  in 
order  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  things  farmers  buy,  the  Congress 
would  have  to  revise  the  income  of  industry  perhaps  by  changing 
laws  pertaining  to  quotas,  tariffs,  franchises,  patents,  and  the  legal 
protections  given  labor,  such  as  collective-bargaining  laws  and  mini¬ 
mum-wage  and  maximum-hour  laws.  There  is,  however,  no  immedi- 
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ate  prospect  of  those  things  being  done;  and  our  proposal  is  really  an 
effort,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  industrial  incomes  and  prices  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  going  to  be  reduced,  to  bring  agriculture  up  a  bit,  so  that  it 
will  be  more  nearly  in  line  with  this  old  relationship.  But  even  so, 
this  should  be  pointed  out:  If  farmers  should  obtain  parity  prices, 
they  would  still  receive  far  less  income  on  the  average  than  the  remain¬ 
ing  75  percent  of  the  population. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  there.  If  it  could  be 
done,  and  if  you  brought  about  this  reduction  referred  to,  would  not 
any  such  reduction  automatically  effect  or  accomplish  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  income  of  agriculture,  because  of  the  decrease  in  purchasing 
power? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  do  not  agree  to  that.  Industry  itself  can 
do  it,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  to  answer  your  question, 
that  if  you  had  a  general  decrease  in  the  price  level  of  nonagricultural 
products,  and  an  absence  of  the  present  artificial  demands  created 
by  war  conditions,  you  would  impair  the  demand  for  agricultural 
products. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Not  because  of  the  new  relationship  that  would 
prevail,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  an  economy  that  is 
based  so  largely  on  a  contractual  basis. 

We  have  contracts  for  wages  and  rents,  and  contracts  for  debts, 
and  many  other  things,  and  if  the  general  price  level  declines  the 
established  contractual  relationships  are  upset  and  produce  a  so-called 
business  depression.  The  consequence  of  that  is  to  reduce,  of  course, 
the  demands  for  agricultural  products,  and  a  downward  spiral  is 
started.  That  is,  decreases  in  the  general  price  level  are  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  generally  depressed  business  conditions. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  There  is  no  use  pursuing  that 
theoretical  discussion,  I  suppose,  any  further. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  I  read  from  a  newspaper  article,  but  I 
noticed  in  yesterday’s  Star  an  article  which  purported  to  quote  from 
the  Bureau  of  Economics  of  the  Agriculture  Department,  in  which 
they  very  severely  criticized  the  agricultural  adjustment  program. 
Now,  it  struck  me  as  being  rather  peculiar,  coming  from  the  same 
Department,  that  we  would  have  this  statement.  I  am  going  to  read 
this  part  of  it: 

The  Economics  Bureau  report  said  the  control  programs  operated  by  another 
Agriculture  Department  agency,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
had  helped  bring  about  a  shift  in  consumption  from  American  to  foreign  cotton, 
by  holding  prices  of  the  American  product  above  its  normal  relationship  with 
cotton  produced  in  other  countries.  These  developments,  loss  of  American 
export  markets  and  increased  consumption  of  foreign  cotton,  emphasize  the 
fact,  says  the  report,  that  in  the  absence  of  monopoly  control  of  the  world’s 
supplies  of  cotton,  restrictions  on  production  in  the  United  States  and  price 
maintenance  for  American  cotton,  without  similar  restrictions  and  controls  for 
other  cottons  tend  to  reduce  the  outlets  for  American  cotton  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  cotton  industry  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  cotton  producers  of 
other  countries,  and  of  producers  of  other  fibers  that  compete  with  cotton. 

Now,  I  was  a  little  surprised  and  somewhat  disappointed  to  find 
two  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  far  apart  on  the 
fundamental  principle  involved  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  have  not  seen  the  newspaper  account  to  which  you 
refer,  but  cotdd  this  be  the  circumstance:  That  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
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cultural  Economics,  which  I  believe  it  is  stated  prepared  the  report, 
is  not  at  cross  purposes  and  has  no  misunderstanding  with  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration?  Both  bureaus,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  realize  fully  that  in  order  to  maintain  our  normal  share  of  the 
world  export  market  it  is  necessary  to  offer  American  products  at 
fully  competitive  prices ;  and  that  means  that  if  the  price  in  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  gold  is  higher  than  the  price  elsewhere,  an  export 
subsidy  must  be  paid  or  some  other  device  found  to  meet  competition. 

It  is  not  true,  either,  that  funds  have  been  available  to  pay  as  much 
of  export  subsidies  as  woidd  have  been  paid  in  the  past  to  hold  our 
export  business,  or  that  the  higher  prices  in  the  United  States  have 
been  the  sole  cause  of  increases  in  the  cotton  growths  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  After  all,  the  production  in  foreign  countries  came  about  in 
part  because  of  their  increased  knowledge  of  cotton  production  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  exchange  problems.  Very  few  other  products 
could  be  exported  to  maintain  their  foreign-exchange  position,  and 
technical  developments  resulted  -in  greater  production  of  cotton  in 
certain  foreign  countries. 

But  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  our  place  in 
the  world  market,  I  believe  both  the  B.  A.  E.  and  the  A.  A.  A.  would 
tell  you,  is  not  one  of  mere  price  and  throat-cutting  competition  for 
such  meager  markets  as  still  exist.  The  answer  is  probably  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  which  would  assure  to  all  cotton-exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  first,  a  fair  share  of  the  world  market,  and,  second,  reasonable 
prices  in  it  for  all  concerned;  and  the  policy  of  the  whole  Department 
of  Agriculture,  including  those  two  bureaus  which  are  mentioned,  has 
been  directed  toward  that  ultimate  objective. 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  cost  of  cotton 
production?  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton?  What 
is  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  would  depend  upon  what  section  of  the  country 
it  is. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  asking  him  if  he  has  anything  to  show  the 
average  cost.  Very  naturally,  it  would  depend  on  the  section  of 
the  country,  and  the  methods. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  average  dollar  cost  for  the  10-year  period 
1928-37,  is,  for  the  Coastal  Plain  area,  10.9  cents  per  pound;  Pied¬ 
mont  area,  10.6  cents  per  pound;  the  Gulf  coast,  Prairie,  and  Black 
Prairie,  11.6  cents  per  pound;  for  the  western  hilly  areas,  12.3  cents 
per  pound — and  so  on. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  based  upon  what  price  for  labor? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  of  course,  Mr.  Patman,  is  the  fundamental 
point.  Here  is  the  situation:  The  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land, 
hiring  labor  through  a  share-cropping  or  share-tenant  arrangement, 
at  the  low  prices  at  which  that  labor  is  available  in  the  South  today, 
can  show  an  accounting  profit  in  producing  cotton;  but  a  man  who 
owus  his  own  farm  ami  does  his  own  work  will  find  that  his  income 
from  the  production  of  cotton  is  very  meager  indeed. 

To  make  an  offhand  estimate,  probably  cotton  producers  do  not 
receive  as  much  as  15  cents  per  hour  for  their  labor,  or  less  than  one- 
half  the  minimum  wage  that  is  fixed  by  law  for  unskilled  labor  in 
cotton  mills. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  high,  Doctor — 15  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  may  be. 
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Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  W  illiams.  While  we  are  on  that  question — you  have  got  the 
rverage  cost  of  around  10  or  11  cents,  depending  upon  the  grade  or 
kind  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  the  accounting  cost  at  these  low  rates  at 
which  labor  is  available  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  you  got  the  figures  showing  the  minimum 
cost,  where  the  cotton  is  produced  I  might  say  with  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  machinery  and  means  and  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances?  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  range. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  lowest  figure  of  average  costs  for  any  area  for 
the  10-year  period  1928-37  is  8.7  cents,  which  of  course  is  for  the 
irrigated  areas.  That  includes  the  lands  in  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  western  Texas. 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  they  producing  cotton,  on  these  large  planta¬ 
tions,  with  their  tractors  and  other  improved  machinery,  where  they 
hire  the  work  done,  at  a  less  cost  to  the  farmer  than  in  the  case  of  the 
farmer  who  produces  his  own,  or  the  small  producer  who  produces 
three  to  five  bales  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  compute  that  man’s 
cost — he  is  performing  his  own  labor — and  how  you  would  evaluate 
that;  but  of  course  the  mechanized  production  of  cotton  on  a  large 
scale  greatly  reduces  the  dollar  cost  and  increases  efficiency. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  there  a  tendency  more  or  less  toward  that? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Williams.  Is  it  a  very  marked  tendency? 

Air.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  How’  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Simply  because  it  wras  profitable  to  mechanize 
agricultural  production . 

Air.  Williams.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  they  have  received  additional 
benefit  payments? 

Air.  Robbins.  That  has  been  part  of  the  profit. 

Air.  Williams.  And  have  they  not  engaged  in  that  kind  of  work 
in  order  to  get  all  the  benefit  payments,  rather  than  employing  tenants 
and  sharecroppers? 

Air.  Robbins.  That  is  true,  except  as  you  know,  the  Congress 
placed  a  limitation  on  payments  to  large  operators,  not  more  than 
$10,000,  for  the  A.  A.  A.  funds.  Congress  has  also  provided  for 
withholding  payments  from  landlords  who  make  unjustifiable  changes 
in  their  leasing  arrangements. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  I  have  asked  about  cotton  I  assume  applies  to 
wdieat  and  corn  in  a  general  way  also? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Air.  Williams.  In  making  these  loans,  as  you  have  made  them  in 
the  past,  as  I  understand  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
there  are  certain  compulsory  provisions. 

Air.  Robbins.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Air.  Williams.  Ranging  from  52  to  75  percent  of  the  parity  price 
in  general;  is  that  true? 

Air.  Robbins.  That  is  true.  Under  certain  conditions,  loans  are 
mandatory  at  not  less  than  52  and  not  more  than  75  percent  of  parity 
on  cotton  today. 

Air.  Williams.  On  cotton,  corn,  and  wdieat? 
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Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  general  provision  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Under  certain  conditions? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  qualifying  conditions  in  it,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  you.  Now,  what  has  been  the  rate  at  which  you  have  loaned — 
what  percentage  of  parity?  At  what  percentage  of  parity  have  these 
loans  been  made,  or  are  they  being  made  now,  on  each  one  of  these 
articles,  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat? 

Mr.  Robbins.  At  the  present  time,  the  loan  on  corn  is  75  percent 
of  parity.  That  loan  rate  is  automatically  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  which  include  a  formula  for  the  loan  rate  on 
corn. 

The  loan  rate  on  wheat  at  the  present  time  is  56  percent  of  parity. 
On  cotton,  it  is  also  56  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  us  go  back  and  take  this  situation:  What  is  the 
parity  price  of  corn,  now? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Parity  on  corn,  today  is  82.8  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  W  illiams.  What  is  it  on  wheat? 

Mr.  Robbins.  $1.14,  even. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  what,  on  cotton? 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  is  an  even  16  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  cotton?  Now,  if  this  parity  price  loan 
base  is  raised  to  85  percent  instead  of  75,  how  much  more  will  that 
mean?  How  much  more  money  will  you  have  to  have? 

Mr.  Robbins.  At  least  200  millions  more. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  program  will  raise  the 
price;  if  so,  how  much  to  the  consumer? 

Mi-.  Rob  bins.  That  is,  you  would  like  an  estimate  of  how  much 
agricultural  income  could  be  increased  by  making  loans — that  is,  85 
percent  of  parity  loans — at  rates  that  would  require  at  least  an  addi¬ 
tional  $200,000,000?  May  we  place  an  estimate  in  the  record  for  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  that. 

(The  estimate  requested  is  as  follows:) 

It  is  estimated  that  an  increase  in  loan  rates  on  basic  crops  from  75  to  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  would  result  in  an  increase  of  approximately  $350,000,000  in 
income  from  these  crops. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  take  these  other  products  that  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  especially  dairy  products, 
about  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint  and  dissatis¬ 
faction;  you  have  made  loans  on  those,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  R  obbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  percent?  I  do  not  believe  that  is  in  your 
compilation,  here. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  minimum  price  announced  last  month  on  butter 
was  31  cents  per  pound,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  approximately  92 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  your  last  loan?  What  has  it  been  through 
the  last  few  years?  It  is  up  as  high  now  as  92  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  preceding  loan  on  butter  was  approximately 
75  percent  of  parity. 
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Mr.  Williams.  How  lias  it  run  through  the  years?  Has  it  run 
75  percent,  or  more? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Seventy-five  percent  has  been  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Williams.  On  butter? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  on  any  other  dairy  products?  There  has  been 
no  loan  on  any  other  dairy  products,  except  butter? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  on  butter? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  much  was  loaned  in  1940  on  butter? 

Mr.  R  obbins.  How  many  dollars? 

Mr.  Hull.  How  many  dollars. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Upon  announcement  of  the  1940  loan  the  price 
advanced  and  we  got  very  little  in;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  about 
65,000  pounds,  and - 

Mr.  Hull.  How  much,  in  money? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  $20,000. 

Mr.  Williams.-  You  say  upon  the  announcement  of  the  loan  price 
the  price  of  butter  advanced? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  much? 

Mr.  Robbins.  To  just  about  enough  above  the  loan  rate  so  that  it 
was  sold  rather  than  placed  under  loan. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  always  make  these  loan  announcements 
below  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Or  above? 

Mr.  Robbins.  They  have  been  made  above.  An  outstanding  case 
was  in  the  event  of  the  first  loan  made  on  cotton.  When  the  A.  A.  A. 
cotton  program  was  adopted  it  was  known  that  with  the  control  of 
production  the  supply  would  be  smaller  and  the  price  would  be  higher. 
A  loan  was  announced  considerably  above  the  prevailing  price  of 
cotton.  The  result  was  that  cotton  moved  into  the  loan,  and  then 
that  loan  was  liquidated,  and  the  farmers  made  the  profit. 

If  that  had  not  been  done,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton 
brought  about  by  the  first  A.  A.  A.  program  for  cotton  would  have 
gone  to  the  purchasers  of  the  cotton,  who  would  have  taken  title  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  marketing;  that  is,  the  cotton  merchants  and 
the  cotton  mills. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  policy,  though — you  place  it  below  the 
market  price? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  generally. 

Mr.  Williams.  As  a  general  thing,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  that  particular  year  the  loan  was  above  the  market 
price  of  corn,  too,  but  the  corn  price  advanced,  and  you  did  not  lose 
anything? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir.  It  was  done  generally. 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  one  other  question  I  want  to  ask.  How  do 
you  get  your  money  to  make  these  loans,  just  in  order  to  have  it  in 
the  record?  Where  do  you  get  your  funds?  How  do  you  raise  them? 

Mr.  Robbins.  An  announcement  is  made  of  a  loan  program  under 
the  terms  of  which  a  local  bank  mav  advance  a  loan,  on  the  terms. 
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conditions,  and  forms  provided,  and  obtain  the  guaranty  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that,  in  the  event  the  loan  is  not 
repaid,  and  upon  demand  by  the  bank,  the  Corporation  will  purchase 
the  note  at  its  face  value,  plus  a  minimum  guaranteed  interest;  in 
the  case  of  grain  loans,  for  instance,  of  1 %  percent.  The  1%  percent 
is  the  minimum  guaranteed  interest  rate  to  the  lending  bank.  Three 
percent  is  the  amount  charged  the  producer.  The  difference  is  the 
margin  out  of  which  the  Corporat  ion  is  expected  to  recoup  its  operating 
expenses. 

Some  loans  are  made  directly  to  producers  through  their  own 
associations,  but  most  of  the  Corporation’s  loans  are  handled  through 
local  lending  agencies;  and,  of  course,  they  are  almost  exclusively 
banks. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  make  myself  entirely  clear  as  to  what  I 
meant.  What  I  wanted  is,  Where  do  you  get  your  funds  with  which 
to  redeem  these  loans  from  the  banks? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Through  the  sale  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  Corporation’s  notes. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  R.  F.  C.? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  R.  F.  C.  furnishes  the  money,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  sell  them  through  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  public? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  At  what  rate  of  interest  have  they  been  selling? 

Mr.  Robbins.  For  2-year  notes,  at  between  one-half  of  1  percent 
per  annum  and  1  percent  per  annum.  The  last  issue  was  at  about 
three-fourths  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  get  your  money,  then,  at  from  one-half  to 
1  percent  interest? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  then,  on  these  loans  that  you  make,  if  you  own 
them,  if  you  have  the  loan,  if  you  redeem  if  from  the  bank,  you  get 
3  percent? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  if  you  have  not  redeemed  it,  you  get  in  some 
cases  \y2  percent  and  in  other  cases  1  percent? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No. 

Mr.  Williams.  Or  2? 

Mr.  Robbins.  When  a  grain  loan  is  made  directly  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  its  gross  income  for  interest  is  3  percent,  but  if  it  is  made  by  a 
lending  agency  the  Corporation’s  income  is  1  %  percent,  the  lending 
agency  keeping  the  other  1 }{,  for  interest  on  its  funds,  and  for  the  work 
that  the  lending  agency  does  in  making  up  the  loan  papers  and  other 
things. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  insure  it  for  1  %  percent? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  what  do  you  do  about,  the  2  percent  on  an 
individual  loan? 

Mr.  Robbins.  In  the  case  of  cotton  loans,  the  banks  perform  much 
more  work  than  in  the  case  of  grain  loans.  That  is,  the  banks  do 
much  work  in  executing  the  loan  documents,  and  so  on.  In  the  case 
of  grain  loans  that  work  is  done  by  county  agricultural  conservation 
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committees  and  consequently  there  is  a  slight  difference  of  one-half  of 
1  percent  in  the  interest  rate,  2  percent  being  the  minimum  guaranteed 
banks  on  cotton  loans,  1%  percent  being  the  minimum  guaranteed 
banks  on  grains. 

Mr.  Kean.  Of  course  those  notes  are  guaranteed  fully  by  the  United 
States  Government? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
This  is  a  proposal  to  extend  what  is  referred  to  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  believe  you 
said  the  time  expires  June  30,  1941.  That  is  this  year. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  I  am  in  accord  with  this  bill,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  thing;  that  is  the  indeterminate  term.  If  I  read  this  bill 
correctly,  it  is  extended  for  all  time  to  come.  In  other  words,  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  to  repeal  the  law,  or  change  it? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  provision  states,  I  believe,  “until  the  Congress 
shall  otherwise  direct.” 

Mr.  Patman.  In  other  words,  if  Congress  were  to  pass  a  bill  by 
majority  vote  to  liquidate  the  Corporation,  and  the  then  Executive 
should  veto  it,  it  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  to  stop 
this  particular  corporation?  Do  you  consider  this  a  public  agency. 
Dr.  Robbins? 

Miss  Sumner.  Mr.  Patman,  will  you  yield  on  that?  That  is  the 
thing  that  I  have  been  wondering  about,  when  you  say  “until  the 
Congress.”  Does  that  mean  that  it  will  go  to  the  President  for  ap¬ 
proval  or  veto? 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  the  language  there  is  rather  loose,  probably, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  construed  that,  unless  the  Congress  passed  a 
law  determining  otherwise,  it  will  continue. 

(There  was  further  discussion  off  the  record.) 

Air.  Patman.  I  will  pass  that  up,  because  I  think  we  understand 
that. 

Mr.  Robbins.  What  term?  Did  you  have  in  mind  a  definite  term, 
Mr.  Patman? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  was  just  making  sure  that  that  is  what  you  had  in 
mind.  In  other  words,  you  want  this  bill  passed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Corporation  will  continue  until  another  law  is  passed  liquidating 
it  or  changing  it? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  There  is  no  difference  between  us  on  that.  I  mean, 
there  is  a  difference  between  us  of  course,  in  that  I  do  not  agree  that 
that  should  be  done;  but  we  understand  each  other. 

Miss  Sumner.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  permanent  law. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  makes  it  a  permanent  law — just  like  the  Federal 
Reserve.  At  first,  you  know,  it  had  a  20-year  term,  and  7  years  before 
the  time  expired  they  came  to  Congress  and  got  them  to  make  it  a 
permanent  law;  and  now,  to  change  the  Federal  Reserve  Law,  or  to 
liquidate  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  Congress  would  have  to  pass  an 
act;  and  then,  if  it  were  vetoed  by  the  President,  two-thirds  of  each 
House  could  change  it.  That  is  what  would  happen  here,  if  it  is 
passed  as  contemplated. 
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Mr.  Robbins.  Mr.  Patman,  I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  intent  or 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  it  difficult 
for  the  Congress  to  terminate  it,  but  merely  to  have  the  life  of  the 
Corporation  extended - 

Mr.  Patman.  For  a  definite  period? 

Mr.  Robbins.  For  some  reasonably  long  period,  so  that  there 
would  not  be  a  question  arise  frequently  about  whether  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  he  able  to  continue  to  support  agricultural  prices;  if  such  a 
doubt  should  arise,  there  might  be  a  tendency  for  farm  prices  to 
become  depressed.  Assurance  that  the  Government  will  continue  the 
operations  of  the  Corporation,  might  also  tend  to  give  a  good  market 
for,  and  hence  a  lower  interest  rate  for,  its  notes. 

Mr.  Patman.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  being  a  public  agency,  you 
agree  that  this  is  a  public  agency,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  certainly  is.  All  its  stock  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  the  answer  is,  it  is  a  public  agency? 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  is  a  public  agency. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  to  whom  are  you  responsible,  as  president  of  this 
agency? 

Mr.  Robbins.  To  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  P  atman.  Are  you  not  responsible  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  assume  that  all  public  servants  are  responsible 
to  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  not  consider  that  this  is  an  agency  of  the 
Government,  responsible  to  Congress?  Do  you  not  agree  on  that, 
Dr.  Robbins?  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  question  on  that. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Under  the  President’s  reorganization  plan  which 
became  effective  July  1 ,  1939,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  my  interpretation 
has  been  that  that  meant  that  the  Corporation,  was  no  longer  a  so- 
called  independent  agency  but  was  part  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  therefore  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  drew  this  bill,  I  assume,  did  you  not,  or  had  it 
drawn? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Mr.  Shields,  here,  our  legal  advisor,  aided  in  drafting 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  state  in  the  bill  it  is  an  agency  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Since  you  ask  again,  and  you  are  a  lawyer,  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Shields  whether  that  term  has  any  particular  technical 
significance. 

Mr.  Shields.  We  agree  with  you,  Congressman,  this  is  an  agency 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  now,  after  the  reorganization  plan,  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  just  the  same  as  any  other  bureau, 
except  that  it  had  a  different  origin.  The  answer  to  your  question  is 
“Yes,”  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  agree  then  it  is  responsible  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Shields.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  is  it  the  duty  of  this  agency  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  Shields.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Patman.  1  mean  that  is  one  of  the  purposes  and  duties  of  any 
agency  of  the  Government,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress? 
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Mr.  Shields.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  agree  to  that,  do  you,  Dr.  Robbins? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Why,  certainly.  That  is  the  work  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  to  administer  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Patman.  To  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress,  if  known? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Patman.  O.  K. 

Now,  you  have  taken  title  to  cotton,  amounting  to  6,200,000  bales, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  Have  you  taken  title  to  any  corn?  If  so,  to  how 
much? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  Corporation  now  owns  221,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Patman.  Where  is  that  corn? 

Mr.  Ro  bbins.  That  corn  is  stored  in  terminal  elevators,  subter¬ 
minal  elevators,  country  elevators,  and  steel  bins  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  throughout  the  Corn  Belt. 

Mr.  Patman.  How  long  have  you  had  this  corn  stored — 2  or  3  years, 
some  of  it? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  oldest  is  1938  corn. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  not  store 
some  of  this  corn  back  on  the  farm,  in  the  barns  of  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  loan  corn;  but  Mr.  Patman  was,  I  believe, 
asking  about  the  Government-owned  corn. 

The  Chairman.  But  originally  you  stored  loan  corn  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  storage  charges  on  this  corn? 
You  pay  storage,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  farmer  offers  free  storage  for  corn  for  a  certain 
period.  Then,  when  the  Government  took  title,  it  paid  storage  on 
the  corn  that  was  stored  in  the  country,  sub  terminal  and  terminal 
elevators,  of  course - 

Mr.  Patman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  charges? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  Government  simply  bore  the  cost  of  purchasing 
and  erecting  steel  bins  for  the  corn  that  was  stored  in  its  own  prop¬ 
erties. 

Mr.  Patman.  How  much  is  stored  in  privately  owned  elevators  or 
storage  warehouses,  approximately? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Approximately  90,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Patman.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  storage  charges  on  that 
corn? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Approximately  7  cents  per  bushel  per  year. 

Mr.  Patman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  rate? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  was  arrived  at  by  a  committee  that  was  set  up 
to  investigate  the  costs  and  conditions,  and  to  negotiate  with  the 
elevator  operators  as  to  the  rate. 

Mr.  Patman.  To  give  them  a  fair  return  on  their  money?  The  rate 
would  be  a  fair  one  to  the  elevators  and  the  storage  companies? 

Mr.  R  obbins.  Why,  of  course. 

Mr.  Patman.  Did  you  ask  for  competitive  bids  on  any  of  this? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask  for  competitive 
bids  in  order  for  the  Government  to  have  substantial  bargaining 
power  and  obtain  reasonable  rates  in  the  case  of  grains,  because  the 
Government  was  building  its  own  warehousing  facilities. 
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Mr.  Patman.  Grain  elevators  and  warehouses? 

Mr.  Robbins.  In  the  form  of  steel  bins. 

Miss  Sumner.  Mr.  Patman,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  before  you 
pursue  that  line  of  questioning  further  that  they  were  in  different 
shape  down  there.  They  protested.  I  had  elevator  men  come  down 
to  my  office  and  protest  that  the  price  they  were  getting  was  much  too 
low,  and  they  showed  me  the  figures  they  got  in  Illinois,  showing  the 
low  cost  of  storage  space,  but  here  they  were  faced  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  coming  in  and  buying  these  little  steel  bins,  which,  as  their 
representatives  have  spoken  of  them,  look  like  garbage  cans,  and  the 
Government  set  them  up  all  around  the  country;  so  rather  than  see 
the  Government  using  its  own  storage  bins  the  men  were  glad  to  get 
what  they  could  get,  whether  below  cost  or  not,  and,  as  a  consequence,, 
in  about  every  town  we  had  just  dozens  of  these  little  storage  bins 
owned  by  the  Government,  not  paying  anybody  any  storage  rate. 
In  other  words,  we  are  in  a  worse  situation  than  you  are,  because  we 
are  not  getting  anything. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  mean  they  were  using  them  as  a  threat  to  force 
the  storage  charges  down? 

Miss  Sumner.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  necessarily  using  them 
as  a  threat.  I  just  simply  mean  that  if  a  man  had  any  available 
storage  space  he  would  rather  gire  the  Government  that  storage  space 
at  below  cost  than  to  see  everything  go  to  the  Government  bins. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  similar  to  the  cotton,  except  the  warehouses 
are  owned  by  the  State  and  subsidized  by  the  State  instead  of  by  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  Ford.  Are  we  going  over  that? 

Miss  Sumner.  I  thought  we  could  save  your  time. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  doesn’t  take  many  of  the  Mammoth-Cave  size. 

Miss  Sumner.  I  wanted  to  tell  Mr.  Patman  the  reason  they  are 
not  complaining  of  recent  pressure  is  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  Now,  let  me  pursue  this,  if  you  do  not  mind,  just  a 
moment.  How  about  wheat?  How  much  Government-owned  wheat 
do  you  have? 

Mr.  Robbins.  As  of  April  30,  there  was  29,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Patman.  Where  is  that  stored? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  stored  in  elevators. 

Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  not  usually  have  more  than  that?  Is  not 
that  a  small  quantity? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No.  At  the  end  of  last  year’s  wheat  operations  the 
Government  had  only  approximately  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of 
wheat  on  hand,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  really  do  not  care  about  that.  Do  you  store  that 
in  private  elevators? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  storage  charges? 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  is  the  same  as  for  corn. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  same  way?  But  you  never  have  asked  for  com¬ 
petitive  bids? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No;  it  has  not  been  necessary. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  either  corn  or  wheat? 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  has  not  been  necessary,  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment — 
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Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  own  any  barley,  butter,  hops,  and  peanuts? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  Government  does  not  store  those  items. 

Mr.  Patman.  Does  it  store  any  other  items? 

Mr.  Robbins.  There  may  be  a  minor  exception. 

Mr.  Patman.  Let  us  go  back,  now.  You  say  the  Government 
does  not  store  any.  Do  you  own  any  of  it  that  is  stored  in  private 
warehouses?  Does  the  Government  own  any  barley,  butter,  hops, 
and  peanuts? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  what  about  the  other  items — pecans,  prunes, 
rye,  turpentine?  Do  you  own  any  of  those? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  Government  owns  none  of  those  except  1,300 
bushels  of  rye. 

Mr.  Patman.  Where  do  you  store  that? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  suppose  that  is  stored  in  an  elevator;  I  don’t 
know.  It  is  a  small  item,  I  find  here,  appearing  in  the  accounts. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  I  agree  it  is  a  small  item,  and  I  will  not  pursue 
that  further. 

Now,  you  stated  awhile  ago  that  farmers  probably  do  not  make 
over  15  cents  an  hour  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
cotton.  Do  you  not  think  your  figures  are  about  twice  too  high, 
there,  Dr.  Robbins?  How  do  you  arrive  at  15  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  said,  at  present  prices;  and  that  was  merely,  I 
believe  I  mentioned,  an  off-hand  estimate.  It  was  based  on  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  director  of  the  southern  division  of  A.  A.  A.,  that 
parity  prices  might  yield  farmers,  as  I  recall,  only  18  cents  per  hour 
for  their  labor. 

Mr.  Patman.  Is  it  not  agreed  that  it  requires  about  an  hour  of 
labor  to  produce  1  pound  of  cotton  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  say  that  that  seems  to  be  about  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  enjoyed  the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Williams  about 
this  parity-price  question.  Now,  that  is  based  upon  the  cheapest  kind 
of  labor,  is  it  not — 50  cents  and  a  dollar  a  day?  I  mean  the  prices  you 
gave  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  very  cheapest? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Unskilled  agricultural  labor  is  the  lowest  priced;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  Fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  a  day — whatever  they  get — 
and  besides,  under  this  program  that  you  refer  to,  twice  parity,  the 
farmers  in  this  country  cannot  make  a  living.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  produce.  Nobody  can  make  a  living. 

You  take  farmers  in  my  country,  some  of  them  are  cut  down  to  one 
and  two  bales,  farmers  with  big  families.  They  cannot  possibly  make 
a  living.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
whereby  the  farm  family  could  sell  enough  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and 
other  basic  products,  if  they  produce  them,  at  a  fixed  price,  to  give 
the  farmer  a  minimum  income  like,  say,  $1,000  a  year,  or  something 
like  that? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Of  course,  the  loan  does  fix  the  minimum  price  at 
which  he  need  sell. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  on  the  commodity? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  true,  sir. 
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Mr.  Patman.  But  not  a  farm  family?  In  other  words,  the  farm 
family  is  reduced,  although  you  say  the  farmer  receives  a  good  price, 
yet  he  is  not  allowed  to  produce  enough  of  it  to  make  a  good  living? 
It  is  just  as  if  we  said  to  a  laborer,  “We  will  give  you  $5  an  hour 
and  we  will  let  you  work  a  half  an  hour  a  week.”  That  is  the  same 
theory  as  the  one  with  which  the  farmer  is  faced  today. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is.true.  That  is  a  fundamental  cotton  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  give  you  this  illustration.  About  4 
miles  out  from  my  little  town  is  a  farmer  who  is  getting  old.  He  has 
farmed  all  lbs  life.  He  has  three  in  his  family,  including  two  elderly 
women.  He  came  to  see  me  one  morning,  about  the  first  or  second 
year  of  this  program,  or  at  any  rate,  early  in  the  program.  With 
three  in  the  family,  they  had  allotted  him  800  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  a 
fraction  over  a  half  bale,  as  his  cotton  crop,  that  year;  and  that  was 
his  money  crop.  That  is  what  he  had,  to  buy  clothes,  vehicles,  farm¬ 
ing  implements,  tools,  to  repair  his  house,  pay  taxes,  hospitalize  his 
wife  if  she  got  ill.  or  to  bury  her  when  she  died.  Of  course,  that  is  an 
extreme  picture. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  extreme,  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  illustrates  what  Mr.  Patman  is  talking  about. 
It  is  a  defect  that  I  have  always  seen  in  the  farm  program — one  that 
should  be  considered,  it  seems  to  me,  more  than  it  has  been. 

Production  should  be  based  more  on  the  family  unit  than  upon 
acres,  or  the  number  of  mules,  or  form  of  production. 

Miss  Sumner.  How  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Chairman?  Do  you  mean 
to  have  them  just  keep  a  family-sized  farm? 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 

Miss  Sumner.  I  did  not  understand  what  you  said,  either,  as  to 
that.  Do  you  mean  they  ought  to  encourage  just  having  family¬ 
sized  farms? 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  program  should  at  least 
undertake  as  far  as  possible  to  allow  sufficient  production  to  afford 
at  least  a  decent  income  to  the  family. 

Mr.  Gamble.  How  could  that  man  live,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  He  could  not  live  that  way  long. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  an  illustration,  that  fits  the 
whole  South.  The  average  farmer,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  will 
produce  about  3  bales  of  cotton.  The  tenant  farmer  has  to  pay  a 
fourth  as  rental  for  his  land.  He  has  a  little  over  2  bales  of  cotton. 
At  10  cents  a  pound  that  is  about  $100,  for  the  family.  That  is  his 
money  crop.  It  takes  all  of  his  cottonseed  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer. 
That  is  typical  of  the  southeast. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  is  slow  starvation,  that  is  all  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Cotton  is  the  farmer’s  money  crop.  We  get 
awav  from  it  in  some  communities;  we  raise  some  hogs.  In  some 
sections  we  have  commercial  production  of  peanuts,  but  cotton  is  our 
croj),  and  how  anybody  can  oppose  a  parity  price  for  cotton  in  the 
face  of  the  wages  the  man  on  the  farm  receives,  staggers  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  make  this  statement  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Brown’s  illustration:  If  you  raised  it  to  parity  price  or  16  cents,  the 
farmer  would  still  have  only  $160.  Has  not  farm  productivity 
increased  about  70  percent  during  this  time? 

Mr  Robbins.  I  could  not  answer  that  off-hand,  Mr.  Williams. 
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Mr.  Patman.  If  you  would  let  me  ask  one  question,  Mr.  Williams, 
I  will  have  finished. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right.  1  think  you  will  find  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Rorbins.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  E.  D.  White,  assistant 
director  of  the  corporation’s  cotton  division,  who  is  a  cotton  grower 
from  Arkansas,  to  state  briefly  to  the  chairman  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  A.  A.  A.  program  since  its  inception,  to 
take  greater  account  of  these  problems  of  the  very  small  cotton  grower. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know  improvements  have  been  made  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  but  still  they  cannot  make  a  living.  Dr.  Robbins;  they  just 
cannot  do  it. 

I  want  to  ask  one  question,  and  1  will  be  through.  You  are  asking 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill,  based  upon  the  statement  you  have  made 
to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  farm 
income.  To  increase  the  Corporation’s  borrowing  power  and  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Corporation  are  necessary  in  order  even  to  maintain  the 
present  meager  share  of  the  national  income  obtained  by  farmers. 

Mr.  Patman.  Recognizing  the  answers  to  my  question  relative  to 
this  being  a  public  agency,  responsible  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Of  course.  I  do  not  understand  why  there  should  be 
any  question  about  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Robbins,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Under 
the  present  law,  would  it  be  possible  not  to  apply  the  adjustment 
program  to  any  farm — let  us  say  a  farm  on  which  the  crop  is  cotton 
where  the  production  was  any  less  than  5  bales?  Would  it  require  an 
amendment  by  Congress?  If  that  were  possible,  would  not  that  to 
some  extent  answer  that  situation? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  will  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  White,  who  will 
answer  it,  in  also  answering  the  chairman’s  question. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  would  be  the  increase  under  such  a  program,  in 
the  production  of  cotton,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  E.  D.  White.  I  might  say  how  the  allotments  are  determined 
now  in  answer  to  that,  and  if  it  does  not  answer  it  fully,  you  might 
ask  another  question  on  it. 

Under  the  A.  A.  A.  Act  of  1938,  the  method  of  determining  farm- 
acreage  allotments  was  substantially  changed  from  the  methods  used 
therefore  under  previous  A.  A.  A.  Acts,  and  at  present  farms  on  which 
cotton  is  planted  during  certain  previous  years,  used  as  the  base,  of 
not  to  exceed  5  acres,  are  not  required  to  make  any  reduction  in  acreage. 

On  the  whole  cotton  farmers  as  you  know  are  asked  to  make  an 
adjustment  of  their  acreage  in  the  aggregate  from  a  little  bit  in  excess 
of  40,000,000  acres  down  to  a  little  less  than  25,000,000,  is  what  they 
actually  plant  under  their  allotments.  Now,  farmers  that  plant  small 
acreages  of  cotton,  5  acres  or  less,  are  not  asked  to  make  any  adjust¬ 
ment  at  all,  and  those  who  have  such  small  acreages  on  small  farms 
may  produce  and  may  plant  over  that  acreage  and  market  up  to  2 
bales  of  cotton,  1,000  pounds,  without  incurring  any  penalties  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  A.  A.  A. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  understand  the  Chairman’s  statement,  then, 
that  this  man  was  allotted  800  pounds  of  seed,  which  would  produce 
a  bale  and  a  half. 
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The  Chairman.  No,  a  half  a  bale  of  cotton.  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  restrictions  are  now  what  they  were  then. 

Mr.  White.  I  understood  the  Chairman  to  say  that  was  about  the 
first  year  of  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was,  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  White.  In  the  beginning  each  farmer  was  asked  to  make  an 
adjustment  from  his  normal  or  his  usual  acreage,  irrespective  of  how 
small  or  how  large  it  might  be,  generally  speaking,  so  the  little  farmer 
and  the  large  farmer  made  their  adjustments  together.  That  was 
changed  under  the  A.  A.  A.  Act  of  1938,  as  I  have  just  explained. 
Not  only  were  the  samll  farmers  given  that  consideration,  but  in  the 
manner  of  making  payments  to  farmers,  those  who  received  less  than 
$200  per  person — I  mean  per  payee — received  an  upward  adjustment 
of  their  payment,  beginning  with  $20  and  less,  of  40  percent  upward 
adjustment,  I  believe,  and  scaling  down  percentagewise  as  you  ap¬ 
proached  $200  payment,  so  there  has  been  an  increase  in  payments 
as  well  as  being  not  required  to  make  an  acreage  adjustment. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  just  make  one  brief  statement 
in  addition  to  that?  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  agriculture 
as  a  whole  is  an  inefficient  industry — it  could  not  be  other  than 
inefficient.  The  big  farmers  are  probably  efficient,  the  middle-sized 
farms  are  probably  fairly  so.  The  small  farms  necessarily  could  not 
be,  because  they  lack  the  machinery,  they  lack  the  ability  to  hire 
help.  The  owner  may  hire  a  man.  But  he  cannot  make  anything 
on  one  man’s  wages.  All  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  make  something  for 
himself. 

Let’s  admit  that  agriculture  is  an  inefficient  industry.  It  has 
always  been;  but  we  have  not  had  that  before  us  as  a  critical  problem 
until  recently  except,  in  literature,  for  the  past  20  years.  It  is  of 
such  nature  that  we  cannot  afford  to  permit  it  to  seriously  impair  our 
whole  economy  without  attempting  to  make  adjustments  that  will  at 
least  mitigate  the  situation. 

All  right;  since  we  are  in  a  very  critical  period,  national  defense  is 
our  main  objective  at  the  present  moment.  Any  attempt  at  this  time, 
I  think,  to  make  too  radical  adjustments  would  wreck  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.  Now,  some  people  are  objecting  to  the  fact  that  the  A.  A.  A. 
lias  been  imposed  on  the  farmer,  that  he  has  to  operate  under  a  regi¬ 
menting  system;  although  when  two-thirds  have  to  vote  for  it,  I  can¬ 
not  see  where  any  regimentation  comes  in,  except  as  to  the  one  third 
who  do  not  want  to  go  in — the  rugged  individualists.  But  since  that 
is  the  situation — since  the  outline  that  Air.  Robbins  has  given  us  shows 
clearly  that  that  Corporation  at  least  is  attempting  to  put  itself  in  a 
position  to  support,  to  the  best  extent  possible,  the  present  status  quo 
of  the  farmer  and  enable  him  at  least  to  carry  on,  why,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  bill  is  something  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  I  said  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  we  have  announced  to  the  world  that  we  are  going 
to  be  the  “arsenal  of  democracy” — if  we  get  this  bill  through  and  it 
operates  even  approximately  as  it  is  intended  to,  then  it  would  be  a 
step  toward  making  us  the  “larder  of  democracy.”  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  summation  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Robbins,  I  want  to  ask  about  your  legal  status. 
You  say  you  are  an  agency  of  Congress.  Are  you  not  an  independent 
agency  in  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Robins.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  prior  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  President’s  reorganization  order,  which  became  effective 
July  1,  1939,  was  a  so-called  independent  agency. 

Mr.  Spence.  This  Government  is  divided  into  three  separate  coor¬ 
dinate  branches,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  in  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government.  You  are  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Spence.  You  are  not  in  the  legislative  department? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Spence.  Therefore,  you  are  not,  technically,  an  agency  of  Con¬ 
gress;  you  are  an  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  this  Government. 
That  is  your  legal  status,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes;  everything  is  under  the  control  of  Congress;  but 
you  are  not  in  the  legislative  branch  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Spence.  And  you  are  not  an  agency  of  Congress.  You  are  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  but  you  are  in  a  separate  coordinate 
branch.  You  are  in  the  executive  branch,  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  but  of  course  the  entire  work  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  consists  of  carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  Spence.  The  Congress  can  destroy  you,  but  that  does  not 
change  your  department. 

Mr.  Patman.  But  Congress  is  the  policy-determining  branch  of 
this  Government.  Nobody  disputes  that  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Mr.  Spence.  But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  puts  us  into 
three  separate  branches,  and  we  should  maintain  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ford.  What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has  that  got  to  do 
with  this  bill? 

Mr.  Spence.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill,  but  it  has  something 
to  do  with  another  bill  we  have  recently  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  Dr.  Robbins  something.  I  was  hoping 
we  might  finish  this  bill  today.  I  assiune  there  is  really  no  opposition 
to  the  bill.  Could  we  not  conclude  the  hearings  on  this  bill  this  after¬ 
noon? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  there  will  be  developed 
some  opposition  to  section  2  of  this  bill.  I  have  got  some  penetrating 
questions  I  want  to  ask  about  this. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  come  back  at  3  o’clock,  and  try  to 
finish. 

Mr.  Gamble.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  Doctor  if  he  would 
have  his  counsel,  on  section  2,  at  least,  if  not  on  all  the  bill,  give  us  a 
mimeographed  or  typed  copy  of  what  this  does  with  the  present  matter 
deleted,  that  is  blocked  out,  and  the  new  matter  underlined,  so  we  can 
tell,  just  as  you  will  have  to  do  in  the  report,  anyway?  It  is  very 
helpful  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  should  be  pleased  to  make  that  available  to  the 
members. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  you  give  a  formula  for  these  periodic 
or  annual  premiums.  I  suggest  the  drafting  committee  put  that  in,  in 
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general  language.  If  you  do  that  it  will  shorten  this  thing  and  get 
rid  of  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Before  we  recess,  going  back  to  this  11  percent  of  the 
national  income,  we  hear  so  much  about  that,  I  would  like  to  have 
added  to  that  what  percentage  of  the  national  income  goes  to  other 
economic  groups.  If  you  are  going  to  put  in  one,  coidd  you  not  put 
in  the  others? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  a  good  suggestion — the  number  of  people,  too. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  would  be  glad  to  include  the  percentages  of  the 
national  income  received  by  such  other  groups. 

Mr.  Dewey.  That  is  what  I  mean — economic  groups,  such  as  labor. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  will  be  glad  to  include  such  as  are  available  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Patman.  Give  the  number,  just  as  they  do  in  the  Department. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


National  income  by  industrial  divisions:  1929-39 
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Average  compensation  ( salary  wage)  of  employees  (full-time  equivalent) ,  by  selected 

industrial  groups,  1929-39 


Amount 


Industrial  division 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

'  1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

$1,492 

$1,  397 
1,496 

$1, 186 
1,373 

$992 
1, 138 

$976 

1,065 

$1,  083 

1,  143 

$1,  124 
1,207 

$1, 199 

1,  263 

$1,  270 
1,356 

$1, 189 

1, 301 

$1,  266 
1.  363 

Manufacturing . 

1,541 

Transportation . 

1.668 

1,  635 

1.568 

1.370 

1,309 

1,371 

1,476 

1,549 

1.613 

1,613 

1.646 

Power  and  gas  _  _  _  _ 

1.604 

1,569 

1,525 

1,429 

1,368 

1,449 

1.  547 

1,592 

1.  696 

1,  753 

1.  766 

Communication 

1,357 

1,403 

1.428 

1,328 

1,225 

1,305 

1,367 

1,415 

1,485 

1,548 

1,  588 

Trade _ _ _ 

1,570 

1,552 

1,483 

1,307 

1,  183 

1,246 

1,303 

1,333 

1,399 

1,414 

1,432 

Finance1.  . . 

1,819 

1,  181 

1,754 

1,655 

1,596 

1,636 

1,638 

1,  708 

1,759 

1,718 

1.  724 

Government  A 

1,  520 

1,  510 

1,498 

1,469 

1,345 

1,349 

1,  402 

1,437 

1,452 

1,  501 

1,  505 

Service.  .  _  __ 

1,  104 

1,067 

998 

886 

818 

837 

865 

898 

953 

952 

965 

Miscellaneous,  _ _ 

Memorandum:  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics’  cost  of  living 

1,462 

1,  434 

1,318 

1, 131 

1,054 

1, 110 

1,  164 

1,214 

1,289 

1,250 

1,307 

index,  _ _ 

100.0 

97.4 

88.7 

79.6 

75. 4 

78.  1 

80.0 

80.8 

83.8 

82.2 

81.  1 

1  Does  not  include  certain  miscellaneous  financial  institutions  which  have  been  included  in  “Miscel¬ 
laneous.” 

2  Does  not  include  work-relief  employees. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


The  Chairman.  Since  this  is  an  administrative  policy  to  which 
this  administration  is  committed  and  to  which  it  evidently  will  be 
committed  at  least  throughout  its  tenure,  why  do  we  not  make  this 
law  effective  to  some  definite  date,  rather  than  using  the  language 
here? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Mr.  Patman  suggested  5  years? 

The  Chairman.  Think  about  that — something  of  that  kind.  We 
will  be  in  recess  until  3  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  3  p.  m. 
of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

(The  hearing  reconvened  at  3  p.  m.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Robbins  is  still  with  us,  and  Mr.  Smith  will  inquire. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARL  B.  ROBBINS,  PRESIDENT,  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION  Continued 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  wondering  from  your  statement,  why  this  should 
be  made  permanent  law. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  farmers  generally  would  feel 
that  since  this  provision  for  loans  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  farm 
program,  to  protect  their  income,  that  the  legislation  should  be  of 
more  or  less  enduring  form  in  order  that  agriculture  may  be  placed 
approximately  in  the  same  situation  as  industry  and  labor,  whose 
beneficial  legislation  is  usually  for  an  indefinite  period. 

That  is,  the  tariffs  are  enacted  until  otherwise  changed;  and  im¬ 
port  quotas,  franchises,  trade-marks  and  copyrights,  patents,  and 
corporate  combinations  are  usually  for  a  long  number  of  years;  and 
so  it  is  with  the  beneficial  legislation  extended  by  the  Congress  to 
labor. 

Nevertheless,  if  there  were  some  reason  for  limiting  the  life  of  the 
corporation,  rather  than  leaving  it  indefinite,  I  see  no  great  reason 
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why  that  should  not  be  done,  so  long  as  the  term  was  reasonably 
adequate  for  farmers  to  feel  that  they  had  a  reasonable  period  of 
protection.  You  will  understand  readily  that  if  the  life  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  were  extended  only  for  1  or  2  or  3  years,  say,  the  short 
approaching  of  that  expiration  date  might  tend  to  threaten  the  market 
for  farm  commodities.  The  buyers  might  fear  that  in  the  event  of 
certain  conditions,  to  cause  an  inability  to  extend  the  life  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  there  would  be  suddenly  marketed  large  amounts  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

Moreover,  it  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  farmers  to  have  a 
reasonable  expectation  in  advance  of  any  present  time,  in  order  that 
they  may  plan  their  whole  agricultural  program  for  at  least  a  year  or 
two  in  advance. 

Probably,  however,  there  would  not  be  any  great  objection  from 
farmers  if  the  life  of  the  corporation  were  extended,  say,  for  a  period 
of  5  years,  if  you  prefer  to  avoid  an  indefinite  extension. 

Mr.  Smith.  Why  5  years?  Why  not  2  years?  I  happen  to 
operate  a  farm  myself,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  inherent 
in  the  operation  of  a  farm  that  needs  to  be  planned  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  has  been  changed.  Actually  a  great  deal  of 
planning  is  now  done  on  the  farm  programs  in  the  field.  The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  has  established  local  planning  committees 
throughout  the  country,  and  you  can  see  that  if  the  life  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  threatened  from  year  to  year,  the  buyers  of  farm  products 
might  not  feel  the  confidence  in  prices  being  sustained  that  they 
would  feel  if,  we  will  say,  the  corporate  fife  were  assured  for  3  or  4 
years,  or  more. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  have  been  the  periods  of  extension  heretofore? 

Mr.  Robbins.  1  think  the  last  period  was  for  only  2  years,  but  that 
came  about  as  a  consequence  of  the  extension  of  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  having  been  included  with  the  extension  of  life, 
as  I  recall,  of  some  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  enter¬ 
prises,  and  they  were  all  treated  alike.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  think  that 
is  correct. 

Mr-.  Smith*  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  2-year  extension? 
Did  any  farmers  complain  that  they  were  afraid  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  agency  might  be  discontinued? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  some  farmers  feel  uncomfortable  when  we 
approach  a  situation  such  as  we  now  face,  where  unless  action  is 
taken  the  corporation’s  life  as  an  agency  of  the  Government  will  be 
discontinued  in  approximately  50  days;  and  it  is  difficult  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  for  anyone  to  explain  to  farmers  why  they  must  be  kept  on  just 
2-year  basis  when,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  industry  and  labor  receive 
their  beneficial  legislation  from  the  Congress  for  much  longer  periods. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  it  your  idea,  Mr.  Robbins,  that  this  is  to  become  a 
permanent  program? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  think  that  it  is  certain  that  agriculture  should 
have  some  form  of  continuing  protection  against  emergencies,  such  as 
we  have  at  the  present  time,  which  otherwise  cause  ruinously  low 
prices,  and  chaotic  conditions  in  agriculture. 

So  far  as  increasing  loan  stocks  are  concerned,  the  answer  to  your 
question  would  be  “No.”  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  liquidated, 
as  they  were  being  liquidated  very  rapidly,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  for 
instance,  the  largest  product  under  loan,  until  this  unfortunate  second 
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World  War  appeared.  The  cotton  surplus  was  being  reduced  at  the 
rate  of  2,000,000  bales  per  year;  it  was  being  rapidly  worked  off  when 
the  current  European  war  began. 

We  hope  that  such  reductions  will  occur  again,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  your  question  briefly  and  categorically.  Yes;  we  believe  that 
credit  facilities  should  be  continued  indefinitely  for  farmers  to  meet 
such  emergencies  as  may  arise.  So  far  as  increasing  doan  stocks  are 
concerned,  we  believe  that  they  will  be  decreased  when  this  emergency 
is  over. 

Mr.  Smith.  Your  idea  is  then  that  this  is  a  permanent  program,  a 
fixed  agency  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  on  page  2,  I  wonder  if  you  would  insert  in  the 
record  a  statement  giving  or  showing  just-  what  is  included  under  the 
terms  “receipts,”  profits,”  “income  from  interest,”  and  “charges.” 
Can  you  give  us  an  itemized  statement  showing  what  is  included 
under  charges,  losses,  expenses  of  carrying  charges,  and  so  on?  In 
other  words,  all  of  the  items  coming  under  receipts,  and  all  of  the  items 
that  come  under  charges  or  expenses. 

Mr.  Robbins.  They  would  include,  in  the  first  category,  all  of  the 
items  of  income  ;  and,  in  the  second,  all  of  the  items  of  expense  incurred 
by  the  Corporation,  of  whatever  nature? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  showing  just 
what  those  items  are.  What  building  are  you  located  in  now? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  head  administrative  office  is  in  the  South  Build¬ 
ing,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  include  as  a  part  of  your  expense  the  rent  in 
the  building,  or  the  capital  cost  of  the  building  that  you  occupy — are 
these  items  included  in  expenses? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  Corporation  owns  no  buildings;  it  does  rent  some 
office  space. 

Mr.  Smith.  Could  you  include  in  that  item  the  rent? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Rent  would  be  one  of  the  expenses;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  I  wanted  was  a  statement  showing  all  of  the  items. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Suppose  we  insert  a  statement  of  what  the  actual 
income  items  and  actual  expense  items  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Carrying  charges,  receipts  and  losses  May  1,  1940,  through  Apr.  30,  194 1 


Advances  made  on  commodities  while  in  loan 

status _  _  _  -  $28,  997,  049.  60 

Advances  for  care  and  preservation  of  collateral 

acquired _  36,  433,  808.  84 

Interest  expense _  4,  968,  086.  91 

Operating  expense  (includes  custodian,  loan 
agency,  administrative,  and  cotton-rubber 

barter  expense) _ _  _  1  3,  458,  673.  86 

Loss  on  liquidation _  8,  997,  565.  31 

Depreciation  of  furniture  and  fixtures _  _  __  24,  802.  22 


Total  charges _ _ _  $82,  879,  986.  74 

Less ! 

Interest  income  on  commodity  loans _  $4,  800,  456.  09 

Miscellaneous  income _  _  1,  956,  827.  87 


Total  receipts _  _  -  -  _  _  _  _  6,  757,  283.  96 


Net  excess  of  charges  over  receipts — Mav  1,  1940,  through  Apr. 

30,  1941 _  76,  122,  702.  78 

1  The  footnote  is  as  follows: 


Analysis  of  operating  expenses  classi  fied  by  objects  May  1 ,  1940,  to  Apr.  SO.  1941 


Salaries _ _  $530,  157  03 

Supplies  and  materials  » _  24. 889.  79 

Communications* _  7,000.26 

Printing* _ _ _ _ _  66, '613.19 

Rent* _ 13,574.31 

Travel  _ 29,695.69 

Equipment _ _ _ _ ..  69,256.56 

Miscellaneous* _  53.922.45 


Total,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  expenses. . _  _  $795,409.28 

Reimbursement  to  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation _  ... _  _  911,  911.  54 

Reimbursement  to  Federal  Reserve  Board _  _  _ _  1.426,323.18 

Transfers  to  other  cooperating  agencies _ _ _  149,  609. 00 

Cotton-rubber  barter  expense _ _ _  175,420.86 


Total  operating  expense  May  1,  1940,  through  Apr.  30,  1941 _  _  ..  3,458,673.86 


»  Not  separately  classified  prior  to  June  30,  1940.  April  and  May  1940,  charges  for  these  objects 
included  in  “Miscellaneous.” 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  on  page  3  of  this  automatic  appropriation  that 
we  are  asked  to  provide  for  here,  will  you  turn  to  that? 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  on  page  4. 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  refer  to  page  3.  That  is  beginning  on  line  3,  to 
provide  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  such  contribution  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually,  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  1942,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided  herein. 

I  view  this  sort  of  a  procedure  as  opening  an  opportunity  for  laxity 
in  business  administration.  In  other  words,  I  am  wondering  why  it 
is  necessary  to  make  this  automatic.  Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
have  a  more  definite  control  of  these  appropriations. 

Mr.  Robbins.  There  is  no  disagreement  there.  That  is  under¬ 
stood,  and  that  is  the  way  this  operates.  This  is  not  an  automatic 
appropriation.  This  is  merely  an  authority  to  appropriate,  and  in 
the  event  that  a  loss  were  incurred,  and  had  to  be  made  up,  the  appro¬ 
priation  would  be  authorized,  that  is  true;  but  it  would  have  to  appear 
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as  an  item  in  the  appropriation  bill,  to  be  passed  on  the  same  as  any 
other  appropriation  item. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  Congress  could  withhold  the  appropriation  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  is  an  automatic  authorization,  but  not  an  automatic 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  right;  it  is  the  usual  form  of  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  could  withhold  it,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
written  in  such  a  way  that  Congress  does  not  have  to  withhold  it,  but 
the  Congress  would  simply  have  the  authority  to  appropriate  it  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  the  difficulty,  if  I  heard  you  correctly,  would  be 
a  mechanical  one  of  obtaining  an  authorization  for  an  appropriation 
each  year,  and  then  going  back  and  obtaining  the  appropriation. 
Usually  the  bills  that  require  annual  appropriations  do  authorize 
them  in  the  bill  itself,  and  then  a  bill  is  presented  which  actually 
makes  the  appropriation. 

Many  of  the  farm  appropriations  authorized  by  the  Congress  are 
never  fully  appropriated. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  understand  that.  This  provision,  however,  says,  in 
effect,  whatever  your  losses  may  be,  Congress  will  make  them  up, 
Congress  will  appropriate.  Do  you  think  that  is  good  business? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  in  this  instance,  because  the  Corporation 
must  obtain  funds  by  issuing  its  notes  to  the  public  to  be  bought,  and 
the  investors  in  those  notes  have  additional  assurance  against  any 
possible  delay  if  they  see  that  an  appropriation  is  anticipated. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  other  words,  this  is  really  something  like  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  Act,  which  probably 
enters  into  your  contract  in  the  sale  of  your  securities.  That  is  really 
what  this  is  primarily  for? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir.  It  operates  as  a  minor  factor  that  assures 
the  purchasers  of  our  notes  that  the  Congress  intends  to  make  good 
promptly  on  at  least  the  obligations  that  we  have  incurred  with  their 
direct  authority  and  direction. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  disposing  of  these  securities,  do  you  mention 
to  your  purchasers  this  clause  in  the  act? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No;  of  course,  the  purchasers  of  the  Corporation’s 
notes  are  well  acquainted  with  their  legal  status. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  they  not  general  obligations,  the  same  as  other 
bonds?  Is  there  anything  that  pertains  to  these  bonds  in  the  way  of 
security  that  does  not  pertain  to  all  bonds,  all  obligations? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct.  The  only  assurance  that  this  adds 
as  a  factor  from  the  standpoint  of  an  investment,  is  to  indicate  that 
there  will  not  be  a  difficulty  incurred  in  a  possible  waiting  period,  in 
obtaining  an  authority  for  an  appropriation  as  well  as  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Suppose  I  should  buy  a  bond,  one  of  your  bonds,  say 
$10,000,  and  you  did  not  get  any  appropriation.  Is  there  any  danger 
of  any  loss  there? 

Mr.  Robbins.  You  would  eventually  get  your  money,  but,  as  a 
buyer,  suppose  that  you  looked  into  the  legal  background  of  the  issue, 
and  found  that  in  the  event  of  loss  by  the  Corporation,  and  its  in¬ 
ability  otherwise  to  pay  your  note,  that  the  Congress  had  already 
anticipated  that  that  money  would  be  appropriated  to  do  it.  That 
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would  give  you  some  minor  degree  of  assurance  of  prompt  receipt. 
It  is  of  little  significance,  however.  You  have  assurance  of  ultimate 
payment  anyhow,  from  the  basic  nature  of  the  notes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  one  question  more  and  then  I  will  be  through. 
You  ask  for  an  increase  here  in  your  lending  authority  of  $1,000,- 
000,000.  I  imagine  that  you  have  asked  for  increases  heretofore. 
Could  you  state  what  those  have  been,  if  there  have  been  any  that 
you  have  requested? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  last  year  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  was  increased  from  $900,000,000  to  $1,400,000,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Last  year  the  Congress  increased  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  Corporation  from  $900,000,000  to  $1,400,000,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  the  only  one  last  year? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  an  earlier  increase. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  was  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  first  increase  of  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  about  2  years  ago  and  before  it  became  a  part  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  was  from  $500,000,000  to  $900,000,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  you  mind  inserting  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  increases  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  inserted  in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Carl 
B.  Robbins,  Monday,  June  2,  1941,  page  25  et  seq.) 

Mr.  Smith.  When  a  bank  advances  a  loan  to  a  farm  secured  by 
some  crop,  does  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  guarantee  the 
credit  made  by  the  bank? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  guarantees,  upon  demand  by  a  bank,  which  advances  a  loan  to 
a  farmer  under  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  Corporation, 
to  purchase  that  note  for  its  par  value,  plus  a  stated  minimum  rate  of 
interest  to  the  bank,  which  is  2  percent  in  case  of  cotton  loans,  and  1.5 
percent  in  the  case  of  other  loans. 

Mr.  Drewry.  It  is  really  a  100-percent  guaranty  of  any  advances 
made  by  private  banking  organizations,  to  farmers  as  long  as  they 
comply  with  your  regulations. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Spence.  How  much  of  our  export  trade  on  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  have  we  lost  by  reason  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  have  lost,  most  unfortunately,  nearly  all  of  it, 
Congressman  Spence.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  as  you  know,  instead 
of  having  a  normal  export  volume  of  6,000,000  bales  or  more,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  exports  this  year  may  be  only  1,000,000  bales. 

Mr.  Spence.  Where  will  that  go  to? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  will  go  mostly  to  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
Canada.  In  the  case  of  wheat  the  export  market  has  practically 
disappeared  for  the  same  reason;  and  in  the  case  of  tobacco  the  export 
market  has  also  practically  disappeared. 

Mr.  Spence.  What  character  of  tobacco  did  we  export  ;  we  did  not 
export  much  burley? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  mostly  flue-cured  tobacco.  You  will  under¬ 
stand  how  that  came  about.  It  goes  primarily  to  the  British  market. 
Normally  the  British  hold  about  2  to  3  years  supply  of  American 
tobacco  in  stock  in  the  course  of  being  cured.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
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hostilities  in  Europe,  the  British  found  that  they  would  need  to  con¬ 
serve  as  much  of  their  purchasing  power  in  the  United  States  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  munitions  and  foods,  and  consequently  they  were  able  to 
cease  purchasing  tobacco  for  the  time  being,  and  draw  upon  the  stocks 
stored  for  curing,  without  decreasing  their  consumption  of  American 
tobacco  particularly.  They  could  refrain  from  buying  for  at  least  2 
years. 

The  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  British  purchases  of 
our  Hue-cured  tobacco  was  to  throw  the  markets  into  utter  chaos. 
The  prices,  of  course,  went  directly  downward,  and  the  markets  them¬ 
selves  had  to  be  closed.  It  was  possible,  however,  within  a  short  time 
to  work  out  a  program  under  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  by  absorbing  what  would  have  been  our  exports  of  tobacco, 
enabled  the  auction  markets  to  reopen  and  the  farmers  obtained 
nearly  as  much  for  those  tobacco  crops  as  though  the  export  business 
had  continued. 

Mr.  Spence.  Was  it  exclusively  due-cured  tobacco  that  we  ex¬ 
ported;  did  we  export  any  other  kinds  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes;  in  smaller  amount.  May  I  refer  the  question 
to  Mr.  Myers,  who  can  give  you  a  detailed  statement  on  American 
tobacco  exports? 

Mr.  M  yers.  We  export  a  large  part  of  our  flue-cured  crop,  of 
course,  about  a  third,  normally,  and  several  years  ago,  in  fact  back 
in  the  early  twenties,  we  used  to  export  over  a  half  of  our  dark  tobaccos, 
that  is,  the  dark  fire-cured.  Those  markets  have  declined  gradually 
to  perhaps  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  crop  in  the  years  immediately 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  a  year  ago  last  September. 

Mr.  Spence.  We  did  not  export  any  burley? 

Mr.  Myers.  Practically  none,  less  than  5  percent  normally,  just  a 
little  bit  going  into  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Spen  ce.  What  effect  lias  the  loss  of  our  export  markets  had 
upon  the  prices  of  these  commodities? 

Mr.  M  yers.  Well,  through  our  loan  program,  we  have  maintained 
the  prices  of  dark  tobacco  at  about  the  same  level  as  they  have  been 
in  the  recent  past  years,  because  then  they  were  also  maintained  by  a 
loan  program.  We  were  facing  in  1939,  in  the  fall  of  1939,  the  best 
dark-tobacco  market  situation  that  we  had  had  since  1930.  We  had 
cleaned  up  our  loan  stocks,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  headed  for 
perfection.  Then  Germany  broke  into  France  and  destroyed  our  re¬ 
maining  European  markets  for  dark  tobacco,  and  we  had  to  go  right 
back  into  the  tobacco-loan  programs  again. 

Mr.  Spence.  There  would  have  been  a  collapse  of  all  of  these  prices, 
of  agricultural  prices  without  Government  help,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  M  yers.  Yes;  the  situation  is  very  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  flue-cured  tobacco.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  September  of  1939 
brought  with  it  a  shutting  off  of  Britain’s  allocation  of  dollar  exchange 
for  the  purchase  of  American  tobacco.  Instantly  our  flue-cured  mar¬ 
kets  had  to  close,  the  buyers  simply  could  not  hold  the  market  with 
Great  Britain  out.  So  while  the  markets  were  closed  for  approxi¬ 
mately  a  month,  a  referendum  was  held  under  which  the  growers 
voted  in  marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration  Act,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  developed  a 
loan  program  so  that  in  October,  1  believe  it  was  October  12,  the- 
markets  were  again  reopened. 
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Then  the  prices  were  held  under  the  loan  program  at  about  the  level 
that  they  had  been  immediately  preceding  the  closing  of  the  markets. 

Mr.  Spence.  Did  the  loss  of  the  flue-cured  export  market  have  any 
effect  on  the  prices  of  the  other  types  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  say  only  very  indirectly,  through  a  recognition 
that  without  a  loan  program  the  market  could  not  support,  or  the 
trade  could  not  support,  the  markets. 

In  the  case  of  hurley,  we  got  into  a  loan  program  this  year  for  a 
somewhat  different  reason.  The  crop  turned  out  to  be  a  good  deal 
larger  than  had  been  anticipated  under  the  marketing  quota  program, 
and  the  buyers  were  a  little  bit  hesitant  to  take  on  stocks  even  of 
hurley,  which  is  used  domestically.  So  we  undertook  a  loan  program, 
feeling  that  with  a  3-vear  marketing  quota  already  having  been  adopted 
by  growers,  we  could  he  reasonably  certain  that  within  the  3 -year 
program  the  surplus  could  be  worked  off. 

Mr.  Spence.  That  same  condition  applies  to  wheat,  also,  does  it 
not?  There  was  a  large  export  market  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  has  disappeared,  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Spence.  What  do  you  think  we  can  do  to  reestablish  an  export 
market,  is  there  any  other  field  in  which  an  export  market  could  be 
established  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  that  has  been  lost? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  there  is  a  general  feeling,  in  fact  a  very  definite 
knowledge  that  Europeans  still  like  to  smoke,  and  they  still  like  our 
tobacco.  In  Great  Britain  they  will  take  some  cigarette  tobacco 
now  during  the  war;  in  the  dictator  countries,  however,  we  have  lost 
out  and  I  have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  will  happen  to  our 
foreign  markets  for  dark  tobacco  if  the  dictators  continue  to  rule 
them,  because  starting  with  Italy,  we  lost  that  market,  which  formerly 
was  an  important  market  for  dark-fired  tobacco. 

Later,  when  the  present  regime  took  over  in  Germany,  our  exports 
of  dark  fire-cured  tobacco  to  Germany  started  to  decline.  The 
German  consumers  apparently  still  like  our  tobacco,  but  they  were 
told  to  smoke  Italian  or  Balkan  tobacco,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the 
answer  will  be.  Mr.  Robbins  calls  to  mv  attention  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  are  also  expanding  the  production  of  tobacco  in  China,  so 
that  we  will  have  further  competition  there. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Has  there  been  an 
increase  in  domestic  use  of  the  flue-cured? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  general  trend  of  cigarette  consumption  in  this 
country  is  still  upward,  and  with  that  comes  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  demand  for  cigarette  tobacco  which  includes  flue-cured,  hurley, 
and  Maryland. 

Mr.  Gore.  Now,  has  there  been  any  tendency  come  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  that  flue-cured  might  be  supplemented  by  hurley  in  any  manner 
in  domestic  use? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  on  that,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  there  are  only  theories.  The  cigarette  manufacturers 
keep  rather  large  stocks  on  hand,  there  is  some  thought  that  possibly 
if  one  type  should  go  extremely  low,  and  the  other  type  become 
extremely  high,  the  manufacturers  would  try  to  shift  from  the  one 
to  the  other. 

So  far  I  would  say  that  our  price  relationships  have  not  gotten 
out  of  line  very  far,  and  I  know  of  no  evidence  of  serious  shifts  to 
date. 
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Mr.  Gore.  This  last  season  was  the  first  time  that  you  have  made 
any  loans  on  hurley,  is  that  right? 

Kir.  Myers.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gore.  How  much  did  you  loan  on  that? 

Mr.  Myers.  Approximately  75  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Gore.  And  in  what  amount  of  pounds? 

Mr.  M  yers.  We  loaned  about  $5,000,000  as  I  recall,  on  about 
25,000,000  pounds,  and  if  I  may  look  at  the  figures  I  can  give  you 
that  correctly. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  want  to  know  what  percentage  of  the  crop  you  made 
loans  on? 

Mr.  My'ers.  We  made  loans  on  23,378,000  pounds  as  of  April  30, 
that  included  practically  all,  if  not,  all  of  the  loans  made.  The  crop 
turned  out  to  be  about  380,000,000  pounds. 

It  was  a  crop  that  came  to  light  very  late ;  it  appeared  in  the  growing 
season  that  we  would  have  a  very  short  crop  but  we  got  late  rains 
and  the  tobacco  weighed  a  great  deal  more  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  the  marketings  kept  increasing  throughout  the  season,  so  that  we 
ended  with  a  very  large  crop. 

Mr.  Gore.  My  observation  was  that  your  loans  during  the  last 
part  of  the  hurley  season  operated  very  definitely  to  bolster  the  price 
of  the  commodity.  That  was  an  observation  and  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  this:  Of  this  tobacco  which  you  extended  loans  to,  how  much  of 
that  have  you  now  been  able  to  dispose  of? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  have  been  no  sales  to  date.  What  happened 
was  that  the  companies  had  adopted  their  schedules  of  recpiirements 
for  the  year  apparently  based  on  what  they  anticipated  the  crop  to  be. 
Wb  en  the  crop  turned  out  to  be  a  great  deal  larger  than  was  antici¬ 
pated,  it  appeared  clearly  that  they  had  obtained  their  requirements 
for  the  year,  and  were  ready  to  drop  out  of  the  market  or  else  take 
the  remaining  crop  at  terrible  sacrifices  in  prices. 

We  went  into  the  burley  loan  program  expecting  that  we  would 
probably  have  to  carry  that  tobacco  for  at  least  a  year.  You  see, 
there  had  been  adopted  the  3-year  marketing  quota  program,  so  it 
was  not  anticipated  that  we  would  market  that  tobacco  during  the 
current  year,  but  rather  to  pack  it  and  carry  it  in  hogsheads  as  per¬ 
manent  stocks. 

Mr.  Gore.  Do  you  anticipate  making  loans  on  burley,  on  this 
year’s  crop  of  burley? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  I  would  rather  say  that  we  anticipate  that  the 
problem  will  arise;  I  do  not  want  to  try  to  make  a  commitment  as  to 
what  we  will  do.  Mr.  Robbins  will  have  some  things  to  say,  and 
everybody  on  up  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  to  approve 
a  loan  program. 

But  we  do  anticipate  that  the  problem  is  likely  to  exist  again  this 
year,  as  we  had  it  last  year,  until  the  surplus  which  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated  in  previous  years  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Gore.  Of  course,  if  the  farmers  had  an  unfortunate  season 
and  there  Yvas  a  light  crop,  there  probably  would  be  no  need  for  loans. 

Kir.  My'ers.  That  is  right;  if  the  crop  were  greatly  reduced,  why 
perhaps  you  could  get  along  without  a  loan  program,  and  we  would 
then  of  coure  start  liquidating  the  stocks  that  are  now  held  by  the 
burley  association. 

Mr.  Spence.  You  say  that  you  loaned  a  little  over  $5,000,000  on 
23,000,000  pounds? 
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Mr.  Myers.  The  amount  loaned  as  of  April  30  was  $4,230,000. 

Mr.  Spence.  On  how  many  pounds? 

Mr.  M  yers.  Twenty-three  million  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Spence.  What  was  your  loan  average  per  pound? 

Mr.  Myers.  17.5  cents. 

Mr.  Gore.  Dr.  Robbins,  you  are  familiar  with  the  announcement 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  would  go  into  the  open  market 
and  attempt  to  stabilize  the  prices  of  pork  at  $9? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gore.  And  of  course  there  were  other  commodities  included 
in  the  announcement? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gore.  To  what  extent  will  this  Corporation  be  utilized  in  that 
operation? 

Mr.  Robbins.  To  whatever  extent  is  necessary.  Those  purchases 
will  be  made  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  with  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  funds  and  then  the  pork  bought  will  be 
sold  primarily  to  the  British.  Our  reimbursement  will  then  come 
either  from  British  exchange,  or  from  lease-lend  bill  funds.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be  reimbursed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  say  that  you  would  get  the 
money? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  on  occasion 
made  funds  available  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  with 
which  to  purchase  surpluses. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  authority  under  the  law  to  make 
purchases? 

Mr.  Robbins.  In  such  instances  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
that  within  the  limits  of  available  funds  it  would  make  up  any  loss 
that  might  be  incurred. 

Mr.  Gore.  How  could  they  guarantee  that  to  you? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Because  the  purchases  made  in  order  to  distribute 
surpluses  in  the  past  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  were 
made  under  an  appropriation  of  funds  that  could  be  utilized  for  dis¬ 
tributing  surplus  agricultural  products  for  relief  needs. 

Mr.  Gore.  Well,  how  much  funds  have  you  loaned  to  the  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  think  altogether  and  over  the  life  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  total  has  been  less  than  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Gore.  In  developing  your  prospectus  on  this  proposed  bill, 
how  much  did  you  anticipate  would  be  loaned  to  the  Surplus  Com¬ 
modities  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robbins.  There  is  an  item  in  the  estimates  of  $150,000,000 
which  would  cover  loans  on  certain  minor  crops,  and  contingencies, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  to  make  funds  available  for  purchases 
through  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  would  be  one  of  those 
contingencies. 

Mr.  Williams.  Right  in  that  connection,  what  was  that  $50,000,000 
item  in  your  schedule  here,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  what  is  that  for? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  law  provides  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  authorized  to  make  loans  as  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  of  not  to 
exceed  in  any  1  year  $50,000,000  for  certain  purposes:  One  is  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  county  agricultural  conservation  committees, 
and  another  is  to  pay  for  certain  raw  materials,  primarily  fertilizing 
materials,  that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  distributes 
as  payments  in  kind  to  cooperators  under  the  program. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  year’s  work  under  the  program,  the 
deduction  is  made  from  the  farmer’s  payment  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  and  out  of  those  funds  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  reimbursed  for  the  advance.  It  is  purely  a 
short-time  seasonal  loan  with  no  risk  attached. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  furnishing  of  fertilizer  to  the  coopera¬ 
tors  and  for  what  other  purpose? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes;  and  for  paying  the  expenses  of  county  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  committees,  in  handling  the  program  for  the  farm¬ 
ers,  as  they  go  along.  Then  deductions  are  made  from  the  payments 
to  be  received  by  farmers,  to  cover  those  expenses,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  reimbursed  from  those  deductions. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  it  is  necessary  for  one 
governmental  agency  to  engage  in  the  lending  of  money  to  another 
governmental  agency. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  this  is  a  special  case  that  occurs  simply  because 
it  is  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  triple  A  program  on  occasions  for 
it  to  make  disbursements  for  payments  in  kind  and  for  county  expenses 
before  its  appropriations  become  available. 

Mr.  Gore.  Would  that  not  come,  in  the  ordinary  channels  of 
Government,  through  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill?  Understand, 
I  am  not  criticizing  anybody,  I  am  making  inquiry. 

Mr.  Robbins.  No;  I  think  that  the  difficulty  has  been  encountered 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration,  when  it  became  necessary  during  one  fiscal  year  to  incur  obli¬ 
gations  properly  chargeable  to  the  appropriation  for  the  following 
fiscal  year.  It  is  really  the  lending  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  a  temporary  revolving  fund  to  the  triple  A,  much,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  funds  made  a  vailable  for  purchases  through  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administrator  have  served  as  temporary  revolving  funds. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  if  you  are  simply  doing  that, 
it  is  much  easier  than  if  it  had  to  go  through  the  direct  channels  of  a 
direct  appropriation,  because  in  the  nature  of  things  they  could  not 
anticipate  with  accuracy  what  their  requirements  would  be,  but  they 
can  get  it  from  you  as  needed,  and  pay  it  back  accordingly,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  you. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes;  that  is  correct,  and  the  amount  required  cannot 
well  be  anticipated  far  enough  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  ask  you  this:  Does  the  Commodity 
Credit  law  permit  you  to  make  purchases?  That  is  purchases  of  farm 
commodities? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  provision  on  that  point?  I  should  he 
familiar  with  it  but  at  the  moment  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  been  in  there  from  the  first,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  sure  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  the  Farm  Board  engaged  in 
extensive  purchases,  some  of  them  on  the  Board  in  New  York,  and 
there  was  some  considerable  talk  on  it. 
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Mr.  Robbins.  Our  legal  advisor,  Mr.  Shields,  will  read  that  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  1  was  just  wondering  if  there  was  general  authority 
for  purchases. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  has  not  been  exercised,  has  it? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  case  of 
tobacco,  for  instance,  it  was  impracticable  to  make  an  arrangement 
for  a  loan  on  tobacco  and  handle  the  problem  administratively,  so 
what  was  done  was  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur¬ 
chased  and  took  title  to  surplus  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  made  a 
contract  for  its  packing  and  storing  by  the  usual  purchasers  of  that 
tobacco.  Under  that  contract  the  purchasers  incurred  a  substantial 
cost,  say  5  to  9  percent  of  the  total  cost,  and  in  return  for  that  they 
were  given  repurchase  options,  so  that  within  2  years  they  could 
buy  back  the  tobacco  at  the  cost  to  the  Government  plus  the  carrying 
charges. 

Economically  there  is  no  difference  between  a  nonrecourse  loan 
and  a  purchase  with  an  option  to  repurchase.  We  have  used  which¬ 
ever  alternative  was  more  practical  and  economical  administratively. 

Mr.  Gore.  There  is  really  no  difference  in  practical  effect.  Were 
you  through,  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  really  had  not  started  yet.  I  do  want  to  in¬ 
quire,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  to  say  that  the  law  required  you 
to  make  these  loans  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
for  the  purposes  mentioned? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Air.  Williams.  That  is  for  furnishing  the  pay  for  the  local  agents, 
and  furnishing  the  fertilizer  temporarily,  and  then  later  on  repayment 
is  made  by  A.  A.  A.  out  of  the  benefit  payments  which  it  withholds 
from  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  a  provision  of  law,  is  it? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct;  and  as  I  recall,  the  law  directs,  as 
well  as  authorizes,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  those 
seasonal  loans. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  is  there  any  law,  or  any  statute  which  puts  a 
prohibition  upon  the  disposition  of  these  agricultural  commodities, 
which  the  Corporation  owns? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  only  existing  law  restricting  the  disposition  of 
the  commodities  owned  by  the  Corporation  pertains  to  the  sale  of 
cotton.  Cotton  cannot  be  sold  at  less  than  the  loan  rate  plus  the 
accumulated  carrying  charges,  and  plus,  with  respect  to  the  1937  crop, 
the  price  adjustment  payments  that  were  made  on  such  cotton. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  is  that  general?  Does  that  apply  to  all 
cotton  or  just  certain  crops,  up  to  a  certain  time? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  applies  to  all  cotton. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  other  words,  you  cannot  sell  on  the  market  any 
cotton  which  the  Corporation  owns,  at  less  than  the  Government  has 
invested  in  that  cotton? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Willia  ms.  Does  that  apply  to  anything  else  except  cotton? 

Mr.  R  obbins.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  only  existing  restriction  on  the 
disposal  of  surpluses  by  the  Corporation. 

Air.  Williams.  Is  there  any  reason,  I  do  not  myself  at  the  present 
see  any  reason,  why  it  should  be  put  on  cotton,  and  not  on  certain 
other  commodities? 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  the  best  of  reasons  in  the  world,  but  I  am 
not  trying  to  bring  that  up  now.  That  has  to  do  with  the  natural 
and  normal  operations  of  the  cotton  market.  The  mere  right,  or  the 
mere  authority  today,  if  we  conferred  it  on  the  Commodity’ Credit 
Corporation  to  dispose  at  its  own  will  of  the  6,200,000  bales  of  cotton 
which  the  Government  owns,  would  have  the  same  depressing  effect 
on  the  market,  well  possibly  not  the  same,  but  conceivably  it  would 
have  the  same  depressing  effect  on  the  market  that  the  same  amount 
of  cotton  would,  held  by  the  farmers  of  the  country,  or  by  any  private 
interest,  because  it  would  not  be  known  what,  day  that  cotton  would 
he  thrown  on  the  market,  part  of  it  or  all  of  it  at  any  one  tune. 

Of  course,  if  they  were  permitted  to  do  that,  even  though  as  a  policy 
we  might  know  that  they  would  not  dump  that  cotton  on  the  market, 
the  mere  authority  to  do  it  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Williams.  Why  does  not  the  same  apply  to  wheat  and  corn? 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  the  same  conditions.  You  do 
not  have  the  same  conditions  as  you  do  in  cotton. 

Mr.^  Kobbins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Williams,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  real  economic  necessity  for  such  a  provision  of  the 
law  even  in  the  case  of  cotton.  But  it  has  not  operated  to  any  sub¬ 
stantial  disadvantage  yet,  because  we  have  not  had  any  situation  in 
which  the  demand  for  cotton,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  could  not  be 
met  by  the  current  production  plus  the  amounts  under  loan. 

There  has  been  no  occasion  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  sell  the  surplus  stocks  that  it  owns,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  barter  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  under  which  cotton  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  rubber,  and  in  that  instance  the  Congress  readily  agreed 
to  grant  an  exception  to  that  restriction. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  yet  do  not  see  the  reason  why  it  should  apply  to 
cotton  and  not  to  wheat  and  corn. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  do  not  know  of  any  necessity  for  the  provision 
even  on  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  reason,  of  course,  Dr.  Robbins,  that 
you  cannot  preserve  wheat  and  corn  like  you  can  cotton.  Cotton  can 
be  kept  the  same  for  40  or  50  years  from  now  just  as  it  is  today,  which 
is  not  true  of  wheat  and  corn. 

Mr.  Robbins.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  Government  obvi¬ 
ously  is  not  going  to  offer  cotton,  its  own  stocks  of  cotton,  for  sale  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depress  the 
market  for  a  current  crop  of  cotton  to  the  farmers.  If  you  applied 
such  a  rule  generally,  you  might  seriously  interfere  with  several  needs, 
including  the  interests  of  efficiency  in  handling  loan  stocks,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  problem  of  reducing  them  after  this  emergency  period 
is  over. 

There  would  always  be  a  question,  for  example  in  the  case  of  grain, 
as  to  when  its  deterioration  were  threatened  by  increasing  moisture 
content,  let  us  say,  and  if  the  Government  were  legally  restrained 
from  selling  it  some  very  large  losses  might  be  incurred. 

Also  a  period  might  arise,  temporarily,  as  it  did  approximately  13 
months  ago  in  the  case  of  wheat,  in  which  there  would  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Government  or  the  farmers  to  reduce  loan  stocks  very 
advantageously,  but  which  by  its  very  nature  could  be  recognized  as 
only  a  temporary  opportunity;  and  there  would  not  be  time  to  come 
to  the  Congress  and  obtain  amending  legislation.  Surplus  stocks  will 
need  to  be  reduced  after  the  war,  not  locked  up. 
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Air.  Williams.  Can  you  sell  your  cotton  in  the  export  trade  below 
the  amount  that  the  Government  has  in  it? 

Air.  Robbins.  No,  sir. 

Air.  Williams.  You  cannot  sell  it  at  all? 

Air.  Robbins.  That  is  usually  correct. 

Air.  Gore.  You  have  not  sold  your  surplus  corn  and  wheat  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  producer,  have  you? 

Air.  Robbins.  Some  corn  has  been  exported,  and  some  wheat  has 
been  exported,  but  if  the  Government  had  not  exported  it,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  farmer  would  not  have  had  that  market  anyhow.  It 
has  usually  been  an  increase  in  the  total  marketing  for  which  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  stocks  were  used. 

Air.  Williams.  Let  me  see  that  I  understand  this  export  problem. 
I  understood  some  way  that  you  could  export  it  at  a  price  less.  Is  it 
subsidized  in  some  way  out  of  another  fund?  — 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes;  the  appropriation  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  32  of  the  triple-A  Act  is  authority  for  the  payment 
of  export  subsidies.  Such  payments  have  been  made,  but  they  have 
been  made  to  facilitate  the  export  of  privately  owned  cotton  only, 
and  not  Government-owned  cotton. 

Air.  Williams.  Well,  can  they  be  used  to  subsidize  the  export  of 
Government-owned  cotton? 

Air.  Robbins.  That  is  a  legal  question.  How  about  that,  Air. 
Shields? 

Mr.  Shields.  No,  sir;  the  money  is  authorized  to  make  subsidies 
or  benefit  payments  to  producers,  and  could  not  be  used  to  make 
payments  to  another  Government  department. 

Air.  Patman.  That  cotton  is  used  in  the  mattress-making  program, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes;  but  only  indirectly  through  exchange. 

Mr.  Spence.  How  long  can  tobacco  be  stored  without  deteriora¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  Robbins.  May  I  refer  that  question  to  our  tobacco  expert? 
Mr.  Alyers,  we  have  the  question,  generally,  about  the  length  of  time 
that  tobacco  can  be  stored  without  deterioration. 

Air.  AIyers.  Well,  normally,  I  believe  tobacco  is  kept  by  the  com¬ 
panies  for  a  period  of  2  to  4  years.  We  have  had  tobacco  stored 
from  1934  to  date,  where  there  was  probably  some  excess  sweating 
of  the  dark  tobacco.  We  felt  that  it  was  getting  past  the  optimum 
period  for  storage,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  definite  date 
that  we  can  say  that  tobacco  is  too  old.  It  does  go  through  a  sweat 
each  summer,  and  after  perhaps  the  fourth  year  it  would  probably 
deteriorate  gradually. 

Mr.  Gore.  If  I  may  go  on,  I  want  to  get  a  little  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  these  funds,  how  these  funds  in  this  Corporation  may  be 
used  in  the  price  stabilization  effort.  You  are  authorized  to  make 
purchases.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  how  it  will  be  used, 
or  will  it  be  used  other  than  through  loans  to  the  Surplus  Commodity 
Corporation? 

Air.  Robbins.  Well,  I  do  not  see  any  instance  off-hand  in  which 
the  funds  are  likely  to  be  used  in  a  way  that  is  economically  different 
from  a  loan.  The  purchases  that  have  been  made  with  an  option  to 
repurchase  are  for  all  intents  and  purposes  the  economic  equivalent 
of  a  nonrecourse  loan. 
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However,  it  is  well  to  make  purchases  occasionally,  in  case  it  is 
needed,  for  instance,  to  announce  in  advance  a  program  that  will 
encourage  necessary  production.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  hairy 
vetch  and  Austrian  peas,  which  have  been  needed  in  the  past  2  years 
by  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States  for  soil  conservation 
purposes  in  greater  quantities  than  seed  were  available  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  producers  of  the  seed,  located  mostly  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  country,  were  reluctant  to  gamble  on  what  the  market 
might  be. 

Consequently  a  purchasing  program  was  announced  in  advance  of 
planting  time  for  Austrian  peas  and  hairy  vetch,  so  as  to  guarantee 
producers  a  reasonable  price  for  the  crop  to  encourage  them  to  produce 
a  supply  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  southeastern  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  response  was  adequate  and  the  purchases  were  made  and  trans¬ 
ferred  through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  to  the 
cotton  planters;  the  program  worked  out,  I  believe,  to  everybody’s 
satisfaction;  and  I  have  just  explained  why  in  the  case  of  tobacco 
it  is  much  less  expensive,  administratively,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  make  a  purchase  then  to  make  a  loan,  technically,  although  eco¬ 
nomically  they  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Gore.  In  the  course  of  months  ahead  of  us,  the  eventualities 
of  which  none  of  us  can  forsee,  might  it  not  be  possible  that  these 
funds  would  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  relationship  to  the  com¬ 
modities  on  which  the  Secretary  has  already  announced  a  price,  at 
which  he  upon  his  own  responsibility  arrived,  for  some  other  com¬ 
modities  upon  which  he  should  determine  a  stabilized  price  to  be  wise? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  probable,  I  should  say,  under  these  unusual 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Gore.  Well,  of  course,  and  it  might  be  advisable,  as  well  as 
probable. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gore.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  angle  of  it.  How  will 
these  funds  or  how  could  these  funds  be  utilized  to  prevent  the  price 
of  some  given  commodity  from  going  above  the  price  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  announces?  You  have  given  us  an  instance  of 
how  it  might  bring  it  up  to  that. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  funds  would  be  used  to 
prevent  prices  from  rising,  because  either  purchases  or  loans  tend  to 
support  rather  than  decrease  prices.  Prices  could  be  prevented  from 
rising  through  the  use  of  funds  only  indirectly,  that  is  if  a  shortage 
were  threatened  of  some  commodity  a  year  or  so  in  advance.  It 
might  be  possible  in  that  case  by  the  use  of  funds  to  encourage  the 
production  of  a  greater  supply  than  would  otherwise  occur,  and  the 
effect  of  that  supply  might  keep  prices  below  what  they  would  other¬ 
wise  be,  but  that  is  about  the  only  possibility  that  1  see. 

Mr.  Gore.  Would  it  be  possible  to  utilize  the  example  which  our 
distinguished  chairman  cited,  the  case  of  cotton,  where  the  selling  of 
the  amount  which  you  had  on  hand  would  depress  the  market?  It 
would  be  possible  for  these  funds  to  be  used  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Why,  obviously,  but  I  did  not  understand  what  you 
meant  by  selling,  a  use  of  funds. 

Mr.  Gore.  Of  course,  if  you  purchase  with  the  funds  and  then 
sell  the  products  which  you  have  purchased  with  these  funds,  that 
would  be  a  use  of  it. 
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Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct;  and  in  the  course  of  that  operation 
you  might  incur  a  loss  and  that  would  certainly  be  a  use  of  funds. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Could  I  ask  a  question  there. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  will  yield;  I  was  not  quite  through. 

Mr.  Dewey.  I  had  just  one  question  along  the  line  of  Mr.  Gore’s 
interesting  inquiry.  With  Mr.  Henderson  and  others  attempt  ngHo 
stabilize  prices,  is  there  any  coordination  between  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  surplus  organizations,  so  that  they  are 
not  working  at  cross  purposes,  one  putting  prices  up  by  the  purchasing 
of  crops,  and  the  other  attempting  to  hold  them  down? 

Mr.  Robbins.  There  is  I  believe  what  might  be  called  complete 
collaboration  or  coordination  between  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  that  respect. 
I  could  make  that  plain  by  telling  you  about  the  procedure  that  is 
followed - 

Mr.  I)  ewey.  And  bring  in  Mr.  Henderson,  too,  because  that  is  a 
new  operation  which  has  just  come  into  being. 

Mr.  F  ord.  Is  that  the  wholesale  or  the  retail  prices? 

Mr.  Dewey.  If  you  raise  the  wholesale  prices,  the  retail  prices  will 
rise  also.  I  was  just  wondering  if  there  was  a  chance  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  Mr.  Henderson  might  come  in  conflict  in 
their  efforts  to  stabilize  prices  of  certain  commodities. 

Mr.  Robbins.  There  certainty  is  an  effort  to  avoid  conflict;  and  by 
direction  of  the  President  an  organization  has  been  set  up,  called  the 
Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations,  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  to  carry  out,  among  other  functions,  just  that  problem  of 
continuous  coordination  with  the  work  of  the  National  Defense 
Commission. 

Mr.  Gore.  Understand,  Dr.  Robbins,  my  interrogatories  have  not 
been  in  the  way  of  criticism,  it  may  be  very  wise  that  this  be  done, 
but  I  did  think  that  we  should  examine  the  purposes  of  the  funds 
and  the  possibilities  of  their  use. 

I  do  wish  you  to  convey  at  some  spare  moment  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  a  month  ago  I  wrote  him  a  letter  asking  similar 
questions,  and  he  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  reply,  and  that  when  he  has 
finished  talking  on  foreign  policy,  a  subject  upon  which  lie  must  be 
eminently  qualified  to  talk,  I  wish  that  lie  would  answer  my  letter. 

Mr.  Robbins.  If  there  has  been  any  delay,  let  us  not  hold  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  personally.  Naturally  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  receives  literally  hundreds  of  letters  a  week,  and  he  has 
to  obtain  assistance  in  aswering  them.  I  do  hope  this:  That  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  answer  has  not  been  as  prompt  as  you  had  antici¬ 
pated,  that  when  it  is  received  it  will  be  thorough,  complete,  accurate, 
and  fully  satisfactory,  so  you  can  see  why  it  has  taken  some  time  to 
answer  it.  Such  things  can  happen. 

Mr.  Gore.  If  that  letter  is  typical  of  your  answers  to  my  questions, 
I  will  be  thoroughly  satisfied. 

Mr.  R  obbins.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Kean.  Dr.  Robbins,  section  2  of  this  bill  as  I  understand  it 
provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  restoration  of  the  capital  of  this 
Corporation  the  assets  of  the  Corporation  be  handled  on  a  cash  basis 
rather  than  on  an  inventory  basis,  that  is  when  you  inventory  for  the 
purpose  of  this  appraisal,  it  would  be  absolutely  immaterial  whether 
you  had  bought  cotton  for  15  cents  a  pound,  and  it  was  selling  at 
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8  cents  a  pound,  you  would  not  have  to  give  any  consideration  to 
that  at  all. 

In  other  words,  the  Corporation  might  be  completely  insolvent,  and 
it  would  not  make  a  bit  of  difference.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  not  correct,  fortunately. 

Mr.  Kean.  Can  you  explain  to  me  what  the  language  means  then 
when  on  line  23  and  line  24,  you  say — 

restore  that  part  of  its  capital  impairment  equal  to  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which 
such  receipts  are  less  than  such  charges — 

and  you  refer  to  these  various  receipts  and  cash  items,  not  to  the 
inventory  items. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Could  I  point  out  first  the  reason  which  caused  the 
administration  to  suggest  the  change?  And  I  might  say  in  advance 
that  these  changes  in  calculating  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  and 
the  amount  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  are  based  on  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

As  the  matter  stands  now,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  no 
alternative  under  the  law  except  to  evaluate  the  assets  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  the  market  prices  existing  only  on  1  day,  March 
31  of  each  year.  Now,  if  on  that  day  prices  happen  to  be  unusually 
low,  temporarily,  a  large  appropriation  is  required.  If  on  the  other 
hand  it  happens  to  be  a  period  of  temporarily  but  unusually  high 
prices,  still  the  Corporation  is  required  to  go  out  and  issue  notes  and 
borrow  funds  in  the  open  market  and  then  make  a  payment  of  a  so- 
called  surplus  to  the  Treasury. 

Now,  obviously,  that  requires  an  enormous  amount  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  in  making  appropriations,  that  do  not  represent 
actual  losses,  and  it  requires  payments  into  the  Treasury  of  items  that 
are  not  actual  gains.  In  other  words,  you  are  appropriating  in  large 
part  for  paper  losses  and  the  Corporation  is  paying  into  the  Treasury 
in  large  part  for  paper  rather  than  realized  gains. 

In  order  to  avoid  that  anomalous  situation,  there  is  needed  a  less 
erratic  basis  of  valuing  the  situation  than  the  happenstance  of  market 
price  on  a  single  day.  And  in  an  effort  to  meet  that,  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  suggested  that  appropriations  be  made  only  for  actual 
losses,  not  paper  losses,  and  that  payments  of  surplus  be  made  only 
for  actual  gains,  and  not  paper  gains.  But  in  order  to  protect  the 
credit  of  the  Corporation,  if  the  value  of  its  assets  should  be  less  by 
more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  amount  of  its  capital,  then  such  excess 
or  the  deficit  in  its  net  worth  below  the  amount  of  its  capital  would 
be  appropriated. 

In  other  words,  all  this  provision  does  is  to  follow  standard  account¬ 
ing  practices,  to  consider  losses  as  realized  losses,  and  to  consider  as 
gains  only  realized  gains,  but  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  corporation 
by  making  provision  for  an  appropriation  in  the  event  that  an  appraisal 
of  its  assets  on  the  basis  of  market  value  should  show  a  net  worth 
below  the  amount  of  its  capital. 

Mr.  Kean.  Well,  do  I  understand  from  what  you  say  that  if  the 
assets,  as  shown  by  the  appraisal,  are  less  than  $100,000,000,  that  we 
still  have  to  make  the  appropriation;  is  that  covered  by  that  pro¬ 
vision? 

Mr.  Robbins.  An  appropriation  would  be  made  in  either  of  two 
instances,  in  case  there  is  an  actual  loss  incurred  by  the  corporation, 
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or  in  case  there  were  a  paper  loss  that  exceeded  the  amount  of  the 
corporation’s  capital. 

Mr.  Kean.  Exceeded  the  entire  $100,000,000,  you  mean,  that  is 
only  if  the  corporation  is  insolvent,  you  have  to  make  up  that  deficit 
up  to  the  even  figure  where  you  do  not  exist  plus  or  minus? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  exactly  so.  That  leaves  an  area  within 
which  paper  losses  and  gains  of  $100,000,000  a  year  can  come  and  go 
without  requiring  appropriations  or  payments  of  surpluses. 

Mr.  Kean.  What  is  the  present  rough  inventory  position  of  the 
corporation? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Offhand  I  believe  that  we  would  estimate  that  if  an 
evaluation  had  been  made  on  the  basis  of  market  prices,  as  of  last 
March  31,  we  might  have  needed  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to 
$20,000,000,  and  if  an  appraisal  had  been  made  as  of  April  30,  we 
would  have  had  to  pay,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  rule,  a  paper  surplus 
into  the  Treasury  of  about  the  same  amount,  that  is  between  $5,000,000 
and  $20,000,000.' 

Mr.  Kean.  That  is  based  on  the  old  method  of  doing  it  and  not  on 
the  new  method? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Kean.  So  your  entire  losses  have  only  been  some  $20,000,000, 
I  think  that  that  is  very  commendable. 

Mr.  Robbins.  On  that  basis  of  evaluating;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kean.  That  is  when  you  consider  the  European  markets,  or 
the  lack  of  them,  I  think  that  that  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Taken  over  a  long  period  of  time,  I  believe  you  will 
find  that  the  commodity  loan  program  now  being  followed  by  the 
Government  does  assure  you  of  reasonable  results.  You  cannot  meet 
drastic  situations,  as  has  been  done,  and  lift  prices  substantially 
without,  of  course,  incurring  risk.  The  losses  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  whose  loans  were  unaccompanied  by  production  adjust¬ 
ment  programs  often  exceeded  50  or  60  or  70  percent  of  the  amount 
lent. 

The  Government  has  learned  by  Such  experiences  that  in  order  for 
a  loan  program  to  function  adequately,  it  needs  to  be  protected  in  two 
ways:  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  going  under  loan  must  be  limited; 
without  production  adjustment  and  with  continued  excess  supplies 
any  loan  program  could  be  swamped.  On  the  other  hand,  programs 
also  need  to  be  in  effect  to  draw  off  such  surpluses  as  are  accumulated 
under  loan,  and  so  we  have  the  various  marketing  programs. 

With  the  combination  of  protection  on  each  side,  production  adjust¬ 
ment  on  one  side,  and  surplus  marketing  programs  on  the  other,  it 
has  been  possible  over  the  life  of  this  Corporation  to  make  more  than 
$2,000,000,000  of  loans  in  small  amounts,  and  liquidate  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  with  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  less  than  5  percent; 
and  the  administrative  expenses  for  the  Corporation  have  been,  I  am 
told,  but  it  is  only  an  opinion,  less  per  dollar  of  loans  made  than  that 
for  any  other  financial  institution  in  the  world,  public  or  private. 

Mr.  Kean.  I  understand  that  in  spite  of  this  provision,  you  still 
would  have  to  report  on  March  31,  your  actual  inventory  position  and 
market  prices? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct ;  that  still  would  have  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Ivean.  So  Congress  would  know  what  your  position  is? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Tes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Kean.  Even  though  the  Treasury  does  not  have  to  contribute 
this  money? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Kean.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Crawford.  On  that  point  of  inventory  valuation,  your  values 
are  however  picked  out  of  a  Government-manipulated  or  Govern¬ 
ment-controlled  market  price;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  method  of  evaluation  now  in  the  law  seems  to  be  somewhat 
anomalous,  that  is  if  the  Corporation  should  advance  its  loan  rates 
just  before  March  31,  then  it  would  show  a  paper  profit  because 
market  prices  would  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  as  we  move  more  and  more  into  absolute 
Government  management  of  economy,  that  would  become  more  so, 
nossibly? 

^\^lr.  Robbins.  That  is  possible,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Many  of  the  questions  that  I  intended  to  ask  have 
been  brought  out  here  this  afternoon,  so  I  will  skip  those.  1  want  to 
go  back  just  a  moment,  however,  to  recall  that  the  spokesmen  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  very  often  refer  to  the  war  as  being  the 
cause  of  our  loss  of  export  markets  on  agricultural  goods.  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  question  in  this  way,  and  you  can  answer  it  in  your 
own  way: 

Had  we  not  gone  along  with  England  in  the  effectuation  of  the 
blockade,  in  other  words  had  we  said  to  England,  “We  are  gcing  to 
sell  in  Europe  whether  you  like  it  or  not,”  had  that  been  our  policy 
the  answer  to  the  questions  might  have  to  he  different,  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  should  not  like  to  venture  a  guess  on  that.  There 
are  so  many  imponderables  in  that  situation,  and  it  involves  questions 
of  foreign  policy  which  the  State  Department  should  answer,  so  that  I 
would  like  to  be  excused. 

Mr.  Crawford.  People  ask  me  about  it,  and  I  take  the  position 
that  the  loss  of  our  markets  insofar  as  relating  to  the  war  is  concerned 
is  because  we  went  along  with  the  effectuation  of  the  blockade.  I  do 
not  criticize  our  doing  it. 

Miss  Sumner.  You  mean  the  encirclement  that  began  around  1935? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No;  when  they  speak  of  the  losses  of  our  market 
in  the  last  year,  since  September  of  1939. 

Miss  Sumner.  We  began  to  lose  the  cotton  market,  beginning  in 
1935,  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Crawford.  What  I  am  speaking  about  are  the  numerous 
speeches  that  are  made,  especially  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  loss  of  agricultural  exports  being  due  to  the 
war.  The  point  that  I  am  bringing  out  is  why  does  he  not  come  out 
and  say  exactly  what  caused  the  loss  of  the  markets. 

In  other  words,  had  we  wanted  to  take  the  burden  of  putting  the 
stuff  across  the  sea,  we  could  have  sold  the  goods  in  Europe,  there  is 
no  question  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Air.  Robbins.  Has  that  had  much  to  do  with  the  blockade?  It 
has  not  interfered  with  the  loss  of  the  tobacco  market  in  Britain. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  would  have  lost  one  market,  but  you  might 
have  picked  up  a  market  for  other  commodities. 
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Mr.  Robbins.  How  were  we  to  have  been  paid  for  our  exports  to 
the  Continent? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  something  that  our  trading  agents  would 
have  had  to  work  out. 

Miss  Sumner.  Did  you  not  lose  your  tobacco  markets  when  they 
made  the  deal  with  Turkey,  when  they  agreed  to  take  their  tobacco 
instead  of  American  tobacco? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No;  a  great  deal  of  substitution,  as  we  understand 
it,  did  not  occur.  As  you  may  know,  the  flavors  of  Turkish  and 
American  tobaccos  are  quite  different  and  voluntary  substitution 
does  not  take  place  readily. 

Miss  Sumner.  No;  I  do  not  smoke  [laughter]. 

Mr.  Crawford.  How  are  we  to  regain  these  markets?  Under  the 
effectuation  of  the  blockade  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  we  do  not 
intend  to  sell  to  our  enemies,  do  we? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Presumably  not. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  we  are  now  selling  to  our  friends  everything 
that  they  will  buy  from  us,  or  that  we  can  give  to  them. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  difficulty  is  getting  it  there,  and  not  their 
unwillingness  to  buy. 

Mr.  Crawford.  So  the  question  answers  itself  to  me,  through  inv 
looking  at  our  policy.  As  1  understand  our  policy  to  be  that  we  are 
not  going  to  sell  our  enemies,  and  that  we  will  put  the  goods  to  our 
friends  eventually  any  way  that  we  can  get  them  there,  so  I  would  say 
that  our  future  export  market  is  limited  entirely  to  the  prosecution  of 
that  particular  policy. 

Miss  Sumner.  Have  you  correctly  stated  it,  though?  Are  we  not 
selling  lots  of  other  kinds  of  products  to  the  Axis  Powers,  like  Japan  and 
Germany?  It  is  only  the  agricultural  products;  it  is  only  there  that 
we  have  not  the  policy  of  selling  to  our  enemies. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  the  thing  that  I  am  talking  about ;  I  am 
not  going  to  press  Mr.  Robbins  on  a  question  like  that. 

Now,  going  to  your  exhibits,  have  you  identified  in  the  record,  and 
if  so  we  will  not  bother  about  this,  exhibits  A,  B,  and  C?  Have  those 
been  identified  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Robbins.  They  were  referred  to,  as  1  recall,  in  the  prepared 
statement  which  we  read  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  you  may  do  so  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Exhibit  A  shows  your  total  loan  and  purchase 
operation  since  the  inception  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
down  to  April  30,  1941. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  As  related  to  the  commodities  mentioned  on  the 
sheet? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Exhibit  B  shows  the  statement  of  loans  outstand¬ 
ing,  and  the  commodities  owned  as  of  April  30,  1941? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  also  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  exhibit  C  is  your  justification  for  the  increase 
of  $1,000,000,000? 

Mr.  R  obbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  bring  this  up  because  I  want  to  use  those  sched¬ 
ules;  I  think  that  they  are  very  informative  and  valuable. 
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Now,  may  I  refer  you  to  a  press  release  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  dated  May  3,  1941,  and  to  get  my  question  before  you  I 
will  have  to  read  a  few  lines  here: 

The  German  price-control  system  had  been  in  operation  for  such  a  long  time 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  that  very  few  changes  were  necessary  to 
meet  war  conditions.  The  war  economic  ordnance  before  1939  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  freezing  wages,  salaries,  and  working  conditions  at  pre-war  levels  and 
abolishes  payment  for  overtime,  Sunday,  holiday,  or  night  work.  It  was  provided 
that  prices  of  goods  and  services  must  be  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  war  economy. 
They  must  be  held  at  least  at  the  pre-war  level,  but  if  any  gain  should  result  from 
the  freezing  of  wages  and  salaries  or  from  other  specified  causes,  prices  should  be 
reduced  accordingly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  a  statement  by  Price  Commissioner 
Wagner,  price  reductions  on  consumption  goods  were  avoided  during  the  first 
year  so  as  to  escape  the  harmful  effects  of  increased  purchasing  power,  one  of  the 
harmful  effects  being  elicit  trade. 

This  fear  of  increased  purchasing  power  pressing  against  curtailed  supplies 
is  an  important  factor  in  German  price  control,  necessitating  constant  vigilance 
and  stopping  of  leaks  through  which  the  ingenious  producers  and  distributors  try 
to  get  away  from  the  grip  of  price  control. 

The  price  control  policies  of  countries  with  economies  disrupted  by  war  prepara¬ 
tions  or  other  emergencies,  follow  more  or  less  uniform  pattern.  The  first  im¬ 
pulse  in  dealing  with  a  sudden  scarcity  that  might  be  exploited  by  the  speculative 
elements  in  the  trade  to  the  injury  of  the  consumer,  is  to  set  a  maximum  price  limit. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  first  step  is  itself  apparent  simplicity.  As  it  does  not 
require  much  preparatory  work  it  is  regarded  as  easy  to  administer.  Like  many 
simple  solutions  for  complicated  problems,  the  maximum  price  policy  is  soon  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  inadequate. 

It  cannot  be  used  efficiently  in  dealing  with  imported  goods,  it  lacks  elasticity, 
and  it  does  not  permit  of  differentiation  between  producers  of  different  degrees  of 
efficiency,  and  unless  supported  by  the  drastic  mass  measures  it  does  not  prevent 
the  withholding  of  goods  from  the  market.  It  does  not  influence  supply  when  the 
entire  supply  is  short  of  demand.  It  soon  becomes  the  minimum  price. 

I  read  that  section  in  connection  with  the  reemphasis,  as  1  call  it, 
which  Secretary  Wickard  made  on  May  "8,  1941,  with  reference  to  his 
now  famous  April  3  announcement,  which  has  been  discussed  here 
quite  a  bit  and  which  1  understand  ties  into  this  bill  considerably. 

Now,  the  Secretary  said  this: 

Apparently  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  of  this  program.  The  report 
got  out  that  the  Department  planned  to  peg  prices.  Naturally  the  farmers  did 
not  feel  any  too  good  about  that.  Their  interpretation  of  “peg”  is  the  same  as 
my  interpretation.  A  pegged  price  does  not  go  up  or  down,  it  stays  at  one  place. 

We  did  not  peg  prices.  The  prices  we  have  in  mind  are  floors,  they  are  not 
ceilings.  Through  commodity  loans  we  put  a  flopr  under  the  prices  of  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco.  Through  purchase  in  the  open  markehwe  plan  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  hogs,  dairy  products,  and  chickens  and  eggs. 

Now,  the  price-control  machinery  has  been  referred  to  and  if  I 
understood  you  correctly,  this  new  agency  set  up  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  does  definitely  tie  into  the  whole  price-control  machinery 
which  we  are  now  proceeding  to  establish.  Now,  you  may  not  want 
to  answer  this  question,  and  this  is  the  question  that  I  want  to  sub¬ 
mit.  Studying  the  program  of  Germany  as  it  operated  through  the 
twenties  and  up  to  1933  in  particular,  then  as  it  operated  again  from 
1933  to  about  1938,  and  then  as  it  operated  from  1938  down  to  1941, 
and  based  on  the  recent  release  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
which  1  have  referred,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  our  price-control  fea¬ 
tures  are  taking  considerably  the  same  course? 

Now,  do  not  answer  that  question  if  it  embarrasses  you  in  your 
administrative  duties. 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  it  does  not.  My  only  hesitation  in  answering 
your  other  question  was  that  it  was  a  matter  of  policy  in  the  field  of 
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international  affairs,  and  that  somebody  from  the  State  Department 
should  consider  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  what  has  been  done  here  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  agricultural  prices  at  all  parallels  what  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  done  as  reported  in  materials  that  you  have  just  read. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  three  ways  of  supporting  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products. 

One  is  by  making  loans;  another  is  by  adopting  the  processing-tax 
principle,  a  variation  of  which  is  the  so-called  marketing  certificate 
plan;  the  third  is  by  fixing  prices  through  governmental  decree.  The 
German  Government  according  to  that  report  has  been  pursuing  the 
latter  course. 

This  recommendation  is  that  only  minimum  prices  be  fixed  through 
loans  and  purchases.  We  do  not  have  a  problem  of  fixing  maximum 
prices  in  agricultural  products.  The  fact  is  that  our  supplies  are  so 
large,  in  relation  to  the  demand  for  all  products  which  are  normally 
in  part  exported,  that  the  prices  would  decline  to  ruinously  low  levels 
if  we  did  not  have  a  floor  under  them. 

In  the  cases  of  those  few  agricultural  products  for  which  the  demand 
has  increased  rather  than  decreased  as  a  consequence  of  existing  war 
conditions,  the  problem,  if  there  be  one,  of  avoiding  many  excess 
prices  certainly  has  not  arrived,  and  it  can  best  and  most  readily 
be  avoided  by  t  \e  levice  of  encouraging  additional  production,  such 
as  we  are  now  encounging  through  the  use  of  these  funds  in  the  cases 
we  have  mentioned  of  Austrian  peas,  hairy  vetch,  pork,  and  poultry 
and  dairy  products. 

If  funds  are  made  available  for  us  to  keep  adequate  supplies  of  those 
things  in  which  shortages  might  otherwise  occur,  and  also  to  maintain 
at  least  a  reasonable  minimum  for  those  commodities  which  on  account 
of  war  conditions  are  temporarily  in  great  surplus,  then  we  shall  never 
have  to  face  the  regimentation  of  fixed  prices  through  governmental 
decree,  such  as  is  described  in  the  material  that  you  read. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Your  remarks  are  being  directed  toward  agri¬ 
cultural  products;  you  do  not  mean  others? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  assumed  that  you  confined  your  remarks  to  that, 
too. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  correct. 

Now,  in  your  statement  this  morning,  I  believe  it  was,  you  men¬ 
tioned  the  thought  to  the  effect  that  one  other  course  we  might  have 
followed  was  to  sit  down  around  the  table  and  make,  we  will  say,  an 
international  allotment  of  these  markets. 

Let  me  submit  my  question  this  way: 

What  reasoning  is  employed  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  inter¬ 
national  allotment  of  markets  can  be  made  to  attain  stable  and 
satisfactory  markets?  What  will  the  conditions  be  for  such  attain¬ 
ment?  Has  the  possibility  been  considered  that  the  same  lack  of 
equilibrium  between  agricultural  and  industry  might  develop  if  it  has 
not  already  developed  on  a  world-wide  scale  with  so-called  no  foreign 
market  available  for  dumping  of  whatever  surplus  might  materialize? 

Now,  how  does  such  an  international  quoting  market  differ  from  the 
German  proposal  for  arranging  international  markets? 

That  is  kind  of  a  series  of  questions ;  you  can  comment  on  them 
any  way  that  you  like. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  the  German  proposals  and  programs,  as  1 
understand  them,  are  based  on  barter  and  unlimited  purchasing  of 
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political  and  military  advantages,  along  with  the  disposal  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  are  now  referring  to  their  recent  activities, 
we  will  say,  the  last  15  to  24  months. 

Now,  what  I  am  directing  my  last  question  to  was  more  the  markets 
which  they  somewhat  anticipate  establishing  in  continental  Europe, 
if  that  is  the  field  in  which  they  will  operate,  where  they  will  take  and 
establish  these  economic  areas,  and  then  proceed  to  level  off  the  thing 
as  best  they  can  under  their  management. 

That  is  what  this  last  question  refers  to. 

May  I  say  this  additional  before  you  proceed  to  answer  that? 
I  think  that  when  Vice  President  Wallace  was  Secretary  he  several 
times  referred  to  sitting  down  around  the  table  and  arranging  an 
international  market  to  allocate  the  cotton  produced  throughout  the 
world,  so  lie  must  have  had  back  in  his  mind  somewhere  a  plan  which 
he  thought  could  be  made  equitable  and  practicable  so  that  it  would 
work  and  keep  everybody  fairly  well  satisfied. 

Now,  the  main  question  that  I  have  here  is  what  reason  have  we  to 
assume  that  such  a  plan  would  not  lead  to  a  disequilibrium  through 
world  production  and  you  get  right  up  against  the  stumbling  post 
and  not  have  another  foreign  market  to  which  you  could  ship  your 
surplus  created  by  that  disequilibrium  which  comes  out  of  the  general 
plan. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Those  questions  are  rather  broad,  but  I  shall  try. 
There  will  always  be  a  large  market  for  cotton,  presumably,  in  areas 
which  are  not  climatically  adapted  to  its  production;  so  markets  will 
exist. 

The  alternatives  in  selling  cotton  in  the  foreign  markets  seem  to  be 
about  two:  One  is  price  competition,  anti  under  that,  governments 
otherwise  friendly  could  follow  practically  mutually  destructive 
courses.  That  is,  we  could  compete  with  Brazil,  for  instance,  in 
attempting  to  obtain  the  market  for  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
might  carry  that  competition  to  the  point  at  which  the  United  States 
and  Brazilian  producers  or  Governments  were  unnecessarily  injured 
and  the  cotton  was  being  furnished  at  an  unreasonably  low  price  to 
the  British. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  to  work  out  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  the  United  States  and  Brazil  and  the  other  cotton 
exporting  nations  would  obtain  their  fair  shares  of  even  such  reduced 
world  markets  as  may  exist.  That  would  assure  not  only  a  fair 
volume  but  presumably  a  fair  price.  It  would  naturally  have  to  be 
supported  by  production  adjustment  programs  in  each  of  the  export¬ 
ing  countries,  if  they  were  not  to  find  themselves  swamped  with  un¬ 
manageable  surpl  i  ises. 

You  say,  “What  reason  could  Mr.  Wallace  have  had  for  assuming 
that  that  was  even  possible?”  There  is  one  such  agreement  that 
perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with,  namely,  the  international  sugar 
agreement. 

That  was  an  agreement  limiting  at  first  only  exports,  and  finally 
it  was  evolved  into  one  that  required  production  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams,  and  limitations  on  competitive  home  production  by  the 
import  countries.  It  was  worked  out,  although  more  than  20  nations 
were  parties  to  it,  and.  operated  with  apparently  reasonable  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  world  markets  were  fairly  shared  and  prices  improved. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  Taking  one  other  question  that  I  would  like  to 
ask  about  the  line  of  questions  that  Mr.  Williams  submitted,  if  we 
followed  his  thought  there,  of  letting  agricultural  prices  say  some¬ 
what  level  off  right  where  they  are  and  if  we  went  to  the  extremes  of 
pulling  industrial  prices  down,  to  equalize  parity,  we  will  say,  we 
would  still  have  our  prices  on  many  of  these  agricultural  products 
considerably  above  what  we  would  term  a  free  world  market  price 
level,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  presumably. 

Mr.  Crawford.  So  that  that  situation  would  not  recover  for  us 
our  export  markets,  would  it? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
pointed  out  on  various  occasions  that  in  order  to  hold  our  export 
markets  on  the  basis  of  price  competition,  and  that  is  what  it  must 
be  in  the  absence  of  an  international  agreement,  there  must  be 
sufficient  export  subsidies  paid  to  make  our  products  fully  competi¬ 
tive  with  others  offered  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  all  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Rolph.  Could  I  ask  just  one  question? 

Down  in  the  corner,  Dr.  Robbins,  you  have  got  down  there,  1939, 
$340,000,000,  and  the  previous  years,  $1,329,000,000. 

Does  that  $1,329,000,000  include  those  two  previous  figures? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  those  totals  are  the  1940  loans,  the  1939 
loans,  and  then  all  previous  loans. 

Mr.  Rolph.  Then  in  other  words,  the  $2,152,000,000  present 
capital,  is  $1,400,000,000;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  $1,400,000,000  is  the  present  authorized 
borrowing  power;  in  addition  the  capital  of  $100,000,000  makes  a 
total  lending  power  of  1%  billion. 

Mr.  Rolph.  What  is  the  difference  between  $1,400,000,000  and  the 
$2,152,000,000?  Where  does  that  come  in? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  this  $2,152,000,000  is  not  the  amount  of  loans 
and  the  value  of  the  commodities  owned  now  on  hand,  that  is  merely 
the  total  loans  that  have  been  made  over  the  entire  life  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

If  you  look  on  exhibit  B  you  will  see  there  two  grand  totals,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  showing  the  loans  outstanding  as  of  April  30,  were 
$579,000,000  and  the  book  value  of  the  commodities  owned  on  the 
same  date,  $648,000,000. 

Mr.  Rolph.  Then  if  I  understand,  the  actual  loans  are  only 
$579,000,000,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  now  outstanding. 

Mr.  Rolph.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Robbins.  In  other  words,  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  the 
Corporation’s  loans  have  been  liquidated. 

Mr.  Rolph.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kean.  Now,  on  the  $100,000,000  item,  you  rather  talked  as  if 
$100,000,000  was  chickenfeed. 

Now,  would  not  your  purpose  be  just  as  much  served,  for  instance, 
if,  instead  of  $100,000,000,  we  made  that  figure  $50,000,000,  and  then 
the  corporation  would  remain  solvent,  and  you  would  have  your  10 
or  20  or  30  million  dollar  shift,  without  any  inconvenience  to  you. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  difficulty  is  this:  That  figure  ought  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  allow  for  at  least  a  substantial  fluctuation  in  price. 

Mr.  Kean.  Would  not  $50,000,000  be  substantial? 
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Mr.  Robbins.  I  doubt  its  adequacy,  because  we  are  talking  about 
a  fund  here  of  more  than  $2,000,000,000  in  commodities  and  $100,- 
000,000  would  only  be  5  percent  of  $2,000,000,000;  and  we  thought 
you  probably  would  like  to  allow  for  a  price  fluctuation  of  at  least  5 
percent  before  we  had  to  seek  appropriations  on  the  basis  of  paper 
losses  or  make  payments  on  the  basis  of  paper  gains. 

We  do  not  mean  it  is  small  in  absolute  amount,  $100,000,000  is  a 
lot,  but  as  a  percent  of  $2,000,000,000  of  commodities,  it  is  not  much, 
only  5  percent. 

Mr.  Kean.  If  you  had  $50,000,000  the  corporation  would  still  be 
solvent,  while  if  you  have  $100,000,000,  you  might  be  practically 
insolvent — 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes;  but  we  have  a  reserve  for  losses. 

Mr.  Mills.  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  to  supply  for  the  record, 
Dr.  Robbins,  a  chart  showing  the  price  that  the  farmer  would  receive 
for  five  or  six  commodities,  say,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
rice,  if  lie  received  75  percent  of  parity,  in  one  column  and  85  percent 
of  parity  in  another,  and  100  percent  of  parity  in  the  third  column, 
and  you  can  take  any  day  that  you  want  to  take  to  figure  it  on? 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  another  column  showing  what  they  are 
getting  now? 

Mr.  Mills.  In  another  column  show  what  they  are  getting  now. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  do  that,  sir. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Average  prices  for  basic  crops  at  parity,  85  percent  of  parity,  75  percent  of  parity 
and  average  prices  received  by  farmers  on  Apr.  15,  1941 


Parity 
price,  Apr. 
15,  1941 

85  percent 
of  parity 
price 

75  percent 
of  parity 
price 

Average 
farm  price, 
Apr.  15, 
1941 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cotton,  per  pound  ..... 

16.  00 

13.  60 

12.  00 

10.  45 

Corn,  per  bushel.  .  .  .  .  . 

82.8 

70.4 

62  1 

62.0 

Wheat,  per  bushel _  .  ...  .  ..  _  _ 

114.0 

96.9 

85.  5 

76.0 

Rice,  per  bushel. . . . 

Tobacco: 

104.9 

89.  2 

78.7 

111.7 

Burley,  per  pound  _  ...  .  .  ...  ... 

22.0 

18.  7 

16.  5 

1  16.3 

Flue-cured,  per  pound  . 

22.7 

19.  3 

17.0 

1  16.2 

i  Average  price  for  1940  crop.  Auction  markets  now  closed. 


The  Chairman.  We  will  meet  tomorrow  morning  in  executive 
session. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  15,  1941 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall 
(chairman)  presiding,  for  consideration  of  IT  R.  4694,  Present:  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Steagall,  Williams,  Spence,  Ford,  Brown,  Patman,  Gore, 
Mills,  Monroney,  Hull,  Wolcott,  Crawford,  Kean,  Smith  of  Ohio, 
Kunkel,  Rolph,  and  Dewey. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Dr.  Robbins,  will  you  come  around,  please? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CARL  B.  ROBBINS,  PRESIDENT,  COMMODITY 

CREDIT  CORPORATION;  ROBERT  SHIELDS,  GENERAL  COUNSEL, 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION;  AND  MILO  PERKINS, 

ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  SURPLUS  MARKETING  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  before  it  the  Gore  bill,  or 
amendment,  which  we  discussed  at  our  former  hearing.  Some 
members  of  the  committee  would  like  to  have  you  discuss  that  proposal 
further.  Particularly  we  desire  that  the  committee  be  informed  as 
to  the  amounts  of  funds  that  have  been  supplied  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  their  operations,  either  in  the  purchase  or  in  other  methods  of 
handling  farm  products,  or  any  of  the  products  upon  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  makes  loans. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  First,  Mr.  Robbins,  does  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  purchase  any  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  Mr.  Wolcott.  The  Corporation  has  extended 
aid  in  relieving  surplus  conditions  in  two  forms.  Economically, 
however,  they  are  the  same. 

One  method  has  been  to  make  nonrecourse  loans,  and  the  other 
method  has  been  to  make  a  purchase  and  to  grant  an  option  to  re¬ 
purchase  at  the  purchase  price,  plus  the  carrying  charges. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  That  latter  method  has  been  universally  held  by 
the  courts  to  operate  as  a  loan,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Gore.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  hear  his  first 
answer  there.  Tlnr  ■  is  so  much  confusion  that  I  cannot  hear.  Would 
the  stenographer  repeat  his  statement? 

(The  reporter  repeated  the  answer  of  Mr.  Robbins  as  above  re¬ 
corded.) 
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Mr.  Wolcott.  Then  that  latter  method  would  operate,  according 
to  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States,  as  a  loan? 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  is  economically  the  equivalent  of  a  nonrecourse 
loan,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  its  legal  status  in  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Regardless  of  the  legal  part  of  it,  it  operates  as  a 
loan.  Then,  if  we  made  Mr.  Gore’s  amendment  operative,  would  we 
not  have  to  define  the  word  “purchase”? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  would  probably  he  advisable,  because  it  is 
always  helpful  to  know  precisely  what  the  intent  of  Congress  is,  as 
indicated  by  the  wording  of  the  law. 

Mr.  W  olcott.  My  point  is  that  your  primary  program  is  one  of 
loaning,  is  it  not?  You  loan  on  cotton,  ancTToan  on  wheat,  and  you 
loan  on  corn,  and  other  products,  basic  products? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Most  of  the  relief  extended  by  the  Corporation 
takes  the  form  of  loans.  However,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  as  well. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Yes,  but  in  this  particular  amendment  there,  is 
nothing  compelling  you  to  purchase? 

Mr.  Rob  bins.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  But  if  you  do  purchase,  as  I  understand  this  amend¬ 
ment,  then  it  must  lie  at  parity. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  also  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out  so  that  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  who  want  to  or  intend  to  create  parity  should 
have  that  in  mind,  so  that  it  might  be  amended,  if  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose,  because  the  way  the  amendment  is  worded,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  law  would  be 
written  to  require  loans  at  85  percent  of  parity,  and  purchases  at  full 
parity,  because  there  is  no  economic  distinction  between  them. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  This  puts  you  in  a  position  where  it  limits  you - 

Mr.  Robbins  (interposing).  In  a  position  in  which  we  would  have 
to  use  only  the  loan  method  in  order  to  extend  aid,  say  to  tobacco, 
unless  it  were  decided  to  do  more  for  tobacco  than  for  the  other  basic 
crops  by  making  payments  to  it  of  100  percent  of  parity,  instead  of 
loans  at  85  percent,  as  would  occur  under  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  yesterday  for  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  If  I  have  correctly  interpreted  this  form  of  loan 
which  you  have  described  here,  where  you  give  the  farmer  an  option 
to  purchase  back  at  the  loan  price  plus  carrying  charges,  then  that 
would  have  to  be  at  parity,  but  if  you  take  a  nonrecourse  loan,  then 
there  is  nothing  in  this  amendment  here  to  affect  that  situation,  pro¬ 
vided  he  held  a  nonrecourse  loan. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Presumably  that  is  one  of  the  anomalous  situations 
that  would  arise  under  this  wording. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  We  are  merely  trying  to  prevent  you  from  using 
any  of  these  moneys  to  make  loans  at  less  than  the  parity  price,  but 
if  you  purchase,  you  must  purchase  at  parity,  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  nonrecourse  loans. 

Mr.  Gore.  My  intention  was  that  none  of  these  funds  should  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodities  below  parity. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  The  thought  came  to  me  as  I  studied  this  over, 
that  if  you  want  to  establish  parity,  you  must  provide  that  the  loans 
on  these  crops  must  be  at  parity,  the  nonrecourse  loans,  and  this 
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other  method,  which  Mr.  Robbins  has  described;  otherwise  you  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

I  just  thought  that  we  should  have  that  in  mind  as  we  go  along  here 
and  clear  up  what  our  intention  is,  because  I  think  the  amendment  was 
intended  to  establish  parity,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
to  compel  you  to  purchase. 

If  we  compelled  you  to  purchase  instead  of  loan  on  these  crops,  of 
course  under  the  amendment,  you  would  have  to  purchase  at  parity. 

Mr.  Gore.  My  intention  in  this  amendment  was  to  provide  that 
any  funds  made  available  under  this  act,  or  otherwise  available  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  should  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  commodities  at  the  parity  price. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Gore.  To  purchase  agricultural  commodities  at  the  parity 
price,  that  is,  not  below  the  parity  price,  and  that  any  commodity,  if 
purchased  by  these  funds  or  the  use  of  these  funds,  cannot  be  sold  at 
a  price  below  parity. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  To  demoralize  the  market. 

Mr.  Gore.  What  1  have  in  mind  over  all  is  to  prevent  any  market¬ 
ing  manipulations,  going  into  the  market  or  coming  out  of  the  market, 
buying  or  selling,  which  would  operate  to  forestall  a  commodity  reach¬ 
ing  the  parity  price.  I  agree,  thoroughly,  Mr.  Wolcott,  that  we  should 
not  have  an  involuntary  spiral,  and  that  market  operations  would  be 
legitimate  to  prevent  that,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  legitimate,  that  is, 
I  do  not  think  it  measures  up  with  the  objectives  of  Congress,  the 
administration,  or  even  of  the  party,  to  prevent  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  from  reaching  what  a  fair  definition  would  be  of  parity.  That 
was  my  intention. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  I  might  say  that  I  am  very  much  interested  in  parity. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  accomplished  it  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  on  the  right  track,  and  I  do  not  want  this 
to  appear  on  the  part  of  our  committee  as  another  sop  to  the  farmers, 
indicating  that  they  are  going  to  get  parity  unless  it  definitely  accom¬ 
plishes  its  purpose. 

As  1  understand  it.  your  program  is  a  loan  program,  and  not  a 
purchase  program,  and  it  seems  to  me  unless  you  put  something  in 
here  to  tell  you  to  change  your  operations  to  purchase  instead  of  loan 
you  do  not  accomplish  the  purpose.  This  is  a  most  innocuous  amend¬ 
ment,  and  you  can  use  it  or  not,  just  as  you  please.  We  again  dema¬ 
gog  with  the  farmers  bv  making  it  appear  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something  for  them  when  we  have  not  done  anything. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much  of  the  fund  have  they  used,  for  purchases? 

The  Chairman.  A  total  of  $89,000,000. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  should  say  that  the  amount  used  for  purchases 
directly  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been  less  than 
$80,000,000.  Tobacco,  Austrian  peas,  and  hairy  vetch  are  the  only 
purchases  made  directly.  Some  other  purchases  have  been  made  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  with  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  acting  as  the  purchasing  agent,  and  those  purchases  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  their  delivery  to  the  British. 

Could  1  go  off  the  record  for  a  moment  at  this  point,  please? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  no  objection  to  that.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  decide,  after  you  have  made  your  statement,  whether  or 
not  it  should  be  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  needs  have  existed  on  the  part  of  British,  not 
emergency  needs,  bill  needs  for  delivery  of  supplies  to  our  ports,  that 
could  only  be  met  adequately  by  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  funds.  Some  such  purchases  have  been  made  by  the  S.  M.  A. 
for  the  Corporation  and  placed  at  the  ports  for  delivery  to  the  British. 
The  reimbursement  for  those  purchases  will  come  from  lend-lease 
funds,  in  case  the  British  are  not  able  to  pay  out  of  their  own  ordinary 
sources  of  dollar  exchange.  That  was  an  important  operation,  but 
it  could  hardly  have  been  begun  or  consummated  under  a  proposed 
amendment  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  are  after,  Dr.  Robbins,  right  at  that  point 
is  this:  The  committee  is  asking  you  the  amount  of  funds  available 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  have  been  used  or  made 
available  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
making  purchases.  The  details  and  all  of  that  for  the  moment  are 
not  important,  but  the  question  now  is  about  those  amounts.  How 
much  of  your  funds  have  been  employed  indirectly?  You  told  us  the 
amount  directly,  and  I  think  you  said  it  was  $89,000,000.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  how  much  has  been  employed  otherwise.  That  is  the 
first  question.  Then  we  will  get  into  the  details. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  was  just  coming  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  complete 
the  answer  to  the  two  questions.  The  total  amount  of  funds  that 
have  been  allotted  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies  through  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
have  been,  as  I  recall,  an  even  $90,000,000  to  date. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  total? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  in  addition  to  that  other  amount. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  addition  to  it? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes;  the  surplus  from  two  tobacco  crops  has  also 
been  purchased,  and  options  for  repurchase  given,  but  those  purchases 
were  not  made  through  the  S.  M.  A.,  and  as  I  have  explained,  they 
are  really  in  their  economic  sense,  the  equivalent  of  an  ordinary  loan. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  What  is  the  total 
amount  that  has  been  supplied  in  any  and  all  ways  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  purchase  of  farm  commodities?  What 
is  the  total? 

Mr.  Robbins.  About  $170,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  $170,000,000? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  of  which  $80,000,000  was  the  economic 
equivalent  of  an  ordinary  nonrecourse  loan  because  it  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  repurchase  options. 

Mr.  Williams.  Right  in  that  connection  the  thing  I  think  we 
ought  to  understand  is  what  is  the  difference  between  loan  and  these 
conditional  sales  contracts? 

Mr.  Robbins.  If,  as  a  producer,  the  Government  were  to  offer  to 
make  me  a  nonrecourse  loan  of  $1  on  a  commodity  which  I  could 
repay  at  any  time  within  1  or  2  years,  and  made  an  offer  to  buy  that 
commodity  from  me  for  $1  and  give  me  the  right  to  repurchase  it  at 
the  same  price  for  1  or  2  years,  I  doubt  that,  as  a  producer,  I  could 
choose  between  the  two  offers.  That  is,  they  are  the  economic 
equivalent  of  one  another. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  one  case  is  there  a  mortgage  given  on  the 
commodity? 
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Mr.  Robbins.  In  the  case  of  a  loan,  chattel  mortgages  are  taken  on 
corn,  and  warehouse  receipts  are  accepted  on  most  of  the  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  W  illiams.  Well,  some  instrument,  either  a  warehouse  receipt 
or  a  mortgage  is  taken  in  the  case  of  a  loan  as  security? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  W  illiams.  What  is  done  in  the  case  of  conditional  sales? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Title  is  taken,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  mean  that  the  title  actually  passes  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  W  illiams.  With  the  condition  that  it  may  be  repurchased 
under  certain  conditions  by  the  seller? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine 
that,  in  the  first  place  whether  title  really  passes  or  not.  If  it  is  a 
conditional  sale  I  think  most  courts  would  hold  that  the  title  did  not 
pass  at  all,  that  the  title  remained  in  the  seller. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  may  be  true.  I  would  like  to  consult  our  legal 
counsel  to  be  sure.  It  may  also  be  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  loan  in  which  the  Government  obtains  a  warehouse 
receipt,  the  warehouse  receipt  is  really  legal  title  to  the  commodity. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  that  is  purely  a  technicality,  but  in 
effect  those  are  all  loans. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  do  not  see  why  they  could  not  be  considered  all 
loans,  because  they  are  all  the  same  in  their  economic  effect. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  making  loans  to  some  other  corporation  that 
does  this  purchasing.  Where  in  fact  is  the  authority  for  anything 
like  that? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  authority 
to  make  purchases,  and,  of  course,  its  basic  authority  is  to  use  its 
funds  to  relieve  the  distress  that  surplus  supplies  of  agricultural 
products  would  cause  if  the  surplus  were  left  free  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Williams.  Right  there  now,  you  say  the  purchases  are  made 
through  the  S.  M.  A.,  or  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  W  illiams.  Why  turn  that  function  over  to  them  if  the  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  used? 

Mr.  Robbins.  For  two  reasons.  The  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  makes  most  of  the  purchases  of  farm  commodities  for 
the  Government  in  the  course  of  their  principal  work  of  distributing 
surpluses  for  various  relief  purposes. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  if  we 
think  it  is  advisable  to  buy  up  a  surplus,  has  already  established, 
available,  and  functioning  an  organization  through  which  purchases 
can  be  made  promptly  and  efficiently.  It  would  seem  undesirable 
from  a  departmental  standpoint  to  have  duplicate  field  purchasing 
organizations.  So,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  obviously,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  utilize  such  services  as  are 
already  available  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  agent  for  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Those  purchases  are  made  outright;  there  are  no 
strings  attached  to  them  at  all.  They  go  on  the  market  and  buy 
those  commodities? 
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Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  they  sell  them  or  they  give  them  away; 
they  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir,  and  in  the  case  of  the  com¬ 
modities  in  question  they  were  primarily  intended  for  delivery  to  the 
British. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  no  voice 
in  those  transactions  at  all? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Oh,  yes;  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does 
have  a  voice  in  it.  It  supplies  the  funds,  and  acquires  the  title;  and, 
of  course,  the  docket  under  which  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  obtained,  contains  the  recommendation  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  docket  sets  forth  the  principles 
and  conditions  that  must  be  followed  in  making  the  purchases  and  in 
disposing  of  the  products. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  of  course,  you  furnish  the  funds.  Now, 
your  agency  does  not  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  purchasing 
or  selling  of  those  commodities? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  not  true,  Mr.  Williams,  because  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  would  not  recommend  an  authorization 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  use  of  funds  in  a  way  that  it 
thought  was  inadvisable;  and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration’s 
authority  to  use  the  funds,  once  they  have  been  allotted,  is  restricted 
by  the  conditions  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  and  those  conditions  are 
recommended  by,  and  are  satisfactory  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  furnish 
only  funds  that  are  used  by  the  S.  M.  A.  in  its  operations? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  am  sorry;  1  did  not  understand  your  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  get  all 
of  its  funds  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  only  funds  for  the  particular  operations 
financed  by  the  advances  under  discussion  are  obtained  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  that  is  just  saying  that  it  gets  what  it 
gets  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Does  it  have  any 
other  source  of  funds? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  indeed  it  has.  The  Surplus  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration,  among  other  things,  administers  the  provisions  of  section  32 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  for  the  removal  of  agricultural  surpluses;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  that  section  of  law  various  appropriations  have  been  made 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right,  now,  it  gets  funds  by  direct  appropriation 
by  Congress  to  carry  on  its  work,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  surpluses  to  be 
distributed  on  relief,  and  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  surpluses 
through  the  payment  of  export  subsidies,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  else,  now,  does  it  do? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  in  this  instance  it  acts  as  the  agent  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  execute  the  purchase  and  to  make 
delivery  of  a  commodity. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  does  it  make  the  purchases  for? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  desire  was  twofold,  of  course — 

Mr.  Williams.  Here  is  what  I  am  getting  at:  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  function  that  it  performs  with  the  funds  which  it  receives 
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from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  function  which  it 
performs  with  the  appropriated  funds  that  it  gets  by  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  from  Congress? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  function  performed  by  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration,  as  I  understand  it,  with  the  direct  appropriations  it 
receives  from  the  Congress,  are  confined  largely  to  expenditures  for 
the  stamp  plan,  for  direct  relief  purchases,  for  school  lunches,  and 
for  export  subsidies. 

The  function  performed  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  fund  of  $90,000,000,  which  was  allotted  by  the 
by=the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  was  to  act  as  buying  agent, 
and  to  make  delivery  of  certain  products  with  a  twofold  objective, 
namely,  to  relieve  the  surplus  condition  of  the  crops  concerned  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  enable  deliveries  of  those  surpluses  to  be  made 
to  ports  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  they  used  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  did  not  hear  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  uses  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Robbins.  1  could  not  say  whether  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  used  only  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  for 
that  purpose.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  merely  employed 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  to  perform  a  function  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  operation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  you  do  consider  that  it  is  simply  an  agent  of 
your  corporation? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  should  like  to  refer  that  as  a  technical 
legal  question  to  our  legal  adviser,  Mr.  Shields,  who  is  here.  He 
could  probablv  tell  us  exactly  the  legal  status  of  it. 

Mr.  Ford.  Before  that  question  is  answered,  may  I  interject  to 
ask  one  question:  Did  you  not  say  the  other  day,  Mr.  Robbins,  that 
there  were  times  when  the  Surplus  Marketing  Agency,  between  ap¬ 
propriations,  was  short  of  funds,  and  you  loaned  them  money  to  make 
that  up,  and  they  paid  it  back  as  soon  as  the  new  appropriation  was 
available? 

Mr.  Robbins.  What  you  say  is  correct,  Mr.  Ford,  except  that  it  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  You,  I  believe, 
have  reference  to  the  seasonal  advance  or  the  little  revolving  fund, 
which  places  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  a  posit  ion 
to  pay  promptly  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  county  agricultural 
conservation  committees,  and  to  purchase  fertilizer  and  make  the 
payments-in-kind. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  $90,000,000  has  been  on  tobacco,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir,  the  S.  M.  A.  did  not  handle  the  purchase  of 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not,  as  one  member  of  this  committee,  see  the 
propriety  or  the  necessity  of  these  funds  being  transferred  from  one 
governmental  corporation  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
purchases,  and  I  think  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ought  to 
stick  to  its  own  program  and  spend  its  money  for  the  purposes  for 
which  I,  at  least,  thought  it  was  being  spent,  that  is,  to  make  loans  on 
these  farm  commodities.  I  confess  this  is  the  first  time  I  knew  that 
was  going  on.  That  is  only  my  opinion  of  it. 
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Mr.  Robbins.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  did  not  transfer 
funds  to  another  agency  in  the  sense  that  it  lost  control  of  the  funds. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  circumstance  merely  is  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  made  purchases  through  the  S.  M.  A.  as  its  agent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Williams  asked  one  question  that  you  did  not 
answer  specifically,  and  that  you  did  not  discuss,  that  should  be 
made  clear,  and  that  is  as  to  the  authority  conferred  by  law  under 
which  you  advance  funds  to  any  other  agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  believe  the  answer  is  twofold.  The  advances 
made  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  are  of  a  seasonal 
nature  and  are  for  the  revolving  fund  purposes  that  have  been  ex¬ 
plained,  and  they  are  made  under  the  express  authority  of  law  which 
directs  that  such  loans  be  made. 

The  funds  that  have  been  utilized  for  purchases  by  the  Corporation, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  I  do 
not  believe  have  been  advances  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been 
loaned  or  given  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 

Air.  Williams.  When  these  commodities  are  purchased  who  takes 
charge  of  them,  who  has  title  to  them,  and  who  sells  them? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  situation  is,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  Air.  Shields 
to  comment  on  the  technical  accuracy  of  this,  that  title  is  definitely 
vested  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Why  does  not  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
do  that  work  itself? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Simply  because  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
does  not  have  an  established  personnel  in  the  field  to  make  purchases 
of  that  kind,  and  the  most  efficient  way  to  handle  it  is  to  employ  the 
services  of  another  bureau  of  the  Department  which  ordinarily  does 
such  work. 

Mr.  Williams.  Why  would  it  not  be  an  efficient  method  for  each 
one  of  those  corporations  and  agencies  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  get 
its  appropriation  or  authority  from  Congress  rather  than  through  some 
other  established  agency  of  the  Government? 

Air.  Robbins.  1  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  violation  of 
that  general  desire  that  you  voice,  Mr.  Williams,  in  that  respect. 

Air.  Williams.  Where  do  you  get  the  specific  authority  for  that? 
You  said  there  was  legislation  for  it. 

Mr.  Robbins.  To  make  purchases? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  to  transfer  these  funds. 
You  say  that  is  not  done.  What  about  the  funds  you  have  been 
calling  a  transfer  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration? 

Air.  Robbins.  That  has  been  a  loan. 

Mr.  Williams.  A  loan? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Williams.  Now,  where  is  the  authority  for  that,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  at  the  moment? 

Air.  Robbins.  I  will  ask  Air.  Shields  to  quote  the  law  tor  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Shields.  We  agree  with  you  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  has  no  authority  to  transfer  its  funds  to  other  bureaus  of  the 
Department,  except  when  so  directed  by  the  Congress,  and  the  Cor¬ 
poration  has  not  transferred  funds  except  when  directed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

In.  the  case  of  the  A.  A.  A.  advances  of  loans,  which  you  have  referred 
to,  the  Congress  amended  the  A.  A.  A.  Act  of  1938  last  year,  and 
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specifically  directed  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  loan  not 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000  a  year  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  a  revolving  fund,  which  is  annually  also  paid  back  from 
the  A.  A.  A.  appropriation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Where  is  that  legislation;  can  you  cite  it  to  us? 

Mr.  Shields.  It  is  the  amendment  to  section  391  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  I  do  not  have  it  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  was  made  clear  at  our  last  hearing, 
but  Mr.  Williams  is  asking  you  about  authority  beyond  the  $50,- 
000,000.  You  see,  the  facts  here  show  that  you  have  been  employ¬ 
ing  $170,000,000,  and  he  is  asking  you  where  you  get  authority  in 
law  beyond  this  $50,000,000,  which  is  specifically  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  Shields.  In  the  case  of  purchases  made  by  S.  M.  A.,  S.  M.  A. 
acts  as  the  agent  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
money,  technically,  is  not  transferred  to  them  at  all.  It  is  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  making  purchases  in  its  own  behalf  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  program.  It  is  just  as  if  the 
president  of  a  corporation  directed  one  section  of  a  corporation  to  do 
the  buying. 

The  Corporation  directs  S.  M.  A.  to  do  the  buying  for  the  reason 
that  S.  M.  A.  is  maintaining  machinery  to  do  purchasing.  It  acts  as 
the  purchasing  agency  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
at  the  direction  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  money 
is  not  transferred  to  S.  M.  A. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  the  facts,  funds  of  $170,000,000 
have  been  advanced  and  are  divided  about  equally  between  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Marketing  Administration,  and  the  A.  A.  A.,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Shields.  No,  sir;  the  $50,000,000,  I  believe,  is  the  maximum 
amount  that  has  been  loaned  to  A.  A.  A. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  then  it  means  that  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  has  been  advanced  $120,000,000. 

Mr.  Robbins.  There  is  a  confusion  in  the  figures,  Mr.  Chairman, 
three  of  which  are  involved.  The  $50,000,000  is  the  maximum  ad¬ 
vance  that  may  be  made  to  the  A.  A.  A.  The  $80,000,000  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  funds  was  used  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  purchase  tobacco,  to  which  it  took  title;  and  an 
additional  $90,000,000  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  was 
allotted  for  the  purchase  of  other  products,  with  the  Surplus  Market¬ 
ing  Administration  acting  merely  as  the  agent  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  used  $50,000,000,  plus  $80,000,000, 
and  $90,000,000,  which  makes  more  than  $170,000,000. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Except  that  the  triple  A  is  not  asking  for  the  full 
$50,000,000.  The  $50,000,000  referred  to  there  is  not  the  amount 
of  actual  advances  made  to  the  triple  A,  hut  it  is  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  W  illiams.  I  want  to  ask  the  question  why  it  is — let  me  see 
if  I  understand  this  situation,  these  figures  and  the  three  elements 
involved.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  itself  has  engaged  in 
a  tobacco  deal  and  directly  made  these  purchases  and  conditional 
sales  or  loans  to  the  extent  of  $90,000,000. 

Mr.  Robbins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  Mr. 
Williams,  the  Corporation  had  to  employ  the  services  of  purchasing 
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agents,  but  the  purchasing  agents  in  those  cases  were  the  ordinary 
buyers  of  export  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  not  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration. 

Mr.  W  illiams.  Well,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bought  it 
with  its  funds. 

Mr.  Shields.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  To  the  extent  of  $90,000,000,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  the  total  amount  allotted  in  the  form  of  an 
authorization  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  let  us  stick  to  this,  this  one  thing. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  au¬ 
thorized,  as  you  say,  as  its  agent,  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  to  purchase  $80,000,000  worth  of  commodities? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  $90,000,000  in  commodities. 

Mr.  Williams.  This  other  figure  was  $80,000,000,  was  it  not,  in¬ 
stead  of  $90,000,000? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  tobacco  deal  was  $80,000,000? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right,  this  is  $90,000,000? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  in  addition  to  that  there  is  $50,000,000  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  paid  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration? 

Air.  Robbins.  That  is  also  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  there  are  three  things.  Two  of  them  have 
been  fairly  well  explained  to  me,  but  I  do  not  yet  see  what  you  have 
done  with  the  $90,000,000  S.  M.  A.  has  handled  for  you,  and  what  is 
the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Fortunately  Mr.  Milo  Perkins,  Administrator  of  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  is  here,  and  with  your  permission 
I  would  like  to  have  him  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Williams.  Who  directed  the  operation  in  the  first  place?  Did 
you  or  your  corporation  initiate  the  rule  of  going  out  on  the  market 
and  buying  these  surplus  grain  products,  or  did  it  come  from  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  direction  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  take  the  action  was  in  the  form  of  an  approved  order  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  that  was  based  on  a  recommendation  which  was 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  jointly  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  Surplus  Alarketing  Administration. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  both  initiated  it,  and  the  Secretary  made 
the  order? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  he  approved  the  recommendation  and 
directed  that  it  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Shields.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does  not  have  the  authority  in 
our  opinion  to  transfer  its  funds  from  one  agency  to  another,  and  it 
has  not  done  that. 

In  the  case  of  the  $90,000,000  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  purchased  these  agricultural  commodities  for  itself,  just  as  it  has 
purchased  $80,000,000  worth  of  tobacco,  except  in  one  case  it  used 
regular  tobacco  buyers  for  the  purchase  of  the  tobacco,  and  in  the 
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other  case  it  used  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  as  its  agent 
to  buy  the  other  products.  It  did  that  because  the  S.  M.  A.  has  a 
purchasing  force  set  up  for  its  own  program,  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  does  not  have. 

Mr.  W  illiams.  What  did  you  do  with  those  products;  what  did 
you  purchase  in’  the  first  place,  and  what  was  the  line  of  commodities 
purchased? 

Mr.  Robbins.  1  would  like  to  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  Perkins, 
who  can  give  you  full  and  up-to-date  information  on  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  go  back  for  just  one 
second,  it  may  help  to  clarify  this  question. 

When  the  lend-lease  bill  was  passed,  the  President  authorized  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  to  buy  up  farm  products  for  Britain 
under  the  lend-lease  bill.  At  that  time,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  a  whole  was  very  much  concerned  about  getting  the  maximum 
income  effect  for  the  farmers,  as  a  result  of  the  lend-lease  purchases. 
That  was  our  primary  objective.  We  wanted  to  use  the  extra  buying 
power  of  the  lend-lease  money  for  farm  products,  so  that  it  would  be 
reflected  in  as  good  a  level  of  income  for  farmers  as  was  possible. 

As  to  the  commodity  purchases  for  the  British,  there  were  a  great 
many  indefinite  factors  in  their  situation,  such  as  bombing  raids,  the 
sinkings  of  ships,  refrigeration,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  it. 

The  British  were  unable  to  give  us  specific  orders  for  immediate 
shipment,  by  which  we  could  use  the  lend-lease  fund  to  get  the  best 
effect  economically  for  the  farmers,  and  also  secure  the  tremendously 
large  quantities  of  produce  which  we  knew  would  be  needed  in  order 
to  meet  future  requirements  that  the  British  might  have  a  few  months 
hence.  We  knew  about  what  they  wanted,  but  they  were  unable  to 
give  us  specific  orders  to  meet  specific  boats  all  at  once. 

Therefore,  acting  as  agent  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
with  the  idea  of  getting  farm  income  up,  we  bought  a  long  list  of  com¬ 
modities,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  give  to  the  committee.  Those  com¬ 
modities  were  purchased  by  us,  acting  as  agent  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  They  are  switched  over  to  the  British  just  as 
rapidly  as  they  have  boats  available  to  take  delivery. 

In  the  case  of  eggs,  for  instance,  if  we  had  waited  before  buying 
until  we  knew  specifically  that  a  boat  was  going  to  be  at  a  given  port 
on  a  given  date  so  that  we  could  ship  those  eggs,  the  egg  market  would 
have  been  4  or  5  cents  a  dozen  lower  than  it  has  been  during  the 
present  in-storage  season.  We  have  known  that  the  British  were 
going  to  take  so  many  eggs  over  a  period  of  months,  and  we  have 
bought  them  for  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
These  purchases  of  600,000  or  700,000  cases  of  eggs  have  resulted  in 
getting  a  price  of  6  or  7  cents  a  dozen  over  last  year  for  the  farmers 
for  these  eggs.  The  farmers,  rather  than  speculators,  have  benefited. 

Then,  as  the  British  tell  us  there  is  a  boat  on  which  they  can  take 
these  eggs,  we  shift  the  eggs  over,  and  the  British  take  them.  Then 
we  take  lend-lease  money  and  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  so  that  this  $90,000,000  purchasing  program  that  we 
are  carrying  on  for  them  is  only  a  matter  of  convenience  in  being  able 
to  move  rapidly  until  the  British  can  state  just  what  they  want. 
By  operating  in  this  fashion,  we  have  increased  farm  income  by  several 
hundred  million  dollars  on  pork,  dairy,  and  poultry  products. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  clears  it  up  or  not. 
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Mr.  Williams.  It  makes  it  a  little  worse  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Perkins.  All  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  Because  you  say,  as  I  understand  you,  that  you 
were  operating  under  this  lend-lease  bill.  Why  did  you  take  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  funds  for  those  purchases? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  took  those  funds  primarily  because  if  we  took 
solely  lend-lease  funds  with  which  to  buy  products  for  which  the 
British  could  take  immediate  shipment,  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  get  the  benefit  of  that  purchasing  power  back  to  the  farmers  by 
way  of  improved  prices. 

For  example,  there  are  many  things  we  have  had  to  buy.  This  is 
the  peak  season  on  eggs.  The  eggs  which  the  British  are  taking  are 
in  some  cases  dried  eggs,  some  of  them  are  eggs  in  the  shell,  and  some 
of  them  are  frozen  eggs.  If  we  had  been  forced  to  wait  until  we  got 
specific  orders  from  the  British  on  eggs,  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  get  improved  income  for  farmers,  or  give  them  the  advantage  of 
that  greater  demand.  We  want  to  give  the  farmers  the  benefit  of  the 
purchasing  power  which  we  know  exists,  but,  because  of  the  shipping 
situation,  we  do  not  know  now  just  when  those  eggs  can  be  shipped. 

Mr.  Willi  ams.  What  has  all  that,  to  do  with  where  you  get  the 
funds? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  has  this  to  do  with  it,  that  we  cannot  get  our 
hands  on  lend-lease  money  until  we  have  a  specific  requisition  for  so 
many  cases  of  eggs  to  be  shipped  from  a  certain  port  at  a  certain  time. 
Only  under  those  conditions  can  we  get  lend-lease  money  from  the 
Treasury;  so  that  had  we  waited  for  that  specific  hour  and  for  the 
arrival  of  those  specific  ships  we  would  have  had  to  pay  an  increased 
price  for  those  eggs,  which  increase  in  price  would  not  have  benefited 
the  farmers,  but  would  have  benefited  the  speculators. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  has  just  been  the  program  since  the  lend-lease 
bill  was  enacted? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.  That  is  the  thing  I  am  trying 
to  describe  about  the  lend-lease  money,  and  it  will  not  continue  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  lend-lease  program  goes  on  and  the  British 
know  more  regularly  what  they  want.  While  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cases  of  eggs  have  recently  been  going  into  storage  it  is  certain  that 
eventually  they  are  going  to  take  them.  We  felt  the  thing  to  do  by 
way  of  aiding  farm  income  was  to  buy  the  eggs  when  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  very  cheap,  and  thus  give  the  farmers  the  benefit 
of  British  purchases.  We  did  not  want  the  speculators  to  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  We  wanted  the  farmers  to  get  it. 

Inasmuch  as  we  could  not  get  hold  of  lend-lease  money  in  time,  we 
simply  bought  for  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  playing  a  cinch  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  because  if  anything  had  gone  wrong  with  the  British  pur¬ 
chases  we  still  would  have  had  an  outlet  for  the  eggs  through  our  school 
lunch  program,  for  example,  and  through  other  channels. 

All  we  did  was  to  act  as  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  act  promptly.  We  had  to  do  that  during  the 
early  period  when  lend-lease  money  was  not  available  to  get  it  started. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  simply  an  advance  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  against  lend-lease  funds? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  not  that  technically,  sir.  Technically  wre 
simply  bought  certain  agricultural  products  as  the  agent  for  the  Com- 
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modity  Credit  Corporation,  with  their  funds  for  their  account.  It 
was  common  business  sense;  we  knew  when  we  were  buying  what  we 
were  going  to  do  with  the  products,  but  because  we  could  not  get  an 
answer  from  the  British  in  specific  terms  because  of  their  shipping 
situation,  and  yet  knew  full  well  that  they  were  going  to  need  far  more 
eggs  in  the  next  6  months  than  we  were  buying  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  we  thought  we  were  thoroughly  warranted  in 
buying  them.  Doing  this,  we  were  able  to  get  this  6  or  7  cent  premium 
which  eggs  brought  this  year  as  compared  with  the  price  last  year,  and 
cotdd  give  that  profit  to  the  farmers  rather  than  to  the  speculators. 

Mr.  Brown.  Suppose  you  had  wanted  to  obtain  funds  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  cotdd  you  have  done  that,  Mr. 
Perkins? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Could  we  have  obtained  funds  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  P  erkins.  Legally  their  funds  are  available  for  purchases  or 
loans.  Actually  that  $90,000,000,  which  we  used  for  this  purpose, 
was  simply  reflecting  the  benefit  of  British  buying  back  to  the  American 
farmer  at  planting  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  want  to  know  if  they  limited  their  loans  to  you. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  not  a  loan.  It  is  buying  for  their  account. 
Their  funds  were  such  that  $90,000,000  was  all  they  had  available  at 
that  time  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Brown.  Are  they  limited  in  their  credit  to  you,  Mr.  Perkins? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  it  is  not  a  credit  to  us.  The.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  buying  these  eggs,  and  we  are  simply  acting  as  their 
agent  for  all  practical  purposes.  After  all,  we  are  all  in  one  depart¬ 
ment,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  as  though  we  were  a 
section  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  you  have  done  a  good  job,  and  I  just  wanted  to 
ask  you  about  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  are  engaged  in  a  program  of  buying  some  40  or 
50  different  commodities.  In  the  first  place,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  going  to  be  reimbursed  for  every  dime  we  spend  on  its 
account.  We  have  made  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  American 
agriculture  bv  virtue  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Williams.  Was  it  your  agency  that  fixed  this  price  of  pork  and 
eggs? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture - 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  fixed  by  his  order? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  would  like  to  say  very  flatly,  Mr.  Williams,  that 
it  was  not  fixed. 

Mr.  W  iLLiAMS.  What  was  done? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  Air.  Leon  Henderson’s  letter  to  Air.  Cannon 
clears  this  point;  the  Department  indicated  it  would  be  willing  to 
support  a  price. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  effect  of  it  is  an  authorized  price? 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  right  a  supported  price,  not  a  pegged  price. 
In  other  words,  the  farmers  wanted  an  assurance  that  if  they  increased 
production  the  prices  on  their  commodities  would  not  go  down. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  mean  whether  or  not  that  order  was  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  your  administration? 
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Mr.  Perkins.  No.  That  order  was  arrived  at  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  not  only  in  consultation  with  his  own  bureaus,  but  in 
consultation  with  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  one  other  thing.  Let  us  have  this  cleared 
up:  Were  any  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ever  used 
by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  as  its  agent,  I  will  put  it, 
to  purchase  these  farm  commodities  until  the  program  under  the  lend- 
lease  bill  was  begun? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir;  it  happened  at  the  time  the  lend-lease  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  as  a  result  of  that? 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  right,  practically. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  operation  had  not  been  engaged  in  until  the 
lend-lease  bill  was  passed? 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  right.  It  came  at  the  time  the  lend-lease 
bill  passed.  You  see,  Mr.  Williams,  we  had  been  having  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  British  and  knew  roughly  how  many  eggs,  and  how  much 
pork,  and  how  much  cheese,  and  so  forth,  they  were  going  to  need. 
We  also  knew  that  after  the  bill  became  law  it  might  be  45  days  before 
we  would  be  able  to  get  any  money  under  the  lend-lease  bill  in  order 
to  acquire  these  commodities. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  your  activities  in  that  respect  were  directed 
toward  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  lend-lease  bill  only? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  not  only  toward  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  lend-lease  bill.  Inasmuch  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
had  these  funds,  and  since  we  knew  there  was  going  to  be  this  market, 
we  felt  warranted  in  making  these  purchases. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  else  was  it,  outside  of  the  lend-lease  bill? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  out  on  a  general  program  of  buying 
and  selling  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No. 

Mr.  Williams.  Was  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  lend-lease  bill? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  was  not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  but  since  the  lend-lease  bill  was  law, 
and  since  we  knew  there  was  going  to  be  this  new  market,  we  felt 
warranted  in  doing  this  thing  as  the  agent  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  “Yes,  to  an  extent,” 
but  we  are  not  only  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  lend-lease  bill. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  money  is  being  used  to  raise 
farm  income. 

Mr.  Williams.  Independent  of  the  lend-lease  bill  could  not  that  be 
done  if  you  wanted  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  suppose  it  could  be  done  independent  of  the  lend- 
lease  hill,  but  as  an  administrative  matter,  we  would  not  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  because  there  would  have  been  no  funds  with  which  to 
get  rid  of  these  perishable  commodities. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  just  said  you  could  get  rid  of  them  under  the 
stamp  plan  and  through  various  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  but  there  would  be  a  limitation  of  the  funds 
involved  there.  Ignoring  the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  we  had 
only  some  two  hundred  million  dollars  for  purchase  of  farm  products 
for  use  in  our  domestic  distribution  outlets.  In  doing  this  new  job, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  ourselves  saw  an  opportunity 
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to  get  an  increase  in  income  for  the  American  farmers  because  of 
extra  British  buying. 

Mr.  Williams.  Where  did  you  get  the  $200,000,000? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  got  it  through  appropriations;  30  percent  of 
customs  receipts  were  for  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 
This  runs  about  $100,000,000,  and  the  Congress  added  to  that,  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  $135,000,000;  so  our  total  funds  available  this 
year  for  our  programs  amount  to  about  $235,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  had  several  questions  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
at  this  time  I  want  to  know  if  these  gentlemen  will  be  here  tomorrow, 
because  1  have  to  leave  at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  would  be  pleased  to  come  back  in  the  morning 
if  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  program  did  carry  out  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  irrespective  of  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  program? 

Mr.  Shields.  The  spirit  and  intent  of  the  lend-lease  bill  was  to 
supply  farm  products  to  Britain.  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  the 
spirit  of  the  lend-lease  bill  was  to  increase  the  farm  income  at  all. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Yes;  but  you  did  supply  farm  products  to  Britain, 
in  addition  to  increasing  the  farm  income. 

Mr.  Perkins.  To  a  very  marked  extent. 

Mr.  Ford.  Did  you  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  the 
lend-lease  bill  presented  to  increase  the  farm  income  in  excess  of  what¬ 
ever  the  amount  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  exactly  what  we  did. 

Air.  Hull.  Did  you  increase  the  farm  income  of  dairy  men  by 
fixing  the  price  of  butterfat  at  31  cents,  when  the  market  was  from 
33  to  35  cents? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  did  not  fix  the  price  at  31  cents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  bought  some  20,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  recently,  and 
1,500,000  cases  of  evaporated  milk,  during  a  time  when  the  butter 
market  has  been  all  the  way  from  33  to  36  cents.  We  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  asking  the  farmers  to  increase  their  produc¬ 
tion  in  certain  fields,  and  the  question  was  raised,  “If  1  do  produce 
more  milk  or  more  eggs,  where  am  I  going  to  come  out  on  the  price 
of  that  milk  and  those  eggs  that  1  produce?” 

We  felt  it  was  impossible  to  ask  farmers  for  increased  production 
without  giving  them  assurances  as  to  minimum  market  prices. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  will  be  in  the  market  for  about  1,800,000  cases  of 
milk  and  250,000,000  pounds  of  cheese.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  your 
program  that  if  Britain  does  not  require  all  of  this  stuff  you  are  going 
to  have  in  storage  and  off  the  market,  if  the  price  gets  too  high,  in 
your  opinion,  for  the  consumers,  then  according  to  Mr.  Henderson 
you  propose  to  drop  it  on  the  market  and  cut  down  the  price  of  those 
products  instead  of  increasing  the  price? 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  are  five  things  that  we  can  do  with  whatever 
we  buy.  First,  we  can  turn  it  over  to  Britain.  Second,  we  could 
turn  it  over  to  the  Red  Cross.  Third,  it  could  be  used  in.  school 
lunches.  Fourth,  it  could  be  used  in  direct  distribution.  Fifth,  it 
could  be  resold  on  the  domestic  market.  We  have  done  it  for  2 
3rears  on  butter.  We  have  bought  butter  in  the  flush  season  in  order 
to  maintain  the  income  of  farmers  at  the  flush  season  ;  and  then,  in 
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the  winter,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  dairy  people  themselves,  that 
butter  has  been  released  in  order  to  affect  the  long-range  price. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  as  soon  as  you  stopped  unloading  that  butter  on 
the  market,  butter  went  up  to  33  to  35  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
increased  price. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  did  go  up  after  you  stopped 
unloading  that  butter  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  was  bought  through  the  Dairy  Products  Mar¬ 
keter  g  Association. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  understand  this  year  you  had  114,000,000  pounds 
when  you  started - 

Mr.  Perkins  (interposing).  That  was  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  last  year  you  only  bought  66,000  pounds  of  butter 
all  told. 

Air.  Perkins.  We  bought  115,000,000  pounds  of  butter  2  years 
ago,  but  it  was  not  resold  on  the  retail  market.  It  is  more  recently 
that  we  have  followed  the  policy  of  buying  butter  in  the  flush  summer 
season  and  selling  it  in  the  winter.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  million 
pounds  was  bought  and  distributed  2  years  ago  through  relief  channels. 
Industrial  income  now  is  rising  faster  than  dairy  production,  which  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  better  butter  prices. 

Mr.  Hull.  Why  do  you  not  let  the  market  price  rise  accordingly 
and  let  the  farmer  get  parity,  instead  of  putting  prices  down  so  low? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  price  of  butterfat  today  is  about  parity. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  according  to  the  way  you  figure  it.  You  have 
milk  at  $1.08  per  hundred  pounds  in  Wisconsin,  and  there  is  no  State 
in  the  Union  that  can  produce  milk  at  $1.08  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Whenever  you  want  to  give  the  farmers  assurance 
that  the  price  is  not  going  below  a  certain  minimum,  that  immediately 
runs  into  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  you  can  deliver.  In  other 
words,  we  have  been  buying  eggs  at  6  or  7  cents  a  dozen  above  the 
1940  price,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  over  a  given  period  to 
guarantee  a  farmer’s  commodity  will  not  go  below  a  higher  level. 

Mr.  Gore.  Right  there  you  have  stated  one  purpose  as  being  the 
only  purpose  of  this  program.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  release  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  announcing  this  program.  I  find  this 
sentence  in  Mr.  Leon  Henderson’s  statement,  “We  will  not  hesitate 
to  ask  liquidation  of  supplies  to  maintain  price  stability.”  Then  I  find 
in  the  Department’s  statement,  the  statement  of  the  Secretary,  this 
excerpt:  “These  supplies  can  be  used,”  and  he  lists  certain  purposes, 
“one  of  them  is  for  release  upon  the  market.”  Now,  that  is  a  purpose 
you  did  not  state. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  indicated  it  could  be  resold,  working  exactly  along 
the  lines  on  which  butter  has  been  resold.  I  can  conceive  of  a  situation 
in  which  we  might  buy  evaporated  milk,  and  the  consumption  of 
evaporated  milk  might  rise  faster  than  we  thought  it  would.  Or.  we 
might  run  into  a  season  of  poor  pastures  which  would  cut  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  price  of  evaporated  milk  from 
going  crazy,  which  is  conceivable,  the  sensible  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  release  reserves  at  a  price  which  was  a  good  price,  thus  maintain¬ 
ing  the  stability  of  supply,  and  hence  the  farm  income.  We  have 
done  that  on  butter. 

Mr.  Gore.  To  prevent  it  from  going  crazy  I  would  agree  you  should 
have  the  authority  and  you  should  do  it,  but  my  amendment  would 
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only  provide  that  it  not  be  used  to  prevent  that  price  from  reaching 
parity,  and  you  announced  a  price  on  butter  below  parity,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  selling  on  that  day  at  a  price  above  parity. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  price  you  have  spoken  of  does  not  represent 
parity.  The  lower  the  price,  however,  the  less  the  Government  may 
have  to  buy  in  terms  of  its  long-term  fiscal  obligations. 

Mr.  Gore.  If  you  fixed  it  at  that,  I  just  wondered  why  it  could  not 
be  maintained? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  higher  the  price  the  more  money  it  takes  to 
maintain  it.  You  see,  we  were  in  a  rather  difficult  position.  We 
naturally  wanted  to  give  the  farmers  all  the  income  they  could  get. 

The  Chairman.  If  1  understand  the  situation,  we  are  going  a  little 
bit  afield.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  does  not  require  you  to 
support  parity.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  see  that  you 
do  not  do  anything  to  tear  down  parity. 

Mr.  Spence.  It  is  your  uniform  policy  to  lend  on  conditional  sales; 
are  all  of  your  loans  made  on  conditional  sales? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  but  the  notes  are  nonrecourse,  and  that 
simply  means,  as  you  know,  in  the  event  the  loan  is  not  paid  the 
Government  cannot  proceed  against  the  borrower  for  a  deficiency 
judgment. 

Mr.  Spence.  But  title  vests  in  you  without  further  proceedings  if 
the  loan  is  not  paid? 

Mr.  Shields.  It  does  not  without  any  further  proceedings. 

Mr.  Spence.  Are  the  loans  conditional  sales? 

Mr.  Shields.  In  straight  loans  we  get  a  mortgage,  and  the  mortgage 
is  subject  to  foreclosing,  and  the  commodity  is  taken  over 

Mr.  Wolcott.  This  is  not  a  mandate  to  establish  parity. 

Mr.  P  erkins.  The  amendment,  as  I  read  it,  does  say  that  no  funds 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  farm  products  below  parity. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  it 
is  to  establish  parities.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
merely  protects  the  A.  A.  A.  program  to  prevent  you  from  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  nullify  the  law,  or  the  bill  which  will  be  enacted  and  become 
a  law,  as  soon  as  the  President  signs  it,  at  least  nullifying  that  act. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  would  very  much  want  the  opportunity,  whenever 
it  suits  the  chairman,  to  talk  about  the  problems  and  difficulties  that 
we  would  get  into  in  mandatory  legislation  to  buy  at  parity. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  That  is  what  I  was  going  into  later  on.  If  it  is 
determined  that  it  is  for  that  purpose,  we  would  have  to  have  some 
more  information  about  it.  We  have  developed  here  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  program  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  not  one  of 
purchase,  but  is  one  of  loan.  So,  the  word  “purchase”  in  here  does 
not  apply  to  that  primary  program,  but  it  prevents  them  from  going 
out  and  purchasing  these  commodities  to  nullify  any  other  act  of 
Congress  which  is  designed  to  establish  parity  or  any  semblance  of 
parity.  That  is  as  I  see  the  amendment  now.  If  that  is  the  object, 
I  do  not  see  any  objection. 

Mr.  Perkins.  If  this  were  to  become  a  law  now,  and  considering 
the  way  we  are  operating  with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds, 
and  making  allowance  for  an  85  percent  loan  on  wheat,  buying  flour 
for  the  British  at  100  percent  of  parity  would  not  make  sense.  That 
would  be  one  peculiarity  of  it. 
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Mr.  Wolcott.  You  have  said  that  the  use  of  this  $90,000,000  was 
merely  temporary  and  as  soon  as  that  slack  is  taken  up  you  will  be 
using  lend-lease  money  for  that  purpose  anyway. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  but  it  would  cost  the  farmers  of  the  country 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  if  we  did  not  have  the  flexibility  of  being- 
able  to  use  it  at  this  time.  For  instance,  on  pork  products  today,  we 
are  buying  pork  products  but  it  may  be  3  or  4  months  before  we  can 
get  the  shipping  in  which  it  will  be  possible  to  deliver  them.  In  act¬ 
ing  as  agent  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  acquire  pork 
products,  if  this  became  law,  we  would  be  faced  with  one  of  two  alter¬ 
natives:  either  not  buying  those  products,  in  which  case  hogs  would  go 
clown;  or  just  jumping  in  on  the  market  at  a  price  10  or  15  percent 
above  the  present  price  for  no  reason  at  all.  It  would  not  support 
farm  income;  it  would  unjustly  enrich  the  packers.  We  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  buy  at  all  under  these  conditions. 

Then  the  effect  of  that  would  be  that  we  would  not  be  supporting- 
farm  prices.  If  we  came  in  later  with  a  British  order,  prices’ might  be 
way  up,  but  the  farmers  would  not  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  it. 
Neither  the  British  nor  our  farmers  would  be  helped. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Let  us  try  to  direct  this  to  the  question  involved,  and 
summarize  it  as  much  as  we  can.  The  amendment  does  not  or  could 
not  be  used  to  establish  parity  prices  unless  you  changed  your  course  of 
procedure  from  that  of  a  loan  program  to  a  purchase  program;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  would  prevent  the  purchase  of  tobacco  at  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  You  would  have  to  pay  parity? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  or  make  a  loan  for  less. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  would  prevent  our  using,  as  agent  for  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  any  of  this  money  for  buying  any  of  these 
farm  products  at  less  than  parity,  and  many  of  these  products  are 
processed,  such  things  as  pork  products,  canned  tomatoes,  cheese, 
evaporated  milk,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  changing 
its  basic  operation  from  that  of  lending  to  that  of  purchasing,  I  think 
before  this  passes  that  we  should  determine  that.  If  the  major  opera¬ 
tion  from  now  on  is  to  operate  as  a  procurement  agent  for  the  British 
Government,  then  this  might  be  operative,  and  might  be  most 
effective,  and  I  should  think  it  might  be  remunerative  to  the  farmers, 
and  we  should  give  consideration  to  that,  but  if  the  purchasing  program 
is  purely  incidental  to  your  major  program,  then  we  should  know 
that,  because  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  very  well  pass  upon  this  amend¬ 
ment,  unless  we  do  know  whether  your  major  program  is  going  to  be 
that  of  purchasing  supplies  for  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  that  is  incidental  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  a  whole.  Here  is  a  corporation  with  $2,500,000,000 
and  only  $90,000,000  has  been  used  to  achieve  the  results  that  I  have 
described.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  that  $90,000,000  is  pretty 
critical  in  terms  of  trying  to  run  the  best  possible  show.  Otherwise 
we  would  be  running  a  program  in  which  there  would  be  no  way  to 
get  the  full  benefits  of  British  buying  back  to  the  farmers.  We  are 
trying  not  only  to  get  food  to  Britain,  but  we  are  also  trying  to  buy 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  farm  income  from 
the  amount  of  money  we  have  to  spend. 
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Under  this  proposed  language  we  could  not  do  it.  1  have  heard 
that  some  of  our  friends  feel  that  the  requirement  that  we  buy  all  farm 
products  at  parity  should  be  extended  to  S.  M.  A.  on  our  regular 
programs.  If  there  is  any  likelihood  of  its  going  through,  I  am  in  a 
sort  of  ironical  position  as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  With  every  bit  of  in¬ 
cisiveness  at  my  command,  however,  I  want  to  crack  that  just  as 
hard  as  I  can  crack  it.  If  we  were  compelled  to  pay  parity  on  all 
of  the  40  or  50  crops  we  buy,  other  than  the  5  basic  crops,  I  think  it 
would  hurt  agriculture  very  much. 

If  it  is  to  be  considered,  and  it  has  been  mentioned  off  and  on  for 
the  last  8  years  having  come  up  frequently  in  our  agricultural  hear¬ 
ings — if  such  action  is  contemplated,  I  would  like  to  take  15  minutes 
to  indicate  in  an  operating  sense  what  very  bail  legislation,  in  my 
judgment,  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  If  it  were  applied  to  products  under  the  A.  A.  A. 
act,  such  as  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  rice,  then  this  would  necessitate 
your  paying  parity  on  all  products  which  S.  M.  A.  might  be  acquiring 
for  any  of  your  purposes,  and  if  it  were  followed  by  other  legislation, 
as  you  suggest  it  might  be,  to  establish  parity  on  all  of  the  other  crops, 
have  you  in  mind  any  estimate  now  as  to  how  much  you  might  need 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  have  asked  our  own  people  to  guess  at  it.  It  is 
really  unworkable  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  but  probably 
from  $1,000,000,000  to  $1,500,000,000.  Better  than  half  of  farm 
income  comes  from  other  sources  than  the  five  basic  crops. 

Mr.  W  olcott.  How  much? 

Mr.  Perkins.  From  a  billion  dollars  to  1,500,000,000. 

Considering  the  application  of  parity  on  a  thing  like  grapefruit,  for 
instance,  we  find  that  grapefruit  today  are  only  31  percent  of  parity 
in  Texas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  tried  to  get  parity  for  grapefruit 
people  would  quit  eating  a  lot  of  them.  You  could  not  hurt  the 
farmers  who  grow  grapefruit  worse  than  by  trebling  the  price,  because 
people  would  not  eat  it.  The  parity  concept  as  applied  to  some  farm 
products  does  not  make  sense.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  to  double  the  price  of  prunes  or  peanuts,  for 
example,  or  to  treble  the  prices  of  grapefruit  or  double  the  price  of 
oranges. 

Here  is  the  reason  I  hesitate  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  how  much 
it  would  cost.  If  you  attempted  to  bring  about  this  increase  in 
price,  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  consumer  purchases  would  decline, 
but  your  quantity  of  the  surplus  of  these  things  would  go  way  up, 
and  people  might  just  quit  buying  a  good  many  products  at  too  much 
of  an  increase  in  price. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Will  you  put  that  list  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  will  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  some  20  or  30  com¬ 
modities,  many  of  which  are  now  only  30  or  35  percent  of  parity. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


1940-41  farm  prices  compared  with  purchasing  power  parity  prices  for  various  agricultural  commodities 
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Mr.  W  olcott.  Have  you  any  solution  you  might  suggest  as  to 
what  we  can  do  to  bring  the  farm  income  up  and  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  sought  without  burdening  the  Government  to  a  point  where 
it  might  destroy  our  economy? 

Mr.  Perkins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  money  now  available 
that  goes  into  our  regular  appropriation,  plus  the  rising  industrial 
purchasing  power,  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  plus  the  pur¬ 
chases  for  Britain,  there  is  no  question  but  what  farm  income  is  going 
up  materially,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  pretty  easy  to  get  it  up. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  It  is  going  up,  but  everything  is  going  up,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products  are  going  up  proportionately. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Some  have  gone  up  much  more. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  That  has  always  been  the  case.  When  agricultural 
prices  are  down  here  [indicating],  industrial  prices  are  away  up  here 
[indicating],  and  they  all  go  up  together,  but  there  is  the  same  differen¬ 
tial  between  them  after  they  go  up.  What  program  can  you  suggest 
so  as  to  bring  them  in  balance? 

Mr.  Perkins.  1  would  be  a  Solomon  if  I  could  answer  that  question. 

M  r.  Ford.  Mr.  Perkins,  I  would  like  to  make  one  observation: 
Would  not  this  amendment  defeat  the  objective  that  it  sincerely  seeks 
to  achieve? 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  my  humble  opinion  it  would,  sir.  I  am  thinking 
now  quite  narrowly  in  terms  of  S.  M.  A.  Outside  of  your  five  basic 
crops,  there  are  fruit  producing  farmers,  for  example,  who,  like  the 
other  farmers,  want  to  get  the  best  income  they  can  get.  A  great 
many  of  those  orchard  crops  were  produced  in  small  volume  even  as 
late  as  10  years  ago.  That  is,  they  were  produced  in  small  volume  as 
compared  with  the  amount  produced  today.  As  to  any  mandatory 
legislation  which  would  force  us  to  get  prices  two  or  three  times 
higher  than  they  are  now,  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  themselves 
would  want  it.  I  think  they  would  be  hurting  themselves  if  they 
urged  it,  and  I  believe  most  specialty  crop  producers  would  agree. 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  prunes. 
Those  are  three  California  products.  What  would  parity  be  for  those 
three  products? 

Mr.  Perkins.  California  oranges  on  April  1  were  47  percent  of 
parity,  Florida  oranges  were  58  percent  of  parity.  Florida  grapefruit 
were  35  percent  of  parity,  and  Texas  grapefruit  were  31  percent  of 
parity.  California  lemons  were  45  percent  of  parity.  Bartlett  pears 
were  48  percent  of  parity  and  winter  pears  16  percent.  I  have  not 
taken  the  1909  to  the  1914  figures,  because  they  would  come  out  a 
smaller  percent  of  parity  in  some  cases.  These  are  on  the  1919-29 
basis. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  are  oranges  selling  for,  roughly,  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Parity  price  for  oranges  today  in  California  at  the 
packing  plants  is  about  $2.06,  and  the  actual  price  to  the  farmer  is 
97  cents. 

Mr.  II  olph.  What  about  the  price  of  prunes? 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  are  $55  a  ton;  parity  is  $95. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  withhold  any  decision  about  further  meetings 
of  the  committee  until  wto  know  more  about  the  situation  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  are  about  seven  or  eight  other  operating 
objections,  as  I  see  it,  to  mandatory  legislation  compelling  us  to  buy 
at  parity.  We  can  do  more  to  improve  farm  income  operating  as  we 
are,  unless  of  course,  wre  had  all  the  money  in  the  wrorld. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
further. 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  you  putting  in  a  schedule  on  the  1929  base 
period? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  1  wonder  if  we  could  have  also  the  1909-14  base 
period? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  grew  almost  no  grapefruit  then.  I  suppose  on 
the  1909  basis  grapefruit  are  a  smaller  percent  of  parity. 

The  Chairman.  Put  both  of  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:15  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.) 


CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  29,  1941 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  call,  the  Honorable 
Henry  B.  Steagall  (chairman)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Messrs.  Steagall,  Williams,  Spence, Ford,  Brown, 
Patman,  Sacks,  Gore,  Mills,  Monroney,  Hull,  Wolcott,  Gamble,  Miss 
Sumner,  Messrs.  Smith,  Kunkel,  Rolph,  and  Dewey. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Perkins,  come  around,  please. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  resume  your  discussion  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  you  suggested  to  me  that  you  had  a  prepared  statement 
that  you  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee;  is  that  correct? 

STATEMENT  OF  MILO  PERKINS,  ADMINISTRATOR,  SURPLUS 
MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION  Resumed 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have  a  prepared  statement 
which  I  would  like  to  read. 

The  Chairman.  WTe  will  be  glad  to  have  you  read  it  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  committee  will  then  desire  to  interrogate  you. 

Mr.  Perkins.  All  right,  sir. 

I  might  add  that  this  statement  represents  the  policy  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  not  just  the  attitude  of  our  particular 
Bureau.  The  statement  follows: 

1.  An  entirely  different  approach  is  required  to  raise  farmjncome 
for  perishable  crops  than  that  which  will  work  for  nonperishable 
crops.  Some  crops,  like  cotton,  can  be  stored  indefinitely,  while 
others,  particularly  the  nonbasic  crops,  cannot  .  Price-pegging  loans 
which  will  support  farm  income  for  the  five  basic  crops,  therefore, 
cannot  have  the  same  economic  effect  for  most  of  the  nonbasic  crops. 
Agricultural  products  such  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be 
used;  they  cannot  be  locked  in  storage  without  spoilage. 

In  other  words,  higher  farm  income  can  be  achieved  by  a  higher 
loan  rate  on  commodities  which  can  be  stored  for  relatively  long  periods 
of  time,  but  to  get  the  same  effect  on  perishable  and  semiperishable 
crops,  greater  purchase  funds  must  be  available  to  move  these  crops 
into  consumption,  just  as  greater  loan  funds  are  required  to  maintain 
farm  income  on  crops  than  can  be  stored  for  longer  periods.  It  takes 
money  to  achieve  either  result. 

Obviously,  prices  on  the  five  basic  commodities  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  at  85  percent  of  parity  for  the  entire  production  without  having 
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enough  money  available  to  lend  on  the  full  portion  of  the  crop  offered 
for  the  loan.  Similarly,  parity  prices  or  even  85  percent  parity  prices 
for  nonbasic  commodities  could  not  be  maintained  without  very 
sizable  increases  in  the  amount  of  purchase  funds  available  so  that 
all  of  the  crops  offered  for  sale  at  less  than  such  prices  could  be  bought. 
Nonbasic  crops  account  for  roughly  75  percent  of  total  farm  income. 
If  it  is  desired  to  bring  them  above  current  price  levels,  money  ob¬ 
viously  must  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose  just  as  it  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  maintain  85  percent  loans  on  the  live  basic  crops. 

2.  If  mandatory  legislation  were  passed  directing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  buy  nonbasic  crops  at  a  fixed  price  considerably 
above  the  commercial  market,  and  if  greatly  increased  appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  such  products  were  not  made,  two  bad  results 
for  the  American  farmer  would  ensue: 

(A)  Only  a  very  limited  amount  of  increased  income  by  way  of 
higher  unit  prices  would  get  to  the  few  farmers  who  were  able  to  sell 
to  the  Government  and  the  majority  of  farmers  would  be  very  much 
dissatisfied. 

(B)  After  that  limited  amount  of  money  was  spent — and  even  if 
it  were  prorated  among  farmers  selling  the  Government,  which  would 
be  a  costly  administrative  procedure — there  would  be  no  further  sup¬ 
port  available  for  agricultural  prices  and  farmers  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  commercial  buyers  in  a  glutted  market.  The  total  quantity 
moved  by  purchases,  rather  than  the  unit  prices  received  on  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  Government  purchases,  is  the  determining 
factor  in  total  farm  income  as  it  is  affected  by  Government  acquisi¬ 
tion  programs. 

Now,  it  is  ironical  for  any  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  indicate  that  he  is  not  for  parity;  and  yet  I  know  perfectly 
well  in  an  operating  expense  unless  the  parity  formula  were  modified 
and  unless  we  had  as  much  money  available  to  us  for  purchases  rela¬ 
tively  as  now  available  to  maintain  85  percent  parity  prices  under 
loans  that  we  could  not  do  a  good  job. 

3.  If  mandatory  legislation  were  passed  directing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  buy  at  parity,  a  wholly  untenable  situation  would 
result  so  far  as  unjust  enrichment  of  processors  is  concerned.  A  great 
many  processed  farm  products,  such  as  meats,  canned  tomatoes, 
flour,  cheese,  dried  eggs,  and  evaporated  milk  are  now  being  bought, 
largely  for  Britain.  If  these  purchases  were  made  at  parity,  when 
processors  are  not  paying  parity  prices  to  farmers,  the  taxpayers’ 
money  would  be  thrown  away  paying  unwarranted  prices  to  certain 
business  groups. 

Flour  bought  at  100  percent  of  parity,  for  example,  certainly  would 
be  absurd  in  the  face  of  an  85-percent  wheat  loan.  Mandatory  legis¬ 
lation  requiring  the  Department  to  buy  at  parity  would  wreck  the 
British  purchase  program  as  it  is  now  operated  through  the  partial 
use  of  $90,000,000  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  money  as  a 
revolving  fund.  The  use  of  these  funds  in  the  last  2  months  has 
added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  farm  income  rather  than  to 
the  profits  of  speculators.  This  would  not  have  been  possible  if 
lease-lend  funds  had  been  used  exclusively.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  achieve  similar  results  unless  they  are  so  used  in  the  future,  although 
this  is  not  as  vitally  important  now  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
f ood  -f or-def ense  program . 
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4.  Parity,  as  figured  by  the  current  formula,  is  certainly  too  high 
for  a  great  many  specialty  crops.  And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it 
is  hard  to  get  real  production  control  in  the  case  of  certain  specialty 
crops,  like  eggs  that  are  produced  very  widely  and  marketed  very 
widely  by  a  very  large  number  of  small  farmers  throughout  the 
country. 

Doubling  or  trebling  the  prices  of  some  of  these  crops  would  increase 
production,  curtail  regular  consumption,  exhaust  limited  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  available  for  their  purchase,  and  then  leave  farmers  at 
the  mercy  of  distressed  market  conditions.  Farmers  producing  such 
crops  would  be  injured  by  this  action. 

More  important  than  this,  however,  is  the  principle  involved  in 
dealing  with  perishable  and  semiperishable  crops  as  opposed  to  dealing 
with  nonperishable  crops  which  can  be  stored  under  Government 
loans  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  loan  approach  in  the  latter  case 
gives  a  guaranteed  kind  of  support  to  farm  income.  The  only  way 
to  get  similar  results  in  the  case  of  the  nonbasic  crops  is  to  have 
adequate  money  available  for  moving  perishable  and  semiperishable 
crops  into  consumption  before  they  spoil. 

In  order  to  do  this  in  a  way  to  get  the  maximum  effect  upon  farm 
income,  Government  purchasing  power  can  be  used  to  “lead”  a  market 
upward  from  any  given  level,  but  limited  purchases — much  above  the 
level  of  commercial  prices — would  not  improve  total  farm  income  as 
much  as  moving  a  larger  quantity  even  at  a  somewhat  lesser  price 
in  the  event  that  increased  purchasing  funds  were  not  available  in  an 
amount  adequate  to  achieve  full  parity. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  money  available  for  moving  perishable 
or  semiperishable  crops  into  consumption,  of  course,  the  higher  the 
level  of  prices  it  is  possible  to  achieve.  The  sky  is  virtually  the  limit, 
although  Government  would  tend  to  become  the  farmer’s  chief 
customer  if  such  a  program  were  pushed  to  extremes. 

Of  fundamental  importance  in  this  connection  is  the  problem  of 
providing  for  the  long-range  protection  of  farm  income  through  the 
continuance  of  both  the  purchase  and  loan  programs.  Any  such 
programs  could,  of  course,  be  swamped  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
production  adjustment  by  the  greatly  excessive  supplies  that  would  be 
called  forth  by  parity  prices  for  several  crops.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  adequate  production  adjustment  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 
case  of  certain  specialty  crops,  such  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegteables  and 
nuts  and  even  poultry  products  which  are  widely  produced  by  a  large 
number  of  small  farmers. 

Producers  of  nonbasic  crops  have,  for  the  most  part,  several  factors 
now  operating  in  the  direction  of  better  income. 

These  factors  are: 

A.  A  sharp  rise  in  consumer  purchasing  power  due  to  increased  pay 
rolls.  This  particularly  affects  the  price  level  of  the  nonbasic  crops 
of  which  there  are  acute  nutritional  deficiencies  among  low-income 
families.  When  a  man  gets  off  of  relief  the  first  foods  he  buys  are 
meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  dairy  products.  Those  are  commodities 
he  did  not  get  on  relief.  So  the  increased  pay  rolls  are  offering  the 
producers  of  these  crops  a  very  much  broader  market  than  they  had 
before. 
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B.  A  broader  total  market  occasioned  by  Government  purchases 
for — 

1.  Britain  and  other  democracies  resisting  aggression. 

2.  The  Red  Cross. 

3.  Domestic  distribution  to  relief  families. 

4.  School  lunches. 

5.  Army  and  Navy  requirements. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  using,  and  intends  to  continue 
using,  whatever  purchase  funds  are  available  to  it  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  get  the  maximum  possible  effect  upon  total  farm  income.  It 
cannot  achieve  a  greater  effect  without  a  greater  appropriation  for 
this  purpose,  however,  any  more  than  it  could  maintain  83  percent  of 
parity  prices  for  the  five  basic  crops  without  increased  loan  funds. 

Summarizing  the  content  of  my  remarks,  we  have  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  a  combination  of  triple  A,  with  production  control; 
Commodity  Credit  with  loan  mechanisms;  and  S.  M.  A.  and  with 
purchases  for  export  or  domestid  distribution.  The  combination  of 
those  three  things,  given  adequate  funds  fairly  distributed  through  the 
crops,  will  give  us  the  machinery  through  which  we  can  get  any  price 
level  Congress  determines  to  be  wise. 

You  cannot,  however,  approach  the  buying  of  cabbage  and  tomatoes 
in  the  same  fashion  as  you  approach  the  buying  of  cotton.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  store  tomatoes.  And  the  same  thing  goes  for  practically 
all  of  40  or  50  specialty  crops  with  which  we  will  deal  in  a  year. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  chance  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  this 
statement  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  recognized  for  a  few  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  may. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Perkins,  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  studied 
statement. 

I,  for  one,  recognize  there  is  a  very  fundamental  difference  in  a 
basic  crop  and  in  a  perishable  commodity. 

You  made  a  statement  just  a  couple  of  moments  before  you  closed 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  use  these 
funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  maximum  income  for  agriculture. 
Is  not  that  about  the  way  you  stand? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir;  very  definitely. 

Mr.  Gore.  With  that  I  agree.  Except  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  your  policy  to  use  the  funds  to  bring  the  income  to  an  unfair  or  an 
inflationary  level  in  the  statement  you  made. 

It  is  the  principal  purpose  of  my  amendment  to  prevent  these 
funds  from  being  used  to  forestall  the  rise  of  a  commodity  to  a  proper 
agricultural  price. 

Now,  1  would  like  to  ask  you  just  a  few  questions. 

One  example  you  gave  in  the  difficulty  of  administration  was  in 
the  purchase  of  a  commodity  where  the  processor  did  not  pay  parity 
to  the  farmer.  Have  you  in  any  of  your  purchases  ever  required  a 
bidder  to  certify  he  had  complied  with  the  labor  laws  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  we  have  never  required  that  certification.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  specifically  exempts  purchases 
of  agricultural  products  by  the  Department.  Some  processors  whose 
plants  are  unionized,  and  who  are  paying  the  union  level  of  wages, 
and  some  farmers  also,  have  asked  us  to  buy  from  processors  who 
pay  union  wages,  primarily  because  they  were  worried  about-  other 
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paying  a  lesser  rate  of  wages.  Because  of  the  direction  of  Congress 
that  we  were  exempt,  however,  we  have  never  required  a  processor 
to  pay  a  given  wage  rate. 

Mr.  Gore.  Have  you  ever  asked  any  statements  of  them  regarding 
their  labor  policy? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  once  or  twice,  where  we  have  understood  that 
low  bidders  were  paying  extremely  low  wages.  We  have  gone  into 
the  situation,  and  we  have  encouraged  informal  action  on  the  part  of 
farm  groups  and  of  processor  groups.  One  particular  case  had  to  do 
with  prunes  in  California.  There  was  one  bidder,  at  that  particular 
time,  who  was  very  much  under  everybody  else  and  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  paying  a  very  low  wage  rate.  The  situation  was  cor¬ 
rected  informally,  between  the  other  processors  and  the  labor  union 
involved.  We  now  buy  prunes  on  an  announced  price  basis,  and  then 
take  bids  on  processing. 

Mr.  Gore.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  practices  of  a  bidder  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  price  he  paid  for  his  commodities? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  we  have.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  worked 
very  badly.  This  was  done  before  1  went  over  to  the  shop  in  which 
I  am  now  working. 

We  bought  prunes  a  few  years  ago  with  the  requirement  that  proc¬ 
essors  pay  the  farmers  a  given  price  per  pound  for  the  prunes.  That 
meant  negotiating  a  contract  with  them. 

The  operation  worked  out  badly  from  the  farmers’  point  of  view. 
Certain  purchases  were  made  from  middlemen  who  might  have  been 
technically  classed  as  farmers.  The  result  was  that  the  full  benefits 
of  the  program  were  not  reflected  back  to  the  farmer. 

About  2  years  ago  we  changed  that  program;  bought  the  primes 
and  raisins  from  the  farmers ;  and  then  took  competitive  bids  on  the 
processing  and  boxing.  Incidentally,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  cut  just  50  percent. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers  your  question  or  not. 

Mr.  Gore.  Yes.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  was  that  you  made 
the  statement  that  you  had  required  statements  and  made  some 
informal  investigation  as  to  the  wages  paid  the  processors,  and  I 
want  to  know  if  you  had  also  had  instances  in  which  you  had  inquired 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  the  processor  paid  to  the  farmer  for  the 
commodity? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  know  of  but  one  case  where  it  came  up.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  theory  of  Congress  exempting  us  from  certain  wage 
standards  was  this:  If  you  had  a  very  heavy  surplus  of  perishable 
farm  products  which  had  to  be  moved  rapidly,  and  perhaps  processed 
rapidly,  and  if  you  had  a  labor  dispute  the  whole  surplus  would  spoil 
while  waiting  to  adjust  the  dispute.  That,  I  think,  was  the  reason 
Congress  exempted  us. 

Mr.  Sacks.  A  lot  of  these  processing  companies  are  exempt  under 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act,  canneries,  for  example? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Our  canneries? 

Mr.  Sacks.  Some  of  them? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  they  were  not  exempted. 

Mr.  Sacks.  They  have  2  weeks’  grace  which  some  of  the  others  do 
not  have? 

Miss  Sumner.  That  is  in  towns  under  5,000. 

Mr.  Sacks.  What  is  that? 
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Miss  Sumner.  That  is  in  towns  under  5,000  where  they  are  exempt. 

Mr.  Sacks.  Yes;  that  is  right.  I  know  in  some  cases  they  are 
exempt. 

Whether  they  are  taking  advantage  of  that  and  putting  them  in 
small  towns  under  5,000  I  do  not  know. 

Miss  Sumner.  No;  in  our  part  of  the  country  there  is  no  con¬ 
siderable  shift  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Sacks.  No?  I  know  they  were  given  some  benefit. 

Mkss  Sumner.  Yes;  in  towns  under  5,000. 

Mr.  Sacks.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken  those  representing  the  farm 
districts  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  did  not  intend  to  lead  you  into  a  discussion  of  the 
wages  and  hours  law. 

Miss  Sumner.  1  do  not  think  the  other  provision  which  I  have  just 
heard  whispered  mention  of  here  went  through. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  may  have  been  incorrectly  informed,  and  of  course 
you  will  know  whether  or  not  I  have  been.  The  information  has  come 
to  me  that  you  had  required — I  believe  the  Surplus  Commodity  had 
required — processors,  as  a  prerequisite  of  bidding,  to  certify  that  they 
had  compiled  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  X..  L.  R.  B. 
You  will  know  whether  or  not  !  have-  been  correctly  informed. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  dozens  of  processors  and 
farmers  who  are  selling  cheese,  canned  tomatoes,  and  the  other 
commodities  which  we  are  buying.  One  of  the  first  questions  which 
we  are  asked  is  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  that  they  comply  with 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  Our  answer  and  the  answer  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  been  that  it  was  not,  and  that  we  have  not  made 
any  requirement  that  they  do  so.  We  have  told  these  people  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  exempt  under  the  law  from  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  Gore.  Of  course,  you  recognize  and  know  whenever  the 
Government  makes  a  purchase  of  a  defense  item,  a  mechanical 
instrument,  gunpowder,  and  so  forth,  other  than  an  agricultural 
commodity,  that  it  is  done  now  largely  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  and  that 
in  many  cases,  most  cases,  certainly  in  the  case  we  remember  when 
Ford  was  denied  the  right  to  bid  on  a  contract  because  he  did  not 
make  certain  statements  regarding  labor  laws,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  find  any  fault  with  that  system  here  or  to  go  into  it  now,  but  aside 
from  the  political  persuasion  of  both  the  law  and  the  practice  we 
recognize  the  Government  has  taken  these  steps  because  it  wanted 
to  lead  the  way  toward  raising  the  level  of  wages  of  the  workingman; 
whether  that  is  right  or  wrong  we  will  not  discuss  here — that  is,  I 
will  not  presume  to — but  if  it  is  the  product  of  logic  to  make  those 
requirements  for  the  purchase  of  the  output  of  a  factory  then  by  the 
same  process  of  logic,  if  it  is  the  process  of  logic,  could  not  you  require 
that  any  processor  from  whom  you  make  a  purchase  shall  have  paid 
parity  to  the  farmer? 

Mi-.  Perkins.  Well  this  is  a  general  question  about  which  I  should 
like  to  make  an  observation. 

I  do  not  think  the  total  income  of  the  American  farmer  would  be 
helped  by  an  arbitrary  determination  that  all  processors  had  to  buy 
at  parity. 

Let  me  take  grapefruit,  for  example.  Suppose  we  have  been  buying 
it  on  the  trees  at  farm  prices  of  50  cents.  I  do  not  think  if  you  triple 
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the  price  of  grapefruit  you  necessarily  help  the  citrus-fruit  industry. 
People  do  not  have  to  eat  grapefruit.  And  I  think  that  if  you  ask  the 
farmers  about  this  proposition  they  will  say  they  do  not  want  it. 

In  addition,  we  must  operate  with  a  limited  force  of  people.  Admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  are  limited  by  law.  If  we  had  to  satisfy  the  G.  A.  0. 
about  this  price  requirement  on  every  payment  check  given  on  a  pur¬ 
chase,  we  would  need  a  tremendous  staff  of  Government  auditors. 

Mr.  Gore.  On  this  grapefruit — and  I  thought  it  was  Colonel  Rob¬ 
bins’  statement — in  fact,  is  not  that  an  argument  against  the  definition 
of  parity  for  grapefruit? 

Air.  Perkins.  Partly,  Mr.  Gore.  In  fact,  if  parity  were  readjusted 
for  crops  of  which  we  produced  very  little  10  years  ago,  and  brought 
to  a  more  realistic  basis,  then  half  of  what  1  am  saying  would  no  longer 
apply. 

But  may  I  make  one  statement  in  terms  of  operation? 

Mr.  Gore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  I  am  talking  as  a  businessman  now. 

The  difference  between  buying  so  that  you  get  about  a  given  level 
in  the  course  of  your  operations,  and  requiring  that  each  and  every 
transaction  measure  up  to  a  certain  standard,  is  the  difference  between 
night  and  day  and  determines  the  way  you  run  your  outfit.  The  mere 
fact  of  having  to  determine  whether  or  not  every  processor  from  whom 
we  buy  observed  these  requirements — and  1  do  not  say  this  face¬ 
tiously — would  require  enough  auditors  to  cause  a  duststorm.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  job  to  enforce  compliance  on  the  millions  of  pounds  of 
foodstuffs  we  are  buying  from  processors  or  through  middlemen. 

We  can  get  a  better  effect  for  farmers,  if  we  have  enough  money, 
with  a  much  smaller  organization,  by  buying  at  a  level  to  hit  at  about, 
the  goal,  without  getting  into  this  very  difficult  problem  of  policing 
price  compliance  on  millions  of  transactions. 

Air.  Gore.  You  went  a  long  ways  toward  accepting  the  objectives 
of  my  amendment,  may  I  frankly  say  to  }70u,  in  your  statement 
when  you  said  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  use  these  funds 
to  bring  a  maximum  income  to  the  farmer?  That  goes  a  long  way 
toward  accepting  the  objective  I  had  in  mind  with  the  amendment. 

It  does  not  quite  square,  in  my  mind,  with  the  announcement  of 
prices  which  the  Secretar}7  made  and  which  we  discussed  earlier  in 
these  hearings. 

And  right  there  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  policy  originated 
with  you  or  with  the  Price  Control  Administrator,  Air.  Henderson, 
whatever  his  title  is? 

Air.  Perkins.  Mr.  Gore,  one  of  the  wonderful  things  about  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government  is  its  composite  decisions.  Of  course,  we  con¬ 
sidered  Air.  Henderson’s  attitude  about  prices.  The  announcement, 
in  which  Mr.  Henderson  joined,  represented  the  very  best  approach 
to  the  problem  that  could  be  made  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
farmer,  and  everyone  else. 

Those  prices  were  not  “peg”  prices.  Nothing  was  said  about  grades, 
or  geographic  locations,  or  other  factors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  bought  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  evaporated  milk  at  prices  for 
standards  at  Chicago  quite  a  bit  above  that  first  announcement,  and 
with  prices  for  butterfat  3  or  4  cents  above  that.  Air.  Henderson 
said,  in  a  letter  to  Air.  Cannon,  that  those  were  minimum  prices,  and 
not  maximum.  All  of  us  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  want  the 
best  prices  we  can  get  for  the  farmer. 
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Mr.  Wickard  said,  this  is  a  war  of  production;  if  we  are  going  to 
overthrow  the  totalitarian  system  we  have  got  to  use  production  for 
our  total  strength.  He  could  not  foresee  how  much  increased  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  necessary  to  meet  Britain’s  needs  and  needed  to  have  a 
very  flexible  purchase  program. 

Mr.  Gore.  And  if  these  are  minimum  prices,  how  in  practical  effect 
would  you  accomplish  the  objective  of  making  that  a  minimum  price, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  make  it  a  maximum  price  when  you,  as  one 
of  the  major  purchasers  with  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  your  command,  or  with  that  influence  and  power  embodied 
within  your  announcement,  make  the  statement  that  you  will  buy  pork 
at  $9?  If  you  are  going  to  withdraw  from  the  market  when  pork 
goes  to  $9.05,  would  not  that  operate  to  also  make  it  a  maximum? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  Mr.  Gore;  it  would.  And  I  am  awfully  glad 
you  asked  the  question,  because  we  are  not  doing  that.  We  bought 
pork  products  the  other  day  when  hogs  were  at  $9.80. 

That  statement  was  to  cover  a  2-year  period. 

We  had  two  problems.  One  was  to  get  hogs  for  Britain,  and  one  was 
to  get  an  increase  in  livestock  numbers.  That  takes  over  a  year. 

We  do  not  want  to  lose  this  war  because  people  haven’t  enough 
meat.  So,  if  we  were  going  to  ask  farmers  to  step  up  production, 
we  did  not  want  them  to  get  stuck  with  a  lot  of  livestock  which  they 
could  not  sell.  Therefore,  we  had  to  give  them  some  assurance,  with 
a  floor  under  prices.  We  did  not  say  the  prices  would  not  go  below 
that  level  at  any  time,  but  we  did  encourage  the  farmers  for  the  long- 
pull.  If  you  take  50,000,000  hogs  and  add  10  pounds  to  a  hog,  you 
have  a  half  billion  pounds  of  extra  pork  production.  To  encourage 
this  production  of  heavier  weight  hogs,  we  have  largely  limited  our 
buying  to  heavy  cuts — heavy  hams,  heavy  shoulders,  and  heavy 
bellies.  In  the  course  of  the  last  2  months,  the  usual  differential 
between  very  heavy  and  light  weight  hogs  has  narrowed  so  that  today 
both  are  bringing  approximately  the  same  price.  And  with  hogs  at 
$9.80  we  are  still  buying  pork. 

I  have  been  saying  for  2  years  that  we  do  not  have  a  real  surplus  of 
dairy  products,  meat  products,  nor  of  most  fruits  and  vegetables. 
What  we  have  is  a  disgraceful  amount  of  underconsumption.  All  of 
our  information  shows  that  this  is  quite  true. 

As  a  result  of  the  purchase  demands  for  Britain,  farm  prices  have 
already  come  up  a  little.  Living  with  this  thing  night  and  day  as  I 
have,  1  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  unless  we  have  greater  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  crops,  the  democracies  are  going  to  wake  up  and  find 
themselves  short  on  rich  protein  foods  which  they  will  critically  need. 

My  fear  is  not  that  prices  are  going  down,  but  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  if  this  war  lasts. 

Mr.  Gore.  As  to  the  fault  you  find  with  our  system  of  consumption 
and  production  I  heartily  agree. 

In  encouraging  the  farmers  to  produce  pork  for  Great  Britain  we 
face  a  comparative  situation.  As  an  abstract  and  individual  question 
there  might  be  room  for  a  great  debate  on  whether  or  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  guarantee  cost-plus  to  contractors  for  mechanical  prod¬ 
ucts.  There  might  be  room  for  a  great  debate  whether  it  is  good  policy 
for  the  Government,  or  whether  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people,  to  require  bidders  for  Government  orders  to  certify  they  are 
paying  parity,  and  in  some  cases  200  percent  of  parity,  for  the  labor 
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which  produces  it.  But  we  are  not  into  that  and  I  only  state  it  to 
show  we  are  in  a  relative  world,  a  realistic  world.  And  is  there  any 
more  reason,  since  that  is  true,  why. the  farmer  should  not  be  given 
parity  for  his  labor  in  producing  pork  going  to  the  same  source? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  principle  you 
are  enunciating  is  thoroughly  correct. 

The  only  thing  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Gore,  is  this:  You  cannot  fix  an 
85  percent  parity  price  for  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice  without 
providing  about  a  billion  dollars.  Don’t  put  us  in  the  impossible  spot 
of  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  for  other  crops  without  increasing  our 
purchasing  funds. 

The  minute  lease-lend  funds  became  available,  we  saw  butter  go 
up  and  eggs  sell  23  and  24  cents,  instead  of  16  cents  as  they  were 
a  short  time  before.  Hogs  went  up  too — above  $9.  Hogs  would 
undoubtedly  have  gone  up  some  anyway,  in  view  of  very  heavy 
marketings  last  year.  But  the  fact  remains  that  getting  $300,000,000 
of  added  buying  power  for  these  crops  made  it  possible  to  bring  about 
a  substantial  increase  in  prices. 

You  can  get  any  level  on  farm  prices  for  the  five  basic  crops  you 
set  out  to  get,  if  you  appropriate  the  money  to  bring  it  about.  You 
can  similarly  get  any  price  on  these  perishable  farm  crops,  if  you 
have  enough  money.  But  you  cannot  appropriate  millions  of  dollars 
for  Commodity  Credit  to  peg  the  prices  for  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn; 
and  then  get  a  similar  result  on  all  the  rest  of  the  crops  unless  there  is 
a  comparable  amount  of  money  to  buy  them.  I  think  all  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  agriculture  ought  to  be  aware  of  that  basic  fact. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  am  made  very  happy  to  find  you  and  I  agree  on  the 
objective. 

Mr.  Perkins.  So  am  1,  sir;  delighted. 

Mr.  Gore.  Now,  you  present  the  difficulty  of  administration.  Of 
course,  you  face  perhaps  not  a  similar,  but  perhaps  not  a  dissimilar 
difficulty  in  asking  for  bids  for  the  production  of  supplies  for  the  Army. 

And  in  the  announcement  for  bids  you  put  statements  and  pre¬ 
requisites  and  requirements  in  which  exclude  a  large  number  of  bidders. 
Of  course,  that  is  an  administrative  difficulty  just  as  this  is.  You  said 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  more  money.  How  much  money  would  it 
have  taken  to  have  paid  parity  for  the  $90,000,000  worth  of  products 
which  you  say  you  bought  in  the  last  60  days? 

Mr.  Perkins.  How  much  money? 

Mr.  Gore.  Y  es. 

Mr.  Perkins.  This  will  be  a  very  rough  guess — 1  am  trying  to 
think  of  the  40  or  50  items  we  have  bought — but  I  think  probably  35 
percent  more  money. 

Mr.  Gore.  Then  you  have  paid  about  65  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  way  I  answered  the  question  creates  a  false 
impression.  Some  of  the  products  we  bought  were  above  parity. 

Mr.  Gore  I  do  not  want  to  place  you  in  the  position  of  giving  a 
false  impression. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  bought  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  when  the  market  on  butter  and  butterfats — which 
determine  the  market — was  above  parity.  Those  purchases  were 
critical  purchases  in  terms  of  British  wants. 

We  also  bought  1,500,000  cans  of  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit 
segments,  but  the  Britons  have  not  taken  that.  Fortunately,  there  are 
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right  now  9,000,000  undernourished  school  children  in  this  country, 
and  they  will  be  glad  to  eat  and  drink  it.  It  is  very  good  commodity 
to  use  in  domestic  distribution. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  principle  of  parity,  but  everybody 
knows  that  even  if  parity  were  recomputed  an  effort  to  apply  it 
mathematically  on  some  crops  would  still  be  perfectly  absurd.  Even 
if  you  had  parity  recomputed  on  a  more  realistic  basis  I  still  feel 
that  we  can  get  the  farmer  approximately  that  price  under  our 
present  method  of  operation.  We  do  not  have  to  go  to  a  fascist 
technique.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  were  directed  to  see  to  it  that 
every  farmer  got  a  specific  price  on  every  sale,  the  difference  in  terms 
of  administration  would  be  the  difference  between,  night  and  day. 

We  are  going  to  get  farmers  approximately  parity  prices  for  dairy 
products  if  this  war  situation  goes  on.  I  might  say  this  goes  for 
poultry  and  eggs,  as  well  as  for  dairy  products.  My  fear  is  not  that 
farmers  are  not  going  to  get  parity,  but  that  they  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  produce  enough  of  the  needed  crops. 

In  removing  surplus  farm  products,  we  have  been  in  a  tough 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  farm  income.  If  we  buy  10,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  when,  there  is  a  20, 000, 000-pound  surplus  and  give 
it  to  hungry  school  kids,  it  may  do  a  good  social  job,  but  it  does  not 
get  farm  income  up  enough.  If  we  want  to  get  the  price  up  on  the 
whole  production,  we  have  to  have  the  money  to  buy  the  last  10,- 
000,000  pounds.  It  is  the  last  surplus  you  buy  that  really  increases 
the  prices. 

Because  we  have  ‘lease-lend  funds  as  well  as  funds  for  domestic 
purchases,  we  are  able  to  prove  in.  action  that  that  is  the  way  to  get 
farm  prices  up. 

Mr.  Gore.  There  is  just  one  point  I  want  to  ask  you  that  I  did  not 
get  and  which  has  not  quite  been  cleared  up,  whether  this  plan 
originated  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  with  Mr.  Henderson. 
I  understand  there  may  be  some  jealousy  as  to  whose  plan  it  is. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  did  originate  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  the  idea  of  Secretary  Claude  Wickard.  It  represented,  I 
think,  as  statesmanlike  an  effort  to  meet  the  current  world  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  get  farmers  all  the  income  we  could  with  the  tools 
we  had  to  work  with.  The  policy  might  be  a  better  policy  if  we  had 
more  money  in  our  pocket.  It  seems  easy  to  get  money  to  lend  on  a 
crop ;  the  difficulty  is  to  get  money  to  dispose  of  it.  A  very  prominent 
person  has  said  that  when  the  history  of  this  era  is. written,  that 
announcement  by  Secretary  Wickard  will  be  considered  to  be  as 
important  as  the  announcement  of  the  two-ocean  Navy.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  foresaw  the  shortage  to  come  of  protein  foods.  He  knew  the 
demands  of  Britain.  But  lie  did  not  want  to  get  the  farmers  to  pro¬ 
duce  abundantly  and  face  the  possibility  of  the  war  coming  to  an 
end-  with  them  left  in  the  lurch.  Therefore,  there  had  to  be  certain 
minimum  price  protections.  The  whole  thing  originated  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  After  it  originated  in  the.  Department  of 
Agriculture  it  was  cleared  through  Mr.  Henderson.  I  would  like  to 
say  this  about  Mr.  Henderson:  I  think  he  is  a  thoroughly  fair  person, 
and  I  think  lie  is  thoroughly  sold  on  the  long-time  neglect  of  the 
American  farmer,  in  terms  of  his  not  having  had  a  parity  income  and 
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a  fair  share  of  the  national  income.  I  know  he  feels  that  way,  because 
I  talked  to  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  understand.  I  think  the  President  did  a  great  job  in 
setting  up  an  administration  for  price  control.  But  there  should  be 
fairness  and  equality  of  treatment  for  agriculture.  Since  you  helped 
prepare  this  release  from  the  Department,  I  think  you  are  a  fine  wit¬ 
ness  of  whom  we  could  ask  questions  about  some  of  the  language 
there.  Just  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  would  release 
commodities  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  prices  from  rising,  if 
the  prices  you  announced  were  strictly  a  minimum  price  as  you  said 
a  while  ago? 

Mr.  Perkins.  What  we  meant  was  this:  First  of  all,  our  primary 
motivation  was  to  get  farm  income  up  as  much  as  we  could.  There¬ 
fore  we  bought  commodities  without  knowing  just  exactly  where  we 
were  going  to  use  them.  For  the  reasons  I  described  the  other  day 
we  got  these  extra  stocks.  In  a  run-away  market,  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  you  can  control  the  market  price.  One  is  the  food 
administration  kind  of  control.  The  other  is  rigid  fixing  of  prices, 
and  if  that  happens  the  American  farmers  are  going  to  pay  the  bill 
and  no  one  of  us  is  going  to  be  able  to  stop  it.  1  am  sure  that  is  the 
way  things  would  work  out. 

Mr.  Gore.  Do  you  state  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
and  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  not  to  use  these  funds 
and  not  to  sell  commodities  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  com¬ 
modity  from  reaching  a  parity  price? 

Mr.  Perkins.  With  parity  as  it  is  currently  figured,  I  cannot 
sav  that. 

Mr.  P  atton.  Will  you  yield,  Mr.  Gore,  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
Chairman  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  anxious  to  interrogate  this  witness  but  I  will 
have  to  leave  now.  I  wonder  if  he  can  come  back  tomorrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  to  have  a  meeting  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Patton.  That  will  be  all  right  with  me,  but  I  cannot  be  back 
until  2:30. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  meet  at  2:30  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question  to  me  in  one 
minute. 

Mr.  Gore.  Then  you  cannot  say  that. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  can  conceive  a  situation  on  an  item  like  canned 
grapefruit  juice,  which  right  now  we  intend  to  use  next  year  in  school 
lunches — I  can  conceive  of  a  situation  in  which  we  would  have  a  very 
bad  freeze  next  winter  and  an  actual  shortage.  If  we  have  on  hand 
a  lot  of  grapefruit,  at  much  under  parity,  it  could  be  sold  to  whole¬ 
salers  to  make  a  scarce  article  available.  In  general,  of  course,  this 
would  not  be  done  to  break  farm  prices. 

Mr.  Gore.  Can  you  say  in  general  that  you  will  not  prevent  a  price 
from  reaching  parity  by  sale? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Prevent  it  from  going  up  by  sale?  There  again  1  do 
not  want  to  indicate  too  specifically,  with  the  parity  formula  as  it 
is.  But  in  terms  of  attitude,  and  that  really  is  what  is  important, 
I  know  I  can  speak  for  the  key  people  in  the  Department  on  this. 
Any  situation  under  which  we  would  release  any  commodity  for  resale 
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domestically,  is  going  to  be  a  critical  situation.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
condition  in  which  the  farmers  themselves  would  perhaps  want  this 
sort  of  thing  done,  in  the  interest  of  everyone.  We  have  done  it  on 
butter.  Dairy  groups  came  to  us  2  years  ago  and  asked  us  to 
release  butter  in  the  winter,  and  buy  heavier  amounts  in  the  summer. 
This  was  to  prevent  speculation  in  dairy  products  under  which 
farmers  got  low  prices  for  fresh  production  and  had  to  sell  to  specula¬ 
tors,  and  then  prices  were  very  high  in  the  winter.  They  asked  us  to 
help  stabilize  that  situation,  [f  we  had  had  more  money  we  could 
have  stabilized  the  price  at  32  instead  of  29  cents.  But  we  did  in 
that  case  stabilize  under  parity. 

Mr.  Hull.  In  regard  to  the  manipulation  of  the  butter  market  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  what  particular  dairy  group  asked  you  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  P  erkins.  Eight  dairy  cooperatives  organized  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association. 

Air.  Hull.  Set  up  by  the  Department  and  furnished  Government 
funds  at  Government  cost. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Some  of  them  get  loans  through  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Mr.  Hull.  Did  any  State  department  of  agriculture  or  any  State 
dairy  department  ask  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Hltll.  No  farm  organization  outside  of  the  particular  organiza¬ 
tions  you  mentioned  asked  you  to  do  that? 

Air.  Perkins.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Air.  Hull.  These  dairy  co¬ 
operatives,  representing  a  very  large  membership  of  farmers,  were 
originally  set  up  to  buy  butter.  I  mean  that  was  the  genesis  of  setting¬ 
up  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association  organization.  And 
then  it  was  their  proposal  that  we  work  an  ever-normal  granary  on 
butter,  as  between  the  flush  season  and  winter  months.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  plan  was  not  discussed  with  anybody  other  than  them. 
However,  we  got  no  complaints  on  it.  The  idea  was  that  dairy  farmers 
could  make  more  money  during  the  year  if  they  could  get  a  reasonably 
stable  level  of  prices,  than  if  they  had  to  sell  at  a  very  low  price  in  the 
flush  season  and  then  watch  the  prices  go  way  up  in  the  winter  months 
when  they  could  not  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Hull.  They  cannot  make  money  either  way  unless  they  can 
get  the  cost  of  production  for  their  products. 

Air.  Perkins.  That  is  very  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Your  Department  bought  butter  at  the  time  butter 
was  very  low  and  stabilized  the  price  at  about  26  cents.  On  the  other 
hand  you  used  a  large  part  of  the  butter  you  bought  in  order  to 
stabilize  the  prices  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers;  did  you 
not? 

Air.  Perkins.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  We  bought  very  large  amounts 
of  butter  3  years  ago,  I  think  it  was,  and  distributed  all  of  it  through 
school  lunches  and  to  families  getting  public  aid.  The  amount  of 
butter  we  have  sold  in  the  commercial  market  has  been  relatively 
limited.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  the  exact  amount  for  the 
record.  In  terms  of  total  dairy  products  operations,  the  amount  of 
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butter  resold  is  a.  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  butter 
handled. 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  market  at 
that  lower  price. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  very  definitely,  at  that  time.  But  it  was  done 
with  the  approval  of  those  dairy  cooperatives,  when  we  took  a  very 
optimistic  view  of  purchases  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  and  those  dairy  cooperatives,  while  extensive  in 
membership  and  with  considerable  capital  and  all  that,  represented  a 
very  small  part  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  only  complaints  we  got  were  from  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  and  they  criticized  us  because  they  said  we  had  gotten 
the  butter  speculators  in  a  situation  in  which  they  could  not  operate. 
We  did  make  more  money  for  the  dairy  farmers  through  the  operation 
on  dairy  products.  I  want  to  repeat:  If  this  current  world  situation 
lasts  and  we  have  the  grave  misfortune  of  having  a  drought  to  face, 
our  problem  in  dairy  products  will  be  how  to  get  production  of  the 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk  and  powdered  milk  which  Britain  needs. 
These  are  among  the  most  critically  needed  products,  and  I  think  as 
important  as  bombers. 

Mr.  S  acks.  I  would  like  to  know  if,  as  Mr.  Gore  pointed  out,  under 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  certain  other  acts  these  manufacturers  who 
come  to  the  Government  and  sell  them  raw  materials  and  certain 
other  materials  must  certify  they  have  complied  with  these  laws — 
now,  I  am  not  against  seeing  the  farmer  get  a  just  return — if  processors 
were  made  to  certify  as  to  parity,  why  couldn’t  we  go  one  step  further 
because  we  do  know  a  lot,  or  a  vast  amount  of  farm  products  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  vast  corporations,  how  about  saying,  “Why  don’t  you  raise 
the  wages  of  the  men  who  raise  this  stuff  out  in  the  fields?”  For 
example,  in  the  strawberry  season  and  the  tomato  season  down  near 
my  district,  it  is  in  Jersey,  right  across  the  way,  some  are  earning  20 
and  30  cents  a  day,  having  families,  their  children,  wives,  and  every¬ 
body  else  picking  them.  I  think  if  the  intention  of  this  is  to  help  the 
farmer  let  us  help  the  one  that  works  there  and  raise  the  wages  of  the 
farmhand. 

M  r.  Perkins.  May  I  add  this  observation;  they  are  going  up  any¬ 
way.  In  California,  where  migrant  workers  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
cost  of  producing  crops,  people  are  not  picking  lettuce  for  small 
amounts  a  day  when  they  can  get  jobs  in  shipyards.  1  thoroughly 
agree  with  you  that  a  social  condition  among  migrant  workers  has 
existed  in  some  spots.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  cancer  in  the  whole 
economy.  You  and  I  have  bought  food  for  less  money,  because  some 
man  worked  at  a  terribly  low  level.  That  is  already  being  changed. 
I  read  the  other  day — I  do  not  know  the  accuracy  of  the  story — that 
farmhands  in  Kansas  are  getting  four  and  five  dollars  a  day  for  com¬ 
mon  labor  and  $7  a  day  for  machine  operation.  Many  complaints 
are  coming  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  about  the  shortage  of 
migrant  workers.  Specialty  crops  are  going  to  present  a  very  serious 
problem  for  the  farmers  who  have  to  move  them  at  once.  I  think 
the  times  are  likely  to  overcorrect  the  situation  you  speak  of. 
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Mr.  Sacks.  At  the  time  that  was  up  I  remember  distinctly  the  farm 
groups  did  not  want  to  come  under  it.  I  do  not  blame  them  at  that 
time.  But  I  do  want  to  say  this.  I  do  not  represent  any  farmers. 
I  have  a  couple  of  window-box  farmers  in  my  district.  But  I  rep¬ 
resent  consumers.  I  have  always  felt  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  the  product  if  I  know  that  the  income  is  going  to  the  farmer  because 
it  will  help  them  buy  our  manufactured  stuff.  So  it  is  a  cycle.  But 
what  you  do  not  want  to  get  in  this  bill  and  what  1  would  like  to  ask 
you  about  this  amendment  is  this:  This  being  a  question  of  commodity 
credit  and  raising  this  corporation  to  a  billion  dollars,  do  you  think 
that  you  can  gain  the  objectives  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  also  the  objectives  of  the  surplus  and  the  general  objectives  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  in  this  situation  by  tacking  this  amendment 
onto  this  bill? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  the  amendment  was  proposed, 
because  1  think  it  has  raised  a  very  important  principle.  And  I  am 
not  out  of  sympathy  with  the  principle.  It  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
get.  I  think,  however,  for  the  reasons  I  have  indicated,  that  if  the 
Congress  will  take  the  same  attitude  about  raising  farm  income  on 
nonbasic  crops  in  terms  of  money,  just  to  bo  blunt  about  it,  that  it 
has  taken  for  the  basic,  crops,  we  can  get  as  good  a  level  of  farm  income 
for  nonbasic  crops  as  we  can  for  basic  ones,  and  do  it  under  our  present 
plan  of  operation.  Because  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  crops  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  difference  between  the  purchase  approach  and 
the  loan  approach  in  the  second  place,  I  do  not  think  you  can  apply 
arbitrarily  the  same  technique,  but  we  can  get  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Sacks.  How  much  more  money  would  you  need  under  this 
bill,  for  example,  if  we  should  adopt  the  Gore  amendment? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Let  us  presuppose  you  refigured  parity.  Mr.  Gore, 
I  am  not  trying  to  knock  down  any  straw  man.  Everybody  with 
any  horse  sense  would  agree  some  parity  prices  are  figured  too  high. 

Mr.  Gore.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  this  amendment.  That  is  the 
fault  of  the  parity  definition. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  right.  Therefore,  I  do  not  want  to  criticise 
the  amendment  on  those  grounds.  We  have  available  this  year 
$235,000,000  for  surplus  removal  in  S.  M.  A.  That  has  to  be  spread 
over  crops  representing — and  I  want  to  drive  this  point  home — 75 
percent  of  the  total  agricultural  income.  You  have  to  pit  that  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  money  against  the  much  larger  amount 
available  for  the  five  basic  crops.  Of  course,  we  cannot  do  as  good 
a  job. 

Mr.  Sacks.  How  much  would  you  need?  How  much  would  Con¬ 
gress  have  to  increase  the  item? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  made  a  quick  guess  the  other  day  on  the  basis  of 
parity  as  it  is  now  figured — a  billion  dollars.  But  it  is  a  case  of  wdieels 
within  wheels,  because  there  are  so  many  factors  that  enter  in.  One 
is  your  consumer  purchasing  power;  another  is  demands  from  Britain; 
another,  purchases  for  the  Army  and  the  Red  Cross.  In  a  period  of 
rising  employment,  every  factory  is  on  the  side  of  raising  farm  income 
today  for  the  nonbasic  crops  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Everything 
today  is  operating  in  that  direction.  To  get  more  concrete  about  our 
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own  shop,  it  would  take  only  another  $75,000,000  to  cover  the  rest 
of  the  country  with  the  food-stamp  plan;  forty  or  fifty  million  dollars 
to  give  school  lunches  to  five  out  of  five  children,  instead  two  out  of 
five  as  at  present;  so  another  two  or  three  hundred  million  dollars, 
with  parity  refigured,  might  he  adequate  in  this  boom  time  to  get 
the  result  we  are  talking  about.  If  bad  times  came,  these  figures 
could  not  apply. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Many  groups  of  processors  have  asked  us  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  them  on  commodities  we  buy.  We  have  told  them  of  our 
belief  in  the  competitive  system,  and  without  exception  we  are  buying 
on  straight  competitive  bids.  1  hope  we  can  hold  that  line. 

Mr.  Sacks.  I  would  like  to  see  it  come  back  in  contracts  for  muni¬ 
tions,  and  so  forth.  I  am  in  favor  of  them. 

Miss  Sumner.  Have  you  read  Valtin’s  Out  of  the  Night  showing 
the  way  they  padded  the  cost-plus  contracts  and  padded  their  over¬ 
head  and  everything  else  to  make  up  the  cost? 

Mr.  Gore.  I  just  want  to  close  with  this  brief  observation.  There 
has  been  no  evidence  from  any  source  to  show  that  any  contractor 
for  national-defense  items  has  made  any  sacrifice.  They  are  making 
money,  and  barrels  of  money  on  the  cost-plus  or  fixed  fee  contracts. 
There  has  been  no  evidence  that  the  mechanical  labor  of  the  country 
has  made  any  sacrifice.  They  are  striking  all  over  the  country  and 
getting  higher  wages  every  time  they  strike.  And  they  get  higher 
wages  if  they  do  not  strike.  And  yet  according  to  our  testimony  this 
morning  we  find  the  American  farmer,  out  of  $90,000,000  to  go  to 
Great  Britain  has  sacrificed  $35,000,000  below  parity. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  through  the  help  of  farm 
organizations  and  others  during  the  last  8  years,  we  have  built  ma¬ 
chinery  we  did  not  have  in  the  last  war  to  meet  the  objectives  you 
have  in  mind.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  grateful  as  a  nation 
that  we  have  the  machinery  and  that  we  have  retained  our  productive 
capacity,  both  farm  and  factory.  The  point  I  want  to  make,  and  I 
am  not  criticising  any  other  bureau  of  the  Department,  is  that  we 
cannot  get  85  percent  for  the  five  basic  crops,  representing  less  than 
half  of  the  farm  income,  without  sizable  amounts  of  money  used 
either  through  a  loan  or  some  other  mechanism.  Now,  with  lesser 
amounts  of  money,  because  the  job  is  easier,  we  can  do  something  for 
the  rest  of  agriculture.  But  we  cannot  do  it  wituout  blue  chips.  In 
the  case  of  perishable  crops,  we  can  get  farm  income  up  through  the 
purchase  and  distribution  mechanism.  That  is  all  you  can  do.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  the  same  job  for  the  rest  of  agriculture  which  we 
have  done  for  the  five  basic  crops,  we  already  have  the  machine™ 
with  which  to  do  it.  But  we  lack  the  fiscal  means  to  achieve  it. 


The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  question  of  surpluses  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  this? 

Mr.  P  ERKINS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Our  five  basic  crops  are  crops  in  which  we  produce 
in  all  surpluses.  Is  that  true  of  the  other  farm  products? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  awfully  glad  you  asked  that  question. 
The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 
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Mr.  Perkins.  To  an  enormous  extent  in  some  crops. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you  this  morning,  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  and  policy  seemed  to  be  directed  toward  efforts  to  secure  a 
sufficient  production  for  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
three  groups  of  commodities  I  mentioned.  But  in  the  case  of  prunes 
we  now  really  own  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  loan,  over 
100,000  tons  of  prunes.  Counting  10-percent  increase  in  domestic 
consumption,  and  counting  the  maximum  amount  we  have  been  able 
to  get  Britain  to  take,  as  we  see  things  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1942  harvest  year,  we  are  going  to  have  115,000  tons  of  prunes.  And 
that  is  50  percent  of  the  crop.  Prune  growers  are  in  desperate  shape. 

Again,  we  have  lost  the  export  market  for  apples.  The  apple  export 
market  represented  15  percent  of  the  crop,  which  is  spread  widely  over 
the  country,  as  you  know.  There  are  14  commercial  producing  States. 
There  was  a  very  heavy  bloom  this  year,  and  there  will  be  a  heavy 
crop.  It  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  have  something  like  15  to 
18  million  bushels  of  surplus  apples  this  year.  Those  are  going  to  be 
No.  1  apples,  not  off-grade  apples.  What  to  do  with  them  is  going  to 
be  a  real  headache. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  appreciate  many  of  the  suggestions  you  have 
made  this  morning  and  the  information  you  have  furnished  and  I  can 
appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  you  have  outlined  to  the  committee, 
but  1  do  not  see  how  we  can  settle  this  matter  of  perishable  products 
by  reference  to  certain  separate  products.  I  am  wondering  if  we  are 
about  to  run  into  a  shortage  of  any  of  those  perishable  products,  or 
any  of  those,  other  than  the  five  basic  commodities.  If  we  are  to  run 
into  a  shortage  I  do  not  see  where  there  should  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  the  things  we  all  desire. 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  certain  fields,  you  are  quite  right.  For  example, 
3  years 'ago  we  had  to  buy  140,000,000  pounds  of  butter  to  help  the 
dairy  farmers.  Right  now  we  are  having  trouble  getting  enough 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk  to  meet  the  demand.  That  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  is  being  bought  for  Britain  and  much  more  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  are  being  bought  by  our  own  people  who  have 
more  money  to  spend.  You  are  quite  right  that  on  some  crops  the 
problem  is  enormously  lessened.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  definite 
figures  right  now,  but  everything  is  operating  in  the  direction  of 
accomplishing  what  you  are  talking  about.  The  situation  is  not 
relieved,  however,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  crops  such  as  dried  fruits 
and  fresh  fruits.  For  instance,  we  used  to  export  15  percent  of  our 
canned  fruits  to  Britain  and  the  continent.  So  we  have  some  prob¬ 
lems  there.  But  the  problems  are  very  much  less  in  the  nonbasic 
crops  when  you  have  full  employment,  because  by  and  large  the  way 
to  get  up  farm  income  on  those  crops  is  by  increased  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  to  get  everything  up  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  situation  grows  out  of  a  lack  of  con¬ 
sumer  power.  People  are  not  living  on  the  standard  they  should  live, 
with  out  resources  and  powers  and  capacity  for  production.  Our 
farmers  do  not  have  cotton  clothes  now.  And  they  won’t  have  even 
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after  getting  parity  prices.  They  cannot  begin  to  pay  the  debts  they 
already  owe,  half  of  them.  They  cannot  consume  the  food  they 
produce.  They  live  half  fed  and  half  clothed.  I  am  ready  to  join 
anybody  who  has  got  a  remedy  for  that.  From  all  over  my  district 
and  other  farming  sections  of  the  country  I  understand  that  only 
consumption  is  the  trouble.  I  am  ready  to  join  anybody  who  lias  a 
remedy  for  that.  1  think  we  should  stick  to  that  and  not  undertake 
to  find  a  better  method  of  distribution.  That  is  my  whole  view  of  this 
situation.  But  for  the  time  being  we  are  resorting  to  other  methods 
and  we  think  we  have  found  we  can  protect  the  farmer  on  nonperish¬ 
able  crops,  the  basic  commodities,  by  loans,  benefits  and  other  methods 
which  we  employ.  Now,  if  we  can  protect  the  farmer  further  with 
reference  to  any  perishable  products,  let  us  direct  our  efforts  in  that 
way  and  leave  out  any  where  it  is  impossible  of  accomplishment  with 
a  reasonable  effort.  That  is  the  line  of  my  thought. 

Mr.  P  erkins.  That  is  very  wise,  Mr.  Chairman.  1  agree  com¬ 
pletely.  And  we  have  the  machinery  to  aim  at  the  result  you  are 
talking  about.  But  we  cannot  do  it  without  blue  chips,  anymore 
than  you  can  maintain  85  percent  for  basic  crops  without  lending. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Congress  has  afforded  the  85  percent  protection 
to  the  cotton  and  wheat  farmers  because  there  has  been  crop  curtail¬ 
ment  and  on  other  nonbasic  items  there  has  not  been  in  many  cases 
limited  acreage  or  limited  production. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  a  correct  observation. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  told  this  morning  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  were  being  directed,  and  the  sole  objective  was  for  in¬ 
creased  production  in  anticipation  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  production. 
That  is  as  1  understood  your  statement  this  morning.  1  do  not  see 
why  we  should  direct  our  efforts  or  have  our  efforts  frustrated  by 
direction  toward  another  list  of  perishable  products  when  the  diffi¬ 
culties  are  so  great  in  some  instances  than  in  others.  I  am  wondering 
if  that  is  the  practical  way. 

Mr.  P  erkins.  The  five  basic  crops  are  in  more  critical  trouble,  by 
and  large,  than  the  nonbasic  crops.  There  is  not  any  question  about 
that.  Our  export  market  under  present  world  conditions  has  been 
badly  curtailed. 

The  Chairman.  The  solution  of  that  problem  is  less  difficult. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  that  is  right.  But  the  point  I  have  been  trying 
to  make  is  that  we  are  going  to  need  greater  quantities  of  some  of  the 
nonbasic  crops  or,  they  tell  us,  the  defense  of  all  the  democracies  will 
be  weakened.  But  then  all  the  nonbasic  crops  are  in  almost  as  bad 
shape  as  cotton,  and  without  comparable  help.  I  want  also  to  make 
that  point.  And  they  are  much  tougher  than  cotton  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  would  bo  the  difference  in  the  ratio  of  loss  with 
the  perishable  products  and  the  staple  products  like  the  five  basic 
commodities  we  have  discussed  here  and  which  are  mentioned  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  mean  loss  in  terms  of  income  below  parity  or 
physical  loss  due  to  spoilage? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  mean  physical  loss.  A  great  deal  of  products  are 
going  to  be  lost  and  thrown  away.  With  other  commodities  such  as 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  it  is  quite  different.  I  think  it  should  be 
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brought  out  that  they  are  quite  different.  I  would  like  to  see  perish¬ 
able  products  produced  if  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  are  absolutely  right.  We  can  buy  eggs  and 
store  them  for  a  little  while,  and  apples  too.  But  with  perishable 
products,  once  you  buy  them  you  have  to  move  them  or  else  have 
actual  physical  spoilage.  We  buy  a  lot  of  perishables — carrots, 
snap  beans,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  and  so  forth,  from  local  growers. 
It  is  not  a  very  big  part  of  the  total  farm  income.  But  the  crops 
have  to  move  into  consumption  promptly  or  you  will  have  a  terrific 
loss.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  that  we  have  internal  machinery 
in  our  country  today,  which  we  did  not  have  a  few  years  ago,  for  making 
use  of  these  crops  if  the  Congress  decides  it  wants  to  appropriate 
money  to  get  a  higher  level  of  income,  through  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  the  food-stamp  plan,  and  buying  food  for  Britain.  We 
have  a  lot  of  outlets  today  through  which  we  can  move  them  into 
consumption. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  domestic  production  does  your 
organization  purchase? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Our  total  purchases  of  farm  commodities  by  various 
methods  in  the  course  of  this  year  will  run  about  $210,000,000. 
Roughly,  the  total  food  bill  of  the  country  runs  about  $13,000,000,000. 
So  that  is  roughly  1.75  percent  of  the  total.  I  think  we  ought  to 
allow  about  20  percent  for  the  cost  of  retail  distribution.  So  that 
would  bring  the  figure  to  abou-t  2.5  percent,  on  a  comparable  price 
basis. 

Mr.  Gore.  Is  that  including  what  you  buy  for  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  I  did  not  include  that.  You  would  have  to 
double  that  figure  and  make  it  4  percent  or  4.5  percent,  if  you  include 
probable  purchases  for  Britain.  That  can  be  very  misleading,  how¬ 
ever,  because  while  I  have  given  a  figure  of  4  to  4.5  percent  of  the  total 
food  production,  it  runs  as  high  as  40  percent  in  certain  crops. 

Mr.  Gore.  And  have  you  fixed  the  prices  of  that  product — I  do 
not  want  to  use  the  word  fixed  because  you  really  are  not  fixing.  If 
you  announce  you  are  going  to  buy  that  product  of  which  you  expect 
to  buy  40  percent  at  a  certain  figure,  that  fixes  the  price  of  that  prod¬ 
uct  at  practically  that  minimum  and  that  maximum. 

Mr.  Perkins.  If  we  did  what  you  said,  that  would  happen.  But 
we  did  not  do  that,  and  have  had  no  such  result.  That  is  terribly 
important.  The  announced  prices  were  supporting  prices;  they  were 
not  pegged  prices.  We  announced  $9  on  hogs.  That  did  not  keep 
bogs  from  going  to  $9.50  and  $9.80,  and  it  did  not  keep  us  from  buying. 
We  announced  a  supporting  price  of  22  cents  on  eggs.  It  did  not  keep 
the  price  from  going  up,  and  it  did  not  keep  us  from  paying  24.5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  These  prices  which  are  announced  are  temporary? 
For  how  long  a  time? 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  were  announced,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  supporting- 
prices  for  a  2-year  period. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  Secretary  was  worried  that  we  might  encourage 
the  farmers  to  get  out,  as  their  contribution  to  this  effort,  and  produce 
a  lot  of  extra  crops,  and  that  then  they  would  get  caught  just  as  you 
suggest.  So  we  announced  supporting  minimum  prices.  We  did  not 
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have  enough  money  to  make  the  prices  any  higher.  We  made  them 
as  high  as  we  felt  we  could  support.  It  did  not  keep  us  from  buying 
above  those  levels.  There  may  come  a  time  of  excessively  heavy  pro¬ 
duction,  sav  in  eggs,  and  it  may  not  he  possible  to  keep  the  price  at 
24  cents;  it  may  dip  for  a  month  to  around  22.  At  that  point,  we 
would  jump  in  and  buy  all  we  could. 

Mr.  Gore.  You  are  speaking  now  of  supported  prices  and  a  sup¬ 
porting  figure.  I  do  not  read  that  in  your  announcement  at-  all. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Henderson,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cannon,  said  that 
minimum  prices  were  needed. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Cannon  asked  Mr.  Henderson  about  that  point, 
and  Mr.  Henderson  answered  the  question  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  Gore.  That  they  were  supported  prices? 

Mr.  P  erkins.  That  they  were  not  ceiling  prices. 

Mr.  Gore.  If  they  are  strictly  supporting  prices  there  is  not  a  great- 
deal  of  difference  in  that  and  in  the  loan  process  by  which  we  are 
supporting  the  prices  of  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  no.  The  ultimate  effect  on  the  farmer  is  not 
very  different.  But  in  administrative  terms  it  is  the  difference 
between  black  and  white.  Because  if  we  had  a  fixed  purchase  price 
of  $9  on  hogs  and  had  stopped  buying  when  the  market  reached  $9.05 
we  would  not  be  getting  the  pork  and  lard  now  that  Britain  needs. 
I  don’t  know  but  there  may  come  a  time  when  eggs  go  to  21.5  cents  for 
a  day.  In  that  event  we  would  jump  in  and  buy  all  the  eggs  available 
on  the  market.  We  have  no  machinery  for  preventing  butter  prices 
from  falling  or  preventing  eggs  or  pork  prices  fiom  falling  for  a  short 
period.  But,  because  we  have  money  to  support  those  announced 
prices  we  can,  through  our  purchase  programs  correct  any  situation 
that  stands  that  way  for  very  long.  It  is  simply  easier  to  operate 
under  one  method  than  the  other.  If  eggs  go  to  24M  cents  and  sales 
of  hatchery  chicks  are  up  30  percent,  it  is  possible  that  the  price  may 
break  for  a  short  period.  We  would  then  immediately  jump  in  and 
buy  all  we  are  abLe  to  in  order  to  bring  the  price  back  up.  That  is  a 
very  different  operation  from  the  loan  process. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Did  you  say  if  eggs  are  21.5  cents? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  take  bids  on  eggs  at  a  great  many  country  points 
as  well  as  on  the  exchanges.  We  ask  for  bids  that  day,  and  buy  every 
egg  that  is  offered  to  us,  up  to  say  22  cents.  We  would  not  pay  22 
cents  to  someone  who  offered  them  at  21.25.  The  net  effect  of  our 
buying  all  that  are  offered  when  we  ask  for  bids,  is  that  the  next  day 
eggs  are  offered  at  at  least  22  cents  under  the  hypothetical  circum¬ 
stances  I  just  described. 

Mr.  Dewey.  When  you  said  a  2-year  period  did  you  mean  the  crop 
year  1941-42? 

Mr.  Perkins.  By  2-year  period  we  mean  through  June  30,  1943. 

M  iss  Sumner.  Will  you  please  give  me  a  list  of  perishable  com¬ 
modities  you  buy  for  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  is  a  list  in  the  hearings,  put  in  when  I  was  here 
a  week  ago,  with  parity  prices  for  nonbasic  commodities.  It  is  in  the 
record. 
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Mr.  Dewey.  In  connection  with  citrus  fruits  which  have  been 
mentioned  a  number  of  times,  what  percentage  of  that  is  now  used  in 
the  form  of  fruit  and  what  in  the  form  of  fruit  juice? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  those  actual  figures  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Is  there  any  thought  given  to  the  use  of  other  com¬ 
modities  such  as  prunes,  which  you  mentioned  you  had  difficulty  with, 
of  turning  them  into  a  more  attractive  form  for  consumption?  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  great  deal  of  citrus  fruits,  tomatoes,  and  so  forth,  have 
been  taken  off  the  market  and  sold  in  the  form  of  a  drink — fruit 
juice — and  that  it  has  increased  the  consumption.  Could  the  same 
thing  be  done  for  prunes? 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  has  been  some  prune  juice  sold.  I  understood 
from  a  man  who  was  in  the  other  day  that  there  is  also  an  effort  to 
urge  the  use  of  flaked  prunes  in  a  health  bread.  Those  are  commercial 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Are  you  watching  to  see  there  is  not  a  tax  put  on  fruit 
juices  in  the  coming  tax  bill?  Probably  there  will  be,  on  soft  drinks. 

Mr.  Perkins.  From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  I  certainly  hope 
a  tax  will  not  be  applied. 

Mr.  Dewey.  You  should  watch  that. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  am  glad  to  hear  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  meet  again  at  2:30. 

(Thereupon,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2:30  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  2:30  p.  m.,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
recess. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  Air.  Smith  has 
some  questions  that  he  wants  to  ask. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  interested  in  Air.  Gore’s  questioning  this  morning, 
because  I  think  it  touched  a  very  vital  part  of  this  program.  1  was 
not  greatly  impressed  with  your  answers.  I  am  not  convinced  the 
way  that  you  are  operating  the  loan  and  purchase  program  is  not 
doing  something  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  getting  parity. 

Mr.  Gore’s  amendment  was  rather  specific,  and  I  understood  him 
to  say  that  its  purpose  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  would  prevent  the  farmers  from  getting  parity. 

Is  that  my  understanding,  Mr.  Gore? 

Mr.  Gore.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Smith.  I  should  like  to  ask  this:  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  not 
now  doing  something  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  receiving  parity? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  know  of  nothing  that  we  are  doing  that  prevents  it. 
As  I  testified  this  morning,  it  takes  money  to  achieve  a  given  result, 
whether  you  do  it  by  loans  or  whether  you  do  it  by  purchases.  In 
the  case  of  some  crops,  we  don’t  have  adequate  funds  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  get  parity. 

If  you  have  in  mind  a  specific  thing  that  we  are  doing  to  prevent  it, 
we  might  turn  our  minds  to  that.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  constantly  trying  to  get  for  farmers  all  that  is 
possible. 

We  can  certainly  point  to  the  price  level  prevailing  prior  to  the 
time  that  we  started  this  program.  I  might  point  out,  for  example, 
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that  hogs,  which  were  about  $7.40  or  $7.50  per  hundred  for  heavy¬ 
weights,  today  are  selling  at  $9.50,  butter  is  up  4  or  5  cents  a  pound, 
and  eggs  are  up  3  or  4  cents  a  dozen.  If  we  are  doing  anything  that 
is  hurting  the  farmer’s  income,  I  don’t  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  cannot  be  sure,  however,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  you 
are  not  doing  something  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  receiving  parity. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  am  perfectly  positive  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
that  we  are  not.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  answer  the  question 
arbitrarily.  If  you  have  a  specific  thing  in  mind  that  you  think  we 
are  doing  that  is  not  raising  the  farmer’s  income,  then,  of  course,  I 
will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  the  question. 

As  far  as  I  know,  in  the  particular  work  within  my  administrative 
responsibility,  we  are  doing  everything  that  we  can  to  get  the  farmer 
a  good  income. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  say  that  you  are  sure  that  your  program,  as  it  is 
being  operated  now,  is  not  doing  anything  to  keep  the  farmers  from 
receiving  parity.  I  am  wondering  how  you  reconcile  that  statement 
with  your  objection  to  the  Gore  amendment.  I  do  not  wish  my 
question  to  mean  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  Mr.  Gore’s  amend¬ 
ment.  I  was  just  wondering  why  you  object  to  the  Gore  amendment 
it  you  are  sure  that  you  are  not  now  doing  something  to  prevent  parity. 

Mr.  P  erkins.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  achieve  parity  or  any  other 
goal  that  you  might  set  for  yourself  without  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  with  which  to  accomplish  it. 

As  1  testified  this  morning,  and  have  said  before — but  I  want  to 
say  it  again,  because  it  is  so  important — we  don’t  have  enough  money 
to  buy  all  the  crops  offered  to  us  at  a  price  approaching  parity.  If  you 
appropriated  only  enough  money  on  a  cotton  loan  to  take  care  of  20 
percent  of  the  farmers,  you  couldn’t  have  an  85-percent  parity  for  this 
basic  crop.  So,  similarly,  unless  we  have  enough  money  to  buy  all 
the  crops  offered  at  whatever  price  Congress  may  happen  to  set  up, 
we  cannot  reach  that  level  any  more  than  it  can  be  reached  on  the 
five  basic  crops  without  sufficient  funds. 

That  is  one  thing  in  terms  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it. 

As  far  as  the  parity  concept  itself  is  concerned,  I  think  we  would  all 
be  agreed  that  for  some  of  the  specialized  crops  parity  needs  redefining 
in  terms  of  price.  Surely  you  would  not  help  the  growers  of  some 
crops  by  doubling  or  trebling  the  price.  You  would  curtail  the 
consumption. 

That  is  an  objection,  as  I  see  it.  I  think  Mr.  Gore  indicated  this 
morning  that  he  would  agree  wTe  ought  to  redefine  parity  in  terms  of 
price  if  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  reach  a  goal  of  that  sort. 

The  other  objection  I  have  to  Mr.  Gore’s  amendment  is  a  very 
fundamental  one.  Given  a  price  objective  which  the  Congress  wants 
us  to  reach,  we  cannot  reach  it  without  money  any  more  than  you  can 
maintain  85-percent  loans  without  money.  1  would  infinitely  prefer 
to  reach  it  through  the  purchasing  mechanism  by  maintaining  a 
price  level — let  it  go  up  a  little  and  down  a  little — than  to  have  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  require  us  to  pay  a  specific  price  for  every  grade 
and  every  quality  of  different  commodities. 

The  purchasing  method  1  prefer  is  workable.  You  can  get  some 
monthly  income  for  farmers.  The  other  method  requires  a  corps  of 
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auditors,  a  corps  of  accountants,  and  all  kinds  of  determinations  about 
grade  and  size  and  geographical  location.  That  would  make  for  the 
kind  of  operation  in  which  we  would  have  to  police  millions  of  trans¬ 
actions. 

We  tried  it  once  on  one  commodity  in  a  limited  way,  and  we  are  not 
out  of  the  headache  yet.  That  was  in  1936. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better,  instead  of  making  a  loan  on 
cotton,  which  cannot  do  otherwise  than  increase  the  heavy  stocks  that 
we  have,  for  some  amount  of  money  to  be  used  to  buy  some  of  this 
cotton  and  supply  it  to  these  poor  families  who  lack  cotton  goods? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  still  leaving  me  unanswered.  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  may  not  be  doing  something  to  prevent  the  farmer 
from  reaching  parity.  Your  saying  you  have  not  the  funds  available 
for  loans  and  for  purchases  which  will  produce  the  parity  price  proves 
nothing. 

After  all,  that  might  or  might  not  be  essential  to  reach  parity.  If 
there  is  doubt  in  your  own  mind  about  the  present  program,  it  is 
extremely  serious,  because  I  think  that  is  wliat  you  are  aiming  at. 
We  should  be  very  certain  that  nothing  is  being  done  to  prevent  the 
farmer  from  reaching  parity.  So  I  am  just  wondering  whether  you 
care  to  answer  me  a  little  more  specifically. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  know  of  nothing  that  we  are  doing  now  that  pre¬ 
vents  farm  products  from  reaching  parity.  I  think  probably  you  are 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  releasing  commodities  which  have  been 
bought.  That  is  one  way  we  could  prevent  parity.  We  might  stop 
buying.  That  might  be  another  way. 

But  I  indicated  this  morning  that  we  are  buying  cheese,  evaporated 
in' lk,  and  powdered  milk,  and  the  price  is  above  parity.  So  I  think 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

We  are  not  doing  anything  to  prevent  prices  from  reaching  parity. 
If  I  have  given  you  any  impression  that  I  don’t  want  to  give  a  cate¬ 
gorical  answer,  I  didn’t  mean  to.  As  I  said  this  morning,  I  think  that 
parity  price  for  grapefruit  would  be  a  mistake.  It  was  calculated 
from  a  base  when  production  was  extremely  small  and  it  was  a  luxury 
item.  Today,  production  is  much  greater  and  the  whole  cost  situation 
has  changed. 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  honest.  If  we  had  stocks  of  grapefruit 
segments  on  hand,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  sell  those  at  less  than  parity 
as  it  is  now  figured.  I  think  that  that  is  a  blunt  answer,  but  the 
situation  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  don’t  think  that  if  you  set  the  price  at  22  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs,  you  might  be  doing  something  which  would  tend  to 
fix  or  freeze  the  market  price  at  this  figure? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir;  I  know  flatly  that  it  does  not.  I  say  that 
positively,  because  of  the  history  of  our  operations  in  the  last  few 
months. 

We  didn’t  set  a  price  of  22  cents.  We  said  to  the  farmers:  “We 
are  not  going  to  let  it  go  below  22  cents  for  any  extended  period  of 
time.”  And  we  bought  eggs  for  24  and  25  cents.  We  bought  pork 
products  at  $9.80  when  the  supporting  price  was  $9. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  do  you  know  that  if  you  had  not  offered  $9,  the 
price  might  not  have  gone  to  $10?  What  have  you  to  indicate  that  it 
might  not  have  gone  to  $10  or  $10.50? 
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Mr.  Perkins.  I  have  my  business  judgment  based  on  what  we 
bought  and  what  the  packers’  stocks  were  and  what  the  market 
price  was. 

Now,  let  us  get  back  a  little  bit  to  the  psychology  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  when  we  set  out  to  support  hog  prices  at  a  $9  level.  Nine 
dollars  at  that  time  looked  high.  It  was  something  to  shoot  at. 
Since  we  needed  to  increase  pork  production,  we  wanted  to  assure 
farmers  that  if  they  produced  more  pigs  they  were  not  going  to  have 
to  sell  them  for  five  or  six  dollars.  That  is  why  we  announced  the 
supporting  prices.  We  could  not  have  gotten  the  farmers  to  go 
ahead  with  this  extra  production,  in  our  judgment,  if  we  hadn’t  given 
them  some  assurance  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  get. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  the  raising  or  the  fixing  of  that  price  at  $9  was 
twofold — to  encourage  the  raising  of  hogs  and  to  insure  the  minimum 
price? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir;  because  at  that  time  the  price  of  corn  and  a 
$9  price  on  hogs  gave  about  13-to-l  feeding  ratio;  and  at  that  level 
we  knew  farmers  would  produce  hogs. 

We  wanted  to  encourage  the  production  of  more  pork  products, 
because  we  knew  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  very  great  demand  for 
them.  We  wanted  to  give  the  farmers  the  additional  income  they 
could  get  from  greater  production  as  well  as  from  a  higher  price. 

If  we  had  not  included  these  prices  in  asking  farmers  to  increase 
their  production  every  farmer  in  the  country  would  have  asked, 
“Where  am  I  going  to  come  out?  What  am  I  going  to  get  out  of  this?” 
That  was  what  worried  us  in  the  Department.  Farmers  would  say, 
“I  am  not  going  to  produce  more  hogs  and  maybe  have  to  sell  them 
again  at  $5.”  That  is  the  reason  we  did  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  You,  of  course,  recognize  that  the  price  process  is 
exceedingly  involved  and  complex? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Isn’t  it  a  little  bit  risky,  in  view  of  its  extraordinary 
complexity  and  involvement — isn’t  it  rather  risky  to  assume  that  just 
because  you  set  a  price  of  $9  a  hundred  on  hogs,  and  that  the  price 
thereafter  goes  up  to  nine  and  a  half  or  ten,  the  price  you  set  must 
have  some  effect  in  supporting  hog  prices? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  had  a  tremendous  effect. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  say  it  had  a  tremendous  effect.  Is  it  possible 
that  it  could  have  had  the  effect  of  keeping  prices  down  as  well  as 
advancing  them? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  could  have  gone  on  with  our  buying  program  and 
not  have  announced  any  support  for  farmers’  prices.  That  would 
have  been  much  easier  for  us  in  terms  of  operations.  We  could  have 
just  said,  “We  are  going  to  buy.”  We  would  have  said  to  the  farmers, 
“There  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  good  demand.”  We  would  just  have 
bought  at  whatever  the  market  was.  But  my  feeling,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  that  had  we  said  that  to  the 
farmers,  the  howls  that  would  have  come  from  the  country — and, 
I  think,  justifiable  howls — would  have  been  pretty  loud.  The  first 
thing  that  the  farmers  would  have  said  to  us  would  have  been,  “What 
is  there  to  prevent  their  going  to  that  again?” 

So  it  was  to  give  the  farmers  a  feeling  of  assurance  that  they  were 
not  going  to  be  let  down  that  we  did  announce  the  supporting  prices — 
so  that  they  would  not  fee)  that  they  were  going  to  be  asked  to  produce 
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for  defense  needs  with  no  assurance  whatever  that  they  would  not  lie 
ruined  financially. 

After  all,  we  were  asking  them  to  increase  production.  We  felt 
that  if  we  wanted  that  production,  and  if  we  were  going  to  be  fair  to 
the  American  farmer,  we  had  to  give  him  an  indication  of  a  floor 
below  which  the  price  would  not  go  for  the  period  for  which  he  was 
producing. 

Also,  in  terms  of  defending  the  democracies,  we  definitely  wanted  to 
get  the  goods,  because,  after  all,  in  a  war  your  dollars  by  themselves 
are  no  good  whatever.  You  cannot  win  wars  with  dollars  except  as 
you  convert  dollars  into  goods  that  you  need.  So  we  wanted  to 
convert  our  production  capacities  into  the  things  that  we  needed. 

We  had  a  dual  objective.  One  was  to  get  goods  for  Britain,  for 
ourselves,  and  for  some  other  democracies.  The  other  was  to  get 
farmers  to  a  definite  level  of  income  to  assure  them  against  price  ruin 
if  this  struggle  should  happen  to  end  overnight. 

That  was  the  whole  reason  for  it,  sir.  And  our  feeling  was  that  if 
we  hadn’t  given  the  farmers  that  assurance  they  would  have  been 
very  much  upset,  and  I  think  justly  so. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  wondering  how  you  reconcile  this  particular 
operation  of  the  farm  program  with  another.  You  are  indicating 
that  ultimately  this  loan  and  purchase  feature  is  a  form  of  subsidy  to 
the  farmer.  In  the  case  of  wheat  the  farmer  is  definitely  restricted  to 
raising  a  certain  amount  or  pay  a  penalty.  I  am  wondering  how  you 
reconcile  these  two  procedures,  since  wheat  is  used  for  the  feeding  of 
hogs. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  true  that  wheat  can  be  fed  to  hogs.  But  so  long 
as  there  is  a  great  differential  between  wheat  and  corn,  not  much  of 
the  wheat  will  be  used  for  that. 

But  1  think  that  this  can  be  reconciled  on  these  grounds;  We  now 
have,  and  will  have  on  July  1,  a  surplus  of  500,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  over  and  above  what  we  are  going  to  need  for  another  new 
year.  In  other  words,  when  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  on  July  1,  1942,  we  are  going  to  have,  roughly,  500,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  on  hand.  That  is  enough  to  run  the  flour  mills  of  this  country 
for  virtually  a  year. 

With  a  new  crop  coming  on  we  are  not  going  to  need  that  wheat 
under  any  conceivable  set-  of  conditions.  Therefore  I  think  an  acre¬ 
age  con  trol  program  on  wheat  is  the  only  kind  of  device  by  which  we 
can  prevent  wrecking  the  income  of  the  wheat  farmers. 

In  the  case  of  dairy  products,  the  situation  is  quite  different. 
Britain  does  not  want  wheat  from  us.  She  does  want  dairy  products. 
So  I  reconcile  it  in  terms  of  demand.  I  think  in  one  case  you  have  a 
demand  for  something  and  in  the  other  case  you  have  not. 

I  can  see  how  it  looks  a  little  silly  at  first  glance  to  be  cutting  the 
production  of  one  crop,  and  then  in  effect  paying  a  subsidy  for  an 
increased  production  of  another.  But  the  answer  is  pretty  simple. 
The  British  can  get  all  the  wheat  that  they  want  from  Canada,  from 
the  Argentine,  from  Australia.  They  critically  need  the  concentrated 
protein  foods.  That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  wondering  about  the  vis  medic-atrix  naturae,  the 
healing  power  of  nature,  as  applied  to  the  great  art  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  mean  that  we  should  let  supply  and  demand 
determine  what  the  production  should  be  and  let  everything  take  its 
natural  course? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  am  wondering  to  what  extent  this  healing  process 
might  work,  this  inherent  healing  power  and  tendency  of  things  to 
right  themselves. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  are  in  a  price-control  era  on  farm  prices.  You 
might  as  well  face  it  for  certain  crops.  Administratively,  we  obvi¬ 
ously  have  to  work  within  the  framework  that  is  set  up  for  us. 

We  are  already  affecting  prices  on  some  farm  crops.  We  are  already 
fixing  farm  prices  by  what  we  do. 

Whether  or  not  the  healing  process  would  have  come  through  in 
1932  and  we  finally  would  have  gotten  healed  is  sort  of  academic  now, 
because  that  is  not  the  kind  of  world  that  you  find  in  1941. 

My  own  personal  judgment  is  that  we  critically  need  a  combination 
of  A.  A.  A.,  Commodity  Credit  Loans,  an  S.  M.  A.  surplus  disposition 
program,  in  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  to  meet  the 
problems  of  American  agriculture. 

A  loan  mechanism  will  work  for  some  crops.  A  purchase  mechan¬ 
ism  will  work  for  some  other  crops.  We  are  in  that  kind  of  control 
era,  and  whether  the  healing  would  have  worked  if  we  had  not  gone' 
into  that,  is  an  academic  question. 

Miss  Sumner.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  already  got  the  farmer 
in  the  hospital.  You  have  your  labor  organizations  who  are  increasing 
the  prices  of  labor.  You  have  your  industrialists  who  by  artificial 
means  have  brought  their  incomes  up  into  the  billions.  The  farmers 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  nothing  to  raise  their  prices  artificially. 
Isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  P  erkins.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
although  the  farmers  make  up  25  percent  of  the  population  and  about 
30  percent  of  the  children,  they  have  only  been  getting  about  1 1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  income.  Obviously  in  a  democratic  country  that 
disparity  is  what  brought  forth  all  this  program  in  trying  to  help  the 
farmer. 

Miss  Sumner.  If  we  had  some  of  these  artificial  things  to  turn  to 
like  the  bankers  or  some  of  these  others,  we  could  raise  our  prices. 
If  we  had  anything  like  the  approximate  strength  of  some  of  these 
other  outfits,  like  labor  or  the  industrialists,  we  could  do  that.  We 
certainly  have  the  numerical  strength,  and  there  is  just  as  much 
justice  on  our  side  as  there  is  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  course,  and  we  want  you  to  have  it.  We  have 
fought  for  8  years  trying  to  get  the  farmer  more  income. 

Miss  Sumner.  I  know  you  have. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  program,  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Perkins,  is,  after 
all,  going  to  call  for  quite  a  bit  of  money. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  matter  of  these  price  parities  is  quite  costly. 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  are  costly.  I  grant  it.  It  is  an  expensive 
operation.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  that  is  related  to  this  debt  that  is  piling  up, 
isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  farmers  are  going  to  have  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  debt,  and  the  whole  is  related  to  these  other  subsidies  and  pay¬ 
ments  and  grants,  is  it  not? 

Air.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  you  sav  this  morning  that  you 
did  not  want  to  go  too  far.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  if  we  did  it 
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might  lead  to  fascism.  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  because  some 
of  us  believe  that  too  many  of  the  present  Government  programs  are 
on  the  order  of  fascism.  But  you  agree  that  this  is  related,  after  all, 
to  all  these  other  programs? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Surely. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  much  money  have  you  at  your  command  now 
in  this  purchasing  program? 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  mean  as  regards  the  total  money  that  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  is  spending? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  Where  do  you  get  your  funds,  and  how  much 
is  that  fund? 

Mr.  Perkins.  This  current  fiscal  year  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  has  by  appropriation  from  the  Congress  $235,000,000 
for  its  various  surplus  removal  programs. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  that  a  direct  appropriation,  an  annual  appro¬ 
priation,  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  Agricultural  committee  appropriation  bill? 

Air.  Perkins.  Yes;  $100,000,000  of  that  comes  from  30  percent  of 
the  customs  receipts,  which  is  a  recurrent  appropriation;  and  the 
balance  of  it  was  by  annual  appropriation  by  Congress  in  the  last 
session.  So  we  have  that  $235,000,000. 

We  have  a  vailable  to  us  in  addition  to  that  whatever  portion  of  the 
$7,000,000,000  from  the  lend-lease  fund  is  finally  allocated  for  food. 

Mr.  Williams.  Plow  much  of  that  has  been  allocated  so  far? 

Air.  Perkins.  The  amount  that  has  been  allocated  so  far  is  relatively 
small,  because  that  is  based  on  knowing  that  we  have  it  available  for 
shipment.  But  the  estimates  of  the  total  amount  of  food  or  farm 
products  that  may  be  used  under  the  lend-lease  bill  have  run  all  the 
way  from  three  to  five  hundred  million  dollars  in  a  15-month  period. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  $235,000,000  item. 
That  is  made  up  of  two  items.  One  is  a  direct  appropriation.  The 
other  is  this  annual  amount  which  you  secure  by  reason  of  the  30 
percent  of  customs  duties? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  the  two  sources  of  funds  for  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 

Mr.  Williams.  During  the  last  year  how  much  of  that  has  your 
Administration  used?  In  other  words,  what  has  been  your  purchasing 
program  during  the  last  year? 

Air.  Perkins.  Our  total  surplus  removal  program  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  that  ends  July  1  will  be  $235,000,000,  the  amount  which  is 
available  to  us.  We  will  use  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  have  spoken  about  what  you  might  do  if  you 
had  money  enough.  What  do  you  think  the  amount  would  be  if  you 
carried  out  the  program  suggested  by  this  language  that  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing? 

Air.  Perkins.  That  is  a  most  difficult  sort  of  thing  to  guess,  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  variable  factors. 

A  year  ago  I  think  it  would  have  cost  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  at 
least  to  take  care  of  it.  I  should  say  today  maybe  five  or  six  or  seven 
hundred  million  dollars. 

You  see,  one  of  the  great  intangibles  is  that  rising  farm  prices,'  of 
course,  might  tend  to  curtail  consumption  to  some  extent.  If  on 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables  you  raise  prices  to  theoretical  parity,  I 
think  we  might  become  the  buyers  of  60  or  70  percent  of  the  crop. 
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I  don’t  know,  for  example,  on  some  of  these  special  crops,  if  you 
should  raise  the  price,  how  many  regular  consumers  would  quit 
buying  the  products.  I  cannot  answer  that.  But  I  should  say  that 
six  or  seven  hundred  million  dollars  would  be  required. 

If  parity  were  redefined  so  that  you  have  reasonable  prices  for 
farmers,  but  not  prices  that  possibly  were  higher  than  they  themselves 
would  think  would  be  wise  at  a  time  like  this,  it  would  take  less 
money  relatively  than  at  any  other  time  because  of  greater  purchasing 
power;  and  maybe  another  three  or  four  hundred  million  dollars  would 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  speak  of  redefining  parity.  Do  you  mean  by 
taking  a  different  base  period?  c 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  the  problem  is  very  difficult.  Yy 

For  example,  in  1920  our  production  of  citrus  fruits,  our  production 
of  prunes  and  pears  and  many  vegetable  crops,  several  of  which  I  could 
mention,  was  relatively  much  smaller  than  it  is  now;  and,  because  it 
was  much  smaller,  the  prices  were  much  higher,  and  the  products  were 
not  so  widely  used. 

In  the  last  12  or  15  years  that  production  has  gone  up  enormously. 
Certain  efficiencies  have  been  introduced.  I  think  we  would  have  to 
get  a  different  way  of  figuring  parity.  Perhaps  taking  a.  different  base 
period,  or  something  of  that  sort  would  help. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  I  don’t  know  how  you  figure  parity  now. 

I  don’t  think  anybody  else  does.  1  don’t  insist  that  it  is  necessary  to 
go  into  that,  because  I  don’t  think  we  can  define  it  anyway  so  that 
we  can  understand  it.  I  know  what  the  definition  of  the  word  is,  but 
I  don’t  know  how  you  take  it.  Do  you? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  know  the  basis  on  which  it  is  figured.  But  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  is  very  complicated,  and  any  single  arithmetical 
formula  which  arches  over  every  crop  produced  is  bound  to  result  in 
an  absurd  situation  for  a  few  crops.  And  for  those  crops  it  would  not 
make  sense  for  the  farmers  or  for  the  country  to  try  to  get  a  price  that 
came  out  of  a  statistical  calculation. 

The  University  of  California,  for  example,  has  tried  to  approach  the 
thing  in  a  different  fashion.  They  have  taken  an  average  size  farm 
and  attempted  to  determine  the  cost  of  production  on  that  farm, 
allowing  the  farmer,  let  us  say,  30  cents  an  hour  for  his  own  labor. 

I  am  not  saying  that  that  is  an  approach  to  it;  but  it  is  a  more 
realistic  approach  than  a  hypothetical  formula. 

Surely  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  means  of  determining 
what  would  be  a  decent  income  for  somebody  growing  winter  pears 
that  would  he  better  than  taking  the  same  mathematical  formula  that 
might  make  sense  with  cotton  or  wheat  or  tobacco,  but  does  not  for 
the  special  crop. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  speaking  of  these  sutained  prices  being  fixed  or 
declared  or  announced,  what  would  happen  today  if  pork  products 
had  trebled  or  quadrupled  during  the  next  2  years,  and  then  the  war 
situation  should  clear  up  and  there  were  an  adequate  supply  of  them? 
Wouldn’t  the  price  naturally  go  down  as  low  as  5  or  6  cents?  Are  you 
in  a  position  to  maintain  it  at  9  cents? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  from  three  to  five  hundred  million  dollars 
of  lend-lease  money  which  we  know  we  have.  Under  those  conditions 
we  would  certainly  throw  greater  amounts  of  it  into  the  prices  that 
were  most  distressed.  We  would  follow  a  similar  policy  with  our 
domestic  distribution  program. 
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We  felt,  although,  of  course,  there  is  a  chance  involved — there  is 
no  world  where  you  have  security- — we  felt  that  we  could  guarantee 
the  farmers  that  this  sort  of  price  would  hold. 

But  1  know  that  if  the  war  continues  the  problem  is  going  to  be  to 
get  enough  of  these  products — to  get  enough  dairy  products,  pork 
products,  and  probably  poultry  products.  If  the  war  should  come 
to  an  end  and  the  lend-lease  money  were  not  available  to  use  for  food, 
of  course,  it  would  be  a  chaotic  period.  But  the  way  that  I  see  it, 
speaking  of  the  war  coming  to  an  abrupt  end,  if  it  does  that  it  is 
going  to  be  because  Mr.  Hitler  has  won  it;  and  then  we  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  to  worry  about  that  is  a  lot  worse  than  these  parity  problems. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  does  the  9-cent  price  on  pork  compare  with 
the  average? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  course,  the  parity  on  hogs  is  around  9.40.  Hogs 
today  are  just  about  at  parity  for  the  base  period. 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  you  in  mind  what  the  general  run  of  that 
price  has  been,  say,  outside  of  the  extraordinary  period  during  the 
last  war? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Since  1932,  for  example — hogs  were  in  very  bad 
shape  in  1932 — various  programs,  begun  by  this  administration  in 
1933,  raised  the  prices  somewhat.  Then  the  very  bad  droughts  in 
1934  and  1936  raised  them  a  great  deal  more,  because  there  was  a 
shortage  of  feed,  and  feed  was  high. 

Then  the  price  in  1937  began  gradually  to  decline,  and  the  pig  crop 
that  was  marketed  in  the  summer  and  fall  and  winter  and  spring  of 
1940  was  marketed  at  one  of  the  lowest  prices  in  history.  Roughly 
it  is  nearly  double  that  price  now. 

Mr.  O’Neill’s  recollection  might  be  better  than  mine  on  this,  but  I 
think  that  hogs  brought  as  low  as  $4.75  to  the  farmer.  It  might  have 
been  lower  for  some,  but  for  a  225-pound  hog  it  was  roughly  $4.75  or 
$4.80.  And  that  is  a  pretty  low  price,  about  as  low  as  any  that  they 
have  ever  experienced.  That  was  as  late  as  August,  September,  and 
October  in  1940.  Hog  pi  ices  today  are  nearly  double  what  they  were 
8  or  9  months  ago. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  they  are  practically  at  parity? 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  are  practically  at  parity.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

You  mentioned  about  the  cost  of  production  being  determined  on 
certain  farms  in  California.  Didn’t  one  of  those  farms  happen  to  be 
a  farm  on  which  cotton  is  grown? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes.  That  was  a  confidential  study  which  they 
made,  but  1  think  cotton  was  included  in  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  know  what  cotton  production  was  deter¬ 
mined  for  that? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  show  you  that  table.  I  don’t 
have  that  figure  in  mind  right  now. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  will  give  you  the  figures,  Mr.  Patman.  The 
figure  is  nicely  broken  down  in  terms  of  arriving  at  your  own  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  the  different  elements  entering  into  it,  including  the 
interest  on  investment  and  all  the  rest.  You  can  disagree  or  agree 
on  how  they  have  it  figured. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  this  order  wherein  you  have  fixed  the  floor  on 
certain  prices  for  the  purposes  which  you  have  given — and  I  think 
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there  is  good  reason  for  what  you  have  given — what  were  the  products 
involved? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  products  on  which  we  indicated  market  support¬ 
ing  prices  are  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  hogs.  Those  were  the  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  April  3  announcement. 

Subsequent  to  that  time  we  discovered  in  our  daily  talks  with  the 
British  that  they  were  going  to  need  quite  a  considerable  quantity  of 
white  beans,  which  are  grown  largely  in  Michigan,  Idaho,  and  a  few 
in  California.  We  learned  they  could  not  use  any  other  varieties  of 
dried  beans  even  though  we  already  had  a  pretty  large  surplus  of  them. 

So,  in  order  to  get  the  production  on  white  beans  which  we  knew  we 
would  need  between  now  and  next  July,  we  asked  the  farmers  who 
worked  with  the  A.  A.  A.  allotment  to  get  a  35  percent  increase  in 
white  beans  for  that  period ;  and  indicated  that  we  would  buy  white 
beans  at  a  price  at  least  approximately  equal  to  $5  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  with,  of  course,  a  freight  differential  from  the  point  of  pur¬ 
chase. 

Mr.  Patman.  This  order  did  not  include  whole  milk  or  condensed 
milk  or  tomatoes? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No.  In  the  case  of  dairy  products  the  price  of 
evaporated  milk  and  cheese  and  even  dried  skimmed  milk  pretty 
much  follows  the  price  of  butterfat.  When  we  indicated  that  we 
would  support  the  price  of  butterfat,  we  in  effect  would  be  doing  the 
same  thing  for  other  dairy  products. 

What  we  did  in  the  case  of  tomatoes  was  to  indicate  how  many 
cases  we  wanted.  Also,  we  put  on  quite  a  campaign  through  the 
A.  A.  A.  county  committeemen  and  extension  service  in  the  areas 
where  they  are  grown  commercially,  indicating  the  increased  acreage 
desired,  the  quantities  that  we  wanted  available,  and  the  fact  that 
in  considering  bids  from  canners  we  would  allow  for  an  increase  of 
$3  a  ton  over  the  grower  prices  of  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Patman.  On  butter  what  price  did  you  fix  as  the  floor? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  price  indicated  in  the  press  release  was  31  cents. 

Mr.  Patman.  Have  we  paid  more  than  that  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Since  that  time  butter  has  been  at  36  cents.  We 
have  bought  roughly  22,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  and  120,000  dry 
skimmed  milk  and  about  a  million  and  a  half  cases  of  evaporated  milk. 

Mr.  Patman.  What  about  eggs?  What  price  did  you  fix  on  eggs? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  price  on  eggs  was  22  cents.  It  was  about  22 
when  we  made  the  announcement.  Since  that  time  it  has  gone  up 
1  to  3  cents  above  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  What  about  poultry? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  not  bought  any  poultry. 

Mr.  Patman.  What  about  price-fixing  on  that? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  reason  we  indicated  a  supporting  price  on 
poultry  was  to  round  out  the  supporting  price  for  eggs.  You  can’t 
have  any  great  increase  in  egg  production  without  at  the  same  time 
increasing  poultry.  Also,  we  knew  that  the  British  could  take  some 
poultry  meat.  Such  a  price  would  encourage  a  sale  of  hatchery 
chicks  for  fall,  which,  of  course,  is  going  to  give  us  eggs  next  winter 
and  spring,  and  it  is  also  going  to  increase  the  poultry  too. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  asked  you  what  was  the  price  that  you  indicated. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  w'as  15  cents. 

Mr.  Patman.  Fifteen  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Patman.  What  about  hogs?  Is  that  $9? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  $9. 

Mr.  Patman.  What  about  beef?  You  didn’t  include  beef? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No.  Beef  is  above  parity.  The  British  are  buying 
beef  from  New  Zealand  and  the  Argentine  and  Australia.  We  cannot 
sell  them  any  beef. 

Mr.  Patman.  Wliat  disturbs  me  about  this  program  or  this  parity 
price  is  that  you  can  give  a  farmer  a  parity  price  and  still  lie  can 
starve.  You  can  give  him  twice  as  much  as  parity  and  starve  him 
to  death  if  you  cut  down  his  production. 

In  my  country  I  think  it  is  due  to  machinery,  and  somewhat  to  the 
A.  A.  A.  But  the  farmers  there  are  getting  larger  and  larger  farms. 
During  the  last  10  years  the  average  farm  has  increased  almost  100 
acres. 

That  is  an  alarming  situation.  I  think  it  is  due  to  machinery. 
But  we  have  got  to  do  something,  I  think,  to  help  the  family-size 
farm.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Perkins.  1  agree  with  that  from  the  depths  of  my  soul. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  have  been  studying  this  thing  a  long  time.  It  just 
makes  my  heart  bleed  to  see  these  good  people,  some  of  the  best  people 
in  the  world,  working  for  a  dollar  a  day  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  the 
rain  they  have  to  go  inside  and  they  get  nothing  for  that  day.  They 
get  never  over  a  dollar  a  day  for  hard  farm  work.  The  farmer  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  any  more  than  that,  because  the  price  is  so  cheap 
for  his  farm  products. 

The  landlord  cannot  help  them,  because  he  is  paying  interest  on 
the  money.  He  has  to  pay  the  taxes  and  the  houses  and  the  barns 
and  everyting  else.  He  is  helpless  too. 

So  they  are  all  just  almost  on  slow  starvation,  the  way  I  view  it; 
and  something  has  got  to  be  clone  about  it. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  man  yesterday  who  is  one  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  county  where  lie  is  living  now.  He  said  he  had  just  been  hitch¬ 
hiking  all  over  the  county  trying  to  find  a  job  at  a  dollar  a  day.  He 
had  a  family.  He  couldn’t  find  a  job,  except  maybe  for  1  or  2  days  a 
week.  Of  course  he  couldn’t  live  on  that. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  have  got  to  do  something;  and  we  ought  to 
do  it  right  away  in  this  bill  right  here,  to  let  the  head  of  the  family, 
if  he  produces  enough  in  the  way  of  agricultural  commodities,  earn 
some  money.  If  he  can  produce  commodities  in  a  given  year  at  a 
certain  price,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  loan  of  that  amount. 

Would  you  be  in  accord  generally  with  a  program  like  that?  In 
other  words,  to  induce  these  landowners  to  use  farm  families,  if  he  will, 
say,  put  up  sufficient  basic  commodities  in  a  loan  to  obtain  a  credit  of, 
say,  a  thousand  dollars  a  year?  1  might  agree  to  much  less  than  that. 
That,  might  be  a  little  bit  of  a  risk  for  a  farm  family.  Still  this  man 
who  owns  the  land  would  be  looking  for  good  tenants,  because  he 
would  get  better  rent  that  way.  This  man  is  going  to  be  able  to  pay 
up  to  a  thousand  dollars  if  his  crop  production  was  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  renters  would  be  looking  for  the  best  land 
that  they  could  get. 

Miss  Sumner.  Do  you  mean  cash;  to  give  them  cash? 

Mr.  Patman.  Either  cash  or  a  loan. 

Miss  Sumner.  You  mean  lending  them  this  money? 
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Mr.  Patman.  You  are  lending,  them  this  money  to  provide  them 
with  a  living  that  accords  with  the  American  standard  of  living.  The 
way  it  is  now  they  don’t  have  that. 

It  is  absolutely  cruel.  Just  take  all  of  those  men - 

Miss  Sumner.  But  he  hasn’t  anything  to  pay  it  back  with. 

Mr.  Patman.  They  get  money  on  these  commodities.  I  look  on 
this  as  really  a  social  question  as  well  as  an  economic  question.  If  it 
is,  we  should  provide  in  this  hill  for  them  to  make  a  living. 

Now,  it  is  just  cruel  to  cut  down  this  production  and  let  the  big 
fellows  who  own  the  land  profit  by  it,  and  the  people  who  have  always 
done  the  work  in  this  country,  who  have  cleared  this  land,  who  have 
lived  on  it,  be  put  off,  with  nowhere  to  go,  and  nothing  to  do.  I  think 
that  is  a  cruel  situation.  And  I  don’t  know  of  any  other  way  to  cor¬ 
rect  it  except  to  have  a  certain  amount  that  each  farm  family  can 
secure  at  a  fair  price  if  they  get  out  and  work  with  their  hands  and 
produce  enough  to  get  it. 

Isn’t  that  the  principle  in  that  act,  Mr.  Perkins? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  the  principle  of  using  our  resources  to  the  full¬ 
est.  That  is  really  what  you  are  saying;  it  is  a  human  matter.  We 
all  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  have  a  better  standard  of  living.  It  is 
certainly  something  to  which  I  thoroughly  subscribe. 

If,  however,  these  people  produce  commodities  for  which  there  is  no 
market,  then  I  think  that  by  encouraging  continued  production  of 
these  surpluses  we  would  be  defeating  our  objective,  and  the  thing 
might  explode  in  our  faces. 

Air.  Patman.  But  as  to  these  poor  people,  I  don’t  care  what  explodes 
in  their  faces,  they  couldn’t  be  any  worse  off  than  they  are  now.  It  is 
just  about  as  bad  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

Suppose  you  own  a  big  farm  and  you  are  getting  13%  or  14  or  15 
cents  a  pound  for  cotton.  You  are  going  to  get  a  fellow  on  your  place 
to  work  for  a  certain  amount  per  day.  You  are  not  going  to  let  him 
work  like  he  would  want  to  work  as  if  he  was  a  tenant.  You  are 
going  to  pay  them  day  wages.  Then  the  first  thing  you  know  you 
will  be  getting  all  the  machinery  that  you  can.  It  is  just  perfectly 
natural  for  you  to  do  that. 

That  is  what  they  have  been  going  for  10  years.  It  is  just  running 
these  poor  people  off  the  farms.  They  have  no  place  in  the  world  to 
go.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic  problems  that 
we  have. 

Miss  Sumner.  That  may  have  been  established  about  cotton,  but 
it  has  never  been  established  about  hogs. 

Mr.  Patman.  What  is  that? 

Miss  Sumner.  That  machinery  would  be  a  cheaper  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  hogs. 

Mr.  P  atman.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  is  a  gradual  mechanization  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
mechanical  corn  picking,  which  on  a  certain  size  farm  makes  it  cheaper 
to  raise  hogs. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  doesn’t  work  that  way. 

Miss  Sumner.  You  may  be  right  about  cotton.  You  are  not  right 
about  hogs. 

The  reason  that  we  have  larger  farms  in  the  place  where  I  live  is 
this:  You  go  to  a  bank  and  you  want  to  get  a  loan.  They  will  say, 
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“How  much  are  you  going  to  farm?”  You  say,  “100  acres.”  They 
will  say,  “No.  Unless  yon  can  rent  160  acres,  we  are  not  going  to 
lend  you  the  money,  because  that  is  not  a  profitable  size  farm.” 
That  is  why  they  are  getting  larger  farms. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  problem  that  we  have  in  our 
section  of  the  country  in  the  South.  This  is  the  actual  problem  that 
we  have:  I  have  seen  it  down  there. 

During  these  A.  A.  A.  payments  you  can  go  out  and  lease  just  as 
much  land  as  you  want.  You  can  lease  all  the  land  that  you  can  get 
in  your  community.  Then  you  can  hire  people  to  work  on  that  land 
at  so  much  a  day.  The  people  that  do  the  work  are  the  actual 
farmers.  You  can  get  enough  out  of  the  Government  through  the 
benefit  payments  to  actually  pay  for  everything  that  is  produced. 

So,  whenever  you  put  that  kind  of  inducement  up  to  people — 

Miss  Sumner.  That  is  different  from  the  cotton  situation. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  mean  corn? 

Miss  Sumner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patman.  Whenever  you  give  people  that  inducement,  they  are 
going  to  take  advantage  of  it.  That  is  perfectly  natural.  The  result 
is  that  there  are  millions  of  people  on  slow  starvation  on  account  of  it. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  this 
bill.  At  least,  I  would  like  to  have  it  considered  in  connection  with 
this  bill.  It  reads: 

Provided,  That  the  head  of  each  farm  family  shall  be  permitted  to  obtain  loans 
aggregating  $1,000  per  year  on  any  of  the  basic  agricultural  products  upon  which 
loans  are  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  thought  behind  that  is  this:  If  they  want  to  grow  anything 
except  just  cotton  at  so  much  a  pound,  they  can  get  a  loan  on  just 
cotton,  and  they  will  get  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that  is  all  that  they 
can  get.  If  they  want  to  grow  half  wheat  and  half  cotton,  they  can 
do  that.  If  they  want  to  grow  one-third  cotton  and  a  third  wheat 
and  a  third  something  else,  it  is  all  right.  In  other  words,  let  them 
grow  basic  agricultural  commodities  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  get 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  if  they  work  for  it,  if  they  get  it  and  work 
for  it  and  produce  it. 

What  do  you  think  about  a  proposal  in  that  direction,  Mr.  Perkins? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  that  the  economic  condition  that  you  have 
pointed  out,  of  farms  getting  bigger  and  bigger  and  the  farmers  having 
a  tougher  and  tougher  time  of  making  the  grade,  and  the  rural  poverty 
that  results  from  displacing  the  farmers  who  cannot  get  good  land 
and  get  a  decent  income  off  of  their  products,  is  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  that  faces  the  Nation. 

Now,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  way  to  solve  that  problem  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  cotton  than  we  now  have,  when  we  already  have  13,000,000 
bales  that  we  don’t  quite  know  what  to  do  with,  or  whether  we  ought 
to  try  to  find  other  work  opportunities  and  perhaps  make  incentive 
payments  for  products  in  some  of  those  other  lines  that  we  need,  is  a 
matter  that  is  a  little  extraneous  to  this  particular  point. 

I  personally  would  not  favor  using  production  resources  to  produce 
something  that  we  do  not  need.  I  would  think  we  ought  to  be  using 
our  ingenuity  to  find  out  what  we  can  produce  that  we  do  need. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  say  you  would  put  the  brakes  on  just  a  little  bit 
by  cutting  the  big  fellow  down  so  that  he  could  obtain  loans  up  to  a 
certain  amount. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Of  course,  the  problem  that  you  describe  is  a  critical 
one. 

Mr.  P  atman.  I  am  talking  about  commodity  loans. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  problem  that  you  are  describing  is  critical, 
because  the  big  operator  is  getting  all  the  advantage.  The  other  day 
I  was  looking  at  some  cotton  figures  for  1932.  The  production  of 
cotton  in  California  has  gone  way  up  since  1932.  So  has  it  in  Arizona 
and  in  New  Mexico. 

In  those  three  States  we  produced  three-quarters  of  a  million  more 
bales  of  cotton  on  those  big  corporate  farms  in  Arizona.  California, 
and  New  Mexico  in  1940  than  we  did  in  1932,  and  a  part  of  that  is 
due  to  the  advantages  of  mechanization. 

You  talk  about  the  cost  of  production  on  cotton.  You  can  grow 
cotton  for  a  lot  less  money  on  irrigated  land  with  day  laborers  in 
California  than  you  can  grow  it  in  the  Southeast,  where  you  have 
these  struggling  individual  farmers. 

This  whole  problem  of  getting  anything  like  what  we  think  of  as  the 
American  standard  of  living  for  the  American  farmer  is  so  complicated 
and  there  are  so  many  ramifications  to  it - 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know,  but  that  is  not  any  reason  why  we  should 
just  push  it  aside,  because  there  are  ramifications.  We  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  sympathetic  with  these  people,  and  I  know  you  are. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  Patman.  There  must  be  some  point  that  we  should  assure 
them  that  they  can  get  money  up  to  that  point  if  they  produce  the 
goods.  If  it  is  but  $200  a  year,  it  is  better  than  now.  Certainly 
they  are  entitled  to  that. 

I  think  that  we  should  put  into  this  hill  a  provision  that  the  farm 
family  would  be  allowed  to  get  so  much  money,  whether  it  be  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year  or  $500  a  year  or  $250  a  year.  But  there 
should  be  some  point  that  they  should  agree  upon  that  the  farm 
family  should  be  allowed  to  get  that  much  money  if  they  work  for  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  a  better  proposal 
on  cotton  if  we  follow  Chairman  Steagall’s  idea  of,  instead  of  making 
a  loan  on  cotton,  which  cannot  do  anything  except  increase  the 
heavy  stocks  that  we  have  on  hand,  having  some  amount  of  money 
which  could  be  used  for  buying  cotton  by  all  the  poor  families  that 
he  spoke  of  who  lack  cotton  goods.  I  think  it  would  be  more  sensible. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  one  way  of  doing  it.  But  you  take  the  big 
operator,  instead  of  letting  him  put  100  bales  or  1,000  bales  in  the 
loans  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  you  could  just 
cut  him  down  a  little  and  carry  this  individual  farmer.  Whenever 
you  do  that,  he  will  have  to  have  farm  families  running  this  farm. 
You  encourage  the  use  of  farm  families. 

Don’t  you  think  that  we  ought  to  allow  a  farmer  to  produce  enough 
to  make  a  decent  living? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  would  love  to  see  a  world  like  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  A  farmer  is  not  going  to  make  a  decent  living,  it 
seems  to  me,  except  you  do  something  like  that. 

Miss  Sumner.  I  can’t  see  why  you  are  always  talking  about  the 
farmer  getting  more  land.  The  automobile  manufacturers  keep  on 
getting  bigger  and  these  other  industrialists  all  over  the  country. 
And  yet  you  don’t  want  a  farmer  to  be  any  bigger  than  a  peasant 
fanner. 
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Mr.  Patman.  I  am  looking  upon  the  farm  business  as  a  social 
problem. 

Miss  Sumner.  A  lot  of  these  people  who  came  over  from  Europe 
have  set  to  work  and  grown  bigger  to  the  point  where  now  they  can 
leave  their  children  $40,000  apiece  when  they  die.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  greatest  incentives  that  there  are  in  this  country.  I  don’t  think 
that  we  ought  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  doing  that  same  thing. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  prevent  him  from  doing  that. 

Miss  Sumner.  If  you  are  really  interested  in  the  farmer,  you  are 
not  going  to  keep  him  on  a  little  farm.  You  are  going  to  let  him  get 
more  land  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  and  I  are  looking  at  this  from  entirely  different 
standpoints. 

Miss  Sumner.  I  don’t  want  to  see  peasant  farmers. 

Mr.  Patman.  This  is  a  social  problem  as  well  as  a  farm  problem. 

Miss  Sumner.  We  have  a  lot  of  poor  people. 

Mr.  P  atman.  Which  one  of  us  has  the  floor  here  now? 

Miss  Sumner.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  go  ahead. 

Miss  Sumner.  No;  you  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  are  speaking  of  profits  now.  I  am  considering 
the  social  problem  involved  in  this  solution  of  the  economic  problem. 
But  while  we  are  dealing  with  the  W.  P.  A.  and  relief  and  helping 
people  we  should  consider  that  in  connection  with  the  farms. 

Miss  Sumner.  You  are  talking  about  a  thousand  dollars.  To  us 
that  is  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  we  could  agree  to  a  lot  less  than  that.  But 
we  should  have  a  certain  amount.  We  should  allow  them  to  earn 
something  for  their  work.  Don’t  you  agree  with  that? 

Miss  Sumner.  Yes.  But  I  don’t  like  to  penalize  a  man  just  be¬ 
cause  he  has  ambition. 

Mr.  Patman.  Neither  do  I. 

Miss  Sumner.  I  don’t  like  to  see  you  slug  an  ambitious  man  who  is 
trying  to  get  ahead. 

Mr.  Patman.  No.  We  won’t  retard  the  efforts  of  the  fellow  who  is 
ambitious. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  speak  of  the  fellow  who  works.  Suppose  you 
run  into  the  situation  where  two  or  three  millions  of  skilled,  semi¬ 
skilled,  and  unskilled  workers,  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  work, 
cannot  find  a  thing  to  do.  Would  you  also  grant  them  credit  while 
their  productive  ability  is  present  but  not  exercised? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  mean  as  laborers  and  workers? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  have  to  take  care  of  them  in  these  communities. 
The  W.  P.  A.  workers  make  a  lot  more  money  than  these  farmers  do. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  know;  but  suppose  you  run  then  into  the  point 
where  there  is  no  more  W.  P.  A.  work  to  do,  or  where  there  are  so 
many  of  these  ready  and  willing  and  capable  employable  persons 
but  there  are  no  jobs  whatever  available.  Would  you  go  a  step  further 
and  grant  them  what  might  be  termed  social  credit  in  the  form  of  a 
loan  against  their  potential  productive  ability  as  we  grant  the  loan 
to  tlie  farmer  who  produces  something  for  which  there  is  no  demand? 

Mr.  Patman.  In  the  one  case  the  farmer  has  actually  produced 
something.  He  has  worked  with  his  hands.  He  has  produced  some- 
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thing  that  is  of  value.  In  the  other  case  he  has  the  potential  ability, 
but  he  is  not  privileged  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  give  him  a  certain  amount  of  social  credit 
to  keep  him  from  starving.  If  he  lias  no  way  of  earning  a  living,  I 
would  be  willing  to  give  him  a  certain  amount. 

The  Chairman.  The  loan  has  got  to  be  made  on  products.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  big  fellow  producing  all  the  effect.  All  the 
cotton  that  is  thrown  on  the  market  affects  the  price  just  the  same, 
no  matter  whether  the  big  fellow  produces  it  or  the  little  fellow. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  mighty  important  thing,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  thing  that  is  well  worth  considering. 

Mr.  Patman.  This  is  where  they  get  the  money,  if  that  is  what 
we  are  willing  to  have- - 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  thought  like  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  that  we  should  permit  them  to  obtain  money 
through  these  loans  up  to  a  certain  amount  that  will  insure  them  at 
least  an  opportunity  to  live  and  to  have  proper  food,  if  not  proper 
clothing  and  shelter. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Right  along  that  line  of  this  being  a  social  prob¬ 
lem,  what  good  lias  the  Farm  Tenancy  Act  and  the  Farm  Security 
Act  done? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  personally  think  that  they  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good.  I  think  that  they  could  have  done  a  lot  more  good  if  there 
were  more  funds  with  which  to  operate.  But  I  think  that  Farm 
Security  has  done  a  very  good  job  with  some  of  the  low-income 
farmers. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  has  been  spent 
along  that  line?  Is  that  within  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  they  have  loaned  several  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  Monroney.  That  is  along  the  very  line  that  Mr.  Patman  just 
suggested.  It  has  a  social  implication  in  it  as  well  as  an  economic 
one. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Along  the  line  that  Mr.  Patman  was  talking 
about.  That  agency  lias  already  been  created  and  operates  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  it  has  run  about  800  million  dollars  in  total 
activities  for  the  period  of  its  life.  I  think  the  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  done  an.  excellent  job  with  the  low-income  family- 
size  farmers  in  trying  to  get  them  on  their  feet  and  to  help  them 
along. 

The  way  in  which  the  farmers  themselves  have  responded  with  a 
little  credit  and  a  little  help  is  a  thrilling  story. 

Mr.  Monroney.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  principle  that  is 
involved  in  the  amendment  that  we  are  talking  about.  That  is  a 
direct  Government  subsidy,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that;  but  it  is  making 
loans  on  character  as  security. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  yet  their  percentage  of  collections  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  Monroney.  I  understand.  The  percentage  of  repayments  has 
been  wonderful. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  they  have  done  has  been 
to  prove  that  the  old-fashioned  country  banker  who  made  character 
loans  knew  what  he  was  doing,  because  they  have  lent  money  to  fellows 
who  didn’t  have  a  nickel.  All  they  had  was  the  will  to  work.  They 
have  helped  them  get  a  good  farm.  They  have  come  along,  until 
now  they  have  good  assets,  they  have  money  available,  and  they 
have  been  made  better  citizens.  I  think  that  the  work  down  on  the 
farms  has  had  some  very  excellent  results. 

Mr.  Monroney.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  want  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  activities  of  those  agencies  rather  than  amend  this  bill 
to  do  something  else. 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  is  one  aspect  of  the  commodity  credit  bill 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention.  After  having  talked  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  about  this,  I  would  like  to  mention  it  to 
you.  It  deals  with  the  five  basic  crops  and  a  proviso  that  they  could 
not  be  sold  at  less  than  full  parity. 

Now,  here  is  the  difficulty  of  the  situation:  The  President  indi¬ 
cated  when  he  signed  the  85  percent  parity  loan  bill  that  he  wanted 
the  farmers  to  get  parity;  but  he  wanted  that  parity  to  be  85  percent 
parity  loans  plus  parity  payments  plus  A.  C.  P.  payments. 

Now,  if  a  proviso  were  put  in  the  bill  which  would  permit,  after  the 
farmer  had  gotten  that  other  loan  and  the  payment,  the  resale  of  any 
of  these  crops,  then  by  indirection  that  would  be  giving  the  farmer 
more  than  parity.  Whether  it  is  a  matter  on  which  you  might  want 
to  call  Mr.  Evans,  I  don’t  know.  After  having  talked  to  the  Secretary 
about  it,  T  simply  want  to  make  the  point  for  the  record  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  To  raise  money 
to  obtain  parity  the  prices  of  practically  all  farm  products  would  have 
to  be  raised,  would  they  not?  Do  you  understand  the  question? 
1  will  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  understand  the  question.  Let  me  say  this:  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  that  I  have  had  in  trying  to  answer  questions 
is  that  you  ask  blanket  questions  on  parity  price,  and  what  immed¬ 
iately  comes  to  my  mind  is  one  crop  where  a  parity  price  makes  sense 
and  another  crop  where  it  doesn’t.  It  is  sort  of  difficult  to  answer. 
If  you  could  say  whether  you  mean  parity  price  as  now  computed  or 
parity  as  perhaps  we  define  for  some  of  the  specialized  crops,  it  would 
be  a  little  easier  to  answer.  But  as  the  question  is  asked  I  don’t  know 
which  you  have  in  mind.  I  am  not  requesting  that  it  be  asked  either 
way.  I  just  wrant  to  know  which  definition  you  have  in  mind  for 
parity  price. 

Mr.  Hull.  1  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions,  following  up 
what  Mr.  O’Ncili  said  when  he  spoke  about  this  purchase  security 
program. 

You  speak  about  the  price  of  condensed  milk  and  cheese.  I 
understand  from  the  paper  that  these  people  on  relief  are  not  getting- 
butter  any  more.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  took  butter  off  of  our  list  of  surplus  commodities; 
yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  Is  that  because  there  is  not  sufficient  butter  or  because 
the  price  has  gone  up  too  high? 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  because  we  feared  that  with  the  drought 
coming  on  and  the  difficulty  of  stepping  up  dairy  production  rapidly, 
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we  were  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  dairy  products  which  we  know 
Britain  wants. 

I  would  like  to  add  for  the  record  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluct¬ 
ance  that  1  have  done  this,  because  1  think  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
people  of  this  country  who  have  to  make  sacrifices  to  give  Britain 
food  are  our  very  poorest  people.  Everybody  who  knows  what  I 
have  stood  for  by  way  of  expanded  consumption  would  not  have  to 
use  very  much  imagination  to  know  the  reluctance  with  which  I  did 
that. 

I  wish  there  was  some  mechanism  by  which  I  could  give  them  a 
part  of  that  butter  instead  of  making  the  poorest  people  in  the  country 
do  without  it.  But  we  were  faced  with  a  critical  job.  It  may  be 
possible  to  put  it  back  later  on  if  weather  conditions  improve. 

Mr.  H  ull.  Have  you  purchased  any  cheese  from  these  farmers? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  In  purchasing  cheese  have  you  made  any  for  people  on 
relief? 

Mr.  Perkins.  With  the  limited  amount  of  money  that  we  had  we 
didn’t  buy  much.  If  you  will  remember,  last  June  you  and  I  had  a 
talk  about  that.  We  bought  some  cheese  for  school  lunches. 

Mr.  H  ull.  But  otherwise  you  have  bought  no  cheese? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  spent  most  of  our  money  on  butter,  because  1 
think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  you  can  get  a  better  effect  on  farm 
income  if  you  raise  the  price  of  butter  fat. 

Mr.  Hull.  One  more  question  about  the  butter  market.  You  did 
say  that  you  proposed  to  buy  about  468  carloads  of  cheese  altogether 
for  consumption? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  hope  to  buy  by  June  30  of  1942,  250,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  would  be  approximately  one-half  of  the  total 
cheese  production? 

Mr.  Perkins  No.  The  total  approximate  production  of  cheese  in 
the  United  States  is  780,000,000  pounds.  The  American  or  Cheddar 
type  of  cheese  was  about  700,000,000.  So  that  that  250,000,000 
pounds  is  roughly  30  to  40  percent  of  the  total  production  in  1  year, 
whereas  we  shall  be  shipping  the  cheese  over  a  15-month  period. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  understand  that  the  Argentine  is  preparing  to  go  quite 
heavily  into  the  production  of  cheese. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  New  Zealand  is  already  in.  They  have  a  surplus 
of  cheese  in  the  Argentine  and  in  New  Zealand.  Now,  at  36  cents 
a  pound,  butter  can  come  in,  and  is  coming  in  from  the  Argentine, 
delivered  at  20  cents  here,  plus  a  tariff  of  14  cents.  So,  if  the  price 
goes  any  higher,  you  will  have  the  matter  of  foreign  competition  from 
butter  coming  in  from  the  Argentine.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
some  40,000,000  pounds  of  butter  available  for  shipment  at  once  from 
New  Zealand,  which  can  come  in  at  36  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  you  have  been  purchasing  936,000  pounds  of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  can  answer  the  question  and  I  will  answer  it  frankly, 
although  we  are  not  supposed  to  give  British  information  of  this  sort. 

The  British  are  taking  their  butter  from  New  Zealand.  This  oleo¬ 
margarine  went  to  North  Africa.  It  was  put  in  tins.  There  were  not 
any  refrigerator  ships  for  it,  and  they  wanted  it.  That  is  why  we 
bought  it. 
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Mr.  Hull.  Are  we  going  to  ship  any  butter? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  I  don’t  think  we  are  going  to  ship  any  butter  to 
Britain,  because  Britain  hopes  to  be  able  to  keep  her  supply  lines  on 
butter  open  from  other  quarters. 

Mr.  Hull.  Then,  if  we  take  this  butter  away  from  those  on  relief, 
why  should  we  permit  the  importation  of  a  million  pounds  of  butter 
from  the  Argentine  and  other  countries  at  20  cents  a  pound?  Why 
should  we  permit  that  at  the  same  time  we  are  depriving  our  poor 
people  of  the  benefits  of  butter  consumption? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  never  mind  this  kind  of  criticism.  I  think  it  is 
better  that  we  get  this  kind  of  criticism. 

We  had  to  do  it.  We  were  faced  with  a  critical  problem  as  to  the 
whole-milk  supply.  Whether  whole  milk  goes  into  butter,  cheese,  or 
ice  cream  is  not  important  in  terms  of  the  whole-milk  supply.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  total  whole-milk  supply.  So  is  the  Department. 

Butter  was  taken  off  the  stamp  plan  because  we  cannot  buy  dairy 
productsany  where  near  fast  enough  to  give  Britiain  the  delivery  for 
which  she  is  screaming  and  which  we  know  she  needs  critically. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  hope  to  bring  about  a  diversion  of  a  good 
deal  of  whole  milk,  if  we  can  get  a  certain  production,  to  cheese  and 
evaporated  milk.  And  we  hope  that  by  the  use  of  a  different  technique 
than  we  are  now  using  we  are  only  going  to  need  as  much  more  butter 
in  this  country  as  the  rise  of  purchasing  power  makes  necessary.  What 
we  really  need  to  increase  the  production  of,  is,  of  course,  whole  milk. 
Then  we  need  it  processed  largely  into  cheese,  dry  skim  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk. 

Mr.  Hull.  Suppose  that  you  had  some  cause  to  think  that  the 
market  would  get  into  the  situation  where  the  farmer  could  get  a 
real  parity  price. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  we  will  have  to  use  horse  sense  as  we  go  along. 
We  thought  of  corn  for  feed  at  the  time  we  made  this  announcement. 
You  know,  the  Department  permitted  farmers  under  A.  A.  A.  regula¬ 
tions  to  raise  their  corn  production  as  much  as  40  percent.  That 
was  done  primarily  to  help  the  dairy  people. 

Mr.  Hull.  Done  to  help  the  dairy  people,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  all  for  farmers  inside  the  Corn  Belt. 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  is  a  lot  of  corn  raised  for  silage,  and  under 
the  A.  A.  A.  program  they  could  not  have  planted  it.  So  that  we 
were  in  the  critical  spot  of  wanting  more  dairy  production  and  having 
the  dairy  farmers  say  to  us,  “Your  corn  acreage  allotment  prevents  it.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situation  was  somewhat  critical  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania.  The  tiling  didn’t  make  sense.  Therefore,  as 
a  part  of  this  whole  announcement,  the  Secretary  announced  taking 
the  lid  off  to  increase  com  production  to  the  tune  of  40  percent. 
That  was  done,  of  course,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping  the  dairy 
farmer  increase  silage  production,  because  in  your  commercial  milk 
area,  we  had  enough  corn  in  the  granaries  and  the  supply  of  corn  was 
not  the  problem. 

Mr.  Monroney.  You  said  this  morning  that  75  percent  of  farm 
products  were  not  in  the  five  basic  commodities  in  the  loan.  What 
are  the  principal  crops  and  what  percent  do  they  represent?  For 
instance,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  pork,  you  have  mentioned  before,  and 
potatoes.  Wouldn’t  that  probably  account  for  about  75  percent  of 
the  75  percent  included  under  basic  commodities? 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  I  filed  a  table  with  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  when  we  had  our  hearing  on  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration,  listing  a  group  of  commodities  other  than  the  five 
basic  commodities  accounting  for  about  70  percent  of  farm  income. 

Beef,  of  course,  is  a  big  one.  Poultry  is  also  big.  I  think  it  was 
around  a  billion  dollars,  although  it  is  scattered  over  a  lot  of  little 
farms.  Then  all  these  various  vegetables  and  specialized  crops  come 
in.  And  dairy  products,  of  course,  are  quite  a  good  sized  chunk  of  it. 

The  exact  figures  are  in  that  table.  The  ones  that  you  mentioned 
account  for  the  bulk  of  it. 

Mr.  Monroney.  In  the  Senate  hearings? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  in  the  Senate  hearings  this  year  on  the  S.  M.  A. 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  now  until  tomorrow  morning  at 
10:30. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:30  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Friday, 
May  30,  1941,  at  10:30  a.  in.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  30,  1941 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Messrs.  Steagall,  Williams,  Spence,  Brown, 
Patman,  Gore,  Mills,  Monroney,  Hull,  Crawford,  Kean,  Miss  Sumner, 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Dewey. 

Mr.  Steagall.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  O’Neal,  the  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  is  the  first  witness  this  morning. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  Mr.  O’Neal  to  this  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  O’Neal,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you  discuss 
the  bill  we  have  under  consideration. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  A.  O’NEAL,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  FARM 
BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  you  having  us 
appear  before  the  committee  this  morning,  on  a  holiday,  but  this  is  a 
very  serious  matter  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

My  name  is  Edward  A.  O’Neal;  I  am  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  with 
an  office  in  Washington,  in  the  Munsey  Building. 

Th  is  bill  provides  for  an  indefinite  extension  of  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  expands  its  maximum  borrowing  capacity 
from  $1,400,000,000  to  $2,400,000,000.  We  heartily  approve  and 
endorse  these  proposals.  It  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  maximum 
borrowing  capacity  of  the  Corporation  somewhat  more  than  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  bill.  If  so,  we  hope  the  committee  will  give  the  Cor¬ 
poration  adequate  authority  to  cope  with  any  situation  which  may 
arise.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  authorization  is  for  the 
financing  of  loans  on  commodities  and  does  not  represent  a  gift  from 
the  Treasury. 

The  fact  is,  the  operation  of  the  commodity  loan  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  been  an  outstanding 
success  and  the  actual  losses  thus  far  have  been  very  small.  I  quote 
the  following  statement  from  the  1940  annual  report  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation: 

The  actual  losses  incurred  by  the  Corporation,  that  is,  the  losses  realized  upon 
the  disposal  of  commodities,  have  amounted  to  only  about  26  million  dollars 
during  the  7-year  period  of  the  Corporation’s  operations  beginning  in  1933. 
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Congressman  Gore,  of  Tennessee,  who  is  a  member  of  this  great 
committee,  has  proposed  the  following  amendment: 

Provided  f  urther,  That  no  funds  authorized  under  this  act  or  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  products  at  a  price  which  is  below  parity;  nor  shall  they  be  used  for 
the  purpose,  or  to  the  effect,  of  preventing,  through  sale  of  commodities  or  other¬ 
wise,  any  commodity  from  reaching  parity.  ' 

We  favor  the  objectives  of  the  Gore  amendment. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  very  broad  powers  under  its  corporate  charter. 

Under  its  charter,  which  is  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
the  Corporation  is  empowered  to  buy  and  sell,  lend  upon,  or  other¬ 
wise  deal  in  commodities,  agricultural  or  otherwise.  It  may  also 
engage  in  handling,  storing,  processing,  transporting,  and  other  types 
of  business  activity  concerning  such  commodities. 

While  the  charter  powers  of  the  Corporation  are  exceedingly  broad, 
specific  statutory  restrictions  have  been  enacted. 

In  accordance  with  the  precedents  already  established,  we  are 
asking  Congress  to  place  further  statutory  restrictions  which  will 
carry  out  the  parity  policy  of  Congress. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  Gore  amendment  is  very  clear.  That  issue 
is  whether  the  parity  objective  is  to  be  a  reality  for  American  farmers 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  merely  an  illusive  mirage  constantly  dangled 
before  the  eyes  of  farmers  but  which  they  are  never  permitted  to 
attain. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  again  and  again  declared 
as  its  policy  that  the  prices  and  income  of  farmers  should  be  restored 
and  maintained  on  a  basis  of  parity  with  industrial  wages  and  indus¬ 
trial  wages  and  industrial  prices.  For  20  years  we  have  been  striv¬ 
ing  to  reach  this  goal.  This  year  Congress,  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  given  to  a  fundamental  piece  of  farm  legislation,  amended  the 
commodity  loan  features  of  the  A.  A.  A.  so  as  to  assure  the  producers 
of  the  five  basic  commodities  of  full  parity  on  their  current  produc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  mandatory  85  percent  commodity  loans  which, 
together  with  available  conservation  payments  and  parity  payments, 
will  assure  100  percent  of  parity  returns  for  the  producers  of  these 
five  commodities.  We  interpret  this  action  by  Congress  as  a  deter¬ 
mination  on  its  part  to  redeem  its  pledge  to  American  agriculture 
and  to  carry  out  the  parity  policy,  which  it  has  so  often  declared. 
We  wish  to  commend  in  the  highest  terms  this  action  by  Congress. 

It  is,  therefore,  entirely  appropriate  and  it  is  imperative  for  the 
welfare  of  agriculture  to  modify  the  operations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  a  way  which  will  fully  carry  out  the  parity 
objective  of  Congress. 

The  action  taken  on.  the  85-percent  parity-loan  bill  takes  care  of 
the  five  basic  commodities  only.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  takes  the  position  that  we  must  have  a  program  which  will 
assure  full  parity  not  only  to  the  five  basic  crops  but  to  all  American 
agriculture.  Many  people  do  not  realize  that  the  A.  A.  A.  of  1933 
established  a  parity-price  goal  for  all  agricultural  commodities,  and 
that  this  portion  of  that  act  has  not  been  invalidated  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  effectiveness  of  the  action  already  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  five  basic  crops  and  to  safeguard  the  parity  position 
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of  the  producers  of  other  crops,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following 
recommendations,  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  be  made  effective  by 
Congress  in  1941: 

1.  Whenever  the  Federal  Government  asks  producers  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  to  expand  their  production  to  meet  the  national 
emergency  and  establishes  minimum  prices  to  stimulate  production  for 
this  purpose,  commodity  loans  at  85  percent  of  parity  should  be  made 
available  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  no  purchases  of 
agricultural  products  should  be  made  by  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  less  than  100 
percent  of  parity  prices,  and  no  sales  should  be  made  of  these  commod¬ 
ities  at  less  than  parity  prices  for  farmers,  except  for  export  or  relief. 

2.  Require  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  not  to  sell  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of  commodity  loan  stocks  at  less  than  parity  prices  except 
for  export  or  relief. 

3.  Require  that  all  purchases  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  be  directed  toward  the  restoration  of  parity  prices  and  that  no 
purchases  be  made  at  less  than  85  percent  of  parity  whenever  market¬ 
ing  quotas  are  in  effect.  No  commodities  purchased  either  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  should  be  released  for  disposition  in  domestic  markets  except  for 
relief  at  less  than  parity  prices. 

The  purpose  of  these  recommendations  is  to  safeguard  the  parity 
position  of  American  agriculture  and  to  prevent  the  use  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  either  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  or  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor¬ 
poration  in  such  a  way  as  to  depress  prices  or  hold  prices  below  parity 
levels;  but,  instead,  to  utilize  these  funds  as  far  as  possible,  to  help  raise 
farm  prices  to  parity. 

With  respect  to  commodities,  of  which  the  Governmnt  is  asking 
farmers  to  increase  their  production  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply,  there  should  be  no  question  of  surpluses,  and,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  the  Government  should  not,  through  its  purchase  program, 
put  a  bottom  under  farm  prices  at  parity  levels,  thus  giving  agriculture 
equal  treatment  with  industry  and  labor  under  the  defense  program. 

The  Government  is  asking  the  producers  of  a  number  of  commodities 
to  expand  their  production  as  a  part  of  the  national  defense  program  to 
assure  ample  supplies  of  food  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Farmers  are  ready  to  produce  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  is  required 
not  only  for  our  own  use  but  for  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  The 
fact  is  that  enormous  supplies  are  already  in  existence.  The  farmers 
will  produce  food  and  fiber  just  as  cheaply  as  labor  and  industry  will 
produce  other  defense  goods.  Obviously,  it  is  unfair  to  place  industry 
on  a  cost-plus  basis  and  let  the  sky  be  the  limit  on  industrial  wages  and 
at  the  same  time  demand  that  farmers  alone  produce  at  bargain  prices 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Farmers  are  against  profiteering — 
either  by  industry,  labor,  or  agriculture.  All  the  farmer  asks  for  is 
equality  with  other  groups.  Prices  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
far  below  parity  with  industrial  prices  as  shown  by  the  attached  table. 
[See  exhibit  I.]  The  wages  of  industrial  labor  are  far  above  farm  parity 
levels,  as  shown  by  the  attached  table.  [See  exhibit  II.] 

The  farmers  aie  being  called  on  to  expand  their  production  of  food 
but  the  minimum  prices  set  to  encourage  this  are  below  parity.  In 
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order  to  play  fair  with  farmers,  these  prices  should  be  established  and 
maintained  at  parity. 

While  prices  announced  are  to  be  considered  as  minimum,  a  supple¬ 
mental  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  and  Miss  Harriett 
Elliott  informs  that  large  surpluses  of  these  commodities  are  going  to 
be  built  up  and  that  these  will  be  dumped  on  the  market,  if  necessary, 
to  hold  down  prices  to  protect  consumers.  Parity  prices  are  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers.  Supplies  built  up  under  the  programs 
announced  to  aid  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  dumped  on  the  domestic  market  to  reduce  prices 
below  parity. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  vast  concentration  of  purchasing  power  in 
the  hands  of  Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  under  the 
lease-lencl  program,  gives  them  the  power  to  wield  a  far-reaching 
influence  upon  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities.  In  fact  the 
concentration  of  this  purchasing  power  can  make  or  break  the  market 
for  any  agricultural  commodity  in  America.  As  things  now  stand, 
the  American  farmer  has  no  protection  as  to  what  the  price  policy  of 
these  agencies  will  be,  with  the  exception  of  the  mandatory  85  per¬ 
cent  parity  loans  which  will  be  in  effect  for  1941. 

Unless  such  protection  is  provided,  farmers  are  headed  for  grave 
disaster,  which  may  make  the  farm  depression  which  followed  the 
World  War  look  small  by  comparison.  When  we  entered  the  last 
World  War,  farmers,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  greatly 
expanded  their  production.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  these  surpluses 
were  dumped  on  the  market  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  farmer. 
As  a  result,  agriculture  suffered  a  staggering  blow  from  which  it  has 
never  fully  recovered,  and  for  20  years  American  agriculture  has  been 
paying  the  price.  We  must  not  repeat  this  tragic  mistake. 

Inasmuch  as  some  commitments  have  already  been  made  and  an¬ 
nounced  with  respect  to  existing  stocks  of  corn  held  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  so  that  these  stocks  can  be  released  to 
feeders  during  the  rest  of  the  current  marketing  year,  we  recommend 
that  the  parity  policy  with  respect  to  loan  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  market¬ 
ing  year  for  each  commodity  during  the  calendar  year  1941  and  there¬ 
after,  that  is,  crops  to  be  harvested  in  1941. 

We  recognize  that  the  operations  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  normally  are  not  given  consideration  by  this  committee, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  is 
now  engaged  in  a  far-reaching  program  of  purchasing  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  with  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit  funds,  and 
because  of  the  close  relationship  existing  between  these  purchase 
policies  and  the  other  surplus  buying  policies  of  the  Surplus  Market¬ 
ing  Administration,  we  believe  that  action  should  be  taken  at  this 
time  by  Congress  on  the  whole  surplus  purchase  policy.  This  ques¬ 
tion  involves  a  very  fundamental  issue,  namely,  whether  the  large 
funds  supplied  by  Congress  are  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  parity 
policy  of  Congress  or  whether  they  are  to  be  used  to  defeat  the  policy 
of  Congress.  The  present  policy  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration,  if  there  is  any  consistent  policy,  apparently  is  to  buy  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 
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I  want  to  pause  there.  That  is  what  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  chiefly  resent. 

Again  and  again  when  producers  of  farm  commodities  have  been  in 
terrible  distress  due  to  price  demoralizing  surpluses,  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  has  refused  to  buy  these  surpluses  above 
the  prevailing  market  price,  no  matter  how  low  that  price  was.  This 
policy  of  buying  at  starvation  prices  far  below  the  price  of  production, 
does  not  carry  out  the  policy  of  Congress  for  which  these  funds  were 
appropriated.  The  effect  of  this  kind  of  a  policy  is  to  hold  down  prices 
instead  of  raising  prices  to  parity,  and  such  increases  in  prices  as  do 
occur  tend  to  benefit  the  processor,  the  handler,  and  the  speculator 
more  than  the  farmers. 

Apparently  the  present  policy  of  this  agency  is  to  depend  upon 
getting  an  increased  volume  of  farm  products  into  consumption 
rather  than  to  raise  farm  prices  to  parity. 

The  parity  position  of  agriculture  can  be  protected  only  through 
fair  prices;  increased  volume  alone  will  not  do  it. 

This  fact  is  shown  conclusively  in  a  recent  study  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  states: 

During  the  last  30  years  total  per  capita  consumption  of  food  products  has 
remained  fairly  stable  in  the  United  States  with  but  two  significant  recessions. 
(From  Consumption  of  Agricultural  Products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
March  1941.) 

I  might  say  that  I  would  like  to  go  into  that  bulletin  later  on,  but 
it  does  not  vary  in  that  30  years’  time,  even  in  the  time  of  prosperity, 
more  than  10  percent  which  we  consume  of  various  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  perhaps  a  little  more  than  that,  with  1,880  pounds  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  even  of  substitutes,  in  the  depression  year  1921,  and  in  the 
terrible  depression  years  of  1930  to  1932,  we  consumed  less,  but  there 
was  less  than  a  10-percent  variation  in  the  consumption  of  food. 

Thus,  during  this  30-year  period,  despite  wide  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  food,  the  total  per  capita  consumption  has  remained  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  This  makes  it  evident  that  if  the  farmer  is  to  attain 
parity,  he  must  have  parity  prices. 

The  newspapers  have  reported  recently  that  legislation  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  freeze  all  prices.  If  this  is  done,  at  present  price  levels,  it 
would  work  an  irreparable  injury  to  American  agriculture.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  becomes  imperative  to  take  immediate  steps  to  put  a  bottom 
under  farm  prices  and  to  carry  out  a  program  which  will  assure  parity. 

Frankly,  farmers  are  troubled  greatly  by  the  consumer  influences 
within  our  Government,  which  have  been  opposing  the  farmers’  efforts 
to  obtain  parity.  Despite  the  clear-cut  parity  goal  outlined  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  approved  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
we  are  met  with  these  subversive  forces  against  the  farmer  within  the 
administrative  halls  of  Government  which  seemingly  are  seeking  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  Congress  and  this  Administration  and  to  sacrifice 
the  American  farmer  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

These  consumer  influences  have  aroused  the  concern  of  stalwart 
friends  of  agriculture  in  Congress.  Congressman  Clarence  Cannon, 
of  Missouri,  a  valiant  fighter  for  the  rights  of  the  farmer,  commenting 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  following  the  passage  of  the  85-percent 
parity  loan  bill,  stated  that  it — 

specifically  recognizes  and  reaffirms  the  principle  of  parity  prices  and  the  adoption 
of  the  1909-14  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  as  the  standard  and  yardstick 
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of  agricultural  equity.  In  recent  months  there  has  been  an  organized  attempt 
by  those  who  seek  to  exploit  agriculture  to  sabotage  this  long-established  unit  of 
measurement,  and  the  passage  of  this  bill,  providing  loans  at  85  percent  of  parity, 
by  such  unusual  majorities  in  both  Houses,  now  establishes  this  basic  principle 
beyond  possibility  of  cavil  or  dissent. 

Mr.  Cannon  further  declared: 

Officials  should  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  made  for  the  farmers  and  not  the  farmers  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  if  the  Department  of  Labor  is  in  need  of  a  few  selected  dictators 
guaranteed  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  consumer  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  consideration,  the  American  farmer  could  probably  be  prevailed  upon  to 
send  over  a  few  who  have  demonstrated  exceptional  talent  in  that  direction  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  the  price  of  farm  commodities  below  the  cost  of  production. 

In  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  May  14,  Senator 
Bankhead,  an  able  and  fearless  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  farmer, 
said  in  part: 

As  we  know,  there  are  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  Department  which 
should  represent  the  farmers  to  help  them  get  a  fair  deal  and  obtain  justice,  some 
theorists  who  assert  that  they  are  representing  the  consumer  and  not  the  farmers. 
Every  one  of  them  should  be  eliminated  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

While  I  was  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  May  12,  the  day  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  85-percent  bill,  I  was  amazed 
and  dumbfounded  to  read  in  the  Washington  Post  that  morning,  in  a 
newspaper  article  attributed  to  officials  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  statement  that  this  bill  would  cause  an  increase  of  10  to  20 
percent  in  consumer  prices  for  meats,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  poultry. 
I  do  not  know  who  made  this  statement,  hut  it  was  grossly  inaccurate. 
The  truth  is,  the  increased  cost  to  the  consumers  of  this  legislation  is  so 
little  as  to  be  inconsequential  in  amount.  Yet  on  the  eve  of  con¬ 
gressional  action  on  this  legislation,  we  were  confronted  with  such 
propaganda,  obviously  designed  to  influence  public  sentiment  against 
it.  This  misleading  information,  attributed  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  picked  up  by  the  metropolitan  press  all  over  the 
country. 

I  agree  fully  with  comments  of  Congressman  Cannon  with  respect 
to  this  statement: 

No  department  of  the  Government  has  ever  called  attention  to  the  effect  upon 
the  consumer  when  labor  legislation,  or  coal  legislation,  or  oil  legislation,  or 
tariff  legislation,  or  transportation  or  banking  legislation  was  before  either 
branch  of  Congress.  It  is  only  when  the  farmer,  whose  prices  are  the  last  to 
rise,  the  first  to  fall  and  apparently  the  only  prices  to  be  pegged  below  parity 
when  the  general  stampede  starts,  that  the  consumer  is  mentioned  or  consid¬ 
ered — the  consumer  who  is  himself  gouging  the  farmer  for  all  the  traffic  will 
bear.  This  release  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  this  critical  time  is 
not  only  unfair  and  unethical  but  wholly  inaccurate. 

Again,  when  we  come  before  this  committee  to  ask  you  gentlemen 
to  approve  additional  legislation  to  protect  the  parity  position  of 
agriculture,  which  has  been  the  goal  of  this  administration  and  of 
Congress  for  the  past  8  years,  we  are  again  met  with  attempts  to 
sabotage  this  principle  and  open  threats  by  governmental  employees 
that  they  are  going  to  “crack”  any  such  proposal.  All  this  empha¬ 
sizes  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
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people  in  the  Congress  making  certain  by  law  that  the  administrators 
of  the  farm  programs  carry  out  the  declared  policy  of  Congress. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  excuses  that  are  offered  for  not  carrying 
out  these  recommendations  to  assure  parity  to  agriculture.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  excuses  is  that  “We  don’t  have  enough  money.” 

I  heard  that  repeated  again  and  again  here  yesterday. 

One  reason  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  does  not  have 
enough  money  for  this  purpose  is  that  it  is  using  such  a  large  portion 
of  its  funds  for  the  stamp  plan.  According  to  a  statement  inserted  in 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  this  program  last  January,  a  total  of  $125,000,000  is  being 
used  for  the  food-stamp  plan  and  $8,000,000  for  the  cotton-stamp 
plan — a  total  of  $  1 33 ,000,000  out  of  the  total  appropriation  of  $235,- 
000,000.  No  wonder  they  do  not  have  enough  money  to  take  care  of 
the  farm-surplus  problem. 

The  stamp  plan  is  a  relief  program  and  it  helps  the  consumer,  the 
processor,  and  the  handler.  It  costs  88  cents  of  every  dollar  expended 
in  the  cotton-stamp  plan  to  move  12  cents  worth  of  cotton  into  con¬ 
sumption.  Assuming  that  the  farmer  gets  on  the  average  40  cents  of 
the  consumer’s  food  dollar — it  costs  60  cents  out  of  very  dollar  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  food-stamp  plan  to  move  40  cents  worth  of  food  into 
consumption. 

Many  have  concluded  that  the  food-stamp  plan  has  increased  the 
consumption  of  food.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  how¬ 
ever,  reports: 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  food-stamp  plan  of  distributing 
surplus  foods  may  contribute  to  some  extent  to  an  increase  in  consumption.  To 
date,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  indicate  its  significance  as  a  factor  in  total  or 
per  capita  consumption. 

We  favor  continuance  and  expansion  of  the  stamp  plan,  provided 
the  funds  for  it  are  obtained  mainly  out  of  relief  appropriations.  We 
have  recommended  that  all  of  the  tariff  revenue,  instead  of  30  percent, 
as  now  provided,  be  made  available  to  provide  a  permanent  source 
of  funds  for  the  disposal  of  farm  surpluses. 

Another  frequent  excuse  is  that  the  parity  prices  for  certain  com¬ 
modities  are  not  fair  and  just,  due  to  changes  in  conditions  that  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  This  is  not  a  valid  objection  against  the 
proposals  which  we  are  recommending.  We  do  not  contend  that  the 
present  parity  goals  are  equitable  for  every  commodity.  In  fact,  we 
know  that  some  of  them  are  not.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  furnish  the  facts  to  Congress  on  which  to  make  such  readjust¬ 
ments  as  are  necessary  to  give  equality  to  agriculture. 

The  situation  confronting  farmers  is  urgent,  gentlemen.  It  is 
imperative  that  Congress  lay  down  fundamental  policies  to  protect 
the  parity  position  of  agriculture  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We, 
therefore,  respectfully  urge  this  committee  to  take  quick  action  along 
these  lines. 
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Exhibit  I 

PARITY  PRICES  OF  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  COMMODITIES  PURCHASED  BY 

FARMERS,  DEC.  15,  1940 


Commodity 

Unit 

Base 
retail 
price  to 
farmers, 
1910-14 

Parity 
price 
Dec.  15, 
1940  1 

Actual 
retail 
price  to 
farmers 
Dec.  15, 
1940 

Actual 
as  per¬ 
centage 
of  parity 

Mower,  5-foot  -  .  _  .  ... _ 

Each _  .... 

Dollars 
47.  76 

Dollars 

48.24 

Dollars 
97. 14 

Percent 

201 

Binder,  7-foot _  __ 

Each _ 

138. 00 

139.  00 

259. 00 

186 

Paint,  ready-mixed..  .  .  _ 

Gallon _ 

1.94 

1.96 

2.  85 

145 

Lumber,  rough _ 

Thousand  board 

24.94 

25. 19 

46.  20 

183 

Kitchen  chairs  .  .... 

feet. 

Each _  .  ..  ... 

.81 

.82 

1.56 

190 

Horse  blanket..  .  .....  __  .... 

Each _ 

2.  47 

2.  49 

3.  50 

141 

Men’s  work  shoes. . .  .  .  _  _ 

Pair _ 

2.20 

2.  22 

2.59 

117 

Barbed  wire  .  .  ... 

80-rod  spool _ 

2.  74 

2.  77 

3.  54 

128 

Copv 

1-0.2 

.3 

150-300 

Newspaper  advertising.  _  .  .  _ 

Agate  line _ 

5.5 

5.5 

11.5 

201 

1  Computed  by  multiplying  base  price  by  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers,  101  on  Dec.  15, 1940  (August 
1909-July  1914=100).  The  term  "parity  price”  has  not  been  officially  used  in  connection  with  industrial 
commodities.  They  are  shown  here  to  indicate  what  prices  of  industrial  commodities  would  have  been  on 
Dec.  15,  1940,  if  the  relationships  with  prices  received  by  farmers  in  1910-14  had  been  carried  through  to 
the  present. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Based  on  data  from  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 


PRICES  WHICH  FARMERS  WOULD  HAVE  RECEIVED  FOR  SPECIFIED  COMMODITIES 
ON  OCT.  15,  1940,  IF  FARM  PRICES  HAD  KEPT  PACE  WITH  NONFARM  COMMODITIES 
AND  SERVICES 


Commodity 

Unit 

Prices  received, 
Oct.  15,  1940 

Prices  at  indus¬ 
trial  ratio 

Cents..  ...  . 

9.  35 

27. 58 

Wheat,  per  bushel  .  .  . . . . . 

Cents 

68.2 

196 

Corn,  per  bushel.  .  .  .... 

Cents. 

59.4 

142 

Oats,  per  bushel..  .  _  . 

Cents.  _ 

28.3 

88.9 

Rice,  per  bushel _  .  .  . 

Cents 

63 

180 

Potatoes,  per  bushel.  _ _  .  _ _  . 

Cents _ 

52 

151 

Peanuts,  per  pound. __  .  .  .  .  . 

Cents.  . . 

3.  26 

1.06 

Butterfat,  per  pound  .  .  _  .  .  ...  .  .  _ 

Cents _ 

28.8 

58.8 

Eggs,  per  dozen _ 

Cents.  _ 

23.  7 

59.5 

Dollars.  ... 

5.  83 

16.  03 

Hav,  per  ton _ 

Dollars . . 

6.  99 

26.  39 

Horses,  each . . . .  .  .  ..  . .  _ 

Dollars _  _ 

96.  10 

305. 90 
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Exhibit  II. —  Weekly  earnings  in  buildings  and  construction,  and  oj  factory  workers, 

1913,  1919,  and  1940 


Occupation 

1913  (May  15) 

191  (May  15) 

194('  fJuno  1) 

Wage 

per 

hour 

Hours 

worked 

per 

week 

Earn¬ 
ings 
per 
week  1 

Wages 

per 

hour 

Hours 

worked 

per 

week 

Earn¬ 
ings 
per 
week  1 

Esti¬ 
mated 
parity 
earn¬ 
ings  2 

Wages 

per 

week 

Hours 

worked 

per 

week 

Earn¬ 
ings 
per 
week  1 

Esti¬ 
mated 
parity 
earn¬ 
ings  per 
week  2 

Dot- 

Nam- 

Dot- 

Dot- 

Num- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Num- 

Dot- 

Dol- 

lars 

ber 

tars 

lars 

ber 

lars 

lars 

lars 

ber 

lars 

lars 

Plumbers _ 

0.  578 

45.2 

26.  13 

0.  769 

44.  2 

33.  99 

44.  71 

1.  537 

37.8 

58.  10 

37.  13 

Electricians _ 

518 

45.  4 

23.  52 

.  755 

43.  7 

32.  99 

40.  24 

1.  552 

37  4 

58.  04 

33.  42 

Stonemasons _ 

.567 

44.  9 

25.  40 

.  761 

44.  5 

34.  00 

43.  56 

1.  540 

38.  7 

59.  GO 

30.  IS 

Steam  fitters _ 

.566 

44.  6 

24.80 

.  753 

43.4 

32.  68 

42.  43 

1.  585 

37.8 

59.  91 

35.  24 

Carpenters... 

.516 

44.  7 

23.  07 

.  759 

43.8 

33.  24 

39  47 

1.  425 

38.  7 

55.  15 

32.  78 

Painters _ 

.  485 

45.8 

22.  21 

.732 

45.  1 

33.  01 

38  00 

1.390 

36.  2 

50.  32 

31.  56 

Bricklayers..  ... 

.  690 

44.  1 

30.  43 

.883 

43.6 

38.  50 

52.  07 

1.  711 

37.  9 

64.  85 

43.  24 

Factory  workers. 

0) 

(3> 

1 12.  21 

0) 

(3) 

<  24.  00 

3  20.  60 

(3) 

(?) 

« 25.  62 

3  17.  11 

Compositors _ 

.607 

42.0 

25.50 

.880 

42.0 

37.00 

51.32 

1.606 

32.0 

50.  40 

31.21 

1  Weekly  earnings  in  building  and  construction  computed  from  union  wage  rates  and  hours  worked  per 
week  from  data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

1  Computed  by  multiplying  weekly  earnings  in  building  and  construction  on  May  15,  1913.  by  the  index 
of  the  cost  of  living  for  June  1919  of  171.1  and  for  June  1940  of  142.1  (1913=100)  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

3  Not  available. 

<  Average  for  the  years  1914  (1913  not  available)  and  1919  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statist'cs. 

5  Computed  by  multiplying  weekly  earnings  in  1914  by  the  index  of  the  cost  of  living  for  June  1918  of 
68.7  and  for  June  1940  of  140.1  (1914  =  100). 

6  Average  of  January-September  1940,  compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 


Mr.  O’Neal.  I  thank  you  very  ranch,  Air.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 
That  completes  ray  statement. 

I  have  some  associates  here  who  would  like  to  submit  statements,  if 
I  may  have  the  indulgence  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  number  of  questions  1 
would  like  to  ask  Air.  O’Neal,  but  I  do  not  care  to  do  so  if  he  prefers 
to  have  witnesses  who  have  traveled  some  distance  to  be  here,  to  be 
heard  first. 

I  would  like  to  ask  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  O’Neal  can 
return  and  appear  again  before  the  committee  so  that  we  will  have 
sufficient  time  to  interrogate  him. 

Air.  O’Neal.  I  thank  the  Congressman  very  much. 

Air.  Patman.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  two  or  three  questions. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  I  would 
like  to  come  back,  but  I  have  been  here  a  week.  I  was  summoned  to 
come  last  Monday,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you.  But  if  these  other  witnesses  may  make  their 
statements,  then  if  it  meets  your  approval,  I  will  be  glad  to  come 
back. 

Air.  P  atman.  I  would  like  to  ask  two  or  three  questions. 

Air.  Crawford.  May  I  have  a  reply  to  my  suggestion? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  in  this  situation,  Mr.  O’Neal.  The 
committee  is  glad  to  accommodate  the  situation  confronting  these 
other  gentlemen  who  want  to  be  heard  by  permitting  them  to  make 
their  statements  now.  But  the  committee  is  not  willing  to  do  that 
unless  you  hold  yourself  ready  to  be  questioned. 

Mr.  P  atman.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  O’Neal  is  the  head  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  others  are  there  who  desire  to  be  heard? 
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Mr.  O’Neal.  Just  two  witnesses.  The  others  could  not.  stay.  I 
can  assure  you  gentlemen  I  will  be  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
later  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Patman.  1  think  you  are  an  important  witness,  because  you 
are  the  head  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I  am  curious  about 
this  thing.  I  am  going  to  insist  on  this  amendment,  and  I  want  to 
get  your  opinion,  about  some  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  will  be  delighted  to  have  you  do  that,  and  I  approve 
the  principles  of  the  Gore  amendment. 

Mr.  Patman.  1  am  talking  about  my  amendment.  Of  course,  I 
am  for  Mr.  Gore’s,  too.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  amendment  I 
proposed  yesterday,  to  give  each  farm  family  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
an.  average  of  at  least  $1,000  a  year  in  loans  upon  basic  commodities 
from  the  corporation  making  the  loons.  I  think  we  should  reduce  it 
to  $500  in  order  to  try  to  get  something  through  along  that  line,  to 
establish  the  principle. 

M  .  O’Neal.  That  was  just  brought  out  of  a  clear  heaven  to  me. 
Do  you  know  what  I  think  about  it,  as  the  result  of  my  experience  in 
my  66  years  of  life?  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  you  do 
under  your  scheme,  but  if  you  do  not  give  the  farmer  the  price — 

Mr.  Patman.  Give  him  the  price.  You  are  not  talking  about  the 
same  thing  that  I  am. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  see. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  almost  ridiculing  my  amendment.  The 
main  proposition  was  the  price.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that 
the  price  is  the  main  thing,  but  the  idea  is  to  let  the  farm  family  obtain 
as  much  as  $1,000  a  year,  if  they  produce  enough  in  commodities  at 
that  price  on  which  the  farmer  can  place  a  loan  with  85  percent  of 
parity  to  give  him  the  $1,000. 

I  think  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  must  decide  how  we  are 
going  to  help  in  this  program.  It  seems  to  me  that  farming  will 
become  profitable  under  the  recent  amendment  adopted  by  Congress. 
But  when  it  becomes  profitable  then  a  few  people  try  to  get  control 
because  they  want  to  get  the  profits.  I  think  we  should  commence 
right  now  to  take  care  of  the  poor  people  who  are  in  the  farming 
business,  who  have  really  cleared  the  land  and  have  been  in  the 
farming  business  all  their  lives.  I  think  there  should  be  some  incentive 
for  the  farmer,  purely  as  an  economic  proposition;  do  you  not  think 
so? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes;  but  according  to  my  life’s  experience,  if  you  will 
give  me  a  fair  price  and  protect  my  interests,  I  will  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  According  to  my  knowledge  and  experience,  they 
will  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  on  that,  at  all 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  know  they  will;  there  is  no  argument  about  that 
with  me. 

Mr.  Patman.  Let  us  see.  You  cannot  say  that  under  this  triple  A 
program.  If  you  had  unlimited  production,  you  are  absolutely  right; 
but  we  do  not  have  unlimited  production.  When  you  restrict  a  fellowr 
to  one  bale  or  two  bales,  when  lie  has  to  support  a  family,  you  cannot 
get  a  sufficient  price  on  that  amount  to  enable  him  to  do  that.  There¬ 
fore,  I  say  there  should  be  some  amount  agreed  upon  that  we  are  going 
to  let  the  family  earn.  Do  you  not  agree  to  that  principle? 
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Mr.  O’Neal.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not  understand  your 
approach.  I  believe  in  free  enterprise,  I  will  repeat  again. 

I  know  your  State,  not  as  well  as  you  do,  but  I  know  the  people. 
A  lot  of  them  went  there  from  my  State,  and  I  go  about  your  State 
quite  a  good  deal. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  if  you  will  give  a  person 
a  chance,  whatever  his  color,  and  give  him  a  price  for  his  commodities, 
he  will  establish  himself,  as  he  always  has,  and  will  take  care  of 
himself. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  mean  with  limited  production. 

Mi.  O’Neal.  I  am  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  South,  and  you 
have  a  problem  there  with  cotton.  1  am  glad  to  say  that  my  Texas 
farm  organization,  and  the  livestock  organizations  in  other  areas  feel 
that  the  salvation  of  your  country  and  mine  is  greater  diversification. 
We  must  do  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  doing  that  now. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  According  to  your  previous  statement,  you  are  not. 
But  the  point  I  am  making - 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  your  statement,  you  said  one  or  two  bales 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  Patman.  But  it  is  in  your  State,  too.  1  say  we  are  forced  to 
diversification. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Of  course,  that  is  right.  But  you  should  protect  him 
with  a  price  on  any  commodity  he  produces,  which  you  can  do. 

Mr.  Patman.  But  there  are  many  farmers  in  your  State  of  Alabama 
who  have  families  that  are  not  allowed  to  produce  over  one  or  two 
bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  O'Neal.  They  get  their  base  allotment.  There  are  a  few  of 
them.  I  have  here  the  leader  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  who  can  give  you  that  story  in  greater  detail.  He  has  had  a 
broad  experience  as  well.  I  have  no  tenants  on  my  farm,  and  have 
never  had  a  tenant  in  my  66  years  of  life  limited  to  a  bale  and  a  half 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know  you  would  not  limit  them  to  that. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  mean  under  this  program.  They  are  great  co- 
operators. 

Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  not  believe  they  should  receive  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  a  living? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  If  they  work  for  it;  oh,  sure. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  what  I  am  advocating,  and  I  am  going  to 
reduce  this  amount  to  $500,  so  that  my  amendment  will  read  like  this: 

Provided,  That  the  head  of  each  farm  family  shall  be  permitted  to  obtain  loans 
aggregating  $500  per  year  on  any  of  the  basic  agricultural  products  upon  which 
loans  are  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

You  agree,  in  principle,  to  that  amendment? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  agree  with  it.  1  frankly  tell 
you  I  do  not.  All  I  would  ask  you  to  do  specifically  here  is  to  protect 
the  price  structure  of  the  American  farmer,  just  as  you  vote,  and 
have  voted  for  years  to  protect  labor,  and  rightly,  and  to  protect 
every  other  product.  All  I  am  asking  you  to  do,  whenever  the  farmer 
produces  his  commodity,  is  to  protect  him  in  his  price  structure. 

Mr.  Patman.  Without  regard  to  annual  income? 
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Mr.  O’Neal.  Oh,  no.  That  should  make  his  annual  income. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  all  labor  laws  annual  income  is  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation.  The  coal  miner  is  working  for  an  income  of  $1,300  a  year,  and 
others  are  working  for  an  annual  income.  If  you  let  the  farmer  have 
$500,  that,  of  course,  seems  small. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  will  grant  you  it  is  small.  A  lot  of  them  are  getting 
much  less  than  that.  But  I  want  them  to  produce  commodities  and 
to  receive  a  fair  price.  I  do  not  want  them  to  have  any  special  subsidy 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  not  concede  that  if  you  make  this  profitable 
and  we  give  the  farmer  a  fair  price,  like  we  are  going  to  do,  the  tendency 
will  be  to  eliminate  the  farm  family  entirely  and  use  machinery? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Let  us  get  this  clear — why  do  you  not  write  such  a 
rule  for  United  States  Steel?  Why  do  you  not  write  such  a  rule  for 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.?  I  believe  in  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do,  too;  there  is  no  difference  between  us  on  that. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Not  a  hit  in  the  world. 

We  discussed  at  great  length  before  the  Agricultural  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  what  a  family-sized  farm  should  be. 

We  want  the  man  who  believes  in  free  enterprise  to  be  able  to  go  on 
the  farm  and  buy  land  and  get  a  fair  price  for  his  commodities.  I 
want  him  to  be  efficient. 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly  I  do,  too. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  And  he  is  the  most  efficient  producer  in  America 
today. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  is  required  to  possess  more  knowledge  than  any 
other  person  I  know  of  to  make  a  success  out  of  his  business. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  do  not  want  to  say  to  him,  “You  cannot  have  a 
tractor.” 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  not  saying  lie  should  not.  I  am  saying  we 
should  give  every  encouragement  to  our  farm  families  that  we  can, 
because  we  have  so  many  unemployed  people. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  My  dear  sir,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  we  are  the  most 
charitable  group  in  America. 

Mr.  Patman.  Nobody  is  challenging  that. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  We  have  absorbed  more  surplus  labor  than  any  other 
group  in  the  United  States.  When  hard  times  came  they  went  back 
to  the  home  farm  to  help  in  the  work,  and  we  had  a  surplus  of  producers. 

If  you  have  a  farm,  say  a  320-acre  farm  section,  and  you  have  four 
boys,  maybe  you  want  to  leave  each  one  of  them  a  part  of  that  farm, 
and  you  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  Sure,  I  will. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  do  not  want  to  say  you  want  one  of  the  boys 
to  farm  less  efficiently  than  another  boy  who  wants  to  go  into 
industry? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you,  but  I  do  not  think  when 
we  have  a  program  that  gives  us  a  price  but  restricts  the  production 
where  I  cannot  possibly  make  a  living  that  it  would  be  fair.  You 
must  consider  that  there  is  a  social  reason  for  giving  a  man  at  least 
enough  to  make  a  living. 

You  take  the  steel  companies  you  mentioned.  You  say  why  not 
go  to  the  United  States  Steel?  You  do  not  have  to  because  all  of  the 
employees  there  make  a  fair  income,  several  times  $500  a  year. 

Miss  Sumner.  Will  you  yield? 
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Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  I  yield  to  you. 

Miss  Sumner.  Do  you  think  your  amendment  is  quite  fair  to  the 
little  children  inasmuch  as  you  have  $500  given  to  a  woman  and  a 
child?  How  about  the  man  who  is  going  to  the  trouble  of  having 
10  or  15? 

Mr.  Patman.  This  is  a  farm  family  now. 

Miss  Sumner.  1  mean  after  all  that  does  seem  unfair  to  me. 

Mr.  P  atman.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  get  enough  happiness  out 
of  it. 

Miss  Sumner.  I  know  you  are'  trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  I 
am  wondering  if  your  amendment  does  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  Patman.  Are  you  really  serious  about  that  remark? 

Miss  Sumner.  I  am  as  serious  about  my  remark  as  you  are  about 
vour  amendment. 

Mr.  P  atman.  Is  it  serious?  All  I  want  is  equal  justice. 

Miss  Sumner.  1  do  not  think  it  is  exact  justice. 

Mr.  Patman.  Exact  justice  is  never  possible. 

The  fellow  who  wears  a  No.  6  shoe  pays  the  same  price  for  a  pair 
of  shoes  as  the  fellow  who  wears  a  No.  12. 

The  fellow  who  weighs  100  pounds  pays  the  same  price  that  a 
400-pound  man  does  on  a  railroad  train,  and  it  requires  four  times 
as  much  coal  to  pull  him. 

I  am  saying  that  this  is  to  be  paid  to  farmers  as  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Brown.  Would  your  amendment  include  a  lot  of  farmers  who 
do  not  make  $500? 

Mr.  P  atman.  This  is  intended  to  give  up  to  $500  if  they  make  it 
and  deliver  it. 

Miss  Sumner.  Does  not  the  Commodity  Credit  already  do  that? 

Mr.  Patman.  Not  up  to  $500.  Some  of  them  do  not  get  but  $50. 

Miss  Sumner.  But  if  they  have  $500  worth  of  products? 

Mr.  Patman.  If  they  have  $500  worth  of  products? 

M  iss  Sumner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  some  of  them  do  not  produce  that  much. 
This  limits  it  up  to  $500.  That  is  the  object  of  it. 

And  remember  that  the  one-eyed  man  pays  just  as  much  in  a 
picture  show  as  the  man  with  two  eyes. 

Miss  Sumner.  Yes,  1  know;  and  he  can  see  just  as  much. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  want  to  ask  this  question:  If  under  the  Triple  A 
a  farmer  is  limited,  to  3  bales  of  cotton  or  a  bale  and  a  half,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  what  the  market  parity  price  might  be  on  that  cotton,  your 
proposal  is  to  see  he  has  a  minimum  of  $500  a  year? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is,  if  he  produces  it.  The  restriction  would  be 
removed  and  he  would  be  allowed  to  produce  up  to  $500  a  year. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  throws  me  off.  I  thought  1  understood  you, 
but  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  he  is  undertaking  to  do,  and  as  I  suggested 
yesterday,  is  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Patman  would  be  expediting 
the  A.  A.  A.  program.  That  is  what  he  is  really  doing,  is  guaranteeing 
a  sufficient  acreage  to  permit  a  man  to  produce  as  much  as  $500,  and 
then  let  him  get  the  $500.  It  is  really  a  nrogram,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  in  construing  it,  you  could  allow  him  to 
go  in  the  open  market  and  buy  it  if  the  triple  A  insisted  on  their 
program  and  would  not  allow  him  to  produce  this  $500,  and  he  would 
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be  getting  the  benefit  of  the  difference  in  price.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  that  situation  happen,  and  that  is  not  what  I  contemplated  with 
the  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  thought,  and  I  am  not  talking  in 
criticism,  as  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  criticize  the  program,  and  I 
know  the  difficulty  of  administering  it,  but  I  have  always  felt  the 
first  consideration  is  in  determining  what  acreage  be  in  family  use. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  the  direction  this  is  going. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  not  the 
number  of  acres  that  a  man  had  been  accustomed  to  planting  before, 
or  the  number  of  mules,  or  what  he  had  produced,  so  much  as  under¬ 
taking  to  see  that  the  program  would  permit  the  man  with  an  average 
family  to  have  sufficient  production  under  the  program  to  get  a  return 
that  would  at  least  make  possible  a  good  standard  of  living,  and  I  have 
always  feared  that  there  lias  not  been  as  much  of  a  family  program  as 
there  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  assert  that  is  a  fact,  and  perhaps  I  should 
not  have  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Patman,  I  do  not  understand  the  exact  mechanics 
of  the  lending. 

The  Chairman.  He  proposes  by  this  amendment  to  say  that  the 
family  unit,  whatever  that  may  be,  shall  be  permitted  to  borrow  as 
much  as  $500  on  basic  commodities.  He  says  any  commodities,  but 
lie  means  any  or  all. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  the  word  “any”  is  intended  to  include  all. 

Mr.  Kean.  You  mean  basic  commodities? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  lie  produces  he  can  have  that  much  money. 

Then  that  would  mean  under,  I  should  think,  since  consideration, 
the  amendment  that  would  contemplate  under  the  acreage  allotment 
a  man  would  be  able  to  produce  $500  worth  of  these  basic  commodities. 

That  is  why  I  said  this  amendment  related  more  directly  to  the  A.  A. 
A.  program  than  to  this  bill,  here,  although  I  would  not  say  it  is  not 
germane  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  as  much  germane  to  this  bill 
as  Air.  Gore’s  amendment?  This  assures  them  an  exact  income. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  our  full  discussion  in  the  executive 
session  and  go  into  this  fully  where  everybody  can  express  their  views. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  time  on  it  now. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  O’Neal  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  just  want  to  know  whether  this  loan  is  made  on  a 
crop  which  is  produced  or  on  a  prospective  crop. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  is  on  a  crop  produced. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  do  you  mean  by  “crop”? 

Mr.  Patman.  Basic  crop. 

Mr.  Hull.  Corn  and  tobacco  as  well  as  poultry? 

Mr.  Patman.  Anything. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  you  are  going  to  limit  it  to  the  five  basic  crops? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  it  makes  it  on  40  or  50  different  crops.  It 
includes  any  crop  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  makes 
loans  on. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  have  letters  every  day  from  people  whom  I  know 
were  reared  on  a  farm,  and  they  cannot  find  a  place  to  go  to  work. 
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Of  course,  I  do  not  blame  people  for  getting  tractors  and  modern 
up-to-date  machinery.  We  naturally  do  what  is  selfish  to  our  own 
interests;  that  is,  the  landowners  do  that.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
something  should  be  done  to  give  this  fellow  a  chance  to  make  at  least 
a  niggardly  existence  if  he  works  for  it  by  giving  him  a  fair  annual 
income,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  would  not  agree,  if  it  can  be 
written  into  this  bill,  to  an  amendment  to  allow  a  farm  income  each 
year  from  a  basic  standpoint  of  $200,  $300,  or  $500.  Would  you  not 
agree  to  that? 

I  am  like  one  of  the  Representatives  in  that  I  do  not  see  how 
you  could  do  it  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Patman.  This  is  not  a  theory. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Patman.  1  thoroughly  disagree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  know,  but  this  proposal  was  just  brought  out  of  the 
air  to  me. 

Mr.  Patman.  But  there  is  even  a  floor  as  to  W.  P.  A.  wages. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  P  atman.  Are  you  not  in  favor  of  a  farmer  earning  a  living  as 
well  as  some  one  who  is  on  the  W.  P.  A.? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  Are  you  not  in  favor  of  that? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  But  I  say  that  this  is  not  the  place  to  do  it. 

Under  the  A.  A.  A.  I  think  the  farmer  is  protected. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  do  not  really  believe  they  are  protected. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  go  out  among  them  and  you  will  see. 

Mr.  P  atman.  Surely;  and  1  do. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Ideally  I  am  for  you,  but  practically  how  in  thunder 
are  you  going  to  do  it?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  these  crops 
that  all  the  farmers  voted  for  100  percent  to  restrict  production  in 
your  State  and  in  my  State? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right,  they  are  all  for  it. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  went  to  Harrison  County,  Tex.,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  your  State,  and  I  asked  them  what  was  the  vote  on  your  controls, 
and  they  said  99%  percent.  And  I  said  what  was  the  one-lialf  percent? 
And  they  said  they  organized  a  vigilance  committee  and  “ran  that 
son-of-a-gun  into  Mexico.” 

Gentlemen,  they  believe  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Patman.  This  is  no  attack  on  the  program. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  surplus,  if  you 
don’t  control  production? 

Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  not  believe  in  a  family  earning  enough  to 
make  a  living? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Sure.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  stuff? 

Mr.  Patman.  Are  you  not  willing  to  have  them  earn  a  living  now? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Exactly.  I  say  they  can  if  they  diversify.  By  the 
way,  do  you  know  what  it  means  to  your  great  State  when  it  comes  to 
the  legislation  you  voted  for  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  mean  that  85  percent? 

Mr.  O  ’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  P  atman.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  It  means  billions  of  dollars  for  the  cotton  crop. 
And  when  you  go  home  they  are  just  going  to  hug  and  kiss  you,  and 
say,  “That  is  more  money  than  we  have  had  in  a  long  time.” 
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Mr.  Patman.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  are  making  agriculture 
profitable  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  as  you  make  it  profitable  a  few  people  will  in 
some  way  get  possession  of  it.  And  the  point  I  am  making  is  we 
should  protect  that  little  farm  family,  and  they  should  work  for  it. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  agree  with  that.  I  have  been  fighting  for  it  before 
you  came  here.  But  do  not  do  anything  impractical  that  won’t  work. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not  see  that  anything  is  impractical  that  will  give 
a  fellow  a  living. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  say  we  have  a  program  here  that  will  work.  This 
is  a  fundamental  issue. 

Here  we  had  statements  made  yesterday  about  the  amount  of 
money  for  surplus  commodities.  I  just  thought  about  the  bills  you 
voted  for  in  Congress  last  year  for  the  use  of  surplus  commodities, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  $235,000,000  for  surplus  disposal,  $500,000,000 
for  agricultural  conservation  program,  $212,000,000  for  parity  pay¬ 
ments,  $50,000,000  for  the  sugar  program,  and  that  is  nearly 
$1,000,000,000.  There  is  $1,000,000,000  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  down  there. 

Air.  Patman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  To  help  us  do  what  Mr.  Gore  proposes  to  do. 

And  all  we  ask,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is 
not  an  airplane,  there  is  not  a  gun,  there  is  not  a  pound  of  powder, 
and  there  is  not  a  thing  bought  now  to  help  defend  Britain  that  is 
not  paid  for  fully  at  profitable  prices,  and  God  knows  1  hope  we  will 
furnish  them  everything  they  want,  but  why  should  you  ask  the 
farmer  here  to  double  or  treble  his  production  and  not  pay  him 
enough  to  give  him  parity  when  you  ask  him  to  produce?  That  is 
the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  are  guaranteeing  them  a  minimum  price,  which 
Mr.  Perkins  admitted  yesterday. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  But  that  is  not  a  parity. 

Mr.  Patman.  Which  should  be  practical. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  And  that  is  all  that  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  I  think  we  should  insist  on  separating  this  stamp 
plan  from  agriculture.  It  does  not  belong  in  this  program  at  all. 
W  e  are  charged  with  it.  And  I  am  glad  you  are  insisting  on  it  being 
put  over  in  the  category  where  it  belongs. 

In  fact,  I  am  in  accord  with  your  statement. 

—.Mr.  O’Neal.  I  think,  Congressman,  it  is  a  serious  matter. 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  understand  definitely  what  we  ask  for 
under  this  program. 

We  are  not  asking  that  you  make  the  loans  on  all  of  these  various 
commodities  not  asked  for  as  necessary  in  the  defense  program  at  all. 

We  are  just  saying  that  if  you  tell  the  fellow  out  here  to  raise  more 
tomatoes  and  can  more  tomatoes  that  you  see  that  he  gets  parity  for 
his  tomatoes. 

If  you  ask  a  fellow  to  fatten  more  hogs  by  feeding,  why  not  give 
him  parity  for  that? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  we  are  all  in  accord  on  that. 

Mr.  Perkins  raises  one  question  which  I  wish  you  would  answer  if 
you  please.  If  you  are  going  into  the  market  required  by  law  to  pay 
parity,  and  the  market  is  way  below  parity,  who  are  you  going  to 
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pay  the  parity  price,  whoever  you  buy  that  from  who  will  be  favored? 
How  will  you  determine  who  your  purchases  are  to  be  made  from? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  can  determine  that  very  easily.  Every  pur¬ 
chase  that  is  made  has  to  be  accounted  for  before  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office. 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly.  But  suppose  he  is  required  to  pay  15 
cents  a  poimd  for  cotton,  and  say  it  is  selling  for  13  cents  a  pound, 
although  he  is  required  by  law  to  pay  15  cents;  who  will  be  the  favored 
seller? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  He  can  go  to  the  farmers’  own  group,  the  farmers’ 
cooperative,  or  go  direct  to  the  farmer  himself. 

Mr.  Patman.  If  you  go  to  the  farm  cooperative  will  you  put 
Albert  Gore’s  in  at  that  price  or  Wright  Patman’s,  or  whose  cotton 
will  you  put  in  as  the  favored  purchase? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  just  put  in  the  cotton  that  is  purchased,  any 
cotton  represented  by  the  group  there.  You  have  a  very  drastic 
production-control  program  for  cotton.  In  the  case  of  the  five  basic 
commodities,  you  have  rigid  controls  available  to  control  supplies  so 
as  to  prevent  surpluses  from  piling  up  further. 

There  is  no  difficult  problem  in  maintaining  prices  at  parity  if  the 
policies  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  are  properly  geared  in  with  the  parity  objectives  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  In  the  case  of  commodities  on  which  the  Government 
has  asked  farmers  to  expand  their  production  for  national  defense, 
there  presumably  is  a  shortage  in  prospect,  so  there  is  no  problem 
there  of  a  surplus  and  hence  no  necessity  to  allocate  purchases.  If 
there  is  a  temporary  surplus,  the  Government  could  safely  buy  the 
entire  surplus  offered,  in  order  to  raise  prices  to  parity,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  conceivably  make  a  profit  in  so  doing,  if  there  is  a 
shortage  in  prospect.  According  to  Mr.  Perkins’  testimony,  the  basic 
commodities  represent  about  25  percent  of  farm  income,  and  these 
commodities  on  which  the  Government  is  asking  farmers  to  increase 
their  production  represent  about  three-fourths  of  the  income  from  the 
remaining  75  percent  of  farm  income.  So  the  policies  we  are  advo¬ 
cating  will  protect  the  parity-price  position  of  commodities  represent¬ 
ing  over  80  percent  of  farm  incomes.  With  respect  to  the  other 
commodities,  on  which  we  have  no  control  or  which  the  Government 
is  not  asking  increased  production,  we  do  not  ask  a  rigid  minimum- 
price  protection.  We  do  ask  that  these  Government  agencies  direct 
their  purchases  to  the  restoration  of  parity  prices  instead  of  buying 
as  cheaply  as  possible  and  depending  on  increased  volume  to  aid 
farm  income. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  clear  up. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  could  use  Will  Clayton’s  or  Anderson,  Clayton’s; 
say,  “Mr.  Clayton,  we  want  this  cotton  and  want  to  buy  it  at  parity.” 

Mr.  Patman.  Suppose  he  buys  it  at  13  cents  from  the  farmer  and 
sells  it  at  17  cents. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Not  if  you  guarantee  the  farmer  17  cents.  Even  in 
Texas  or  Alabama,  the  farmer  is  not  that  big  a  fool. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  talking  about  different  people. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No.  They  are  not  that  big  a  fool. 

Mr.  P  atman.  But  we  are  talking  about  Anderson,  Clayton. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  am  talking  about  the  farmers  generally. 
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Mr.  Patman.  But  you  said  you  would  call  on  Anderson,  Clayton 
for  the  cotton. 

Mr.  O’N eal.  Yes ;  and  you  would  have  to  pay  parity. 

Mr.  Patman.  Suppose  you  go  to  Anderson,  Clayton - 

Mr.  O’Neal.  These  agencies  would  have  to  pay  parity  prices  no 
matter  whether  they  buy  it  from  Anderson,  Clayton,  or  from  the 
farmer.  The  Texas  farmer  will  look  after  his  interests.  I  am  not 
bothered  about  the  Texas  farmer  at  all. 

Mr.  Patman.  If  Will  Clayton  is  offered  an  opportunity  to  sell 
1,000,000  bales,  do  you  think  he  will  go  to  the  farmers  about  it? 
He  already  has  the  million  bales  and  will  not  have  to  call  on  the  farmers 
for  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Cotton  is  locked  up  under  the  law.  It  is  all  right 
and  it  is  well  protected. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  mean  the  law  is  already  adopted. 

Mr.  Patman.  Explain  a  little  bit  further  how  you  would  have  to 
pay  more  than  the  market  price. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Mr.  Patman,  the  mandatory  loans  together  with 
the  proposed  purchase  and  sales  policies  will  make  the  price. 

Air.  Patman.  Of  course,  I  hope  you  are  right. 

Air.  O’Neal.  It  will.  It  has  done  it  every  time,  and  there  is  no 
question  about  it. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  yesterday  by  the  statement  made  by 
the  very  able  Administrator  here  was  this:  1  did  not  quite  understand 
his  inconsistency,  and  very  frankly  I  would  like  him  to  answer:  If 
we  are  short  of  all  of  these  commodities  that  he  says  we  are  why  in 
the  devil  will  it  take  so  much  money?  He  said  it  might  take  a  billion 
dollars.  Why  take  all  of  this  money?  Why  do  you  need  it?  You  do 
not.  It  is  ridiculous.  Furthermore,  you  have  a  pretty  good  wad  of 
money. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  farmers  are  solidly  for  this.  They  do 
not  ask  you  to  go  out  here  and  take  commodities  not  controlled  under 
the  A.  A.  A.  at  a  rigid  minimum  price,  unless  the  Government  asks 
farmers  to  increase  their  production.  Those  commodities  included 
in  the  A.  A.  A.  are  controlled.  Wherever  the  Government  asks 
farmers  to  produce  for  defense  purposes,  like  butter,  and  you  heard  a 
lot  about  milk  here,  and  cheese,  and  tomatoes  and  hogs,  and  so  forth, 
farmers  should  lie  paid  parity  for  these  commodities. 

Mr.  D  ewey.  Air.  O’Neal,  1  am  very  unfamiliar  with  farming,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  from  the  city,  and  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  would 
like  to  know  about. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  connection  with  his  holding  of  the  prices  of  farm 
materials  1  understand  said  he  would  keep  the  prices  at  or  about  the 
present  figure.  If  he  should  say  he  would  not  let  prices  rise  above 
parity,  would  not  the  natural  demand  for  defense  purposes  by  these 
great  funds  which  have  already  been  appropriated  rather  tend  to  let 
prices  normally  go  themselves  above  what  would  be  parity?  Is  not 
there  enough  inflationary  forces  at  work  and  demands  that  would 
permit  prices  to  go  up  without  any  effort  of  any  other  organization 
of  the  Government  to  force  them,  providing  Air.  Henderson  was  not 
trying  to  hold  them  at  the  present  price? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  There  are  two  points  you  make  in  your  question. 

If  you  had  no  goveri  mental  activity  at  all,  would  not  they  go  up? 
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Mr.  Dewey.  Yes;  that  is  point  No.  1. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  As  to  No.  1,  they  would  temporarily. 

I  will  tell  you  about  the  Corn  Belt,  for  instance.  There  is  enough 
corn  owned  by  the  farmers  out  there,  according  to  Mr.  Earl  Smith, 
one  of  the  great  Corn  Belt  leaders,  who  is  from  the  little  lady’s 
State - - 

Mr.  Dewey.  I  know;  and  I  am  from  that  territory,  too. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  He  made  this  statement: 

If  all  the  corn  the  Government  owns  and  the  farmers  own  were  put  into  hogs, 
if  you  could  do  such  a  thing,  it  would  increase  the  present  supply  of  hogs  75 
percent. 

That  is  a  whole  lot  of  grease,  and  a  whole  lot  of  hogs. 

In  other  words,  they  are  afraid  of  that  much  of  an  increase. 

If  you  get  all  of  these  hogs,  the  first  thing  you  know,  you  are  going 
to  have  such  a  production  that  it  will  get  out  of  balance,  but  what 
the  Government  is  asking  now  is  all  right  as  long  as  you  buy  the  sur¬ 
plus  for  Britain  and  if  farmers  receive  parity  prices. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Who  is  this  saying  “All  right?” 

Mr.  O’Neal.  These  are  hog  farmers. 

Com  farmers  would  really  prefer  having  the  protection  of  market¬ 
ing  quotas  because  they  realize  what  six  or  seven  hundred  million 
bushels  of  corn  is.  You  have  seen  it  out  there. 

If  it  is  true  that  an  increased  supply  is  needed  to  feed  the  democracies 
then  they  are  glad  to  help  do  it,  but  they  want  to  be  safeguarded  in 
their  price.  If  you  buy,  then  buy  at  parity. 

Mr.  Dewey.  You  have  not  answered  the  other  part  of  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  statement. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  want  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Henderson  would  freeze 
farm  prices  then  the  American  farmer  woidd  raise  hell. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Is  not  he  attempting  to  do  that  now? 

Mi’.  O’Neal.  I  do  not  know.  I  went  down  to  see  him.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  was  criticized  when  the  prices  were  announced 
on  hogs,  poultry,  butter,  and  so  forth;  it  should  have  announced 
parity  prices  for  those  commodities. 

Mr.  Dewey.  This  is  just  a  pronouncement  by  Mr.  Henderson  that 
prices  would  be  frozen  at  parity  and  not  above. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  exactly  what  we  ask,  but  these  prices  were 
not  parity  prices. 

When  the  President  hesitated  a  little  bit  to  sign  this  85-percent 
parity  loan  bill,  because  he  did  not  want  prices  to  go  above  parity, 
I  made  the  statement  that  all  we  farmers  ever  asked  is  parity.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  a  great  inflation  in  farm  prices  any  more  than  we  do 
in  industrial  prices  or  any  other  prices.  But  parity  means  that  we 
keep  on  a  fair  exchange  basis  with  other  groups. 

That  is  all  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Dewey.  May  I  ask  another  question  along  this  line?  If  Mr. 
Henderson  made  such  an  announcement  and  the  price  lose  to  parity, 
then  would  it  be  better  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
other  organizations  to  reserve  their  strength  to  hold  those  prices 
after  the  possible  unusual  demand  of  the  present  time  had  passed, 
and  we  might,  due  to  falling  prices,  have  the  same  difficulty  that  we 
fell  into  after  the  last  war? 

325623—41 - 11 
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Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  exactly  what  happened,  if  you  remember,  but 
we  should  get  ready  now  to  prevent  this  disaster  occuring  again. 

Mr.  Dew  ey.  Should  we  try  to  use  the  resources  now  by  additional 
appropriations  to  force  something  up  hill  that  is  ready  to  go  up  in  a 
normal  way? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  If  we  are  to  increase  production  to  the  extent  of 
helping  the  democracies,  then  all  we  ask  is  parity.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  that  none  of  these  commodities  be  bought  or  sold  at  less 
than  parity.  That  puts  a  sky  line  on  the  industrial  concept.  If 
wages  and  prices  keep  going  up  parity  keeps  going  up,  too. 

I  would  like,  for  your  information,  to  put  in  the  record  the  statement 
of  the  Corn  Belt  group  on  this  program  they  made  in  tin*  city  of 
Chicago  on  the  14th  day  of  April. 

Mr.  Dewey.  With  the  permission  of  the  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
ask  that  that  be  entered  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  be  included. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

April  14,  1941. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Department  of  Information 

58  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

[For  immediate  release] 

Chicago,  III.,  April  11,  1941. —  After  carefulh  considering  recent  changes  in 
the  farm  program  as  announced  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  Wickard  on 
April  5,  and  their  immediate  and  probable  future  effects  on  farmers.  Farm  Bureau 
leaders  from  each  of  the  11  Corn  Belt  States  authorize  the  following  statement: 

Some  conversion  of  surplus  corn  into  reasonable  increases  in  production  of 
pork,  dairy,  and  poultry  products  seems  to  lie  warranted,  but  the  announced 
prices  offered  as  an  inducement  fail  to  recognize  the  basis  of  parity  which  was 
adopted  by  Congress  in  legislation  in  1923  and  subsequently  as  the  worthy  and 
fair  basis  for  American  farm  prices. 

We  point  out  that  while  9-cent  hogs  and  the  prices  named  for  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  may  offer  some  temporary  inducement  for  increased  production,  with  in-  1 
dust-rial  wages  and  farm  production  costs  steadily  rising,  the  announced  prices, 
by  the  time  the  increased  production  of  these  products  is  ready  for  market,  may 
leave  the  farmer  in  just  as  serious  disparity  position  as  lie  has  been  in  during 
recent  months  and  years. 

We  urge  our  national  federation  to  more  aggressively  pursue  its  efforts  to  secure 
parity  prices  as  the  basis  for  Government  support  of  price  levels— -prices  which  it 
is  believed  are  fair  to  consumers  as  well  as  farmers,  and  which  will  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  our  conviction  that,  in  view  of  the  excessive  current  surpluses  and  the  lack 
of  any  prospect  of  greatly  increased  demand,  very  little,  if  any,  increase  in  corn 
production  is  needed  to  meet  all  domestic  and  foreign  requirements. 

Next  month  wheat  growers  will  vote  in  referendum  to  determine  whether, 
by  means  of  a  marketing  quota  on  wheat,  the  cooperating  wheat  farmers  shall 
have  the  advantages  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  marketing  their  crop, 
or  whether  the  American  wheat  market  will  be  dragged  down  to  the  levels  of 
stagnant  and  foreclosed  world  markets.  The  fullest  support  should  be  given  by 
midwestern  farm  bureau  members  toward  favorable  action  on  this  question.  We 
pledge  the  organization  strength  of  our  State  farm  bureaus  to  this  end. 

Farmers  should  be  very  careful  in  making  any  changes  in  their  crop-production 
plans  for  1921.  They  should  not  forget  the  many  years  it  has  taken  them  to  get 
their  surplus  commodities  sufficiently  under  control  to  result  in  improved  price 
levels.  Farmers  generally  recognize  that  as  an  industry,  agriculture  is  amply 
prepared  to  discharge  its  responsibility  to  consumers  and  to  the  Nation;  and 
they  must  protect  all  advances  made  during  recent  years,  to  shield  them  against 
a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  conditions  they  experienced  following  the  first 
World  War  as  a  result  of  greatly  expanded  production. 

******* 
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Note  to  editors:  Farm  Bureau  leaders  attended  this  meeting  from  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Missouri. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  1  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  that  just  immediately 
following  April  14,  there  was  a  meeting  at  Memphis,  where  12  South¬ 
ern  States  agreed  and  unanimously  adopted  the  same  policy,  and 
that  meant  about  25,  or  20-odd  at  least,  of  the  largest  agricultural 
producing  areas  of  the  United  States  joining  in  a  policy  that,  they 
need. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Might  I  ask  just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  will  terminate? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Does  your  organization,  or  would  your  farm  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  other  farm  group  organizations  ask  or  attempt  to  persuade 
Mr.  Henderson  to  make  such  a  statement  regarding  freezing  prices  at 
parity  and  not  above?  Do  you  think  he  would  be  willing  to  see  them 
go  to  such  a  figure  rather  than  be  frozen  at  present  prices? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I,  personally,  went  down  to  see  the  gentleman  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  asked  him  to  make  a  statement  as  to  that  point,  to 
protect  the  parity  position  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  O’Neal,  as  I  listened  to  Mr.  Dewey,  and  1  know  he 
is  from  Chicago,  he  seems  to  have  a  very  clear  concept  of  the  farm 
situation,  but  the  big  bugaboo  which  is  being  thrown  at  us  is  the 
administrative  difficulty.  I  am  frank  to  say  it  has  worried  me 
although  1  have  not  seen  a  g'reat  deal  of  administrative  difficulty 
encountered  by  those  who  are  in  the  Administration  to  accomplish  a 
certain  purpose.  They  generally  find  a  way  to  do  that  through  a 
proclamation,  and  emergency,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Patman  raised  a  point  on  this,  and  I  think  it  is  a  point:  .lust 
from  whom  would  you  buy  this  product?  1  think  it  is  a  point  that 
goes  to  the  practicality  of  this  amendment.  I  must  admit  it. 

Let  me  ask  you  as  to  hogs.  Some  mention  of  that  was  made.  The 
announcement  was  made  that  they  would  buy  hogs  at  $9.  Is  it  not 
true  that  they  can  go  to  the  stockyards  or  to  a  public  sale  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  or  whatever  day  it  might  be,  and  they  make  a  public  bid 
on  choice  pork  at  $9?  What  in  practical  effect  would  be  the  difference 
if  on  that  date  they  bid  parity  of  $9.05?  It  might  raise  the  market  a 
little  higher  that  day.  The  farmer  who  brought  the  hogs  on  that 
particular  day  would  be  fortunate,  hut  there  is  always  a  fluctuation 
in  the  market.  And  all  that  1  ask  in  this  amendment  which  has  been 
proposed  is  that  for  whatever  product  these  funds  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  purchase  that  it  be  made  at  parity. 

Am  I  right  in  that,  or  am  I  not? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  are  100-percent  right.  1  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time  of  the  committee  to  go  into  it  further. 

Mr.  Gore.  1  think  you  should  take  some  time  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  O’Neal.  I  want  to  answer  your  own  question.  We  have  en¬ 
acted  the  law  and  you  have  had  loans  on  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat, 
thank  God,  for  a  number  of  years.  Check  the  Department.  How 
are  they  fixed  about  the  loans?  Is  there  any  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  fixing  the  loan?  The  loan  at  Florence,  Ala.,  is  based 
on  cotton  being  worth  so  much  And  the  farmer  gets  that  loan.  You 
bet  your  life  he  does. 

Air.  Patman.  But  all  farmers  get  it  also. 
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Mr.  O’Neal.  Of  course  they  do,  Mr.  Patman. 

Why  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill?  Think  of  the  things  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  already  doing.  If  you  tell  the 
farmers  that  $9.24  for  hogs  is  the  price  he  will  take  care  of  getting 
that  parity  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Patman.  There  is  a  difference  there.  All  farmers  can  get  that. 
In  this  case  the  funds  they  have  won’t  permit  them  to  buy  every¬ 
thing. 

If  they  could  take  butter  and  eggs  and  everything  at  that  price,  I 
just  wonder  if  your  plan  will  work. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Oh,  yes;  it  will  work. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  hope  you  are  right  about  it. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  are  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  hope  you  are  right  about  it. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  observe  how  business  is  run 
and  how  it  fixes  prices.  Read  how  Thurman  Arnold  is  getting  these 
boys  who  throw  barriers  in  the  way.  You  have  got  control  of  the 
program.  It  is  just  a  question  of  taking  care  of  the  surplus. 

The  farmer  will  take  care  of  himself. 

You  have  got  to  have  the  85-percent  loan  and  you  have  got  to  sell 
it. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  the  amendment  should  be  changed  to  read 
that  purchases  must  be  made  from  the  producer  so  everybody  will 
have  a  chance. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Of  course,  you  know  you  want  to  protect  the  producer 
at  the  parity  price  to  the  farmer. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  banks  in  this  country,  nor  a  single  bank  any¬ 
where  in  the  country,  that  does  not  know  what  the  loans  are  on  cot¬ 
ton  or  corn.  You  go  out  in  the  Midwest  and  the  farmer  knows  how 
to  get  that  75  percent  of  parity  loan,  and  gets  it,  too.  Under  the 
program  we  are  recommending,  he  will  be  able  to  get  loans  at  85 
percent  of  parity  not  only  on  the  basic  crops,  but  also  on  the  com¬ 
modities  on  which  the  Government  asks  farmers  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion — and  all  these  combined  represent  commodities  which  make  up 
over  80  percent  of  farm  income,  according  to  Mr.  Perkins’  testimony. 
When  the  farmer  gets  such  a  loan  he  is  sure  of  getting  that  much 
income.  He  certainly  is  not  going  to  sell  it  for  less.  In  addition  the 
Government  will  safeguard  these  loans  and  safeguard  farm  prices 
further  by  adopting  a  policy  not  to  buy  or  sell  such  commodities  at 
less  than  parity  prices.  Since  this  policy  will  apply  to  the  basic 
crops  where  we  have  urged  controls  over  production  and  to  com¬ 
modities  of  which  there  is  a  shortage  anticipated,  there  should  be  no 
serious  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  policy  of  putting  a  bottom 
under  farm  prices  at  parity  levels,  if  we  really  set  out  to  do  it.  We 
can  support  $9.75  parity  price  for  hogs  just  as  surely  as  we  can  a  $9 
price  which  has  been,  announced. 

So  I  think  we  are  just  talking  about  something  that  is  just  a  lot 
of  monkey  business.  That  is  it,  just  a  lot  of  monkey  business. 

I  see  my  good  friend  Mr.  Murray  here. 

How  did  they  do  with  butter?  It  worked  fine.  The  Government 
said,  “We  will  loan  you  so  much  money  where  your  farmer  groups  go 
into  the  market  and  help  stabilize  the  price  of  butter.”  They  said, 
“75  percent  parity  is  all  the  butter  fellow  should  have.”  And  when 
the  price  reached  that  level,  they  sold  over  8,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
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to  prevent  prices  from  rising  any  higher.  Then  when  the  Government 
recently  asked  farmers  to  increase  their  production  of  dairy  products 
for  national  defense,  a  minimum  price  was  announced  below  parity. 
That  made  the  dairy  people  mad.  They  wanted  to  know  why  they 
could  not  get  100  percent  parity. 

You  and  the  House  first  voted  for  75  percent  parity  loans  for  the 
five  basic  crops,  and,  thank  God,  it  was  later  raised  to  85  percent  .  And 
when  you  talk  about  the  fact  that  it  won’t  work  it  is  perfectly  silly. 
It  is  working  for  all  of  these  armaments,  approximating  $27,000,000,000 
worth  of  stuff,  that  is  being  produced  on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  basis, 
and  here  we  are  talking  about  agriculture  with  8  or  10  or  12  billion 
dollars,  which  is  such  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  that  ulti¬ 
mately  will  be  called  for  for  armaments.  Of  course  it  is  not  insur¬ 
mountable. 

That  is  the  reason  I  made  the  statement  about  the  administration 
of  these  laws  of  governing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
farmers. 

That  is  the  reason  men  like  Clarence  Cannon  and  John  Bankhead 
have  said  what  they  did.  It  is  our  Department.  It  ought  to  be 
run  for  the  farmers. 

You  are  just  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill  here. 

Mr.  Spence.  This  is  all  right  as  to  the  wheat  and  cotton  farmers, 
but  why  cannot  the  tobacco  farmer  go  to  the  bank  and  get  his  money 
as  other  producers  do? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  could  very  well  happen,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  provide  adequate  funds  to  have  the  tobacco  inspected  so  that  the 
farmers  can  get  a  loan. 

Mr.  Spence.  It  would  be  a  great  accommodation  if  the  tobacco 
producer  could  go  to  the  bank  and  get  a  loan,  but  he  is  unable  to  do 
that  now. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  chew  it  and  smoke  it,  but  1  do  not  know  the  reason 
why  they  do  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Spence.  There  are  so  many  grades  of  tobacco  that  some  diffi¬ 
culty  results  in  making  loans  on  each  grade,  and  they  always  have  to 
get  their  loans  through  cooperatives,  and  that  is  not  true  with  corn, 
cotton,  and  wheat. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  they  sell  through  groups. 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Of  course,  there  is  a  perfect  monopoly  in  the  buying 
of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  no  more  questions,  I  will  yield  to  some 
of  the  other  witnesses  which  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Monroney.  There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  ask  him  about 
which  I  am  still  confused  about  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  M  onroney.  We  guarantee  85  percent  of  parity  for  corn, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  so  on,  and  those  crops  are  limited  to  65  or  75  per¬ 
cent  of  normal  production.  Can  you  justify  parity  prices  on  things 
like  eggs  when  you  can  go  out  in  a  few  months  and  produce  all  the  eggs 
you  want  to  without  any  penalty  on  the  experience  ratio  and  get  a 
parity  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  whereas  the  poor  cotton  and 
wheat  farmer  has  sacrificed  a  certain  percent  of  his  crop  planting  to 
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got  85  percent.  Would  not  these  restricted  farmers  feel  that  they 
were  discriminated  against? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No.  The  point  is  that  when  the  Government  asks 
them  to  go  out  and  increase  the  production  of  eggs,  that  is  the  con¬ 
dition  which  governs. 

1  want  to  say  further  that  a  great  variety  of  producers  have  come  in 
with  a  bill,  fostered  by  these  producers,  in  which  they  are  asking  that 
they  may  be  allowed  to  put  quotas  on  themselves.  They  realize 
the  terrible  disaster  of  surpluses  and  over-production.  But  when  the 
Government  calls  op  them  to  increase  the  production  of  eggs  and  use 
them  for  the  democracies — and  we  ought  to  save  a  few  rotten  ones  for 
Hitler — but  under  these  circumstances  where  they  are  called  on  to 
increase  production  they  should  have  that  parity  protection. 

Mr.  Monroney.  I  just  wondered  if  the  idea  of  fixing  the  minimum 
at  21  cents  against  24  or  25  cents  gives  a  little  cushion  against  over¬ 
production  through  a  slightly  less  than  parity  price. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  know  they  are  going  to  expand  as  long  as  the 
Government  is  going  to  buy  eggs.  You  are  going  to  see  more  eggs 
than  you  ever  did  in  your  life.  And  you  will  find  they  are  going  to 
come  to  control. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  you  in  favor  of  having  the  Government  freeze  farm 
prices  to  prevent  them  from  rising  above  parity? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  1  feel  now  and  l  have  always  taken  the  position,  that 
we  ask  for  parity  prices,  and  that  is  all. 

Air.  Smith.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes;  it  is.  When  you  talk  about  freezing  you  have 
got  to  think  about  two  or  three  different  things. 

If  you  give  us  parity  on  the  present  parity  basis,  and  then  freeze 
industrial  wages  and  industrial  prices  that  would  be  another  thing, 
and  then  we  would  all  be  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  you  said  awhile  ago  the  farmer - 

Mr.  O’Neal  (interposing).  Parity  is  all  we  ask  for. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  the  faimer  since  1920  has 
been  lagging  behind  in  his  income  compared  with  nonfarm  industry 
income.  Will  you  tell  me  why  the  farmer  should  now,  when  he  has 
been  taking  loss  all  of  that  time,  should  have  bis  prices  frozen  now 
and  prevent  him  from  making  up  at  least  a  part  of  what  he  lost 
during  that  period? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  true.  I  know  about  that.  And  I  know  what 
a  lot  of  farmers  say  about  that.  You  take  the  beef  prices,  for  instance, 
and  while  it  is  above  parity,  just,  now  above  parity,  just  look  at  the 
years  that  it  was  below  parity,  yet  we  have  always  said  that  all  the 
farmers  wanted  was  a  parity  basis.  What  does  that  mean?  That 
does  not  mean  that  in  a  period  of  time  prices  may  be  somewhat  above  | 
parity.  You  see  what  I  mean?  The  parity  is  a  floor  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  understand  you,  you  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
having  the  Government  freeze  farm  prices  to  prevent  them  from  going- 
above  parity? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  do  not  like  that  word  “freeze,”  and  you  do  not 
either.  You  do  not  like  the  word  “freeze.” 

Or  we  will  say,  and  I  will  answer  you  this  way,  is  that  we  just  do  not 
want  any  more  than  parity. 

When  you  say  “freeze”  you  mean  stabilize  the  thing  at  a  certain 
basis. 
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Air.  Smith.  You  understand  why  I  use  the  word  “freeze,”  I  cannot 
find  any  better  term  to  express  what  is  meant. 

The  Chairman.  To  freeze  at  parity  is  a  different  thing;  from  freezing 
at  the  present  price. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point,  as  1  understand  Mr.  O’Neil, 
and  it  is  not  intended  to  freeze  at  parity  at  all.  If  you  freeze  at 
parity  and  do  not  freeze  other  things  then  you  do  not  have  parity 
at  ali. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  see,  it  will  change.  If  wages  keep  going  up 
and  other  things  keep  going  up  parity  is  bound  to  change. 

But  we  will  say  definitely  that  all  we  have  ever  asked  for  is  just 
parity,  or  the  fair  exchange  value.  And  I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  freeze  it. 

Mr.  Dewey.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  runaway  markets? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No;  we  do  not  want  inflation. 

The  last  war  aftermath  nearly  ruined  the  farmers  and  we  have 
not  gotten  away  from  it  yet.  And  1  think  all  the  farmers  fe  d  th  it 
same  way  about  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  there  are  some  other  folks  here, 
which  I  would  like  to  have  appear,  unless  Mr.  Crawford  or  someone 
else  desires  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  O’Neal,  I  have  a  lot  of  questions,  but  if  you 
want  these  people  to  be  heard  first  then  perhaps  you  can  come  back 
later. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crawford  wants  the  right  to  interrogate  you, 
but  not  at  the  moment,  if  you  will  give  him  a  chance  later. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right.  I  thought  these  other  gentlemen 
were  going  on  this  morning.  That  is  what  1  wanted  to  accommodate 
myself  to. 

Air.  O’Neal.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  back? 

Air.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  up  to  you  folks. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  be  here  either  Monday  or  Tuesday? 

Air.  O’Neal.  There  is  going  to  be  a  conference  in  Chicago  next  week 
which  I  must  attend  and  on  Alonday  my  own  board  meets. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  it  meet? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Monday  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  have  to  go  on  now. 

Air.  Crawford.  What  can  we  do  so  as  to  arrange  for  these  other 
gentlemen  to  be  heard? 

Aliss  Sumner.  Can  we  meet  this  afternoon? 

Air.  O’Neal.  That  is  the  way  to  solve  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  stay  on  awhile  now. 

Air.  Crawtford.  Mr.  O’Neal,  referring  to  exhibit  1  of  your  presenta¬ 
tion,  you  have  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  there  what  I  assume  to  be 
relative  prices.  In  your  discussion  with  Air.  Henderson  did  he  give 
you  any  reason  at  all  for  you  to  assume  that  he  would  be  favorable  to 
fair  exchange  prices  similar  to  what  you  have  set  forth  there? 

Air.  O’Neal.  Of  course  he  did  not  have  these  tables,  but  1  would 
say  that  he  said  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  protect  agriculture;  lie 
would  not  say,  “1  will  give  you  parity.”  He  said  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  The  reason  I  raise  this  question  in  this  manner 
is  that  my  mind  keeps  going  back  to  the  April  3  release;  you  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Which  was  joined  in  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  Miss 
Elliott,  which  I  think  was  one  of  the  most  significant  agricultural 
documents  that  has  been  issued  under  this  administration’s  two  or 
three  terms,  especially  in  the  light  of  what  has  followed  through  the 
various  enunciations  made  by  Mr.  Wickard  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  Mr.  Milo  Perkins  with  reference  to  fixing 
prices,  pegging  prices,  supporting  prices,  acquiring  ownership  of 
these  commodities,  and  selling  these  commodities  back  into  the  market 
in  support  of  the  prices  enunciated,  and,  furthermore,  as  related  to 
statements  which  Mr.  Henderson  has  made  within  the  last  48  hours 
in  connection  with  the  control  of  prices,  we  will  say,  rather  than  the 
fixing  of  prices,  and  now,  you  are  coming  in  here  on  this  amendment 
and  referring  to  your  conferences  with  Mr.  Henderson  with  reference 
to  what  he  is  going  to  do  in  connection  with  going  along,  using  your 
own  language,  on  a  fair  exchange  basis,  which  puts  up  to  me  as  im¬ 
portant  a  matter  as  has  come  before  me  during  tins  present  session  of 
Congress,  and  I  now  repeat  this  question  in  the  light  of  those  references 
I  just  made:  Do  you  feel  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  going  along  with  a 
price  on  farm  commodities  which  will  give  85  percent,  or  90  percent, 
or  100  percent  fair  exchange  basis  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  should  be  hopeful,  but  as  I  said - 

Mr.  O’Neal  (interposing).  I  am  hopeful,  and  I  have  gone  further 
than  that,  Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  registered  the  thought  that  if  you 
froze  prices  below  parity  it  would  raise  hell.  I  have  said  that,  I 
and  I  do  not  mind  saying  it  again. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  congratulate  you  for  saying  that. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  We  just  aren’t  going  to  stand  for  that;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  congratulate  you  for  having  gone  as  far  as  you 
have,  but  my  question  is,  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  in  oral  or  written 
form  which  leads  you  to  believe  that  he  is  going  along  with  the  various 
prices  on  these  agricultural  products,  the  price  of  which  he  will  greatly 
control? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  He  has  not  established  .parity.  The  Department  has 
not  done  that.  You  on  the  Hill  here,  you  gentlemen,  have  voted 
for  it.  I  think  Congress  has  the  ultimate  authority.  That  is  the 
reason  I  plead  in  my  statement  to  keep  that  authority  and  use  it. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Do  you  believe  Mr.  Henderson,  with  the  pressure 
that  is  going  to  be  thrown  against  him  by  the  organized  consumers, 
which  I  think  are  very  powerful,  is  going  to  give  support  to  a  program 
which  will  get  anything  like  prices  that  industrial  ratios  have  set 
forth  in  connection  with  his  program? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  We  are  not  asking  for  the  industrial  ratio  prices 
shown  in  exhibit  I.  They  illustrate  how  far  farm  prices  are  out  of 
line  with  certain  industrial  commodities  however. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  reason  I  put  my  question  that  way  is - 

Mr.  O’Neal  (interposing).  That  is  just  an  illustration.  We  are 
asking  for  parity,  for  a  fair  exchange  basis  with  industrial  products. 

All  we  are  asking  is  16  cents  for  cotton,  82  cents  for  corn,  $1.14  for 
wheat,  and  51  cents  for  oats,  and  so  on.  I  have  put  it  in  the  record 
here. 
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All  we  want  to  do  is  to  have  our  bushel  of  wheat  be  the  equal  in 
labor  or  industrial  commodities  in  work  hours,  and  that  is  all  we 
ask  for. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Let  me  submit  the  question  this  way,  in  order  to 
clear  my  mind:  In  answering  questions  awhile  ago  you  used  the 
language  “fair  exchange  basis.”  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  “fair 
exchange  basis”  a  parity  of  prices? 

Mr.  O’N  eal.  We  figure  probably  the  concept  of  parity  might  be 
changed,  and  I  said  in  my  statement  here  that  we  probably  ought  to 
demand  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  give  us  the  data  to 
readjust  the  parity  basis  where  necessary.  They  have  done  it  on 
tobacco,  and  on  dairy  products,  but  we  feel  it  is  fair  in  most  instances. 

Mr.  Crawford.  As  that  conception  changes  from  time  to  time  if 
you  receive  that  price  you  are  going  to  feel  that  that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir.  As  long  as  it  keeps  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  other  commodities  we  will  feel  it  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Well,  going  back  to  page  1  of  your  statement,  you 
say,  “It  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  maximum  borrowing  capacity 
of  the  Corporation  somewhat  more  than  it  is  proposed  in  this  bill.” 

Have  you  made  any  calculations  of  that  at  all  so  you  can  give  us 
something  more  definite  by  what  you  mean  when  you  say  “somewhat 
more”? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  In  other  words,  with  these  high  loans,  with  export 
markets  gone,  you  may  have  to  increase  the  capital  stock;  I  do  not 
know  what  amount;  I  have  never  figured  it  out.  You  might  have  to 
do  that. 

WTe  cannot  tell,  Mr.  Crawford,  for  this  reason:  You  take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  domestic  consumption  for  cotton  of  this  year,  and  I  believe 
the  reports  are  that  it  is  about  the  highest  on  record,  and  under  the 
program  the  Government  would  probably  have  to  carry  1,000,000, 
1,500,000,  or  2,000,000  bales,  you  see,  and  they  would  probably  have 
to  carry  corn  because  there  is  no  restriction  to  any  great  degree, 
yet  the  Government  is  asking  to  fatten  all  of  these  hogs,  as  well  as 
dairy  products,  and  so  on,  which  might  take  a  great  deal  more 
money.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  that,  and  you  gentlemen  probably  have 
not  any  more  idea  than  you  do  as  to  buying  grapefruit. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  have  no  figures  to  put  in  the  record  on  that? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  have  not  figured  that  out. 

I  have  here  two  articles,  which  I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  articles  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

[American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  news  letter] 

Farmers  Ask  Equality  of  Treatment  During  the  Defense  Emergency 

May  6,  1941. 

Some  200  farmers  and  farm  leaders  met  last  week  in  Chicago  in  response  to  a 
call  by  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  and  after  a  2-day  session  adopted 
a  resolution  demanding  equality  for  farmers  in  the  defense  crisis.  They  also 
asked  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange,  and  the 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  to  call  a  Nation-wide  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
mobilizing  farm  sentiment  and  to  get  action  to  protect  farm  interests. 
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In  the  long  resolution  adopted,  the  following  10-point  program  was  outlined: 

1.  We  call  for  a  total  cessation  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  defense  industries. 
Such  disturbances  are  unfair  to  others  who  are  making  sacrifices  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense. 

2.  We  ask  that  agriculture  be  given  equal  representatipn  with  industry  and 
labor,  satisfactory  to  agriculture,  on  all  Federal  agencies  having  to  do  with  the 
national  defense. 

3.  We  urge  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  eliminate  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  all  component  parts  whose  functions  and 
activities  are  not  directly  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  farmers,  and  that  all  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  activities  are  discovered  to  be  antagonistic  to  farm  interests  be  also 
removed. 

4.  We  urge  a  Federal  policy  to  restore  economic  equality  as  between  agriculture, 
industry,  and  labor. 

5.  We  opposed  any  Federal  policy  by  the  Executive,  or  by  congressional 
enactment,  which  is  designed  to  place  maximum  prices  upon  commodities,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  agriculture,  until  such  time  as  agriculture  is  on  an  equal  footing 
with  industry  and  labor,  and  we  further  oppose  rigid  price  fixing  under  even  these 
conditions,  but  suggest  a  policy  of  stabilization  rather  than  price  pegging. 

6.  Since  industry  has  received  a  cost-plus  guaranty  in  its  production  for  na 
tional  defense  and  the  farm  groups  now  being  called  upon  to  increase  production 
have  received  no  such  guaranties,  we  insist  that  such  farmers  should  immediately 
have  prices  which  will  compensate  both  for  current  production  and  increased 
capital  outlay. 

7.  We  urge  reformation  in  administration  of  the  National  Draft  Act  with  a 
view  to  protecting  agricultural  production,  in  all  matters  involving  legitimate 
deferment  for  the  draftees.  If  the  present  act  does  not  confer  adequate  authority 
for  restoration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  essentiality  of  occupation  and 
dependency,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  amendatory  legislation  to  that  end. 

8.  We  ask  for  a  discontinuance  of  Federal  Government  propaganda  designed 
to  mislead  the  public  into  believing  that  farm  prices  are  satisfactory  and  re¬ 
munerative  to  producers. 

9.  We  urge  the  farm  leaders  gathered  together  in  this  conference  immediately 
to  acquaint  the  farmers  in  their  respective  communities  with  the  urgency  of  this 
problem  and  to  bring  about  widespread  discussion  of  it. 

10.  We  request  the  National  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  im¬ 
mediately  to  call  a  Nation-wide  conference  of  farm  leaders  selected  through  regular 
channels  of  their  own  organizations,  to  confer  at  an  early  date  in  Washington,  or 
some  other  convenient  place,  for  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  the  great,  strength  of 
the  farm  people  to  achieve  these  most  needed  results. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Going  to  the  same  paragraph  of  your  statement, 
where  you  use  the  language  “has  been  tin  outstanding  success  and  the 
actual  losses  thus  far  have  been  very  small,”  do  you  look  upon  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  profitless  operation — and  when 
I  say  “profitless”  I  mean  over  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  or  40  years,  or  do  you 
look  upon  it  as  an  operation  of  Government,  which  in  your  conception, 
might  be  disposed  of  within  5  years,  and  therefore  must  face  a  liquidat¬ 
ing  job? 

The  reason  1  submit  my  question  that  way  is  that  I  do  not  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  am  indulging  in  wishful  thinking,  and  I  do 
not  want  you  to  indulge  in  it,  and  where  you,  myself,  or  others  may 
refer  more  or  less  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  having  oper¬ 
ated  without  a  loss  of  consequence  we  must  always  have  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  continually  growing  inventory  of  enormous  proportions, 
which  you  have  pointed  out,  of  unbelievable  proportions,  you  might 
say,  and,  now  then,  if  we  accept  it  as  a  going  concern  to  be  woven 
into  the  economy  of  this  country  and  to  be  perpetrated  for  a  long- 
length  of  time,  or  for  decades,  we  might  say  that  we  do  not  need  to  be 
so  concerned  on  the  potential  loss  on  inventories  which  we  now  hold. 
But  if  we  look  upon  it  as  a  proposition  which  must  be  liquidated  it 
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seems  to  me  we  should  be  extremely  careful  in  making  observations 
of  this  nature,  because  we  may  mislead  many  people  into  believing 
that  the  job  has  been  practically  completed;  and  that  there  will  not  be 
a  loss  on  the  Treasury  or  taxpayers,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  may 
face  all  of  the  loss  in  the  future,  so  I  give  that  explanation  of  my 
question,  and  then  come  back  and  repeat  my  question. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  1  can  say  this:  That  the  farmers  have  always  felt  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
program. 

The  record  shows,  Mr.  Crawford,  that  the  farmers  are  perfectly 
willing  to  adjust  their  production  so  as  to  meet  demands.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  to  do  it.  The  Corn  Belt  wanted  quotas  this  year. 

The  administration  has  said  that  we  will  feed  the  democracies,  and 
we  have  said  that  we  will  feed  them,  and  let  us  get  our  fair  share  of  the 
profits. 

The  point  I  am  making  right  there  is  this:  If  you  will  recall,  of 
course,  the  largest  stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
which  it  will  become  liable  is  cotton,  and  if  you  recall  graphically 
what  happened  in  the  other  World  War,  you  have  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  maybe  a  damned  sight  more  valuable  product 
than  gold  which  you  have  at  Fort  Knox.  People  have  got  to  clothe 
their  nakedness.  It  is  a  useful  commodity. 

There  has  been  very  little  loss  on  corn,  not  to  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  are  now  speaking  about  realized  financial 
losses? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  am  now  speaking  about  realized  financial  losses. 
But  the  farmers  feel  this:  The  Government  is  as  safe,  and  I  will  say 
emphatically  much  safer,  in  the  money  we  ask  you  gentlemen  to  safe¬ 
guard  in  this  instrumentality  than  the  money  you  put  in  R.  F.  C. 

Mr.  Crawford.  1  agree  with  you  on  that.  You  have  very  largely 
answered  my  question. 

Based  upon  this  power  position,  which  you  hold,  a  position  of 
philosophical  power  and  influence,  and  power  over  the  Congress,  and 
I  think  you  do  hold  that,  and  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  hold  it. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Thank  you.  You  encourage  me. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  mean  that  very  sincerely. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  According  to  your  conception  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  do  look  upon  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a 
permanent  institution,  acting  as  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  farm 
program. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  As  it  now  operates. 

Mr.  O’Ne  al  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out  as  to  my  own 
thoughts. 

Mr.  O’N  eal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  one  of  the  most  significant  observations 
that  have  been  made  in  connection  with  all  of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Y  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Because  we  go  along  from  time  to  time  and  deal 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  if  it  were  a  temporary 
entity. 
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To  me  it  is  not  carrying  that  form,  but  it  is  a  permanent  entity  to 
to  me,  as  it  relates  to  agriculture.  If  we  accept  that  approach  would 
you  have  the  time,  or  would  you  mind,  putting  into  your  statement  in 
these  Hearings  some  of  your  keen  observations  with  reference  to 
changes  that  we  should  make  if  there  are  any? 

Mr.  O'Neal.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Dealing  with  this  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
as  a  permanent  operation,  and  if  that  is  to  be  the  program  let  us  begin 
to  gctTEfT  philosophy  before  the  Congress,  that  it  is  a  permanent 
proposition,  and  that  we  must  shape  it  and  deal  with  it  and  implement 
it  as  a  permanent  proposition.  And  quit  thinking  in  terms  of  mone¬ 
tary  operations  and  so  forth,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  to 
be  a  permanent  institution,  particularly  as  related  to  cotton  and  corn 
and  tobacco,  and  not  so  much  rice  and  wheat,  that  we  have  got  to 
make  some  A  ery  fundamental  changes  in  our  approaches,  and  I  want 
to  sav  what  you  have  given  us  here  is  along  that  line. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  think  we  have  recommended  to  you  here  three  very 
fundamental  things. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do,  too. 

Air.  O’Neal.  They  are  right  here,  and  I.  think  they  are  very 
fundamental. 

Mr.  Crawford.  But  that  is  dealing  more  specifically  with  the 
general  approach  than  it  is  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
but  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  analyze  them,  and  I  may  be  in  error. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes,  sir;  I  yield. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Would  that  include  a  restatement  of  your  ideas  as  to 
the  parity  basis,  or  some  ideas  of  that? 

As  the  gentleman  says,  lie  notes  in  table  1  horse  blankets  are  men¬ 
tioned,  and  he  has  not  seen  one  for  the  last  10  or  15  years,  and  I  was 
wondering  if  we  could  have  your  thoughts  on  a  relisting  of  a  parity 
schedule,  and  have  it  up  to  date. 

Miss  Sumner.  Are  you  going  to  put  these  schedules  in  the  record, 
Mr.  O’Neal?  I  did  not  get  a  copy,  and  another  gentleman  did  not. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  We  have  extra  copies  here  for  you. 

That  is  a  \Tery  pertinent  question.  I  recall  it  being  discussed  in 
years  past  when  we  came  before  this  committee  and  talked  about  the 
index  of  commodities. 

Perhaps  we  better  get  the  facts  and  figures  from  the  Department 
on  this  parity  concept,  but  as  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  our  farmers  are 
concerned,  especially  on  these  five  basic  commodities,  the  parity  that 
they  want  to  accept  is  the  present  concept  of  parity. 

For  instance,  1  have  heard  so  much  about  grapefruit  that  it  tickled 
me  very  much,  and  after  what  has  been  said  about  grapefruit  I  thought 
1  would  hire  someone  familiar  with  oranges  to  get  the  parity  prices 
on  oranges.  They  know  what  the  parity  prices  are  in  California  and 
Florida. 

Of  course,  those  things  are  just  like  wheat  on  the  Flannegan  tobacco 
bill.  It  is  a  rather  sIoav  process,  and  only  a  rather  few  of  them  are 
out  of  line. 

I  think  Mr.  Murray  would  say  that  given  parity  for  butter,  unless 
industry  and  labor  prices  moved  up,  as  well  as  the  parity  prices  for 
dairy  people,  that  it  would  be  a  fair  price  and  so  on,  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  get  into  all  of  these  technical  points. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  Going  on  with  your  statement,  on  page  2,  where 
you  refer  to  the  statutory  restriction  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  does 
that  language  specifically  refer  to  the  Gore  amendment,  or  do  you 
have  in  mind  other  statutory  restrictions? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Those  are  the  recommendations  that  we  were  talking 
about  on  the  first  page,  you  see. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  on  page  2? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No;  that  is  over  on  page  3.  , 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  is  page  2  on  my  statement. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  We  are  asking  you  to  write  into  law  these  three  points 
over  here  on  page  3. 

Mr.  Crawford.  All  right,  then.  In  other  words,  the  language  of 
the  statutory  restriction  of  your  statement  in  paragraph  4  refers  to 
points  1,  2,  and  3,  as  set  forth  on  page  3. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  following  paragraph  on  page  2,  and  that  would 
be  about  the  fifth  paragraph,  you  say — 

That  issue  is  whether  the  parity  objective  is  to  be  a  reality  for  American  farm¬ 
ers  or  whether  it  is  to  be  merely  an  illusive  mirage  constantly  dangled  before  the 
eyes  of  farmers  but  which  they  are  never  permitted  to  attain. 

That  statement  is  very  interesting  to  me,  because,  as  speaking  as 
sincerely  and  as  frankly  as  I  can  speak,  I  have,  since  I  came  to  Con¬ 
gress,  felt  that  was  veiy  much  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  parity 
of  price  language  which  has  been  used  by  Members  of  Congress,  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  the  administration,  and  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  all  of  you  who  went  out  and  used  that  as  one  of  your  main 
approaches  in  agricultural  communities,  and  I  will  say  emphatically 
that  I  have  never  used  it,  because  I  thought  that  was  the  situation 
more  or  less,  and  do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  language  which  has  been 
used  in  that  manner  to  a  great  degree  that  we  should  now  make  it 
more  realistic? 

Mr.  O  N  eal.  Yes,  sir;  what  I  mean  is  if  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  give  the  farmers  parity  let  us  start  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  What  I  want  to  drive  home  is  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
is  perfectly  willing  to  do  his  part.  In  other  words,  lie  believes  that— 

Mr.  Crawford  (interposing) .  If  lie  cannot  feel  that  he  should  as 
Congress  and  the  administration  have  some  language  in  here  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  administrative  procedure  which  is  really  meant  to  do  that, 
instead  of  carrying  this  thing  along  on  a  somewhat  political  jeep, 
probably  55  percent  or  70  or  80  percent  genuine,  and  on  50  percent 
to  70  percent  in  the  manner  suggested,  I  would  certainly  be  more 
sympathetic  to  the  agricultural  program  than  I  have  been,  because  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  exchange  basis  or  to  the  parity  price, 
if  such  a  thing  could  be  determined,  and  it  is  to  the  agricultural  oper¬ 
ators  that  I  want  to  submit  this  further  explanation  of  that  particular 
language. 

Continuing  on  down,  in  the  next  paragraph,  on  page  2,  here  you 
refer  to  five  basic  commodities,  which  refer  to  parity. 

It  reads: 

This  year  Congress,  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  a  fundamental  piece 
of  farm  legislation,  amended  the  commodity  loan  features  of  the  Agricultural 
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Adjustment  Administration  so  as  to  assure  the  producers  of  the  five  basic  com¬ 
modities  of  full  parity  on  their  current  production  by  means  of  mandatory  85- 
percent  commodity  loans  which,  together  with  available  conservation  payments 
and  parity  payments,  will  assure  100  percent  of  parity  returns  for  the  producers  of 
these  five  commodities. 

Have  you  any  calculations  that  you  could  put  into  the  record  to 
support  that  statement?  And  I  ask  that  question  because  I  did  not 
know  that.was  true.  I  thought  there  was  still  somewhat  of  a  shortage 
even  after  Congress  adopted  the  85  percent,  and  if  you  have  two  or 
three  illustrations,  say  on  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  could  you  slip 
those  in  the  record  for  us? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Exhibit  A. — Parity  prices  and  returns  to  farmers  with ,  85  percent  of  parity  loans 


Parity 

price, 

April 

1941 

85  percent 
of  parity 

Conserva¬ 
tion  pay¬ 
ment 

Parity 

payment 

Total 

returns 

Cotton _  _ 

_ pound. 

Cents 

16. 00 

Cents 

13. 60 

Cents 

1.37 

Cents 

1.38 

Cents 

16. 35 

Coin  _ _ - 

_  ...bushel 

82.  80 

70.  38 

9.00 

5.  00 

84. 38 

Wheat  ....  ......  . 

_ _ _ do _ 

1 14.  00 

96.  90 

8.  00 

10.  00 

114.90 

Rice - - - 

_  _ hundredweight 

233.  10 

198.  10 

5.  50 

20.  00 

223.  60 

Tobacco: 

Flue-cured _ _ 

_ pound. . 

i  22.  40 

19.00 

.80 

.60 

20.  40 

_ do _ 

>  21. 80 

18.  50 

.80 

19.30 

1  January  1941  parity  prices.  Later  figures  have  not  been  published  but  would  be  somewhat  higher  as 
the  index  of  prices  farmers  pay  is  now  higher  than  in  January. 


You  know  for  about  5  or  6  months  we  have  been  fighting  for  the  bill. 

I  want  to  say  in  answer  to  your  first  question  that  you  did  more  in 
voting  for  this  85-percent  program  than  the  Congress  has  ever  done 
in  the  20  years  I  have  been  down  here  fighting  for  the  farmers  on  the 
promise  of  parity. 

Now,  then,  with  the  appropriations  you  have  already  voted  for,  it 
will  bring  these  five  basic  commodities  in  a  priority  position.  There 
will  be  enough  money  for  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  refer  there  to  85  percent? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Let  me  mention  the  three  payments  including  par¬ 
ity  payments;  when  you  speak  of  parity  payments,  what  do  you  refer 
to  there,  how  much  money? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  refer  to  the  $212,000,000  voted  for  last  year  for  this 
year;  and  you  voted  for  $500,000,000  conservation  payments.  In¬ 
cluded  in  conservation  payments  there  is  about  $250,000,000  which  is 
to  he  used  to  bring  these  five  crops  to  parity  position. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  other  words,  the  last  effort  as  to  parity  does 
not  reach  out  and  anticipate  $238,000,000,  does  it? 

Mr.  O  N  eal.  It  does  not.  You  have  already  appropriated  enough 
money  to  bring  these  five  crops  on  a  normal  production  to  a  parity 
position. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  other  words,  on  parity  you  figure  the  $212,000,- 
000  parity  payments,  and,  roughly,  $500,000,000  for  the  conservation 
payments? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  And  you  feel  so  far  as  the  five  basic  crops  are 
concerned  that  that  really  gives  100-percent  parity?  I  wanted  to  get 
that  out. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Then  on  page  3  you  refer  to  the  triple  A  of  1933, 
establishing  a  control  price  goal  for  all  agricultural  commodities. 
Then  in  your  recommendations  1,  2,  and  3  you  submit  at  this  time  in 
the  belief  that  if  those  changes  were  made  this  would  perfect  the  1933 
goal,  according  to  your  calculations;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir;  coupled  with  these  other  programs. 

Mr.  Crawford.  These  other  three  recommendations? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Now,  in  recommendation  No.  1,  that  very  largely 
refers  to  a  period  of  war  activity  or  to  a  period  where  on  account  of 
drought  or  other  possible  crop  failures  the  Government  would  step 
out  and  ask  for  equal  production;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Then  on  No.  2,  does  not  that  call  for  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  alteration  of  the  present  law  insofar  as  its  provisions  prevent 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  selling  a  commodity  held 
at  the  original  loan  price  plus  all  carrying  charges? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Mr.  Crawford.  So  that  it  would  call  for  material  alterations;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  No.  3  immediately  agrees  with  you  on  that, 
but  before  saying  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions. 
The  last  sentence  in  No.  3  is  “No  commodities  purchased  either  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  should  be  released  for  disposition  in  domestic  markets 
except  for  relief  at  less  than  parity  prices.”  Why  do  you  make  that 
exception? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Well,  really,  that  should  have  been  more  explicit  or 
a  little  plainer. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  now  referring  to  No.  3. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Let  us  take  this  for  an  illustration:  I  have  some 
very  firm  impressions  from  statements  made  by  Dr.  Lubin  down  here, 
that  upon  reaching  the  hour  of  demobilization  we  will  have  anywhere 
from  ten  to  fifteen  million  workers  discharged  from  industrial  pay¬ 
rolls  anyhow  for  an  interim,  maybe  6  months,  maybe  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  maybe  3  years,  and  we  may  be  caught  in  a  position  where 
a  number  of  people  handling  quantities  of  farm  products  w  ill  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  through  relief  activities,  and  the  question  1  am  raising  now 
is  why  should  an  exception  be  made  on  the  disposition  of  them  in  the 
domestic  market  of  goods  for  relief?  In  other  words,  why  should 
relief  goods  under  conditions  that  we  can  visualize  be*  permitted  to 
be  thrown  into  the  market  and  operate  against  the  nonrelief  products 
being  sold,  we  will  say,  bv  farmers? 

Mr.  O  N  eal.  We  do  not  intend  that,  of  course,  Mr.  Crawford. 

What  we  meant  there  was  just  strictly  on  relief,  a  gift  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself  supplying  the  unemployed. 
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The  farmers  pay  into  that.  That  is  all  right.  Give  them  the 
commodities.  What-  is  the  difference  between  selling  it? 

Let  the  Government  bear  the  loss  for  doing  that.  Yon  know  yon 
are  doing  that  now  in  the  W.  P.  A.  Yon  are  doing  that  now,  and  that 
is  all  right.  That  is  fine.  We  ought  to  take  care  of  anybody  that  has 
not  a  job  or  is  a  dependent. 

That  does  not  mean  a  sale  at  all. 

That  means  simply  giving  it  away,  to  feed  them  and  clothe  them. 

Mr.  Crawford.  1  think  that  clears  up  that  point. 

Going  to  page  4  of  your  statement,  do  you  feel  the  way  the  funds 
have  been  heretofore  administered  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  in  certain  instances  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
depress  prices  and  hold  the  prices  below  farm  parity  level? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  that  is  your  attitude, 
because  I  have  thought  that  in  a  number  of  instances  wdiere  I  have 
made  observations;  I  did  not  know  exactly  whether  anybody  else 
agreed  with  me  or  not. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  in  a  lot  of  places,  it  has 
helped,  but  the  complaints  1  get  from  so  many  farmers  is  that  they 
go  out  there  and  buy  and  it  has  a  depressing  effect  the  way  stuff  is 
bought. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Have  you  noticed  any  situations  similar  to  this, 
where  the  price  moved  downward  and  then  to  such  a  distressed  point- 
or  level  that  right  at  the  time  you  might  say  it  reached  the  very 
bottom  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  steps  in,  and  we  will 
say,  buys  at  the  very  bottom,  and  the  farmer  thus  having  to  unload 
atjt-hejlow  prices?  You  might  say  this  is  at  any  t  ime.  You  have  made 
observations  like  that? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Oh,  I  have  a  great  many  situations  like  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  what  1  have  seen  happen.  And  I  thought 
they  were  making  a  tremendous  administrative  error  in  handling  it 
in  that  way,  and  thus  in  a  way  forcing  the  farmer,  or  sitting  by  and 
watching  the  thing  operate  until  the  farmer  was  pushed  to  sell  at 
that  very  low  price. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Going  to  the  second  paragraph  on  page  4  of  your 
statement,  where  you  speak  of  “the  Government  now  asking  the 
producers  of  a  number  of  commodities  to  expand  their  production  as  a 
part  of  the  national-defense  program  to  assure  ample  supply  of  food 
to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britian,”  do  you  have  in  mind  any 
specific  food  items  on  which  there  could  easily  develop  a  shortage, 
and  where  the  Government  is  now  refusing  to  let  the  farmers  expand 
their  production? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  commodity. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  this  at-  length. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  did  not  know  of  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  raised  that-  question  in  that  way,  and  then  I  am 
going  t-o  suggest  that  you  look  into  the  commodity  of  sugar  and  see 
what  has  actually  happened  in  the  last  2  or  3  months,  and  notice  the 
potential  cutting  off  of  vast  supplies  of  sugar,  the  increase  in  the 
freight  rates,  the  increase  in  war-risk  insurance,  and  so  forth,  as  head 
of  your  great  organization. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  We  have  asked  for  an  extension  of  quotas  there. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  We  have  asked  for  that.  They  could  step  up  that 
production  along  that  line  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  refer  you  to  a  page  of  your  statement  where  you 
say — 

Mr.  Leon  Henderson  and  Miss  Harriett  Elliott  inform  that  large  surpluses  of 
these  commodities  are  going  to  be  built  up  and  that  these  will  be  dumped  on  the 
market,  if  necessary. 

I  get  that  very  distinct  impression  from  contacts  from  those  depart¬ 
ments  down  there  that  they  are  now  making  a  philosophical  approach, 
or  an  actual  approach,  you  may  say,  of  applying  these  stops,  and 
they  have  in  mind  dumping  them  on  the  market  as  and  when  the 
consumer  pressure  becomes  sufficiently  great  for  them  to  do  so,  and 
from  your  statement  1  believe  you  have  gotten  the  same  impression. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  We  ai;e  very  fearful  of  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  other  than 
these  three  to  head  that  off? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  will  head  a  lot  of  it  off. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  it  will,  too. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  It  will  head  a  lot  of  it  off,  all  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  where  you  speak  of  the  far-reaching  influence 
that  they  now  hold  I  agree  with  you  on  that  entirely,  and  to  the  effect 
that  they  can  make  or  break  the  market  for  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  in  America  if  they  want  to  do  so.  1  believe  they  have  that 
power  this  very  hour,  and  I  believe  they  fully  appreciate  that  they 
have  the  power  to  do  that.  And  thinking  along  that  line  makes  me 
very  sympathetic,  certainly,  with  the  intent  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  who  has  offered  this  amendment. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  the  way  we  figure  about  it,  Mr.  Crawford, 
exactly. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to  delay  you  here  so  much,  but 
I  have  had  no  chance  to  digest  this  statement. 

Going  to  page  6  of  your  statement,  do  you  feel  the  announcement 
of  a  price  of  90  cents  on  pork  was  definitely  woven  into  the  proposition 
of  encouraging  the  farmers  to  use  up  the  production  of  pork  as  to  a 
lot  of  the  production  of  this  heavy  corn  stock  that  was  referred  to? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Of  course,  they  said  they  had  need  of  this  extra 
prok,  and  they  had  all  of  this  corn  on  hand,  and  the  only  objection 
the  farmer  had  there  at  all  was  that  it  made  very  little  difference  in 
established  prices  for  cheese,  hogs,  poultry,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Crawford.  If  these  three  points  of  yours  are  not  adopted 
effectively  in  one  way  or  the  other,  do  you  feel  that  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  will  continue  to  be  as  effective  as  possible 
in  the  market? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  agree  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Going  to  page  10  of  your  statement,  would  put  you 
into  the  record  some  of  your  calculations  in  support  of  the  fact  that 
it  costs  88  cents  of  every  dollar  expended  in  the  cotton  stamp  plan 
to  move  12  cents’  worth  of  cotton  into  consumption? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  the  table  in  and  show  you  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  also  the  other  calculations. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

325623 — 41 - 12 
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(The  data  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

'Flic  following  table  shows  the  farmers’  share  of  the  retail  price  paid  by  con¬ 
sumers  for  a  number  of  cotton  articles.  On  the  average  it  is  estimated  that  the 
farm  price  of  the  cotton  in  a  cotton  article  amounts  to  only  12  percent  of  the  retail 
price  of  that  article. 

Exhibit  B. — Farmer’s  percentage  of  the  consumer’ s  cotton  dollar 


Farm 

price 

Retail 

price 

Middle¬ 

men’s 

percent¬ 

age 

Farmer’s 

percent¬ 

age 

Men’s  overalls _  _  _ 

*0.  15 

$1 . 00 

85 

15 

Men’s  work  pants _ 

.09 

1 . 00 

91 

9 

Men’s  work  shirts . .  ..  ..  ...  _  .. 

.05 

.  09 

93 

7 

Men’s  dress  shirts..  ........  ...  ...  .  ..  _  ... 

.Oft 

1 . 00 

94 

6 

Women’s  house  dresses _ 

.07 

1.00 

93 

7 

Women’s  nightgowns _ 

.05 

.  69 

93 

7 

Women’s  stockings _ 

.01 

.  25 

95 

5 

Girls’  school  dresses _  ...  _  .  .  _  _ 

.02 

.  59 

90 

4 

Boys’  overalls  .  ...  ...  .  .  .  _ 

.09 

.79 

89 

11 

Bovs’  knickers _ 

.OK 

1.  19 

93 

7 

Sheets _  _ _ _ 

.  09 

.  79 

79 

21 

Pillowcases _  _ 

.04 

.23 

82 

18 

Towels _ _ _ 

.02 

.  17 

88 

12 

Denims..: _ 

.05 

.  19 

73 

27 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  a  very  interesting  statement,  and  if  you  will 
[nit  that  in  the  record  for  us  I  will  appreciate  it 

T  think  the  B.  A.  E.  is  correct  in  their  observation  there  that  you  set 
forth  on  page  10. 

Now,  you  spoke  of  your  home,  I  believe,  in  Florence,  Ala. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cr  awford.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  technical  questions  here 
in  connection  with  this  85-percent  loan  on  cotton.  You  may  not  be 
familiar  enough  with  the  market  to  answer  the  questions.  If  not, 
that  is  all  right. 

I  understand,  roughly,  that  the  basic  loan  rate  on  parity  of  16  cents 
for  cotton  is  about  13.60  on  middlings  of  seven-eighths?  Are  you 
familiar  enough  to  answer  that? 

Mi’.  O’Neal.  Mr.  Crawford,  would  you  mind  letting  Mr.  Randolph, 
of  Alabama,  tell  you  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  think  it  is  middlings  at  %. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  you  will  find  middlings  at  %  is  correct. 

Now,  then,  the  conversion  into  1%g  as  against  %  is  what? 

Mr.  Ra  xdolph.  That  is  usually  about  20  or  25  percent. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Would  not  that  add  about  25  points? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  gives  us  a  total  of  13.85  without  the  allowance 
for  a  differential.  Now,  if  we  are  basing  it  on  the  average,  could  we 
have  rought  calculations  which  would  add  aboilt  25  points  additional 
to  that  13.85.  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  remember  about  what  that 
would  be,  Mr.  Crawford,  but  I  think  you  are  about  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  According  to  my  calculations,  if  we  start  with  a 
16-cent  parity,  and  using,  say,  13.60  or  a  %  middlings,  then  add  25 
points  to  13.60  after  converting  to  that  would  give  us,  say,  13.85 — 
that  is.  without  the  allowance  for  the  differential,  the  basing  on  the 
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average  base,  which  would  give  us  about  25  cents  additional  or,  say,  a 
total  of  14.10,  the  14.10  equaling,  say,  85  percent  of  parity  in  your 
program.  Would  those  figures  be  about  right? 

Mr.  Randolph.  No;  I  think  you  would  have  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  13.60,  which  would  be  an  average  that  would  be  reached  over 
the  belt. 

Mr.  Crawford.  13.60  ? 

Mr,  Randolph.  Yes,  sir.  The  amount  at  Florence,  Ala.,  might  be 
different  from  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Randolph.  And  the  amount  in  west  Texas  would  be  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Randolph.  And  the  amount  in  North  Carolina  would  be  more 
than  that:  but  the  average  would  be  about  13.6. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Instead  of  25? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  When  passing  on  the  average,  would  you  add  about 
25  points? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Ci  {Awford.  Do  you  want  to  look  at  these  figures  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  An  average  of  what,  did  you  mean  ? 

(Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Randolph  thereupon  consulted  as  to  the 
various  figures  for  the  various  markets.) 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  O’Neal,  there  are  one  or  two  other  questions  I 
want  to  ask  you. 

Have  you  at  any  time  had  a  chance  to  read  The  Revolt  of  the  Masses 
by  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset  ? 

Mr  O’Neal.  No,  sir;  I  am  sorry,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Crawford.  He  gets  into  this  question  of  price  control  and  pro¬ 
duction  control  absolute,  we  might  say,  and  bureaucratic  control,  and 
had  yen  been  able  to  read  that  book  I  was  going  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
philosophical  questions  here,  and  perhaps  we  can  arrive  at  it  in  this 
way:  Holding  your  position  as  head  of  the  Bureau,  would  you  care 
to  make  a  comment  as  to  how  far  you  think  we  should  go  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  control  as  to  the  agricultural  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Neal.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  just  a  lifetime  observation;  if  all 
other  groups  will  tomorrow  eliminate  all  controls  there  will  be  the 
greatest  shouting  of  agriculture  of  any  group  in  America  today. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  greatest  shouting? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes;  the  greatest  shouting.  They  will  be  the  happiest 
people  in  the  world,  because  they  love  to  pursue  farming,  and  also  raise 
children  and  down  in  Alabama  they  raise  plenty,  and  they  have  enough 
of  them. 

Mr.  (  tore.  And  this  is  for  agricultural  production  as  well? 

Mr.  O'Neal.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  our  purpose. 

You  have  been  fine  and  kind,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  were  drifting 
into  more  and  more  bureaucracy  and  more  and  more  control,  and  we 
do  not  want  it,  but  we  have  to  have  it  in  order  to  live  out  of  our  meager 
earnings  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Gore.  Have  you  seen  the  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
indicating  that  more  than  7,000,000  people  are  on  the  farms  which 
do  not  make  a  living? 
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Mr.  O'Neal.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Evan’s  statement,  the  very  able 
Administrator  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  which  he  has  made  many  times,  that 
we  have  that  much  surplus  on  our  farms  in  order  to  feed  and  clothe 
others  in  addition  to  the  normal  exports. 

In  other  words,  I  think  we  have  the  greatest  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  farms  of  the  United  States  are 
very  great  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  they  are  trying  to  take  care 
of  more  than  their  share  of  the  poor  folks  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  about  the  physicians,  the  country  doctors? 

Mr.  O'Neal.  The  country  doctors  are  gradually  disappearing. 
They  have  clone  a  very  fine  piece  of  work.  I  am  here  now  testifying, 
and  I  would  not  be  here  if  I  had  not  had  a  good  one. 

Air.  Smith.  So  that  the  farmers  will  be  forced  by  the  Government 
to  move  in  the  direction  it  designates,  even  if  it  involves  absolute 
political  control  over  their  operations,  and  the  prices  they  are  to 
receive  for  their  produce. 

Mr.  O'Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Of  course,  in  our  instance,  Mr.  Gore,  we  have  the  democratic 
process  that  when  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  vote  for  it  then  it  is  in 
effect. 

Mr.  C  rawfoed.  Mr.  O’Neal,  I  want  to  make  one  other  observation, 
and  then  I  am  through :  There  is  one  other  book,  which  Hermann 
Rausclmig  wrote,  entitled  “The  Redemption  of  Democracy,”  in  which 
he  takes  this  position: 

If  absolutism  becomes  a  reality  today,  if  we  must  accept  it,  it  can  only  be 
in  the  form  of  total  absolutism  where  there  is  neither  an  inner  nor  a  private 
sphere  but  only  a  tyranny  armed  by  coercion,  terrorism,  and  collectivism  in 
every  aspect  of  life. 

He  further  states : 

We  made  this  departure  along  many  paths.  Claim  for  the  need  of  a  func¬ 
tion  is  body  for  the  need  of  an  independent  bureaucracy  by  way  of  an  intent 
to  recover  management  and  the  social  plan. 

Then  he  further  says: 

It  is  more  than  a  mere  joke  that  managed  currency  and  concentration  camps 
differ  only  in  degree. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  appreciate  the 
distinguished  courtesy  of  the  committee  in  hearing  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  always. 

Mr.  Randolph,  will  you  come  around,  please,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Walter  L.  Randolph,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  formerly  with  the 
extension  service  of  our  State,  and  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  at  Washington,  and  who  has  had  years  and  years  of 
valuable  service  in  dealing  with  farm  problems.  Do  you  have  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement,  Mr.  Randolph? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  prepared  statement. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  save  time  and  permit  you  to  get  away, 
let  me  suggest  that  you  put  it  in  the  record,  and  then  let  the  members 
interrogate  you  in  any  way  they  see  fit.  I  am  trying  to  accommodate 
you  and  permit  you  to  get  away. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  L.  RANDOLPH,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Walter  L.  Randolph.  I  am  president  of  the  Alabama  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
this  great  committee,  and  1  deeply  appreciate  it. 

And  I  hope  it  is  in  order  that  1  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  the  very  deep  appreciation  which  the  organized  farm  peo¬ 
ple  of  Alabama  and  of  the  Nation  feel  for  the  great  work  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  committee  has  done  as  a  Representa¬ 
tive  of  Alabama  in  the  Congress. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  him  for  the  legislation  which  provides 
insurance  of  bank  deposits  and  prevents  bank  failures;  when  the 
history  of  this  period  is  written  this  achievement  in  my  opinion  will 
be  considered  of  as  great  importance  to  the  preservation  of  democracy 
as  the  food-for-defense  program  or  the  announcement  for  a  two-ocean 
Navy. 

The  administrative  opposition  to  the  Gore  amendment  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  same  opposition  that  the  85  percent  of  parity  loan  bill 
faced  when  it  was  before  the  Congress.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
democratic  system  of  government  which  we  enjoy  that  the  Congress, 
in  spite  of  such  opposition  from  such  unexpected  quarters,  provided 
in  this  loan  bill  for  agricultural  legislation  similar  to  that  already 
enjoyed  for  many  years  by  many  other  groups — legislation  which 
puts  a  floor  under  farm  prices  and  farm  income  for  major  com¬ 
modities. 

As  I  go  about  the  offices  of  government  in  this  city,  I  find  certain 
economists  and  officials  attacking  the  principle  of  parity  which  has 
been  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  Government  by  the 
vote  of  Congress  and  the  signature  of  the  President.  They  say  parity 
on  grapefruit  is  unreasonable.  About  this  I  do  not  know.  I  was 
nearly  21  years  old  before  I  ever  saw  or  heard  tell  of  a  grapefruit. 
Parity  on  ginseng,  chufas,  and  sunflower  seed,  or  hides  and  tallow, 
or  tame  rabbits  or  fox  skins,  may  be  unreasonable.  About  this  I  do 
not  know.  But  if  parity  on  these  products  or  any  other  farm  products 
is  unreasonable,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
have  exercised  its  executive  prerogative  through  the  proper  channels 
and,  after  consulting  with  representatives  of  agricultural  producers, 
recommended  fair  corrections  in  the  parity  price  of  any  one  or  all 
of  the  farm  commodities  for  which  the  parity  price  is  found  to  be 
unreasonable.  There  is  still  time  fpr  this.  The  eleventh  hour  is  not 
too  late. 

The  singling  out  of  minor  specific  commodities  as  a  method  of 
attacking  the  parity  principle  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  method  which 
shows  proper  consideration  of  great  groups  of  producers  who  sweat 
and  toil  on  the  farms  of  America  to  feed  and  clothe  the  Nation. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  the  opposition  of  certain 
groups  in  and  out  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  the 
programs  for  increasing  agricultural  prices  and  income  when  the 
income  of  agricultural  workers  is  compared  with  that  of  other 
producers. 
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Agriculture’s  share  of  the  national  income  has  been  declining  al¬ 
most  constantly  for  the  past  30  years.  Part  of  this  decrease  is  a  result 
of  a  smaller  percentage  of  agricultural  workers  in  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  now  than  in  1910.  But  the  most  important  change  results1  from 
the  great  gains  in  income  and  purchasing  power  which  have  been 
made  by  nonagricult ural  workers.  If  the  same  relationship  between 
agricultural  income  and  nonagricultural  income  that  existed  during 
the  period  1910-14  had  existed  in  1940,  even  after  full  allowance  for 
population  trends,  farmers  in  1940  would  have  received  just  about 
a  third  more  than  they  actually  received. 

To  illustrate  the  lack  of  purchasing  power  among  farmers  as  a 
group,  we  can  take  income  figures  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1928-39.  On  a  typical  Georgia  cotton  farm  these 
figures  show  that  the  total  return  per  hour  of  labor  in  1939  was  only 
10.1  cents.  Ten  years  earlier  it  was  10.3  cents  per  hour.  Both  of 
these  figures,  however,  include  not  only  the  cash  returns  from  the  sale 
of  agricultural  products  but  other  returns  in  the  form  of  food,  fuel, 
and  house  rent  which  the  farmer  received.  In  1939  the  total  return 
of  10.1  cents  was  made  up  of  a  cash  return  for  each  hour  of  work  of 
only  3.7  cents,  and  a  noncash  return  of  6.4  cents  an  hour.  Other 
types  of  farms  returned  somewhat  higher  wages  per  hour  to  the 
operators,  but  all  types  showed  substantial  reductions  in  hourly  rates 
between  1929  and  1939. 

Compared  to  these  declining  returns  to  farm  workers,  the  earnings 
and  purchasing  power  of  factory  workers  and  other  nonagricultural 
employees  have  been  greatly  improved  since  1929.  Not  only  are  em¬ 
ployment  conditions  better,  but  the  cost  of  living  for  these  workers  is 
far  below  the  level  of  1929.  In  March  of  this  year  factory  employment 
was  12 y2  percent  above  the  1929  level ;  factory  pay  rolls  were  up  15.1 
percent,  and  the  average  earnings  per  worker  were  2.3  percent  above 
the  1929  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  living  in  March  of 
(his  year  was  well  below  that  of  1929.  Foods  were  only  74.5  percent 
as  high,  nonfood  items  only  87.2  percent  as  high,  clothing  only  88.6 
percent  as  high,  and  rent  only  74.5  percent  of  the  1929  level.  With  these 
higher  earnings  and  lower  prices,  factory  workers  can  now  buy  from 
15  to  17  percent  more  of  the  items  mentioned  than  they  could  in  1929. 
In  the  same  way,  published  figures  for  all  nonagricultural  persons 
indicate  that  their  purchasing  power  for  food  is  28.7  percent  greater 
than  it  was  in  1929. 

One  of  the  major  tendencies  of  recent  years  which  has  acted  to  reduce 
farm  income  is  the  decrease  in  the  percent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
which  farmers  have  been  receiving.  Published  studies  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  show  that  in  the  year  1913  farmers  received 
about  53  percent  of  the  average  dollar  spent  at  retail  for  58  food 
products.  In  1940  farmers  received  an  average  of  only  42  percent  of 
the  dollar  spent  for  the  same  food  products.  This  study  also  shows 
l  he  margin  which  goes  to  handlers  of  these  products.  It  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  dealer’s  margin  is  the  most  stable  figure 
throughout  the  years  for  which  data  are  collected  and  the  figure  which 
fluctuates  most  widely  is  the  farm  value  or  the  farmer’s  share  of  the 
retail  dollar. 
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In  some  commodities  the  farm  value  and  the  processor’s  margin  can 
be  shown  directly.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  which  show  how  much  the  farmer  receives  and  how  much  the  mills 
receive  out  of  the  wholesale  price  of  cloth.  These  figures  furnish  us  a 
very  interesting  comparison  at  the  present  time.  In  the  boom  year  of 
1929  the  average  wholesale  price  of  17  typical  constructions  of  cotton 
cloth  was  29.71  cents  per  pound.  This  price  was  made  up  of  cotton  of 
16.52  cents’  worth  of  cotton  and  a  mill  margin  of  13.19  cents  per  pound. 
In  April  this  year  the  price  of  these  same  clothes  averaged  31.05  cents, 
while  the  mill  margin  had  increased  to  20.75  cents  per  pound.  In  other 
words,  since  1929  the  cotton  contained  in  a  pound  of  these  cloths  has 
declined  31  percent,  but  during  the  same  period  the  mill  margin  on 
these  cloths  has  advanced  57  percent. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  Congress  continue  to  give  very  earnest 
consideration  to  protecting  the  welfare  of  the  American  farmers 
against  those  who  have  been  installed  in  positions  of  power  in  the 
Government  and  who  seem  to  think  that  the  farmer  should  be  asked 
to  bear  an  undue  proportion  of  (1)  the  relief  roll.  (2)  an  increased 
standard  of  living  for  low-income  groups,  and  (3)  supplies  for  our 
allies  by  producing  food  and  fiber  at  half  prices  and  half  income  while 
other  groups  get  double  prices  and  double  income  for  their  products. 

Farmers  in  Alabama  favor  the  principle  which  Mr.  Gore  advocates. 
At  11  district  conferences  of  farm  leaders  in  Alabama  in  March,  at 
tended  by  approximately  1.500  farmers  and  farm  women,  a  resolution 
condemning  too  much  emphasis  on  consumer  interests  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  adopted.  In  all  11  meetings 
there  were  only  2  adverse  votes  to  such  a  resolution.  The  best  and  most 
enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  11  was  held  at  Ozark,  Ala.  I  invited  225 
farm  men  and  women  leaders  from  Dale  and  6  adjoining  counties  to 
attend,  and  259  were  present. 

The  farmers  who  met  at  Ozark,  and  at  10  other  places  in  Alabama, 
like  other  farmers  in  America,  asked  only  for  fair  treatment  and 
economic  justice. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Randolph,  about  the  only  objection  that  has  been 
raised  to  the  amendment  is  that  it  would  present  difficult  admin¬ 
istrative  problems. 

On  yesterday,  Mr.  Perkins,  speaking  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  agreed  with  the  objectives.  He  agreed  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  desire  and  would  desire  that  this  fund  be  used 
to  bring  a  maximum  income  to  the  farm  family.  And  the  only 
objection,  as  you  recall,  is  the  statement  over  a  2-  or  3-day  period 
that  it  is  administratively  difficult. 

As  a  proponent  of  the  amendment,  that  has  worried  me.  With  the 
technical  training  and  experience  which  you  have  had  I  would  like 
for  you  to  address  yourself  to  that  fact  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Gore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  take  the  case 
of  hogs,  for  example,  for  which  the  price  has  been  announced  as  9 
cents  at  Chicago — I  do  not  know  just  what  parity  is  at  Chicago, 
but  suppose  it  is  10  cents. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  believe  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  9.75. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Take  it  at  9.75,  and  I  cannot  see  that  there  could 
be  any  more  administrative  difficulty  in  announcing  a  parity  price 
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of  9.75  than  there  would  be  in  a  9-cent  price.  Suppose  parity  was 
9  cents,  and  then  you  would  have  the  same  problem.  It  happens  to 
be.  as  you  said,  9.75,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  raising  that  price  parity 
would  cause  any  administrative  difficulty  other  than  that  which  they 
already  have. 

Mr.  Gore.  'Now,  they  said  they  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
deciding  as  to  just  which  farmer  they  would  pay  the  9.75. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Well,  1  am  of  the  opinion  Mr.  Perkins  must  have 
assumed  that  there  were  certain  things  in  your  proposal,  and  in  the 
proposal  which  Mr.  O’Neal  made,  which  were  not  in  there. 

If  you  will  notice,  in  Mr.  O'Neal’s  proposal  he  said  if  they  made 
any  purchases  of  these  goods  that  the  Department  wanted  expanded 
production  on,  that  they  would  be  made  at  parity. 

That  is  a  very  simple  proposition.  That  is  just  buying  at  parity 
instead  of  at  some  other  price  which  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the 
administration. 

I  am  really  unable  to  see  what  Mr.  Perkins  made  by  his  state¬ 
ments.  They  did  not  seem  to  square  with  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Gore.  Let  us  take  some  other  commodity.  Of  course,  in  buy¬ 
ing  hogs,  before  we  leave  that,  they  generally  go  into  the  open 
market  and  do  that  as  a  bidder  on  the  market;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  correct,  in  some  places;  yes,  sir;  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  Gore.  How  else  do  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Randolph.  The  Surplus  Marketing  Administration? 

Mr.  Gore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  just  how  they  do  that; 
I  do  not  know  that.  But  what  I  said  was  if  you  can  buy  at  9  cents 
without  much  administrative  difficulty  you  can  buy  them  at  9.75 
without  much  administrative  difficulty.  I  do  not  see  how  that  change 
would  affect  the  method  used  or  cause  the  employment  of  any  addi¬ 
tional  people,  or  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gore.  In  other  words,  you  take  the  position  it  is  as  difficult  for 
them  to  make  the  announcement  at  $9  as  it  would  have  been  if  they 
had  made  it  at  $9.75? 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  Of  course,  I  am  a 
layman,  and  I  am  not  experienced  in  all  the  things  Mr.  Perkins  does, 
but  that  seems  obvious  to  me. 

Mr.  Gore.  Would  the  same  thing  apply  to  15-cent  poultry? 

Mr.  Randolph.  It  seems  so  to  me. 

Mr.  Gore.  What  about  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  All  products. 

Mr.  Gore.  And  cheese? 

Mr.  Randolph.  And  cheese;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gore.  The  reason  I  was  asking  this  is  that  it  is  really  the  only 
valid  objection  that  has  been  raised. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  grapefruit. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  think  it  is  a  specious  argument  against  the  amendment 
to  say  that  parity  on  grapefruit  is  at  an  unconscionable  figure. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  opinion,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  long  ago  have  made  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  the  correction  of  any  parity  prices  that  are  unreasonable,  and  they 
can  do  that  now,  and  of  course,  the  eleventh  hour  is  not  too  late. 
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Mr.  Gore.  Of  course,  you  do  not  think  an  erroneous  definition  of 
parity  or  a  fallacious  definition  of  parity  should  be  raised  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  a  valid  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  do  not,  because  if  some  of  these  products  are  out 
of  line  they  should  be  corrected  by  Congress,  and  the  Department  can 
recommend  correction. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Mr.  Gore,  will  you  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  Gore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Monroney.  I  am  trying  to  get  this  reasoning  behind  hogs. 
Do  you  not  think  that  instead  of  fixing  the  price  at  parity  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department,  by  fixing  a  minimum  or  sustained  price  of  $9, 
is  helping  the  price  of  hogs  reach  parity  by  their  own  steam;  in 
other  words,  giving  it  momentum  to  reach  parity  of  its  own  accord? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Of  course,  they  may  feel  that  way;  but,  as  Mr. 
O’Neal  pointed  out,  if  you  do  bring  about  a  big  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hogs,  and  take,  for  example,  if  the  English  buy  hogs  from 
Canada  instead  of  us  and  we  have  a  great  surplus  on  hand,  I  imagine 
the  price  would  go  below  9  cents  instead  of  above  it. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Then  it  would  take  more  Government  funds  by 
almost  10  percent  to  support  parity  rather  than  the  $9  guaranteed 
price  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Ten  percent  ?  Not  quite  that. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Not  quite  that.  But  consider  this  paragraph  3  in 
Mr.  O'Neal’s  statement : 

Require  that  all  purchases  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  be  directed 
toward  the  restoration  of  parity  prices  and  that  no  purchases  be  made  at  less 
than  85  percent  of  parity  whenever  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect.  No  commodi¬ 
ties  purchased  either  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  should  be  released  for  disposition  in  domestic  markets 
except  for  relief  at  less  than  parity  prices. 

To  me  that  seems  a  much  easier  way  to  do  this  thing  than  Mr. 
Gore’s  amendment,  because  it  does  put  a  cap  on  the  commodities 
which  might  be  produced  in  great  excesses.  It  pegs  the  price  at 
85  percent. 

I  believe  these  men  realize  that  historically  the  base  index  shows 
that  there  has  always  been  some  fluctuation.  They  are  trying  to  let 
it  reach  parity  by  giving  a  floor  under  the  ceiling;  through  this  sup¬ 
port  it  will  reach  parity  of  its  own  accord. 

It  seems  to  me  like  this  is  much  more  sound  language  than  that 
which  we  previously  had  before  us. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Gore,  what  Mr.  O’Neal  presented  in  his  state¬ 
ment,  the  one,  two,  three  points,  there,  is  what  w7e  are  recommending. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Then  the  great  bugaboo  is  the  announcement  that 
the  stocks  might  be  dumped  to  force  down  prices,  and  I  believe  his 
statement  was  that  they  cannot  be  dumped. 

I  believe  your  administrative  difficulties  are  really  going  to  cause 
you  plenty  of  headaches  and  get  into  an  endless  rigamarole  of  red 
tape  on  how  much  should  be  produced  under  the  present  amendment. 
But  I  believe,  it  could  be  solved  with  paragraph  3. 

Mr.  Randolph.  We  recommended  paragraph  3. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Would  you  recommend  that  in  preference  to  Mr. 
Gore’s  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  endorse  Mr.  O’Neal’s  statement. 
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Mr.  Moxroney.  I  did  not  get  that.  Did  you  say  something  about 
.a  substitute  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  What  I  said  was  that  I  endorsed  Mr.  O'Neal’s 
statement. 

I  did  not  say  that  in  the  beginning  because  I  assumed  that  it  was 
understood  I  did. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Would  you  clear  up  that  point?  Did  you  recom¬ 
mend  1,  2.  and  3  as  a  substitute  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  think  that  question  should  be  directed  to  Mr. 
O'Neal. 

Do  you  recommend  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  Gore  amendment? 

Mr.  O'Neal.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  correct.  It  is  our  intention  to  recommend 
these  principles  or  these  recommendations  here  as  a  basis  for  an 
.amendment  which  would  substitute  for  the  Gore  amendment  Of 
course,  this  is  not  written  out  in  the  form  of  a  law. 

Mr.  Crawford.  1  think  the  weakness  of  the  Gore  amendment  would 
be  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  would  not  need  to  buy  a  thing  they  could  do  without 
outside  of  the  five  basic  commodities,  by  letting  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  get  its  fund  from  an  emergency  fund  or  some 
other  funds,  and  so  we  would  defeat  parity  by  putting  in  that 
language. 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  is  a  prohibition. 

Mr.  Randolph.  It  will  prohibit  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  doing  anything  that  might  possibly  prevent  the  farmer 
from  getting  parity. 

Mr.  Crawford.  No.  It  provides  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  use 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  funds. 

I  believe  the  safeguards  on  what  you  are  trying  to  do  are  more 
clearly  set  out  under  paragraph  3  than  it  would  be  under  the  present 
amendment. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  well  to  clear  up  the 
recommendations  here  in  this  one  respect. 

I  believe  the  recommendation  is  that  purchases  would  be  made  at 
100  percent  of  parity  when  farmers  are  asked  to  expand  their  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  a  national  emergency,  and  it  establishes  a  minimum 
price  to  stimulate  production  for  this  purpose. 

And  No.  3  has  reference  to  other  crops  whenever  marketing  quotas 
on  such  crops  are  in  effect,  and  that  is  85  percent, 

I  think  Mr.  O'Neal’s  recommendations  are  in  accord  with  the  intent 
and  principle  of  the  Gore  amendment. 

Mr.  Dewey.  May  I  ask  a  question  on  the  matter  of  selectivity? 

Mr.  Randolph.  There  is  some  difference  in  approach;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dewey.  You  are  speaking  of  Mr.  O'Neal’s  recommendations 
and  you  mentioned  hogs,  the  possible  overproduction  of  them. 

In  this  connection  could  not  there  be  a  basic  purchase  and  sale 
price  near  parity,  to  apply  to  those  commodities  in  which  there  is  a 
shortage.  And  for  those  commodities  in  which  there  is  a  surplus,  a 
price  set  not  as  close  to  parity.  Could  not  there  be  a  control  in 
this  way  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself  clear  or  not. 
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Mr.  Randolph.  As  I  understand  your  question,  that  is  what  we 
recommended  here. 

Mr.  Dewey.  That  is  what  you  recommended  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  If  I  understand  your  question;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dewey.  That  there  be  a  selectivity  in  prices? 

Mr.  Randolph.  This  is  in  connection  with  purchases,  not  in  con¬ 
nection  with  sales.  Sales  are  100  percent  in  both  cases. 

But  in  connection  with  purchases  you  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  at  100  percent  and  one  at  85  percent. 

M  r.  Gore.  Mr.  Perkins  referred  to  this  announcement  of  April  3 
yesterday  as  supporting  prices. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gore.  Now,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  use  that  term,  but  I 
must  confess  I  did  not  understand  the  announcement  to  mean  that. 
Did  you  understand  the  announcement  of  April  3  to  mean  that  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  It  so  happens  I  did  personally,  but  very  few  people 
did  from  what  I  have  heard  from  talking  to  people. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  did  not  read  that  into  the  statement. 

Mr.  Randolph.  It  is  possible  that  someone  told  me  that  or  some¬ 
thing  is  the  reason  I  did  get  that  impression. 

Most  folks  I  have  talked  to  got  the  same  impression  you  did. 

Mr.  (  tore.  I  wonder  if  you  would  furnish  at  this  point,  if  you  do 
have  a  copy  of  that  announcement,  or  if  the  Bureau  has  a  copy  of 
the  announcement,  for  the  record  a  copy  of  it  and  put  it  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Randolph.  We  will  be  delighted  to  rile  that,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  folows :) 

Exhibit  < ' 

X 

Washington,  I>.  C.,  April  3,  193)1. 

c?~ 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Announces  Program  To  Increase 

Supplies  of  Some  Foods 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  today  an  expansion  of  the  ever- 
liormal  granary  program  into  a  food  program  designed  to  assure  ample  supplies 
for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  nations  resisting  aggression. 

Under  the  expanded  program  the  production  of  pork,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and 
poultry  will  he  stimulated  through  the  support  of  prices  over  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1943,  at  levels  remunerative  to  producers.  Other  phases  of  the  program 
include : 

1.  Continuation  of  the  existing  corn-loan  program  for  1941  and  1942. 

2.  Continuation  of  the  policy  of  making  loan  corn  available  to  producers  at  the 
loan  rate  plus  certain  carrying  charges. 

3.  Allowing  producers  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  to  increase  corn 
acreage  up  to  their  usual  acreage.  These  producers  would  not  receive  corn 
payments. 

4.  No  corn-marketing  quotas  for  the  1941  crop. 

Assuming  continuation  of  existing  price  relationships  and  taking  seasonal  price 
variations  into  account,  the  Department  will  make  purchases  in  the  open  market 
to  support  long-term  prices  (Chicago  basis)  at  levels  approximately  as  follows: 


Commodity : 

Hogs,  hundredweight _  _  $9. 00 

Dairy  products  (basis  of  butter,  pound) _  .31 

Chickens,  pound _  .  15 

Eggs,  dozen _  .22 
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It  was  pointed  out  that  these  prices  would  be  subject  to  the  customary  com¬ 
mercial  differentials  for  market  grades  and  qualities. 

The  Government’s  purchases  in  the  open  market  will  he  used  to  accumulate 
reserve  supplies  of  food.  These  supplies  can  be  used  for  transfer  to  the  British 
and  other  countries  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  for  release  upon 
the  market  in  case  of  unwarranted  speculative  price  increases,  to  meet  requests 
from  the  Red  Cross  for  shipment  to  war-refugee  areas,  and  for  direct  distribution 
through  school-lunch  programs  or  through  State  welfare  departments  to  public- 
aid  families.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  a  full  and  complete  coordina¬ 
tion  of  these  purchases  with  those  being  made  for  our  armed  forces. 

Under  the  program  farmers  will  be  urged  to:  (a)  Increase  pork  production  by 
feeding  hogs  to  heavier  weights  and  by  increasing  farrowing  of  pigs;  (b)  in¬ 
crease  dairy  production  by  feeding  cows  more  grain  and  by  milking  more  cows; 
(c)  encourage  additional  production  of  poultry  by  increasing  the  size  of  flocks. 

Although  producers  in  the  commercial-corn  areas  will  not  receive  corn  payments 
or  be  eligible  for  corn  loans  if  they  plant  up  to  their  usual  acreage,  there  will  be  no 
reduction  in  other  payments  if  the  usual  acreage  of  corn  is  not  exceeded. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  remove  operation  of  marketing  quotas  in  the  case  of  national  emer¬ 
gency  or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  export  demand. 

“Obviously,”  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard  said,  “the  compara¬ 
tively  few  producers  in  commercial  corn  areas  who  wish  to  plant  up  to  their  usual 
acreage  of  corn  in  order  to  have  feed  for  increased  dairy,  poultry,  and  livestock 
production  will  wish  and  should  have  at  this  time  assurances  that  there  will  be  no 
corn-marketing  quotas  on  the  1841  crop.  Because  of  the  ample  feed  supplies  on 
hand  in  the  country,  however,  most  producers  should  plant  within  their  corn 
allotments. 

“It  is  time,”  Secretary  Wickard  said,  “to  begin  converting  our  ever-normal 
granary  supplies  into  ever-normal  food  supplies. 

“We  have  conducted  intensive  studies  of  the  needs  of  the  United  States,  Eng¬ 
land.  and  other  democracies.  We  believe  we  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  most 
agricultural  commodities.  Largest  supplies  of  some  pork,  dairy,  and  poultry 
products  will  be  needed,  however,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  British  Isles,  and  in 
Europe  for  several  years,  irrespective  of  the  duration  of  the  war.  In  Europe 
foundation  herds  and  flocks  are  being  rapidly  depleted.  Even  in  normal  times 
many  Americans  need  more  of  these  protective  food  products.  Because  of  the  ever- 
normal  granary  feed  supplies  are  abundant,  and  farmers  will  only  be  too  glad  to 
increase  their  production  of  pork,  dairy  products,  poultry,  and  eggs  if  prices  make 
it  profitable  to  grow  more  of  these  foods.  Consumers  should  realize  that  fair 
returns  to  farmers  for  the  food  products  mentioned  are  the  best  assurance  not  only 
of  ample  supplies  but,  in  the  long  run,  of  fair  prices  to  consumers. 

“This  ever-normal  food-supply  program  will,  we  feel,  stimulate  sufficient  in¬ 
creases  in  production  to  insure  that  food  supplies  will  be  adequate  for  all  needs 
here  and  abroad.  Consequently  there  should  he  no  danger  of  run-away  markets 
for  any  of  these  food  products.  Should  unwarranted  speculation  drive  prices 
up  to  unduly  high  levels  at  any  time,  the  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
will  be  released  to  stabilize  prices  and  maintain  them  at  reasonable  levels,  hinder 
this  ever-normal  food  program  consumers  will  be  protected  and  farmers  will 
benefit  by  selling  more  products  at  fairer  prices  than  those  that  have  prevailed 
during  the  past  few  years.” 

The  Secretary  said  the  plan  to  increase  the  production  of  food  emphasized  that 
national  farm  programs  are  adjustment  programs  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

“Since  these  programs  began  we  have  pointed  out  that  they  could)  be  used  to 
increase  production,”  Secretary  Wickard  said,  “and  that  farmers  would  like 
nothing  better  than  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  fact. 

“Furthermore,  the  soil  conservation  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  8 
years  has  put  farmers  in  a  position  to  produce  more  and  to  produce  it  without  the 
soil  destruction  that  took  place  during  the  first  World  War. 

“I  do  not  want  this  food  plan  to  be  misunderstood.  This  action  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  scrap  our  farm  programs  and  rush  out  to  produce  more  of  every 
farm  commodity  without  regard  for  our  soil  or  what  this  country  and  the  other 
democracies  will  need.  To  do  this  would  be  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  first 
war  and  would  injure  everyone  concerned. 

“This  is  not  the  time  to  waste  soil  fertility  and  farmers'  efforts  by  producing 
without  regard  to  actual  requirements.  It  is  only  common  sense  to  produce 
more  of  the  commodities  we  need  and  to  hold  down  on  production  of  the  com¬ 
modities  we  don’t  need  and  aren’t  likely  to  need. 
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“For  example,  we  are  proceeding  with  plans  for  a  marketing-quota  referendum 
on  wheat  May  31.  The  world  carry-over  of  wheat  on  July  1,  1941,  is  expected  to  he 
around  the  record  carry-over  on  July  1,  1940,  of  1,400,000,000  bushels.  The  carry¬ 
over  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  be  380,000,000  bushels,  over  150,000,000 
bushels  more  than  the  average  for  the  10-year  period  1930-39.  which,  in  turn,  was 
higher  than  the  previous  10-year  average.  For  various  reasons  England  isn’t 
taking  much  of  our  wheat  and  continental  Europe  is  almost  completely  cut  off 
as  a  market.  For  the  protection  of  growers  we  need  to  take  steps  that  will  reduce 
the  production  of  wheat,  just  as  we  need  to  increase  the  production  of  pork,  dairy 
products,  and  some  other  foods. 

“Wheat  can  almost  immediately  be  converted  into  bread  and  other  foods,  but 
substantial  increases  in  meat  supplies  must  be  planned  in  advance.  Generally 
speaking,  the  supply  situation  of  wheat  is  the  situation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
some  minor  commodities,  and  the  Department  plans  to  do  what  it  can  to  prevent 
additions  to  burdensome  surpluses  of  these  crops. 

“Agriculture  is  perhaps  better  prepared  than  any  other  industry  to  contribute 
fully  to  national  defense.  Through  national  programs  for  agriculture,  farmers 
have  the  machinery  to  produce  abundantly  and  efficiently.  Given  reasonable 
returns  on  their  products,  farmers  will  continue  to  produce  abundantly  and 
efficiently.” 


STATEMENT  OF  COMMISSIONERS  HENDERSON  AND  ELLIOTT 

Supplementing  Secretary  Wickard’s  statement  today,  National  Defense  Advisory 
Council  Commissioners  Leon  Henderson  and  Harriett  Elliott  said  that  the  new  food 
program  had  been  worked  out  after  consultation  with  their  offices  and  that  it  had 
their  approval  as  a  price  and  supply  stabilization  measure. 

“Tins  program,”  they  said,  “contemplates  moderate  price  increases  for  certain 
commodities  over  the  2-year  period  which  will  cover  the  costs  of  additional  pro¬ 
duction  required  during  the  coming  year.  At  the  same  time  it  should  forestall 
more  extreme  price  advances  later  on  by  insuring  consumers  of  adequate  supplies. 

“The  prices  set  forth  in  Secretary  Wickard’s  statement  are  an  assurance  to 
consumers,  as  well  as  producers.  Our  offices  have  arranged  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  all  stages  in  this  program  and  to  advise 
with  it  on  purehase-and-sale  operations  as  these  affect  prices.  In  the  event  of 
unwarranted  or  speculative  advances  we  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  liquidation 
of  supplies  to  maintain  price  stability.  At  the  same  time  we  intend  to  watch 
processors’  and  distributors’  margins  to  make  certain  that  there  are  no  increases 
in  these  spreads  as  a  consequence  of  the  program. 

“It  is  particularly  important  that  consumers  and  the  Government  be  given  the 
benefit  of  current  prices  on  stocks  now  held  by  processors  and  distributors  and 
which  were  acquired  at  prices  below  those  which  will  be  maintained  henceforth.” 

Mr.  Gore.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  wliy  the  farmers  should  be 
asked  to  produce  things  at  less  than  parity  when  every  other  item 
that  has  been  furnished  is  on  a  profitable  basis? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  think  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  expect  the  farmers 
to  produce  food  for  defense  at  less  than  a  parity  price  or  a  fair  ex¬ 
change  value,  when  both  labor  and  industry  are  profiting  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  for  defense. 

Mr.  Gore.  Of  course,  you  as  a  representative  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
will  state  that  the  farmers  are  willing  to  make  as  much  sacrifice  as 
anybody. 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Would  it  not  be  pretty  good  business  if  you  were  a 
cotton  farmer  if  you  had  a  little  acreage  there  that  permitted  you  to 
raise  hogs  as  well  as  some  cattle  to  be  under  guaranty  of  85  percent 
of  parity  and  figuring  on  the  guaranteed  lower  price  of  hope  prices 
would  go  up  to  parity?  It  would  not  be  a  sacrifice  on  your  farm  pro¬ 
duction  if  you  got  85  percent?  You  would  not  take  a  great  gamble 
on  the  thing,  would  you? 
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Mr.  R  andolpii.  I  am  a  cotton  farmer,  and  I  do  produce  hogs,  and 
I  believe  1  am  entitled  to  100  percent  of  parity  if  the  Government  asks 
that  the  production  of  hogs  be  expanded  for  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  Dewey.  [  did  not  hear.  Did  you  say  “be  abandoned*’? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  said  “be  expanded  for  defense  purposes.” 

Mr.  Monroney.  Being  a  prudent  farmer,  and  knowing  the  demands 
for  high  protein  food  is  going  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it  is  now 
as  a  practical  farmer  and  a  prudent  farmer,  would  not  you  already 
have  increased  your  hog  production  to  a  certain  extent  anyway  with¬ 
out  even  an  85-percent  floor? 

Mr.  R  andolpii.  T  could  not  answer  that.  I  have  not  increased  it 
\ery  much,  if  any. 

Mr.  Monroney.  You  have  or  you  have  not? 

Mr.  Randolph.  T  have  not. 

Mr.  Monroney.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  have  not  in  recent  months. 

1  have  about  the  same  number  of  hogs  that  I  had  last  year. 

I  might  have,  if  I  had  been  prudent,  as  you  said. 

Mr.  Monroney.  No:  I  think  you  have  been  a  very  good  farmer.  But 
I  was  just  wondering  if  studying  the  national  situation  if  you  had  not 
shifted  your  production  a  little  bit  and  gone  into  it  to  a  greater 
degree. 

Mr.  Randolph.  There  is  quite  a  problem  of  feeding  and  So  many 
other  factors  that  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Monroney.  With  the  100  percent  guaranteed  parity  price  you 
would  go  ahead  with  greater  hog  production? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  do  not  think  this  particular  item  here  is  going  to 
affect  my  particular  hog  production  either  way. 

If  the  Government  wants  more  hogs  for  defense  I.  of  course,  would 
be  willing  to  produce  them. 

As  1  said,  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  a  personal  matter,  and,  as  I  said, 
I  think  all  farmers  are  entitled  to  100  percent  of  parity  on  their  hogs. 

T  do  not  agree  with  your  85-percent  idea  with  the  hope  that  it 
might  go  up  to  100  percent,  because  that  might  be  just  hope. 

Mi'.  Smith.  You  represent,  I  understand,  your  organization  in 
Alabama:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yes,  sir.  I  live  in  Alabama,  and  I  am  president 
of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Smith.  1  take  it  your  though  and  philosophy  on  this  whole 
whole  program  is  representative  of  your  organization  throughout  the 
country ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Well.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  early  part  of  the  revolution  in  Russia,  if  you 
will  go  back  and  read  the  speeches  and  propaganda  put  out  by  Leinin 
and  his  associates,  you  will  see  that  stress  was  placed  upon  the  need 
of  rescuing  the  farmers.  That  apparently  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  early  revolutionists. 

As  their  program  developed  industrial  groups  in  the  municipal¬ 
ities  and  cities  eventually  got  control  of  the  whole  program,  and 
then  immediately  took  advantage  of  their  position  and  operated  to 
the  detriment  of  the  very  people  in  whose  behalf  the  Communist 
leaders  had  originally  vehemently  protested. 
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We  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  process  of  centralizing  all  the 
powers  of  government.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  very  little  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  developing  absolutism,  or 
totalitarianism. 

The  point  is  this:  Suppose  we  arrive  at  a  place  where  this  power 
is  virtually  complete,  is  it  not  likely  the  nonfarm  industrail  group 
of  the  United  States  will  do  precisely  what  the  same  group  did  in 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Of  course,  in  your  question  you  made  certain  as¬ 
sumptions  with  which  I  must  respectfully  say  1  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  do  not  agree?  Would  you  mind  saying  what  they 
a  re  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  1  could  not  repeat  your  words,  but  as  I  understand 
you,  you  seemed  to  be  saying  that  we  were  not  preserving  democracy  in 
this  country,  and  I  would  disagree  with  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  do  not  disagree,  though,  with  the  statement  that 
the  Russian - 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  am  not  acquainted  nor  have  I  read  (he  matter  you 
refer  to  on  the  Russian  situation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  put  the  question  this  way - 

Mr.  Randolph  (interposing).  I  think  I  can  answer  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  do  not  agree  we  are  developing  totalitarianism 
or  absolutism  in  this  country,  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  at  all 
that  we  might? 

Mi-.  Randolph.  I  might  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  AVe  are 
asking  Congress,  which  is  representative  of  the  people,  to  set  up  cer¬ 
tain  standards  here  for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
follow,  and  I  think  that  is  a  democratic  principle,  and  I  think  Con¬ 
gress  should  set  such  standards  rather  than  leaving  them  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  an  executive  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Government.  I 
think  that  would  help  further  in  the  preservation  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  us  put  it  this  way:  Suppose  it  develops  that  this 
power  is  centralized  and  becomes  absolute,  can  you  see  the  danger 
there  would  lie  to  the  agricultural  group?  I  am  saying  suppose  this 
would  take  place;  I  am  not  saying  it  will;  can  you  see  the  danger  to 
the  agricultural  group? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  believe  your  question  is,  if  too  much  power  is 
centralized  in  the  Federal  Government  would  there  be  some  danger  to 
the  agricultural  group? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  the  power  would  be  in  the  control  of  the  non¬ 
farm  industrial  group. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Of  course,  I  come  from  a  section  which  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  for  States'  rights,  and  as  a  general  principle  I  do  not 
necessarily  favor  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  make  a  blanket  statement  on  the  subject  I  think  it  would 
take  quite  a  while  and  we  would  have  to  define  our  terms  more  exactly, 
because  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  mean  when  you  say  central¬ 
ization  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  us  confine  it  to  this  one  point :  I  am  merely  asking 
if  such  a  thing  should  develop  can  you  see  the  danger  of  the  nonfarm 
industrial  group  getting  control  and  taking  advantage  of  the  farm 
group  ? 
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Mr.  Randolph.  I  do  not  contemplate  a  situation  here  in  this  country 
such  as  occurred  in  Russia.  The  situation  here  is  quite  different  to 
that  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion,  and  I  will  make  it  very  brief. 
I  think  there  is  very  grave  danger.  I  think  the  course  we  are  pursuing 
at  the  present  time  is  identical  with  the  course  pursued  in  Russia,  I 
feel  what  may  happen  here  is  the  centralization  of  this  control  to  a 
point  where  the  nonfarm  industrial  group  may  have  complete  control, 
and  then  where  will  the  farmers’  interest  be? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  might  say  that  for  many  years  the  financial  in¬ 
terests  and  the  industrialists  of  this  country  did  have  too  much  control 
of  public  questions. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Randolph.  Thank  you  for  your 
statement. 

Mr.  O’Neal,  who  else  have  you? 

Mr.  O'Neal.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  California,  the  great  State  that  pro¬ 
duces  fruits  and  vegetables,  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Alex  Johnson,  an  employee 
of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  farm  matters. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALEX  JOHNSON,  AN  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE 
CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  prepared  statement  in  writing? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir.  I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  to  address  my  remarks  to  Mr.  Gore’s  amendment 
and  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Farm  Bureau  for  amending  his  proposal. 

1  read  Mr.  Gore’s  amendment  with  very  much  interest,  because 
we  have  been  working  for  parity  for  all  commodities  for  quite  a  long 
time  without  very  much  success.  However,  in  trying  to  apply  that 
to  our  experiences  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  it  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  it  might  prove  a  disservice  to  agriculture  by  putting  it 
in  the  words  it  is  in.  I  concur  in  the  suggested  changes  recommended 
by  President  O’Neal. 

In  my  experiences  of  the  last  few  years,  along  with  growers  of 
different  commodities,  I  have  had  to  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  asking  for  loans  to  stabilize  the  situation  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  various  crops.  We  may  have  asked  for  assistance  at  a  certain 
price  per  unit  of  the  commodity  and  not  have  received  our  request, 
but  we  have  noticed  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  entire  funds  of 
the  Department  have  been  used,  so  that  apparently  they  have  used 
all  the  funds  amongst  all  the  petitioners  for  assistance. 

It  appeared  to  me  then  if  it  was  mandatory  upon  that  Department 
that  they  must  use  these  funds  at  parity  for  every  commodity  that 
the  funds  would  not  be  sufficient  and  would  not  lie  of  assistance  to 
all  groups  that  need  help.  For  that  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
statement  worked  out  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  as 
read  by  Mr.  O’Neal,  which  was  intended  to  be  suggestions  for  amend¬ 
ing  the  Gore  amendment. 

Under  item  No.  1  of  that,  which  is  addressed  to  those  commodities 
of  which  the  Government  tries  to  stimulate  production,  a  thing  which 
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has  not  been  brought  out  before  this  committee  in  the  testimony  today 
or  yesterday  relates  to  some  of  the  things  involved  when  a  farmer 
responds  to'the  request  of  the  Government  that  he  extend  his  produc¬ 
tion.  If  a  patriotic  farmer  today  was  to  decide  to  respond  to  the 
request  for  additional  production  and  put  in  a  string  of  dairy  cows, 
before  he  went  out  to  buy  his  string  of  dairy  cows,  assuming  he 
owns  his  land,  he  would  have  to  spend  $150  per  head  of  cattle  to 
put  up  housing  for  them  on  the  farm  in  conformity  with  the  sanitary 
regulations  that  apply  today. 

If  he  was  going  to  put  in  a  commercial  flock  of  chickens  for  egg 
production  he  would  have  to  spend  $4  per  head  of  the  number  of 
poultry  lie  was  going  to  put  in,  laying  birds  that  he  was  going  to 
put  in,  after  he  owned  his  land,  for  housing  and  facilities  for  the 
flock  before  he  could  go  into  business. 

He  is  only  asked  to  go  into  business  in  an  emergency  for  an  emerg¬ 
ency  period.  Now  there  are  none  of  us  who  hope  that  the  emergency 
will  last  long  enough  for  him  to  get  his  money  back  out  of  his  capital 
investment. 

Most  of  you  remember  how  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  farm  prices 
broke  and  the  demand  ceased. 

You  heard  yesterday  that  the  Department  is  going  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  white  beans  by  35  percent,  and  I  can  remember  very 
well  when  many  farmers  were  trying  very  hard  to  find  a  market  at  75 
cents  a  hundred  for  those  beans  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  after  they 
had  produced  them. 

Section  1  is  mandatory  that  loans  should  be  made  available.  It  is 
not  that  the  Secretary  has  agreed  to  underwrite  the  price  to  1942, 
because  that  is  not  very  greatly  needed. 

The  real  difficulty  is  going  to  come  when  the  demand  ceases  and 
somebody  has  to  support  the  market  for  beef  products  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  or  support  the  market  for  poultry,  because  we  do  not  need  the 
quantity  of  them  any  more. 

With  reference  to  the  third  item,  this  requires  that  all  purchases 
by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  be  directed  toward  restora¬ 
tion  of  parity  prices.  It  does  not  provide  in  every  case  that  they  will 
have  to  approximate  parity  prices.  But  if  the  money  that  is  available 
is  honestly  expended  in  an  effort  that  is  directed  toward  restoration  of 
parity  prices,  I  think  that  that  is  all  we  as  farmers  could  ask  in  the 
case  of  the  commodities  on  which  there  is  no  production  control  or 
marketing  quotas,  and  of  which  the  Government  is  not  asking  growers 
to  increase  their  production. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  matter  of  the  new  use  for  grapefruit,  which 
has  been  developed  at  this  hearing.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  found 
grapefruit  used  for  “red  herring.”  But  we  do  recognize  that  the  prices 
are  very  much  out  of  line,  and  it  is  a  surprise  that  some  effort  has  not 
been  made  by  the  administration  to  submit  to  the  Congress  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  establishment  of  parities  that  are  in  line  with  each 
other  on  some  of  these  crops  that  are  out  of  line. 

Mr.  Gore.  You  are  not  undertaking  to  uphold  the  parity  floor  of 
grapefruit  under  the  present  definition  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  lived  in  California  4  years  before  I  tasted  a  grape¬ 
fruit,  from  1906  to  1910,  because  they  were  out  of  my  price  class.  And, 
of  course,  it  took  quite  a  little  while  after  that  before  I  was  a  regular 
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consumer  of  grapefruit.  As  the  production  increased  the  price  came 
down.  And  I  think  it  is  just  illustrative  of  the  thing  that  has  proven 
itself  many  times  in  agriculture,  which  is  that  you  must  not  have 
aristocrats  among  the  agricultural  commodities. 

Any  commodity  that  gets  very  much  out  of  line  in  price  invites 
production  from  other  producers  until  it  usually  goes  from  pretty 
near  the  top  to  very  close  to  the  bottom.  Grapefruit  today  is  among 
those  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Gore.  You  suggested  there  that  you,  as  a  representative  farmer, 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  requirement  that  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  use  their  purchasing  power  to  bring  about  parity 
prices  ?  Was  not  that  what  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  To  be  directed  toward  it.  I  had  reference  in  this 
statement  only  to  those  commodities  which  do  not  have  production 
control  or  marketing  quotas  or  which  the  Government  is  not  asking 
growers  to  increase  their  production  for  national-defense  purposes. 
Under  these  conditions  I  favor  the  mandatory  restrictions  advocated 
by  Mr.  O’Neal.  There  may  be  some  commodities  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Gore,  that  would  not  dare  approximate  parity.  They  might  be 
afraid  of  the  results.  In  such  sases  it  would  be  necessary  to  revise  the 
parity  goal. 

Mr.  Gore.  Do  I  understand  your  position  there  is  synonymous  with 
the  position  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  recommenda¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  in  entire  agreement. 

Mr.  Gore.  You  recognize,  then,  that  there  is  a  very  vital  difference, 
as  Mr.  Perkins  said  yesterday,  between  a  basic  and  a.  perishable 
commodity  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  they  are  both  produced  by  farmers  who  are 
striving  to  get  parity. 

But  let  me  use  this  as  an  illustration,  just  as  an  illustration:  Let 
us  suppose  today  that  English  walnuts  have  a  parity  price  of  16  cents  I, 
a  pound.  The  walnut  producers  might  be  afraid  today  to  go  to  16 
cents  a  pound  because  of  inviting  imports  from  foreign  countries. 
They  might  elect  to  keep  the  price  low  because  of  the  thing  that  | 
parity  might  be  doing  to  them. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Would  not  they  be  afraid  of  a  purchaser’s  shift 
into  pecans  or  some  other  nut? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  are  all  fighting  together  against  cashews  and 
other  forms  of  nuts  which  take  the  market  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  some  other  commodi¬ 
ties  in  competition  with  them  on  which  the  parity  price  would  be  at 
a  great  variance?  I  do  not  have  those  in  mind,  but  it  seems  to  me  | 
like  strawberries  would  be  in  competition  with  other  fruits  and  ber-  ’ 
ries,  and  if  parity  price  was  used  it  might  be  worse  than  if  it  were 
not,  if  a  situation  occurred,  as  you  say,  like  on  the  English  walnuts  ! 
where  prices  are  kept  down  to  a  domestic  price  that  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  is  the  case.  Of  course,  if  all  of  them  , 
went  up  you  would  meet  domestic  competition.  Take,  for  instance, 
you  might  have  a  heavy  crop  of  apples  this  year,  and  actually  the 
farmer  might  be  well  pleased  with  parity  because  of  the  crop  he  has 
to  sell. 
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Mr.  Monroney.  I  think  you  are  exactly  right  on  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  might  cost  him  $75  an  acre  to  take  care  of  his 
ground,  and  if  he  had  a  double  crop  it  would  only  be  the  cost  of 
the  apples  and  marketing,  and  he  would  be  that  much  better  oil. 

Mr.  Monroney.  If  we  buy  certain  crops  at  less  than  parity  we 
might  be  defeating  our  own  purposes,  rather  than  supporting  the 
prices. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of;  yes. 

Mr.  Gore.  You  would  suggest  in  lieu  of  the  absolute  requirement 
that  there  be  purchased - 

Mr.  Johnson  (interposing).  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Gore.  Then  you  would  suggest  in  lieu  of  the  absolute  require* 
ment,  that  purchases  be  made  not  below  parity,  that  they  lie  made  by 
the  agency  with  the  intent  of  bringing  the  commodity  to  parity  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  right ;  in  order  to  create  a  parity  of  income. 

Mr.  Gore.  Of  course,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  but  again  I  am  referring  only  to  those  com¬ 
modities  which  are  not  included  in  the  conditions  I  have  already 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Gore.  Is  that  the  position  which  you  are  suggesting? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  On  sonie  of  these  special  crops  the  remarks 
which  I  make  might  not  be  directed  to  all  commodities  that  do  not 
have  so  much  competition  among  themselves  in  foreign  competition, 
but  I  am  intending  to  include  those  I  am  speaking  about  which  are 
in  this  peculiar  position. 

Mr.  Gore.  Just  which  ones  are  you  speaking  about? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  could  not  list  them  all.  I  would  be  thinking  about 
most  of  the  fruit  and  nuts  and  most  of  the  vegetables. 

Mr.  Gore.  Are  you  speaking  for  any  of  the  commodities  which  were 
mentioned  in  the  April  3  announcement? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  we  have  covered  those  in  this  section  1.  They 
are  very  definitely  covered  in  the  first  recommendation,  which  is  No.  1. 

I  am  addressing  myself  to  what  we  usually  speak  of  as  specialty 
crops,  on  which  we  have  no  marketing  quotas  or  production  control, 
and  which  are  not  included  in  the  group  referred  to  in  recommenda¬ 
tion  No.  1. 

Mr.  Monroney.  The  point  is  right  there  that  the  amendment  should 
he  so  drawn  to  at  least  specify  the  demand  crops  we  are  trying  to 
increase  production  on,  and  give  them  protection  up  to  100  percent. 
Then  on  the  other  ones  where  there  is  no  great  national  emergency 
to  increase  the  production  let  them  have  the  market  support  to  boost 
them  along  on  a  general  policy  in  order  to  bring  about  as  near  parity 
as  is  advantageous  to  the  industry  itself. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  have  these  hearings  printed? 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  has  been  said  about  it,  but  I  assume  they 

will  be. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  only  reason  I  asked  is  because  several  hearings  we 
have  had  on  bills  were  not  printed. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  discussion  on  the  IT  F.  C.  was  execu¬ 
tive,  and  the  things  discussed  were  such  that  it  was  not  thought 
desirable. 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  think  so  either. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  case  I  presume  everybody  will  want  the 
hearings  printed.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Monroney.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  one  more  question,  if  you 
do  not  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Monroney.  If  we  establish  parity  prices  for  these  five  needed 
defense  commodities,  as  has  been  discussed  here,  you  agree  we  want 
to  freeze  the  market  price  through  that  procedure?  And  the  price 
will  vary  up  from  parity,  will  it  not,  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Personally,  I  hope  it  does  not  vary  up  too  much. 
We  have  been  afraid  of  too  much  price  as  well  as  low  prices. 

Mr.  Monroney.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making.  Suppose  you  put 
it  slightly  below  parity  and  let  it  reach  it  of  its  own  accord,  rather 
than  having  a  definite  prop  supporting  it.  I  think  the  commodity 
should  reach  parity  of  its  own  accord  rather  than  having  a  definite 
prop  holding  it  right  against  itself. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  if  you  want  to  get  these  increases  in  some  of 
these  crops  on  account  of  an  emergency  you  have  got  to  give  some 
assurance  of  price,  because  I  have  indicated  some  of  the  capital  in¬ 
vestment.  to  go  into  them  for  a  short  period  of  time,  and  the  man  that 
raises  those  is  going  to  lose  money  anyway. 

Mr.  M(  inroney.  Would  it  require  100  percent  parity  price  or  85 
parity  price? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  will  need  more  than  that  to  allow  him  to  break 
even.  There  won’t  be  any  place  for  him  after  the  emergency  has 
passed. 

Mr.  Gore.  Your  position  is  taken  largely  on  the  products  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  the  products  of  the  State  of  California,  and  the 
competing  products  of  other  States ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

We  will  call  a  meeting  Monday  or  Tuesday,  according  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  House,  hoping  it  will  be  Monday. 

(Whereupon,  at  1:50  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  sine  die.) 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  2,  1941 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  for  further 
consideration  of  II.  R.  4694,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall,  chairman, 
presiding.) 

Members  present :  Messrs.  Steagall,  Williams,  Spence,  Ford,  Brown, 
Patman,  Gore.  Mills,  Monroney,  Hull.  Wolcott,  Crawford,  Kean.  Miss 
Sumner,  Messrs.  Smith,  and  Dewey. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Dr.  Robbins. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARL  B.  ROBBINS,  PRESIDENT.  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  a  statement  was  made  by 
Dr.  Robbins,  or  someone  representing  the  Corporation  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  that  we  should  add  $200,000,000  to  the  amount 
provided  for  loans  under  this  bill,  that  that  much  would  be  required 
to  supply  loans  on  the  basis  of  85  percent  of  parity.  Mr.  Williams 
remembers  that  just  as  I  do.  Dr.  Robbins  told  me  in  private  conver¬ 
sation  this  morning  that  testimony  was  later  given  and  is  in  the  record 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  require  $242,000,000  additional,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  the  Department,  to  supply  funds  sufficient  for  loans 
upon  a  basis  of  85  percent  of  parity.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
committee  has  the  view  of  the  Department  properly  in  the  record,  I 
want  to  ask  Dr.  Robbins  to  explain  that  again. 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  do  that,  why  do  we  not  get 
the  record  of  these  printed  hearings?  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  get  them,  and  then  we  could  keep  up  with  things  like  that, 
and  we  could  correct  them  easily  at  our  own  pleasure  and  convenience. 
It  is  not  very  convenient  to  wait  until  everything  is  finished  and  then 
to  go  back  over  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  had  been  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hearings,  we  would  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it  in  every  case,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Robbins.  When  in  the  course  of  these  hearings  it  became  evident 
that  the  law  would  probably  be  changed  to  fix  loans  at  85  percent  of 
parity,  as  I  recall  a  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
requested  to  offer  an  estimate  forthwith  of  how  much  additional  bor¬ 
rowing  power  would  be  required  for  the  Corporation  to  make  the 
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larger  loans,  and  I  believe  the  record  will  show  that  an  offhand  guess 
was  made  that  at  least,  or  not  less  than — I  do  not  recall  the  wording 
of  it — $200,000,000  additional  would  be  required,  and  that  an  estimate 
would  be  prepared.  Such  an  estimate  was  prepared;  and  as  I  recall  it 
may  have  been  inserted  in  the  record.  It  showed  that  the  minimum 
increase  in  borrowing  power  that  would  be  required  in  order  to  make 
the  85  percent  of  parity  loans,  rather  than  75  percent  loans,  totaled 
$242,000,000. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  addition  to  the  $1,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  in  addition  to  the  $1,000,000,000  which  is 
specified  in  the  bill  at  the  present  time. 

It.  might  be  added  that  obviously  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  that  will  be  required,  because  of  the  great  difficulty  in  under¬ 
taking  to  predict  the  number  of  units  of  a  commodity  that  will  be 
brought  under  loan.  It  might  well  happen  that,  in  addition  to  the 
higher  rate  of  loan,  more  commodities  may  be  brought  under  loan  as 
a  consequence  of  the  increase  in  rate,  in  which  event  more  than 
$242,000,000  would  be  required.  That  is  a  minimum  estimate  of  the 
increased  requirements,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  parity  law  recently  passed? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  other  words,  Dr.  Robbins,  a  situation  could  de¬ 
velop  wherein  out  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1941  a  much  greater  percentage 
of  cotton  could  be  inducted  into  loan  than  is  carried  in  this  rough 
calculation  which  has  been  made? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir.  It  could  very  well  happen,  that  we  would 
have  more  cotton  going  into  loans  temporarily  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated;  but,  of  course,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  domestic 
mills,  such  additional  cotton  it  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
loan  before  the  end  of  the  marketing  season. 

Mr.  Brown.  Is  the  price  of  cotton  nearly  85  percent  of  parity  now? 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  has  not  reached  85  percent  of  parity  yet,  Mr.  Brown, 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Robbins,  will  there  not  also  be  great  uncertainty 
about  that  amount  being  adequate,  according  to  the  rapid  rise  in  costs 
at  the  present  time  of  the  machinery  and  other  products  that  the 
farmer  buys? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  Mr.  Smith ;  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  may 
be  a  further  rise  in  the  cost  of  articles  purchased  by  farmers  between 
the  present  time  and  the  time  at  which  the  loan  rates  would  be  fixed 
on  the  crops  produced  this  year.  However,  upon  the  determination 
of  the  loan  rate,  for  instance,  a  loan  rate  on  cotton  which  will  be  made 
effective  not  later  than  August  1,  that  loan  rate  is  employed  for  the 
balance  of  the  marketing  season  regardless  of  changes  in  parity.  The 
same  policy  is  followed  with  other  crops.  That  is,  the  loan  rate  is 
fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  season  and  not  changed  during 
that  particular  marketing  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  to  the  extent  to  which  there  would  be  a  rise  in  the 
costs  of  those  products  the  farmer  has  to  buy  as  compared  to  what  they 
are  now.  the  farmer  simply  would  be  under  this  program  deprived  of 
parity  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  true.  Agricultural  legislation  provides  that 
the  loan  shall  be  a  given  percent  of  the  parity  prevailing  on  certain 
dates,  which  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year.  Of  course,  if  the 
general  price  level  should  decline,  the  effect  would  be  reversed. 
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Mr.  Kean.  How  often  are  these  parity  figures  made  up  by  the  De¬ 
partment?  How  often  do  the  yrefigure  the  parity  figures? 

Mr.  Robbins.  They  are  made  up  at  various  intervals.  Many  parity 
figures  are  available  monthly. 

Mr.  Kean.  Monthly? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Can  you  tell  me.  Mr.  Robbins,  how  they  figure  the  parity 
on  dairy  products,  for  instance,  butter,  down  to  34  cents,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  dairy  section 
are  insisting  that  the  parity  price  on  butter  should  be  39  cents?  How 
does  b  happen  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  down  all 
the  time  when  the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  colleges  are  figuring 
up  on  parity  prices  ?  Is  there  any  explanation  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  account  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  which  you  refer.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  not  be  inclined  to  figure  down,  nor  would  the 
State  colleges  be  inclined  to  figure  up.  All  of  those  institutions  would 
be  striving  to  find  out  what  the  actual  facts  are.  One  of  the  greatest 
differences  in  parity  bases  arises  when  parity  is  computed  not  nation¬ 
ally  but  for  an  area.  In  the  case  of  corn,  for  instance,  there  is  about 
5  cent«  per  bushel  difference  in  parity  on  a  national  basis  and  parity 
on  a  Corn  Belt  basis.  Now,  some  such  condition  may  account  for  the 
spread  that  you  speak  of  between  two  parity  prices  for  butter.  How¬ 
ever.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  on  butter  parity,  and  cannot 
answer  your  question  definitely. 

Mr.  Hull.  Parity  prices  are  applied  nationally,  and  then,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  you  rightly,  they  are  not  fair  to  some  sections  of  the  country, 
while  they  may  be  fair  to  others ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  normal  price  levels  within  a  country  are  different, 
of  course,  for  the  different  sections,  because,  among  other  factors,  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  greater  from  one  producing  area  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  markets  than  it  is  from  other  areas.  That  might  be  found, 
although  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  to  be  the  basis  of  the  difference  to  which 
you  refer. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about  that,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
bins.  that  I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee.  When  will 
you  fix  the  time  for  the  loans  to  be  made  on  the  five  basic  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  try  to  make  loans  available  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  season. 

The  Chairman.  For  each  of  those  commodities? 

Mi-.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Specifically,  when  would  you  expect  to  get  the  loan 
price  on  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Not  later  than  August  1. 

Mr.  Patman.  What  do  you  think  it  would  be  now ;  do  you  have 
any  idea  approximately? 

Mr.  Robbins.  On  the  basis  of  present  parity,  it  would  be  just  a 
little  more  than  13 y2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  P  atman.  Between  13y2  cents  and  14  cents? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  thank  you,  Doctor. 

M  iss  Sumner.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  your  opinion  of  this 
Gore  amendment  ?  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
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farmers,  or  whether  it  is  unjust.  Could  you  give  us  some  comment  on 
that,  Mr.  Robbins? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  the  Gore  amendment  represents,  obviously,  a 
very  praiseworthy  desire  to  increase  farm  income.  The  effort  to 
get  farm  income  up  at  least  to  parity  is  not  only  praiseworthy  but  it 
is  not  enough,  because  even  though  the  farmers  were  to  get  parity 
today  on  the  basic  crops,  farm  income  would  still  be  so  low  that  those 
living  on  farms  would  not  receive  a  share  of  the  national  income 
anywhere  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  farm  population  to 
nonfarm  population. 

However,  before  applying  a  rule  which  would  require  the  purchase 
of  commodities  at  parity,  it  would  obviously  be  desirable  to  redefine 
parity  so  that  it  would  be  fair  and  reasonable  as  among  the  various- 
crops.  Parity  today  may  be  roughly  fair  and  reasonable  among  basic 
crops  and  some  other  crops,  but  for  several  of  the  minor  crops  it  is 
not  comparable  with  the  parities  for  the  basic  crops.  Another  diffi¬ 
culty  would  be  an  administrative  one  which  Mr.  Perkins  described. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  the  law  required  that  all  purchases  be  made 
from  farmers  at  not  less  than  parity,  then,  possibly,  before  funds 
could  be  used  legally  the  Comptroller  General  might  insist  that  evi¬ 
dence  be  obtained  in  each  instance  that  the  farmer  had  received  at 
least  parity  for  the  product  sold.  That  of  course  would  be  a  terrific 
waste  of  funds.  The  real  purpose  of  the  proposal  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  undertaking  to  maintain  the  average  market  price — per¬ 
haps  it  could  not  be  maintained  every  day — at  such  a  figure  that  the 
farmers  would  receive  on  the  average  parity  and  thus  avoid  all  the 
expense  of  auditing  operations  in  reviewing  literally  millions  of 
transactions. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  before  making  it  mandatory  to  pay  parity 
for  everything,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  provide  the  funds.  Other¬ 
wise,  you  would  create  an  anomalous  situation.  If  funds  were  not 
available  in  an  amount  adequate  to  purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  surpluses  of  the  various  commodities  bought  so  that  the  market 
price  for  the  remainder  of  the  supply  would  reach  parity,  we  would 
be  confronted  with  the  legal  requirement  of  paying  parity  to  a  few 
farmers,  namely,  those  who  could  sell  their  surpluses  to  us  with  the 
limited  funds  that  we  had  available,  but  other  farmers  would  receive 
less  than  parity. 

As  to  prohibiting  the  release  of  loan  stocks  as  less  than  parity,  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  does  not  undertake  to  increase  farm  in¬ 
come  in  the  best  manner.  It  would  seem  that  the  better  way  to  increase 
farm  income  would  be  to  assure  that  the  farmer  will  get  at  least 
whatever  minimum  price  seems  fair  and  reasonable  at  the  time  of 
marketing  his  crop.  After  surpluses  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  Government,  instead  of  locking  them  up  in  storage  under  a  rule 
that  would  prevent  their  sale  at  less  than  a  price  you  could  hope  to 
obtain,  it  would  be  better  for  farmers  to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses  in  any 
way  possible;  that  is,  by  export,  by  using  them  for  school  lunches,  by 
direct  relief  sales,  and  through  a  diversion  program,  through  normal 
uses,  through  the  avenues  made  available  by  the  so-called  lend-lease 
bill,  in  any  way  to  get.  rid  of  the  excess  surpluses.  That  is,  those 
beyond  any  reasonable  reserve  for  emergency  needs,  either  here  or 
among  the  democracies  abroad,  because  the  surpluses  left  on  hand 
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needlessly  long  are  expensive  to  carry- — they  deteriorate,  and  they  re¬ 
main  as  a  constant  cloud  over  the  market  for  the  new  crops.  More¬ 
over,  by  failing  to  get  rid  of  them  we  might,  at  the  same  time,  be 
failing'to  meet  some  real  needs  for  consumption  of  surplus  products. 
So  that  if  you  ask  for  a  personal  opinion.  I  should  say  the  better  way 
to  handle  the  matter  is  to  increase  farm  income  at  the  time  a  crop  is 
harvested  and  then,  if  a  burdensome  surplus  has  been  acquired,  dis¬ 
tribute  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  dispose  of 
the  loan  stock  now  in  any  other  manner  than  that  which  you  have 
mentioned?  Do  they  actually  sell  it  on  the  market;  you  have  not 
adopted  that  policy,  have  you? 

Mr.  Robbins.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  it  has  been,  in  effect,  sold  on  the 
market,  through  a  barter  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  exchanging 
it  for  rubber. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  understand  that,  but  have  you  gotten  out  into  com¬ 
petition  with  domestic,  current  production? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  every  effort  is  made  to  time  and  handle  the 
sales  made  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  unduly  depress  the  price  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  marketing  of  new  crops.  Sales  are  usu¬ 
ally  made  between  harvesting  seasons;  and  many  products  have  been 
sold. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  without  injuring  the  cur¬ 
rent  production  or  the  current  market? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  categorically  that  any  sale 
is  without  influence  on  the  market  for  either  the  most  recent  past 
crop  or  the  next  future  crop  to  be  marketed,  because  any  unit  placed 
on  the  market,  of  course,  increases  the  supply  of  that  product. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  in  order  to  have  this  in  the  record,  and  I  think 
it  is  already  there,  but  in  order  to  get  it  there  again,  you  cannot  dispose 
of  cotton  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  price  which  the  Government  has 
invested  in  it  ?  You  cannot  dispose  of  it  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  does  that  apply  to  any  other  products? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  to  cotton  alone? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  have  in  mind  what  the  Government  has 
invested  in  Government-owned  cotton  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  1  mean  per  pound;  what  would  it  run  and  how  would 
it  run? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  cost  to  the  Government  of  its  presently  owned 
stocks  of  1934  crop  cotton  is  approximately  16  cents  per  pound.  The 
cost  to  the  Government  of  its  presently  owned  stocks  of  1937  crop 
cotton  is  between  11  and  12  cents  per  pound.  That  includes  all  of  the 
cotton  owned  by  the  Government.  So,  the  fact  is  that  today  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  legally  could  sell  its  stocks  of  1937  crop  cotton.  However, 
there  is  no  need  in  the  case  of  cotton  for  the  Government  to  sell  its  own 
stocks  because  some  free  cotton  is  available  and  large  loan  stocks 
owned  by  farmers  are  also  available  to  meet  marketing  needs. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Government  has  between  11  and  12  cents  a 
pound  in  its  own  cotton  at  the  present  time,  has  it? 
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Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  1937  crop  of  cotton.  For  the  1934 
crop  it  is  16  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Williams.  Altogether,  what  is  the  Government’s  investment  in 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  the  average,  on  the  whole,  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  13  cents. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  do  you  have  in  corn?  What  is  your  average 
investment  in  the  corn  stock? 

Mr.  Robbins.  About  64  cents  or  over. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  in  wheat? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Possibly  78  cents — I  would  like  to  check  that,  Mr. 
Farrington  says  it  is  about  75  cents. 

Mr.  Williams.  On  that  basis,  all  of  these  major  products  could  be 
disposed  of  at  a  profit  to  the  Government  now — they  could  be,  not 
saying  that  it  should  be  done — but  if  they  were  actually  put  on  the 
market,  the  market  price  would  be  above  the  amount  the  Government 
has  in  them? 

Mr.  Robbins.  A  few  units  could  be  sold  at  a  profit,  Mr.  Williams  r 
but,  of  course,  if  the  Government  should  release  on  the  market  the  large 
quantities  it  owns,  it  would  depress  the  price  and  perhaps  soon  force 
it  below  the  investment. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  policy  of  doing  that,  but 
I  am  saying  that  if  you  took  an  inventory  of  it  at  the  present  price, 
the  market  value  would  be  above  the  amount  they  invested  in  it, 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Where  did  the  figure  of  17  cents  a  pound  come  in,  Mr. 
Robbins?  It  seems  to  me  I  remember  that  figure  as  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  in  it,  during  the  discussion  of  the  storage  of  cotton.  Is 
my  memory  at  fault  on  that  figure? 

Mr.  Robbins.  There  may  have  been  a  reference  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  investment  of  the  Government  in  the  oldest  cotton  on  hand,  namely,, 
the  1934  crop  of  cotton,  is  between  16  and  17  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  due  to  the  carrying  charges  during  all  of  these 
years  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Following  up  Mr.  Williams’  line  of  questions,  if  you 
set  the  loan  value  at  100  percent  of  parity,  then  an  inventory  taken 
would  show  a  profit  on  a  lot  of  the  cotton,  a  considerable  profit? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir,  because  the  loan  rate  influences- 
the  market  price. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  other  words,  the  inventory  valuation  is  now 
being  controlled,  we  will  say,  or  manipulated,  or  whatever  language 
you  want  to  use,  by  the  action  of  Congress? 

Mr.  -Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir,  if  you  measure  inventory  values 
on  the  basis  of  quoted  prices - 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robbins.  But  if  you  were  to  sell  the  6,000,000  bales  now  owned 
by  the  Government,  the  price  would  become  depressed  so  you  could 
say  that,  in  reality,  the  current  price  is  not  its  economic  value. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  other  words,  at  the  moment  it  became  known 
that  Congress  was,  by  legislative  action,  going  to  withdraw  the 
support  to  the  market  and  the  commodities  owned  by  the  Government 
were  to  be  sold,  the  chances  are  your  market  would  go  completely  to 
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pieces,  and  the  prices  would  decline  anywhere  from  3  to  5  to  7  cents 
a  pound  on  cotton,  and  there  would  be  the  some  relative  declines 
in  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  commodities  which  are  held  in  big 
quantities. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  true,  sir,  and  that  shows  why  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  have  funds  made  available  to  make  loans  on  the  cotton 
now  growing. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Going  back  to  the  comments  on  the  Gore  amend- 
ment,  the  more  I  think  about  the  amendment,  as  sympathetic  as  I 
am  to  parity,  the  more  impossible  it  seems  to  me  to  administer  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  Congress  putting 
into  your  hands  the  necessary  funds  to  leave  you  a  free  agent/  to 
act  quickly  and  instantaneously  at  all  times  in  connection  with 
market  moves  and  implementing  you  with  the  proper  personnel,  and 
vou  might  say  with  the  power  in  your  hands  to  incur  unlimited 
administrative  cost  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  act  instantaneously 
and  juggle  as  the  market  requires  you  to  do.  That  is  really  what 
you  require  to  make  his  amendment  a  success? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  administratively  it  might  be  impossible  to 
carry  it  out  under  the  present  limitations  of  funds. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  find  myself  very  close  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford.  I  take  it  from  what  you  said  this  morning,  and  also  Mr. 
Perkins  said  the  same  thing,  that  you  are  perfectly  in  accord  with 
the  broad  objectives  of  the  amendment  which  I  have  proposed? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Why,  most  certainly,  Mr.  Gore.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  desirable  during  these  times  than  to  bring  about  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  farm  income  to  the  end  that  eventually  the  farmers 
may  have  their  proportionate  share  of  the  national  income. 

Mr.  Gore.  As  to  your  administrative  difficulties  which  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  was  talking  about,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be  dismissed 
as  easily  as  they  have  been  dismissed  by  some  of  our  witnesses. 

Mr.  Robbins.  T  think  you  are  correct  in  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Gore.  Following  up  the  thought  that  Mr.  Williams  brought 
out,  you  said  that  if  the  stocks  of  wheat,  and  so  forth,  were  put  on 
the.  market,  placed  on  the  market,  they  would  depress  prices,  of  course. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gore.  Now,  in  the  announcement  of  April  3,  the  thing  that 
disturbed  me,  and  disturbed  a  lot  of  Members  of  Congress,  was  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Mr.  Henderson  said  that  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  release  these  stocks  under  certain  conditions,  which  were 
left  to  them  to  decide.  What  would  be  your  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  any  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any  other  official  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  release  stocks  in  order  to  reduce  present 
prices.  The  President  made  a  remark  in  his  statement  in  connection 
with  his  approval  of  the  recently  passed  law  requiring  loans  on  85 
percent  of  parity  on  basic  crops,  that  lie  hoped  nothing  would  be  done 
to  freeze  surplus  stocks  so  that  they  could  not  be  used  to  meet  defense 
or  other  emergency  needs  that  might  arise. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  have  just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Robbins,  and  then  I 
am  through.  In  reply  to  an  interrogatory  from  Miss  Sumner,  you 
suggested  that  instead  of  the  rigidity  contained  in  the  amendment 
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which  I  have  proposed,  that  it  would  be  more  practical  and  administra¬ 
tively  more  feasible  to  direct  an  undertaking  that  an  average  price  be 
aimed  at.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  just  what  you  had  in  mind 
there. 

Mr.  Kobrins.  This  is  the  difference:  If  the  law  required  that  an 
effort  be  made,  within  the  limitation  of  funds  available  and  after  parity 
had  been  fairly  defined  as  among  various  crops,  to  maintain  prices  at  a 
level  that,  on  the  average,  would  give  the  farmers  not  less  than  parity, 
no  auditing  of  individual  transactions  would  be  required ;  but  if  the  law 
required  that  purchases  had  to  be  made  at  not  less  than  parity  prices  to 
farmers,  then  it  would  be  necessary,  technically,  to  audit  the  individual 
transactions  in  order  to  know  that  for  each  pound  of  butter  purchased, 
or  each  unit  of  other  commodity  purchased,  the  actual  producer  of 
that  commodity  unit  had  received  parity  for  it.  That  administrative 
task,  of  course,  would  be  enormously  expensive. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  take  it,  then,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  from  the 
Department,  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  to  the  suggestion 
which  you  made  there? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  Mr.  Perkins  is  in  charge  of  the  programs  of  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  and  I  believe  that  what  I  have 
stated  is  in  agreement  with  his  observations.  I  doubt  that  there  would 
be  administrative  objection  if  the  arrangement  finally  worked  out  were 
such  that  all  needless  costs  were  avoided. 

Mr.  Gore.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  have  one  question.  If,  for  instance,  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  enabled  the  Corporation  to  purchase,  let  us  say,  70  percent  of  the 
available  surpluses,  would  not  the  producers  of  the  remaining  30  per¬ 
cent  be  subject  to  a  loss  of  considerable  magnitude  on  their  commodi¬ 
ties? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  the  result  would  be  a  serious  inequity,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  producers  would  get  parity,  and  some  of  them 
would  get  a  market  price  of  less  than  parity  for  their  commodities. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  is  it  not  conceivable  that  even  their  loss,  even 
though  only  on  30  percent  of  the  whole  group  of  commodities,  might 
conceivably  reduce  the  whole  farm  income  we  are  now  trying  to 
raise  up? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir.  The  limitation  of  funds  we  have 
had  has  been  such  that  all  the  surpluses  could  not  be  purchased  so 
as  to  bring  the  price  of  all  crops  to  parity.  Until  S.  M.  A.  funds 
are  increased  it  is  better  to  use  such  funds  as  are  available  to  re¬ 
move  as  many  units  of  the  product  from  the  market  as  possible, 
because  it  is  the  number  of  units  left  on  the  market  that  determines 
the  price  for  the  large  portion  of  a  crop. 

Mr.  Ford.  Then  the  only  solution  would  be  to  have  your  borrow¬ 
ing  power  increased  to  some  estimated  amount  whereby  you  could 
purchase  all  of  it,  and  that  would  be  a  fantastic  figure? 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  would  be  a  large  figure,  but  it  is  more  important 
to  increase  the  appropriations  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  to  enable  that  job  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  outside  of  the  administrative  expenses,  it  would  still 
be  a  fantastic  figure? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  possibly  be  a  large  figure. 
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Mr.  Spence.  What  amount  of  tobacco  does  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  own  ?  Have  you  stated  that  and  is  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  record.  Mr.  Spence.  The  figures 
are,  approximately,  300,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Spence.  What  does  that  cost  the  Government  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  average  for  all  tobaccos  is  approximately  24 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Spence.  24  cents? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spence.  Does  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  own  a  large 
stock  of  burley  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  but  burley  is  included  in  the  record  of  de¬ 
tailed  stocks. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  want  to  make  a  brief  observation  and  then 
see  if  you  bear  it  out.  Going  back  to  Mr.  Gore’s  statement  with 
reference  to  the  April  3  announcement,  from  official  statements  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Leon  Henderson’s  department, 
and  Miss  Elliot’s  department,  specifically,  and  others  in  general, 
I  keep  getting  the  distinct  impression  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  acting  through  Mr.  Henderson, 
that  if  necessary  purchases  by  that  division  of  the  Government  will 
be  reentered  into  the  market  in  order  to  influence  downward  the 
price  of  commodities  mentioned  in  the  April  3  announcement.  Now 
then,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  rapidly  moving  toward  the  hour 
when  drastic  action  will  have  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  increased 
wages,  that  is,  to  prevent  additional  strikes,  and,  perhaps,  prevent 
increased  wages  taking  place  in  the  major  party  of  industry.  Now- 
if  the  administration,  or  Congress  acting  together  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  forced  to  take  that  action  to  prevent  strikes  and  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  hourly  wages  and  at  that  time  there  develops 
among  industrial  workers  a  consumer  bloc  or  group  that  brings  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  administration  to  prevent  increased  prices  occurring 
on  necessities  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  April  3  statement,  and 
the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  at  that  time  proceeds  to  sell 
back  into  the  market  goods  previously  purchased  supporting  the 
April  3  price,  but  not  a  higher  price,  do  you  see  in  the  picture  any¬ 
thing  to  prevent  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  from  taking 
that  very  step?  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  Mr.  Crawford,  there  is  plenty  to  prevent  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  from  undertaking  to  sell  surpluses 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  market  price  of  farm  products  down 
to  those  mentioned  in  the  press  release  to  which  you  refer. 

Tn  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  subsequent  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Henderson  and  Congressman  Cannon  has  made  it  clear  that 
those  prices  were  intended  as  a  minimum  price  floor,  which  the 
farmers  deserved  to  be  assured  of  when  they  were  being  asked  to 
expand  their  production.  Otherwise  they  could  not  have  known 
whether  they  might  dispose  of  it  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  in¬ 
stead  of  selling  back  on  the  market,  or  even  ceasing  to  purchase  on 
the  market,  has  continued  to  purchase  certain  supplies  after  their 
prices  have  advanced  above  the  levels  mentioned  in  that  letter. 
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In  the  third  place,  so  far  as  a  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
farmers  and  consumers  is  concerned,  I  might  point  out  that  if  you 
approach  the  problem  of  fixing  prices  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
is  fair  as  between  the  two  groups,  it  will  be  found  that  the  income 
of  the  average  consumer  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  twice 
as  great  as  the  income  of  the  average  farmer  in  the  United  States; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  income  of  the  lowest  paid  consumers  in  the 
industrial  group,  namely,  the  W.  P.  A.  workers,  is  far  greater  than 
the  income  of  the  lowest  paid  of  the  agricultural  workers,  such  as 
cotton  sharecroppers  and  sharetenants.  So  that  one  would  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  contend  that  on  the  basis  of  fair  prices  as 
between  farmers  and  consumers,  prices  should  be  held  down  even  to 
the  parity  figures  which  we  now  have  defined  for  the  basic  crops; 
and,  finally,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
wishing  to  do  something  which,  in  effect,  would  be  unfair  to  farmers. 
After  all,  the  Department  was  created  for,  and  works  to  serve,  the 
general  welfare  through  improving  the  lot  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  if  that  issue  I  have 
referred  to  is  actually  raised,  that  the  burden  of  proof  would  be  on 
the  consumers’  group  to  show  that  they  were  being  unjustly  treated? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  certainly  my  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  I  think 
that  the  basic-income  situation  of  the  two  groups  makes  it  obviously 
true. 

Mr.  Monroney.  During  the  questioning  of  Mr.  Perkins,  he  de¬ 
voted  particular  reference  to  the  direct  question  of  the  effect  of  selling 
these  surpluses  which  you  have  discussed.  A  simple  statement  of 
policy  that  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  could  not  dump 
these  surpluses  on  the  market  and  dispose  of  them  at  a  price  below 
parity  would  eliminate,  apparently,  almost  all  objections  which  have 
been  made  against  Mr.  Gore’s  amendment.  His  only  objection  to  the 
Gore  bill  was  on  the  question  of  parity  prices  that  come  back  into  the 
picture,  and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  dump  grapefruit,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  other  commodities,  on  the  market  at  less  than  parity. 
Those,  of  course,  are  very  small  items  in  the  big  picture  of  trying  to 
prevent  dumping  and  preventing  forcing  of  prices  below  parity  by 
the  Henderson  group. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  does  not  nor¬ 
mally  sell  on  the  ordinary  market,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Yes ;  I  know  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  has  sold  on  the  export  market,  and  acquired  farm 
products  for  relief  distribution,  but  it  lias  never  sold  anything  in  order 
to  depress  any  market,  hut  only  to  help  farmers  get  rid  of  surpluses. 

Mr.  Monroney.  If  we  are  going  into  a  new  phase  of  commodity 
price  control  under  the  Henderson  group,  I  do  not  think  the  committee 
members  are  fearful  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  depressing 
agricultural  prices  below  parity,  but  we  now  have  a  consumer-minded 
price-control  section  down  there,  and  if  they  are  not  going  to  dump 
this  stuff,  what  danger  would  there  be  in  a  prohibition  against  dump¬ 
ing  it  at  less  than  parity? 

Mr.  Robbins.  There  may  be  situations  under  which  it  is  desirable 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of  a  surplus 
promptly  at  less  than  parity  prices.  For  instance,  we  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  sell  or  exchange  some  more  cotton  for  rubber  or  tin 
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or  some  other  strategic  material  that  we  would  like  to  obtain.  If  we 
desired  to  do  that  it  would  not  be  possible  under  the  rule  to  which 
you  refer. 

Mr.  Monroney.  You  can  take  care  of  that  situation  by  granting- 
exceptions,  and  limiting  those  exceptions  to  exports  and  relief. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir,  you  could  grant  exceptions  for 
i  he  export  situation,  but  even  so  it  is  desirable.  I  think,  and  especially 
in  an  emergency  period  of  this  kind,  to  leave  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  free  to  dispose  of  surpluses  in  whatever  manner  possible. 
Opportunities  may  appear  that  are  quite  temporary,  and  hence  there 
would  not  be  time  to  come  to  Congress  to  get  specific  exemptions 
granted.  If  we  take  the  long  view  of  the  situation,  we  will  find  that 
such  a  rule  would  tend  to  put  a  lock  on  the  warehouses  and  compel  the 
Government  to  carry  surpluses  indefinitely.  That  is  expensive,  in 
terms  of  both  storage  and  spoilage,  and  it  may  have  a  depressing 
influence  over  the  marketing  of  the  future  crops  that  farmers  will  be 
selling.  I  believe  that  the  approach  is  the  reverse  of  what  might 
seem  more  desirable,  namely,  to  increase  farm  income  at  the  time  that 
the  farmers’  products  are  actually  marketed,  and  then  help  the  farmers 
by  getting  the  surpluses  disposed  of  wherever  possible. 

There  is  another  incidental  factor  that  should  be  mentioned.  The 
eligibility  of  a  participant  for  Commodity  Credit  loans  under  the 
triple  A  programs  is  often  an  incentive  for  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  adjustment  and  in  soil  conservation  programs.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  prohibited  from  disposing  of  any  commodity  at  less 
than  parity,  in  an  effort  to  bottle  up  surpluses  and  thus  to  create  a 
temporary  increase  in  market  prices  above  loan  rates,  there  would 
he  a  premium,  so  to  speak,  on  nonparticipation  in  the  triple  A  pro¬ 
gram.  More  advantageous,  from  the  standpoint  of  keeping  all 
farmers  in  the  program  and  not  encouraging  a  large  group  to  drop 
out  in  order  to  get  the  benefits  of  it  but  avoid  any  burden  of  pro¬ 
duction  adjustment,  would  be  to  maintain  loan  rates  at  whatever 
figures  were  fixed,  say  85  percent  of  parity,  or  100  percent,  or  anv 
other  figure,  and  then  to  have  market  prices  at  or  even  slightly  below 
that  figure.  Otherwise  participation  might  become  so  low  that  you 
would  encourage  a  great  increase  in  overproduction,  and  merely 
increase  rather  than  decrease  your  surplus  problem.  This  approach, 
locking  up  surpluses  and  preventing  their  liquidation,  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  what  should  be  done,  namely,  to  give  the  farmers  a  reason¬ 
able  price  at  the  time  they  market  their  crops  and  then  help  farmers 
by  getting  rid  of  the  surpluses  in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  Dewey.  We  have  been  referring  to  crop  parity,  and  its  mean¬ 
ing  is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
but  as  I  understand  it.  it  is  the  relationship  between  agricultural 
products  and  industrial  products  between  1909  and  1914.  Well,  now. 
wages  are  rising  and  will  probably  rise  further  as  a  result  of  the 
defense  efforts  and  the  national-defense  program.  That  reestab¬ 
lishes  the  price  on  these  various  commodities,  and  as  the  price  ol 
industrial  products  rises  would  you  restate  today’s  parity  on  wheat? 
It  certainly  could  not  be  the  same  as  it  was  6  months  ago  or  9 
months  ago  before  the  increased  prices  came  about  due  to  increased 
wages  of  workers  in  industrial  products.  Is  there  any  automatic 
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arrangement,  or  does  some  department  or  some  person  handle  it,  or 
publish  an  index  of  these  parity  prices? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Dewey.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  publishes  parity  prices  at  regular  intervals,  many  of  them 
monthly.  The  parity  prices,  as  you  have  indicated,  should  have,  and 
actually  have,  advanced  during  the  past  9  months. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Then,  as  to  this  question  of  parity  prices  of  certain 
citrus  fruits,  I  should  think  that  they  would  he  published  as  being  very 
much  lower  than  the  parity  prices  as  fixed  by  the  original  publication 
of  the  price  for  the  base  period  1909-14. 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  if  I  heard  you  correctly,  that  would  not 
happen  because  the  parity  price  of  farm  products  changes  with  the 
cost  of  what  the  farmers  buy. 

Mr.  Dewey.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  reason  that  the  parity  price  is  out  of  line  on  this 
particular  product — on  grapefruit,  which  has  been  referred  to  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  course  of  these  hearings — is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  grapefruit  industry  in  the  base  period  of  1909-14  was  just  beginning 
to  develop  on  a  substantial  commercial  scale,  and  grapefruit  were  then 
commanding  a  very  high  price.  Today,  in  order  for  grapefruit  to 
purchase  as  much  of  what  the  farmers  use  as  grapefruit  brought  in 
the  base  period,  it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  a  price  of  parity  for  grape¬ 
fruit  that  would  give  an  unreasonable  profit  to  the  producers  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  profit  at  parity  that  would  be  obtained  by  the  producers 
of  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  Dewey.  I  appreciate  that,  Dr.  Robbins;  but  is  there  no  value 
given  to  improvements  in  the  art?  May  not  the  parity  prices  be 
reduced,  as  they  most  certainly  have  today  in  the  case  of  grapefruit, 
as  compared  to  being  increased  as  they  must  be  in  the  case  of  those 
five  basic  crops — cotton,  wheat,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  answer,  Mr.  Dewey,  is  “No,”  under  the  present 
law;  that  is,  the  present  law  relates  parity  prices  merely  to  the  actual  I 
prices  that  obtained  in  the  base  period,  and  does  not  take  into  account 
the  changes  in  the  cost  of  producing  one  crop  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  producing  another  crop  since  the  base  period;  and  that  is  one 
reason  the  law  would  need  to  be  amended  before  parity  prices  that 
would  be  equitable  among  all  crops  could  be  used  for  purposes  of 
general  legislation,  such  as  is  proposed  in  the  Gore  amendment. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  have  such  an 
amendment  made  at  this  time  when  there  is  consideration  of  loaning 
on  parity  or  percentages  of  parity  and  maintaining  parity  in  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson’s  department  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  a  set  of  parity  prices  that  would 
be  fair  and  reasonable  among  all  crops  should  be  developed  and  enacted 
into  law  for  several  uses — and,  in  fact,  an  effort  in  that  direction  is 
now  under  way  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Thomas  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  looking  toward  that  end,  and  hearings  were  held  last  week  on 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hull.  There  is  an  article  in  the  Nation’s  Business  for  June 
repeating  a  statement  made  in  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  News  a 
few  days  ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  signing  of  the  parity  bill  would 
increase  food  costs  from  10  to  20  percent,  the  implication  being  that 
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merely  an  increase  of  parity  on  wheat,  rice,  and  corn  would  so  advance 
living  costs.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  advance,  and  there 
will  be  no  advance  on  dairy  products,  fruits,  vegetables,  or  anything 
else  which  the  consumer  uses,  merely  on  account  of  this  parity  figure, 
and  such  statements  are  utterly  misleading.  I  am  wondering  if  there 
is  any  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  is  responsible 
for  such  wild  statements  as  that. 

Mr.  Robbins.  A  statement  of  that  kind  is  certainly  unfortunate  and 
misleading.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  not  put  out  by  any 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  know  where  such 
a  rumor  could  have  originated. 

Mr.  Hull.  Well,  the  implication  in  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Nation’s  Business  is  that  the  poor  consumer  would  have  10  to  20 
percent  added  to  his  food  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  food  bill  embraced  in  the  five  products  mentioned  in 
the  Parity  Act. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Robbins  prepare  for  us  a 
chronological  statement  of  the  development  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  showing  first  the  original  amount  of  loans  authorized  to 
be  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 

Second,  the  additional  amounts  of  loans  authorized  to  be  made  with 
dates  and  references  to  the  standards; 

Third,  original  crops  upon  which  loans  were  made; 

F ourth,  amounts  loaned  per  bushel,  bale,  and  so  forth ; 

Fifth,  crops  added  later,  for  making  loans,  showing  the  dates  when 
added,  references  to  the  statutes  creating  authority  for  such  additions 
and  the  amounts  of  loans  made  per  bushel,  bale,  and  so  forth; 

Sixth,  I  would  also  like  to  have  a  statement  showing  the  parity  price 
of  each  of  those  crops  at  the  times  the  respective  loans  were  made ;  and 

Seventh,  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  therewith  a  statement  show¬ 
ing  the  annual  administrative  costs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  from  its  inception  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Robbins.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  such  information  as  is 
readily  available  in  time  for  printing  in  these  hearings. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  administrative  expenses 

Fiscal  year — - 

$115,645  1988 _  $521,097 

340. 088  1939 _  694,  383 

560,718  1940 _  1,296,000 

491, 192  1941  ( estimated ) _  2.  250,  COO 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Authorization  for  Loans- 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  created  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  on  October  17,  1933,  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  6340.  Funds  available  under  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act  in  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  were  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
scribing  for  all  of  the  capital  stock. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (Public 
430,  75th  Cong.)  on  February  16,  1938.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  made 
loans  under  its  charter  powers.  Section  302  of  this  Act  (Public  430,  75th  Cong.) 
specifically  directed  the  Corporation,  under  certain  conditions,  to  make  loans  on 
the  three  commodities,  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn.  Section  302  also  contained  an 
authorization  for  the  Corporation,  “upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
325623—41 - 14 


Fiscal  year — 

1934  _ 

1935  _ 

1936  _ 

1937  _ 
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Agriculture  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  make  loans  on  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  (including  dairy  products),”  in  amounts,  and  upon  terms  and 
conditions  to  ‘‘be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  the  President.” 

Public  Law  No.  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  approved  May  26,  1941,  directs 
the  Corporation  to  make  loans  to  cooperators  in  the  agricultural  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams  upon  their  1941  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  at  85 
percent  of  parity  if  marketing  quotas  are  not  disapproved. 

The  functions  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  were  given  specific  recognition  by  the  Congress  by  the  Act  of 
January  31,  1935  (Public,  1,  74tli  Cong.)  which  provided  that  the  Corporation 
“shall  continue,  until  April  1,  1937,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  President  by  Executive  order,  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States.” 

The  life  of  the  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  was  extended 
by  the  act  of  January  26,  1937  (Public,  2,  75th  Cong.)  until  June  30,  1939. 
A  further  extension  of  life,  until  June  30,  1941,  was  granted  by  the  act  of 
March  4,  1939  (Public,  3,  76th  Cong.). 

The  loan  programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  financed  from 
capital  funds  and  from  advances  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
until  July  1,  1936.  The  maximum  amount  of  such  advances  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  was  $297,670,872.  On  July  1,  1936,  the  Corporation  made  its  first 
public  issue  of  collateral  trust  notes. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  originally  $3,000,000, 
was  increased  to  $100,000,000  pursuant  to  the  act  of  April  10,  1936  (Public, 
489,  74th  Cong.). 

By  the  act  of  March  8,  1938  (Public,  442,  75tli  Cong.)  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  authorized  to  issue  and  have  outstanding  its  own  obligations 
in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000,000  at  any  one  time.  Obligations  issued 
under  the  authority  of  this  legislation  are  unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1939  (Public,  3,  76th  Cong.),  amending  the  act  of  March 
8,  1938,  increased  the  authorized  borrowing  power  from  $500,000,000  to  $900,- 
000,000,  and  the  act  of  August  9,  1940  (Public,  759,  76th  Cong.)  further  in¬ 
creased  the  Corporation’s  borrowing  power  from  $900,000,000  to  $1,400,000,000. 

The  accompanying  tabulation  shows  the  date  on  which  each  loan  or  purchase 
program  of  the  Corporation  was  authorized  and  the  parity  price  of  the  respective 
commodity  at  such  time.  Also  presented  in  this  tabulation  are  the  face  amounts 
advanced  for  loans  or  purchases,  the  quantities  of  the  several  commodities 
pledged  for  loans  or  purchased,  and  the  average  amount  advanced  or  expended 
per  unit. 

Summary  of  loan  and  purchase  propram  from  date  of  organization  to  Apr.  SO. 

10 'il.  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Date  loan  was 
authorized 

Parity 
price 
when 
loan  was 
author¬ 
ized 

Quantities 
pledged  or 
purchased  1 

Face  amount 
of  loan  or 
purchase  1 

Average 

advance 

Cotton: 

1933  loans ...  ...  ... 

1934  loans  _  _ .  ...  .  _  _ 

Oct.  21,1933 
Aug.  21,  1934 

Cents 

15.  50 
16. 12 

Bales 

1,  926.  000 
4, 632,  000 

$99, 498, 000 
282,  644,  000 
51,  416,  000 

5,  777,  000 
243,  275,  000 
205,  329,  000 

1,  324,  000 
152,  081,  000 

Cents  per 
pound 

10 

12 

1935  loans _ 

Aug.  22,  1935 
Aug.  30,1937 
Aug.  27,  1938 
Nov.  7, 1939 
Aug.  9, 1940 

16. 12 
16.  86 
15.  75 
15.  87 
15.  75 

115, 000 

5,  581,  000 
4,  482,  000 
30,  000 

3,  158,  000 

9.9 

8.  4 

8.9 
8.7 
9.3 

1937  loans  .  . 

1938  loans.  .  .  . 

1939  loans _ __ 

1940  loans  _ _ 

Total _ 

19,  924,  000 

1,041,344,000 

Seo  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Summary  of  loan  and  purchase  program  from  date  of  organization  to  Apr.  30, 
19^1,  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Continued 


Parity 

Date  loan  was 
authorized 

price 
when 
loan  was 
author- 

Quantities 
pledged  or 
purchased 

Fare  amount 
of  loan  or 
purchase 

Average 

advance 

ized 

Cents  per 

■Corn : 

Cents 

Bushels 

bushel 

1933  loans _  _ -  . 

Oct.  21,  1933 

80.  2 

267,  758, 000 

$120,  207,  000 

41.  9 

Oct.  1. 1934 

84.  1 

20,  075,  000 
30,  96G,  000 

11,042,  000 
13,  934,000 
87,  000 

55 

Oct.  30,1935 

82.  2 

45 

55.  1 

1 930  loans _  _ 

Oct.  30,1936 

84.  1 

158,000 

Nov.  3, 1937 

84.  1 

47,  117,  000 

22,  871, 000 

is  5 

1938  loans _  . . 

Nov.  10,1938 

81.5 

229,  839, 000 

130.  877,  000 

56. 9 

1939  loans. .  . . _ 

Nov.  22, 1939 

82.  2 

301,  842,  000 

171,  821,  000 

56.9 

1940  loans _ _ 

Nov.  20, 1940 

81.  5 

98,  322,  000 

59,  908,  000 

60.9 

Total _  . 

996, 077, 000 

530, 717,  000 

Wheat : 

1938  loans _ _  - 

July  14. 1938 

113.2 

85,  745,  000 

49,  215,  000 

1  57.  4 

1939  loans  _ 

May  21,1939 

111.4 

107,  094,  000 

117,358,  000 

3  70 

1940  loans _ 

May  20.1940 

113.2 

278,  353,  000 

200, 849, 000 

3  72.  2 

Total _ 

531,  792,  000 

367,  422. 000 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Tobacco: 

pound  4 

Pounds 

pound 

(*) 

12.2 

«  69,  755,  000 
«  5.  627,  000 

8. 635, 000 
934, 000 

(«) 

6  16.  6 

1937  dark  tobacco  loans  . 

Feb.  19,1938 

1939  Wisconsin  loans _  . 

May  3, 1939 
Oct.  9, 1939 

9.  2-12.0 

4  708, 000 

4  173,777,000 

35, 000 

4  4.  9 

1939  flue  cured  purchases.  _ . 

18.2 

33,  984, 000 

*  19.6 

1939  dark  tobacco  purchases _ 

Dec.  1,1939 

9.8 

*  3,381,000 

453, 000 

*  13.  4 

1939  dark  tobacco  loan. _  _  _ 

9.8 

^  4,  833, 000 

6  149,  095, 000 

471,000 
32, 170, 000 

4  9.  7 

1940  flue  cured 'purchases _ 

Aug.  7, 1940 

18.2 

7  19.  0 

18.  2 

»  32,  236, 000 
546, 000 

5,  542,  000 
92,000 

7  15.  3 

1940  dark  tobacco  purchases _ 

Dec.  1,1940 

9.9 

■  13.5 

1940  dark  tobacco  loan  . .  _  ...  .  _ 

_ do _ 

9.9 

6  30, 357, 000 

2,  654, 000 

'8.6 

1940  burley  loan. . .  __  .... 

Jan.  8, 1941 

21.8 

«  23,  378, 000 

3,  785, 000 

'  4.4 

Total _  _  _ _ 

493,  693,  000 

88.  755, 000 

Austrian  peas  and  hairy  vetch:  1940 

Cents 

purchase  program ....  ...  _ 

Sept.  12,1939 

c5) 

45,  398, 000 

1 , 666,  000 

3.7 

Cents  per 

Bushels 

bushel 

Barley:  1940  loans _ _ 

May  21,1940 

79.2 

7,  884, 000 

2,  355, 000 

31.9 

Cents  per 

Butter: 

Cents 

Pounds 

pound 

1 938  loan _  _  _  _  _ _ 

June  10, 1938 
June  15,1939 

(5) 

(5) 

(s) 

114,264,000 
12,836,000 
66, 000 

29.  095,  000 

25.5 

1939  loan _ 

3, 042, 000 
19, 000 

23.  7 

1940  loan _  _  .  _ 

June  20,1940 

28.8 

Total  _  _ 

127, 166, 000 
1,533,  000 

32, 156, 000 
61, 000 

Dates:  1937  loan  . 

Oct.  13,1937 

0) 

4 

Dollars 

Figs: 

Tons 

per  ton 

1937  loan _  _  .  _  ...  ... 

Sept.  17,1937 
Aug.  5, 1938 
Oct.  13,1939 

(5) 

(s) 

(s) 

4.  200 

84, 000 
125,000 
51,000 

20 

1938  loan _  _ 

7,400 

3,000 

17 

1939  loan _  ...  .  ... 

17 

Total _  _ 

14,  600 

260, 000 

Cents  per 

Bushels 

bushel 

Grain  sorghums:  1940  loans. 

Oct.  2,  1940 

86.  1 

64, 000 

19,000 

29.7 

Cents  per 

Hops:  1938  loans  _  _  _  _ 

Pounds 

pound 

Oct.  17,  1938 

29.  5 

7,  077,  000 

1,  388,  000 

19.  6 

Peanuts: 

Tons 

1937  loans.  . 

Oct.  19.  1937 

6.  3 

86,  300 

5,  267, 000 

3.0 

1938  loans. 

Oct.  6,1938 

6.  1 

121,  400 

7,  035,  000 

2.9 

1939  loans _ 

1940  loans. . . 

Oct.  7.  1939 
Oct.  17,1940 

6.  1 

6.  1 

13,  100 
29,  700 

HI 7, 000 

1,  862,  000 

3.  1 

3  1 

Total.  ..... 

250.  500 

14.981.000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Summary  of  loan  and  purchase  program  from  date  of  organization  to  Apr.  30, 
19Jfl,  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Continued 


Parity 

Date  loan  was 
authorized 

price 
when 
loan  was 
author- 

Quantities 
pledged  or 
purchased  1 

Face  amount 
of  loan  or 
purchase  1 3 4 

Average 

advance 

ized 

Cents 

Cents  per 

Pounds 

pound 

Pecans:  1938  loans...  _ _ _ 

Nov.  3, 1938 

(5) 

3,  705,  000 

371, 000 

10 

Dollars 

Prunes: 

Tons 

per  ton 

1937  loans _  _ 

Sept.  16, 1937 

(5) 

56, 100 

$2, 357, 000 

8  42 

Aug.  25, 1938 
Sept.  7, 1940 

(5) 

22,  800 

397, 000 
5,  298, 000 

8  17 

(5) 

88,  500 

60 

Total  _ 

167,  400 

8, 052. 000 

Raisins: 

(5) 

Feb.  21, 1938 

22,  600 

1,  245,  000 

2,  688,  000 
5, 123, 000 

55 

Julv  9, 1938 
Sept.  30, 1940 

(5) 

53,  800 

50 

(s) 

109,  000 

47 

185,  400 

9, 056,  000 

Cents  per 

Rye: 

Bushels 

bushel 

1939  loans _  _  _  _ 

July  26, 1939 
May  22,1940 

90.7 

1,  500, 000 
4,  236, 000 

567,  000 
1,  594,  000 

37.  8 

1940  loans _  _  _  _  .. 

92.2 

37.6 

Total _ _ 

5,  736, 000 

2, 161,  000 

Cents  per 

Wool  and  mohair: 

Pounds 

pound 

1938  loans _ 

Mar.  12, 1938 
Mar.  25, 1939 

23.8 

83, 088, 000 
10, 890, 000 

14,  916,  000 
1,914,  000 

18 

1939  loans...  _  _ 

23. 1 

17.6 

Total.. _  _  _- 

93, 978, 000 

16,  830,  000 

Naval  stores: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1934-35: 

per  unit 

per  unit 

Turpentine...  .  .  .  .. 

Rosin.  ..  .  _ _ 

Jjuly  27, 1934 

72.  95 

f  *  8,049,000 
\  10  370,  000 

3,  735,  000 
2, 955,  000 

|  50 

1938: 

Turpentine _ *_ _ 

Rosin  _ 

}Mar.  17,1938 

74. 67 

f  9 10  9,  742,  000 
\  10  937,  000 

1,  910,  000 

9,  861,  000 

}  46. 34 

1939: 

Turpentine..  .  _ _  _ 

Rosin  _ 

|  Apr.  6, 1939 

72.  37 

/  *  6,154,000 

X  >0  667,000 

1,  213,  000 

7,  603,  000 

}  45. 67 

1940: 

Turpentine  _.  . . . 

Rosin  _  _  _  .  . 

}Dec.  22,  1939 

75. 15 

j  9  2,  998,  000 
\  I®  553,  000 

628,  000 

6,  049,  000 

}  47. 24 

Total,  turpentine _  -  .  _ 

9  26,  943,  000 

7,  486,  000 
26,  468,  000 

1,  385,  000 

Total,  rosin  -  . 

10  2,  527,  000 

Other  commodities:  Not  classified  .. 

Grand  total.  _  _ 

2. 152.  963.  000 

1  Includes  face  amount  of  loans  made  directly  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  guaranteed  loans 
made  by  banks  and  other  lending  agencies  and  face  amounts  advanced  to  purchase  commodities  for  the 
account  of  the  Corporation.  Renewals  and  extension  of  loans  previously  made  are  excluded.  Storage 
advances  are  excluded. 

2  Loans  to  the  Cotton  Producers'  Pool  were  second  lien  advances  on  cotton  in  the  pool.  The  1933  advance 
was  $20  per  500-pound  bale  and  the  1934  advance  was  an  additional  $10  on  cotton  remaining  in  the  pool.  The 
number  of  bales  involved  is  excluded  from  the  quantities  placed  under  loan. 

3  The  average  loan  rate  on  wheat  at  the  arm  (the  value  to  producers)  was  53  cents  per  bushel  in  1938,  63 
cents  per  bushel  in  1939,  and  65  cents  per  bushel  in  1940. 

4  Green  weight. 

5  Parity  price  not  available. 

8  Dry  weight. 

7  Adjusted  to  a  green-weight  basis. 

8  These  averages  do  not  represent  the  amounts  advanced  on  standard  quality  prunes.  Large  quantities 
o'  substandard  prunes  were  placed  under  loan  at  low  rates  in  1937  and  1938. 

9  Turpentine,  gallons. 

10  Rosin,  barrels. 
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Mr.  F  'ord.  Mr.  Smith,  are  you  going  back  to  the  old  Farm  Loan 
Board? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  bringing  up  that;  none 
whatever. 

Mr.  F  ord.  That  would  be  very  interesting. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Robbins. 

We  will  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  10 :  30. 

(Thereupon,  at  11:55  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  tomor¬ 
row,  Tuesday,  June  3,  1941,  at  10:  30  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  3,  1941 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  for  further 
consideration  of  H.  R.  4694,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Members  present :  Messrs.  Steagall,  Williams,  Spence,  Ford,  Brown, 
Patman,  Sacks,  Gore,  Mills,  Monroney,  Lynch,  Boggs,  Hull,  Wolcott, 
Crawford,  Gamble,  Kean.  Miss  Sumner,  Messrs.  Smith,  Kunkel,  Rolph. 
and  Dewey. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

I  have  been  in  conference  with  officials  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  Farm  Bureau  people  and  they  have  agreed  upon 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  Sacks.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  it  is  an  amendment,  perhaps  we  ought  to  hold 
further  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to.  it  is  all  right  with  me.  The  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  amendment,  and  Mr.  Gore  is  satisfied  with 
t  as  a  substitute  for  Ids  amendment.  [Reading:] 

Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  en¬ 
courages  the  expansion  of  production  of  any  commodity,  the  Secretary  shall 
so  use  the  funds  made  available  under  this  act  or  otherwise  made  available 
to  him,  through  a  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation,  taking  into 
account  the  funds  available  for  such  purpose  for  all  commodities,  as  to  support 
a  price  for  the  producers  of  any  such  commodity  of  not  less  than  85  percent' 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  or,  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  the  production 
or  consumption  of  which  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the 
base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  other 
commodities,  a  price  comparable  to  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity 
price  for  other  commodities.  Any  such  commodity  loan  or  purchase  opera¬ 
tion  which  is  undertaken  shall  be  continued  until  the  Secretary  has  given 
sufficient  notice  to  the  producers  of  such  commodity  to  permit  them  to  make 
a  readjustment  in  the  production  of  such  commodity.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  other  purchase,  loan,  or  other  operations  of  the  Department, 
taking  into  account  the  funds  available  for  such  purposes  for  all  commodities, 
and  the  ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies  into  line  with  demand,  shall 
be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of  the  producers  of  such 
commodities  to  a  fair  parity  relationship  with  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  thing  is  “when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  encourages  the  expansion  of  production.”' 
That  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  what  struck  me  when  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  Read  that  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  do  not  mind, 
and  a  little  bit  louder,  if  you  do  not  mind. 
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'Fhe  Chairman  (reading)  : 

Whenever  (luring  the  existing  emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  en¬ 
courages  the  expansion  of  production  of  any  commodity,  the  Secretary  shall 
so  use  the  funds  made  available  under  this  act  or  otherwise  made  available 
lo  him,  through  a  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation,  taking  into 
account  the  funds  available  for  such  purpose  for  all  commodities,  as  to  support 
a  price  for  I  he  producers  of  any  such  commodity  of  not  less  than  85  percent 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  or,  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  the  production 
or  consumption  of  which  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the  base 
period  as  lo  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  other  com¬ 
modities,  a  price  comparable  to  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price 
for  other  commodities.  Any  such  commodity  loan  or  purchase  operation  which 
is  undertaken  shall  be  continued  until  the  Secretary  has  given  sufficient 
notice  l<>  the  producers  of  such  commodity  to  permit  them  to  make  a  readjust¬ 
ment  in  the  production  of  such  commodity.  If  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  other  purchase,  loan,  or  other  operations  of  the  Department,  taking  into 
account  the  funds  available  for  such  purposes  for  all  commodities,  and  the 
ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies  into  line  with  demand,  shall  be  carried 
out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of  the  producers  of  such  commodities 
lo  a  fair  parity  relationship  with  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Ford.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  parity  principle 
on  the  parity  theory  to  bring  agricultural  products  into  line  with 
other  agricultural  products  or  into  line  with  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts?  What  is  the  theory  of  parity  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  bring  them  into  line  with  other  products,  but, 
of  course - 

Mr.  Ford  (interposing).  That  amendment,  in  my  judgment,  creates 
a  new  formula.  It  is  a  formula  that  establishes  a  second-degree  parity. 
I  doubt  if  I  could  vote  for  that. 

Miss  Sumner.  Would  you  mind  reading  that  first  sentence  again? 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  en¬ 
courages  the  expansion  of  production  of  any  commodity,  the  Secretary  shall  so 
use  the  funds  made  available  under  this  act  or  otherwise  made  available  to  him, 
through  a  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation,  taking  into  account  the 
funds  available  for  such  purpose  for  all  commodities,  as  to  support  a  price  for 
the  producers  of  any  such  commodity  of  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  or,  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  the  production  or  consumption 
of  which  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to 
result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  other  commodities,  a  price 
comparable  to  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Patman.  Like  eggs  and  butter? 

Miss  Sumner.  1  see  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Sacks.  What  does  he  have  to  do  to  encourage  it ;  how  are  you 
to  encourage  it? 

Miss  Sumner.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say,  “adopt  a  policy  of  en¬ 
couraging”?  Would  that  mean  if  England  needed  milk  they  would 
encourage  the  production  of  milk? 

Mr.  Sacks.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  not  think  that  this  is  such  a  vital 
question  to  I  lie  farmers  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture?  This  House  has  a  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  has 
studied  this  thing  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  of  course,  I  think  that 
t  he  proper  place  for  that  would  be  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
where  they  know  more  about  it  than  we  farmers  do  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  Minus.  T  am  surprised  at  Mr.  Sacks  making  that  admission. 
There  tire  evry  few  people  in  Congress  who  have  a  more  perfect  record 
than  he  has  in  aiding  the  farmers. 
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Mr.  Sacks.  The  truth  is  I  have  always  followed  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  I  am  glad  to  follow  them.  That  is  why  I  have  that 
record. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  not  going  to  have  more 
hearings,  I  move  we  go  into  executive  session. 

Mr.  Sacks.  That  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to  close  the  hearings 
today. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  the  committee  to  decide  what  they  think 
best. 

Mr.  Sacks.  I  would  like  to  get  a  little  more  testimony  on  this. 

Mr.  Hull.  Should  not  that  amendment  be  reduced  to  writing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  that  eevry  member  of  the  committee  may  have  a  copy 
of  it  before  him  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  willing  to  go  into  executive  session,  and  then  if 
we  decide  to  have  more  hearings,  we  will  have  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now  is  the  time  to  decide  whether  we  will  have  more 
hearings. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  I  cannot  imagine  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  agree¬ 
ing  to  an  amendment  like  that. 

Mr.  Sacks.  How  much  money  will  this  thing  cost  us,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

I  would  like  to  get  the  Secretary  in  to  see  what  the  situation  is. 

Miss  Sumner.  It  sounds  to  me  like  a  thing  that  would  not  cost  any¬ 
thing.  or  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Sacks.  I  would  like  to  give  them  more  money  if  they  are  going 
to  pass  this  program. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  went  into  executive  session,  after  which 
the  following  occurred:) 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  CARL  B.  ROBBINS,  PRESIDENT, 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Bobbins,  some  members  of  the  committee  feel 
that  this  proposed  substitute  for  the  Gore  amendment  is  lacking  in  c* 
clarity  and  would  like  to  have  you  explain  in  your  own  way  your 
interpretation  of  it. 

Mr.  Ford.  Just  a  comment  before  he  starts.  Does  not  that  amend¬ 
ment  mean  that  when  you  purchase  products  you  have  got  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  at  85  percent  of  parity,  and  that  you  cannot  sell  it  otherwise 
than  at  85  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  do  not  believe  so,  Mr.  Ford.  I  should  say,  offhand, 
that  the  intent  of  the  first  part  of  this  amendment  is  that  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  requests  farmers  to 
expand  production  of  any  commodity  lie  shall  undertake,  within  the 
Hmits  of  the  funds  available,  to  carry  out  either  a  loan  or  a  purchase 
or  other  program — that  could  mean  by  either  a  marketing  agreement 
or  diversion  payment  program. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  was  that  last  statement;  in  what  other  way  except 
by  loan  or  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Robbins  (continuing).  A  diversion  payment  or  a  marketing 
agreement  program  as  authorized  in  the  Triple  A  Act — to  assure  pro¬ 
ducers  85  percent  of  parity  in  the  cases  of  those  crops  in  which  parity 
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for  them  is  fair  and  reasonable  as  compared  with  parity  for  the  basic 
crops,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  parity  as  now  defined  in  the  law 
would  not  be  comparable  to  parity  for  the  basic  crops,  then  85  percent 
of  what  the  Secretary  determines  would  be  a  fair  parity  price  for  such 
crops  as  compared  with  the  parity  as  now  defined  in  the  law  for  the 
five  basic  crops. 

Mr.  Brown.  When  you  go  out  and  encourage  farmers  to  produce 
larger  crops,  that  is,  crops  that  you  think  there  will  be  a  shortage  of, 
it  is  on  those  crops  that  you  are  going  to  pay  85  percent  of  parity 
under  this  minimum;  isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  do  that  if  we  go  out  and 
encourage  the  farmers  to  increase  their  crops? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  policy 
that  is  being  pursued  by  the  Department  today. 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  this  comparable  with  the  United  States  saying  we  are 
going  to  need  an  increase,  say,  of  10,000,000  tons  of'  steel  ?  Therefore, 
we  go  to  a  plant  and  say,  “you  expand  your  plant  until  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  that  10,000,000  additional  tons  of  steel.”  Now,  whether  we  are 
going  to  use  that  steel  or  not,  we  are  going  to  pay  you  the  price  you  are 
going  to  get  normally  for  it  in  the  market;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes;  I  believe  that  Avliat  you  have  in  mind  is  correct, 
Mr.  Ford;  that  is,  this  represents  an  effort  to  give  farmers  some 
assurance  that  when  they  are  asked  to  increase  their  production  to 
meet  the  current  emergency  needs,  they,  like  the  industrialists,  will 
receive  something  approximating  a  minimum  fair  return  for  their 
products. 

Mr.  Williams.  Noav,  this  word  “encourages”  as  used  in  this  amend¬ 
ment,  what  does  that  mean?  In  what  way  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Perhaps  the  statement  is  partly  like  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  because  if  a  purchase  price  is  guaranteed,  or  a  loan  is  announced, 
in  advance  of  production,  that  in  itself  serves  as  encouragement  to 
increase  production.  It  can  also  be  encouraged  by  changing  the  pro¬ 
duction  allotments  for  individual  crops  as  Avell  as  for  groups  of  crops. 

Another  method  of  encouragement  is  to  publish  an  estimate  of  an 
increased  demand  that  farmers  may  expect.  I  have  undertaken  to 
enumerate  at  least  four  ways  in  Avliich  such  encouragement  could  take 
effect. 

Mr.  Williams.  Would  an  announcement  on  his  part  that  if  you  raise 
hogs  we  will  guarantee  you  9  cents  a  pound  for  them — an  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  or  a  declaration — would  that 
declaration  constitute  encouragement  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  announcement  in  itself  would  probably  be  en¬ 
couragement  to  increase  the  production  of  hogs;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  that  one  of  the  policies  that  is  intended  to  be 
followed,  when  the  Secretary  simply  announces  to  the  country  in  a 
declaration  or  statement  that,  if  they  will  produce  a  certain  product, 
the  Government  Avill  guarantee  a  certain  price  on  it? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Presumably,  if  a  need  for  additional  products  should 
arise,  the  same  procedure  might  be  folloAved ;  yes,  sir. 

Miss  Sumner.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  is  illusory  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  specific  in  regard  to  the  Avoi  d  “encourages.” 
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Mr.  Robbins.  The  word  “encourages”  is  a  general  term,  and  I  have 
indicated  four  different  forms  that  encouragement  might  take.  If 
you  want  to  make  it  more  definitely  inclusive,  you  could  perhaps  state, 
“adopt  any  policy  that  encourages.” 

Miss  Sumner.  I  suggested  those  specific  words,  and  they  thought 
that  was  even  worse. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  more  generalized,  but  it  would  indicate  that 
this  guaranty  would  have  to  be  given  whenever  any  encouragement  to 
increase  production  is  given. 

Miss  Sumner.  “Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  declare  his  intentions 
of  encouraging.” 

Mr.  Ford.  Why  not  say,  “Whenever  the  Secretary  indicates  that 
there  will  be  or  that  there  is  more  of  a  certain  product  necessary  to 
fill  the  demand,”  then  that  declaration  adds  an  assurance  that  if  this 
crop  is  produced,  but  if  by  some  gratuitous  circumstance  it  cannot  be 
absorbed,  that  the  Secretary  will  take  it  off  the  producers’  hands  at 
85  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  seems  to  be  the  general  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Ford.  At  85  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Robbins.  But  I  do  not  see  why  there  would  be  particular  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  word  “encourages,”  except  that  someone  might  fear  some¬ 
thing  would  be  done  to  encourage  which  would  not  be  interpreted  as 
encouragement,  but  I  doubt  that  there  is  very  much  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  that  all  there  is  in  this  bill,  applied  to  an  emer¬ 
gency  situation,  and  as  applied  to  products  the  production  of  which  is 
increased  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture?  Is  that  all  there  is  in  it, 
or  is  it  a  general  policy  that  applies  with  reference  to  all  purchases 
and  sales  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  all  in  the  first  part  of  this  proposed  amend¬ 
ment.  In  the  last  part  there  is  a  broad  declaration  of  policy  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  There  are  two  parts  of  this:  In  the  eighth  line  down 
it  says — 

or.  in  the  ease  of  any  commodity  the  production  or  consumption  of  which  has  so 
changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of 
line  with  parity  prices  for  other  commodities,  a  price  comparable  to  not  less  than 
85  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  significance  of  that  phrase  is  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
equitable  situation  that  would  arise  in  undertaking  to  guarantee  85 
percent  of  parity  as  a  minimum,  regardless  of  whether  parity  might 
be  fair  for  some  particular  crop  as  compared  with  parity  for  the 
basic  crops. 

Mr.  Spence.  The  base  period  now  is  a  matter  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir.  That  is  fixed  and  determined, 
and  we  cannot  change  that.  It  is  entirely  a  legislative  matter. 

Mr.  Spence.  Now,  does  this  enlarge  your  powers  to  fix  another  base 
period?  In  practical  effect  it  does — 

or,  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  the  production  or  consumption  of  which  has 
so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price 
out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  other  commodities,  a  price  comparable  to  not 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  other  commodities. 
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Mr.  Robbins.  That  clause  should  distinguish  between  basic  and 
nonbasic  commodities. 

Mr.  Spence.  You  have  an  opportunity  to  fix,  in  effect,  another  base 
period,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  1  doubt  if  that  is  intended,  sir.  I  think  that  the 
word  “other”  should  be  deleted  and  the  word  “basic”  substituted. 
It  would  then  be  merely  permission  for  the  Secretary  to  find  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  parity  for  any  nonbasic  crop. 

Mr.  Spence.  For  grapefruit,  for  instance,  you  have  no  power  to 
change  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct  now,  but  under  this  provision  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  find  what  would  be  a  fair  parity  for 
grapefruit  as  compared  with  parity  for  the  basic  crops,  and  then  lie 
would  be  obliged  to  guarantee  a  minimum  of  85  percent  of  that  de¬ 
termined  fair  parity,  in  case  he  encouraged  increased  production  of 
grapefruit. 

Mr.  Spence.  He  could  have  the  same  power  in  any  other  commodity 
that  got  out  of  line — cotton,  wheat,  or  corn? 

Mr.  Robbins.  But  this  probably  was  not  intended  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  fix  new  parities  for  the  basic  crops.  It  should  authorize 
him  to  determine  parities  for  nonbasic  crops  which  would  be  compa¬ 
rable  with  the  parities  now  defined  in  the  law  for  basic  crops. 

Mr.  Spence.  It  does  not  say  that,  but  it  says,  “in  the  case  of  any 
commodity.”  Unless  there  should  be  a  limitation,  I  should  think 
that  would  include  both  the  basic  and  nonbasic  commodities. 

Mr.  Robbins.  You  could  say  instead  of  “any,”  “nonbasic,”  and  in¬ 
stead  of  “other,”  “basic,”  and  that  would  clarify  the  point  you  raise. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  farmers  and 
everyone  to  have  certain  specific  requirements?  That  is,  instead  of 
using  a  broad,  general  word,  to  use  some  more  specific  expression  in 
place  of  the  word  “encourages”?  For  instance,  it  might  be  subject 
to  legal  interpretation  as  to  just  what  is  “encouragement.”  I  can 
see  a  great  many  difficulties  arising  and  possible  hardships,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  do  not  hear  your  question  well,  Mr.  Kunkel. 
Would  you  like  to  say  “takes  any  action  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging”? 

Mr.  Kunkel.  No;  I  would  like  to  have  specific  things,  say,  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  some  specific,  definite  thing 
substituted  for  “encourages”  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Robbins.  If  that  is  your  desire,  it  could  be  met  by  making  it 
mandatory  for  the  Secretary,  whenever  lie  recognizes  a  need  that 
the  production  of  any  commodity  be  increased,  to  make  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  finding  of  the  need,  and  in  the  event  of  such  a 
declaration  being  made,  then  these  minimum  price  requirements 
would  become  effective.  Is  that  what  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Kunkel.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind,  only  I  have  in  mind 
limiting  it  to  a  particular  definite  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  am  suggesting  that  because  that  gives  the  idea  of 
being  specific,  and  you  could  allow  other  actions  as  specified  to  have  a 
similar  effect. 

Miss  Sumner.  This  puts  you  in  the  position  of  guaranteeing  85 
percent  on  any  commodity  that  is  not  otherwise  guaranteed. 
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Mr.  Robbins.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Miss  Sumnei:.  This  puts  you  in  tiie  position  of  guaranteeing  85 
percent  of  parity  on  the  commodities  that  you  would  not  otherwise 
be  operating  under. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  doubt  that  that  would  be  true,  because  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Department,  whenever  requesting  producers  to  ex¬ 
pand  production  of  a  commodity,  to  undertake  to  assure  a  fair  mini¬ 
mum  price  in  some  manner  for  the  producers. 

Mr.  W  olcott.  Mr.  Robbins,  you  encouraged  in  a  press  release 
awhile  ago  an  increase  in  the  production  of  beans.  Beans  are  not 
a  basic  commodity.  The  language,  as  I  read  it,  says,  “Whenever  dur¬ 
ing  the  existing  emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  encourages 
the  expansion  of  production  of  any  commodity,'1  then  you  apply  this 
85  percent  of  parity  to  that  commodity.  Now,  would  you  not  apply 
85  percent  of  parity  to  beans  if  you  had  given  encouragement  to  the 
production  of  beans? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  would  be  correct,  sir.  Under  this  language  it 
would  be  done.  However,  if  the  parity  for  beans  were  found  to  be 
unreasonable  as  compared  with  the  parity  for  the  basic  crops,  then 
85  percent  would  be  applied,  not  to  the  present  parity  for  beans,  but 
to  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  determined  to  be  a  fair 
parity  for  beans  as  compared  to  existing  parities  for  the  basic  crops. 

Mr.  W  olcott.  I)o  you  determine  the  fair  parity  for  all  farm  prod¬ 
ucts?  I  thought  he  determined  the  fair  parity  for  all  the  basic  crops. 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  not  all  crops. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  I  mean  during  this  period. 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir.  Our  determinations  have  not  been  confined 
to  the  basic  crops.  Parity  figures  are  found  and  published  for  nearly 
all  crops  of  any  major  economic  significance. 

Mr.  W  olcott.  This  is  getting  more  and  more  complicated. 

Mr.  Sacks.  Could  not  the  Secretary,  under  this  amendment,  prac¬ 
tically  control  or  say  to  any  farmer  that  you  produce  more  and  I  will 
guarantee  this  amount  to  you  for  your  products?  Is  not  that  true, 
if  he  wants  to  do  it?  Under  this  he  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Under  this  amendment  he  is  obliged  to  do  it. 

Mi-.  Sacks.  In  other  words,  if  he  says,  you  produce  more  of  a  certain 
commodity,  under  this  amendment  he  is  obliged  to  give  them  85 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes;  except  in  those  cases  where  85  percent  of  parity 
is  not  reasonable,  and  then  in  those  cases  85  percent  of  whatever 
would  be  reasonable  parity  for  those  products  as  compared  with  exist¬ 
ing  parities  for  the  basic  products. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  One  result  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this 
Act  is  given  the  right  to  control  the  price  of  farm  products,  that  is  the 
purport  of  the  bill. 

Does  it  limit  your  power  to  dispose  of  perishable  commodities  which 
you  have  acquired,  assuming  that  to  do  so  would  push  the  price  of 
those  commodities  below  85  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Fortunately  this  amendment  would  not  cause  that  diffi¬ 
culty.  That  is  a  serious  difficulty  which  would  arise  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  prohibited  from  disposing  freely  of  surplus  stocks  of 
perishable  commodities,  and  practically  all  loan  stocks  except  cotton 
are  perishable  to  a  substantial  degree. 
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Miss  Sumner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Farm  Bureau  has  apparently 
dropped  its  protest  that  the}-  had  in  here,  that  they  did  not  want  any 
power  to  be  given  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  depress 
farm  prices.  That  was  their  whole  case  here,  and  they  have  dropped 
that  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Kunicel.  There  is  nothing  there  that  will  go  to  remedy  their 
complaint  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  In  response  to  your  question,  my  understanding  was 
that  the  spokesman  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  indi¬ 
cated  a  strong  desire  that  in  the  event  production  increases  were  to  be 
asked,  they  desired  that  the  farmers  be  assured  of  some  fair  minimum 
price  for  the  increased  supply.  There  was  also  some  discussion  about 
whether  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  put  a  lock  on  the  door,  so  to 
speak,  and  prevent  any  sale  of  surpluses  that  might  be  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  less  than  parity  prices,  but  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  such  a  procedure  presumably  became  so  over¬ 
whelmingly  clear  that,  apparently,  it  has  been  dropped,  for  the  time 
being  at  least. 

Mr.  S  acks.  Dr.  Robbins,  in  this  amendment  is  it  mandatory  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  lie  does  anything  to  encourage  production 
of  a  commodity  to  purchase  it  at  85  percent,  but  not  to  sell  it  at  less 
than  85  percent? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  this  has  reference  to  purchases  and  loans  but 
not  to  sales. 

Mr.  Sacks.  In  other  words,  under  this  amendment  he  can  sell  under 
parity  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Sacks.  That  is  one  thing  that  Mr.  Gore  was  against.  He  wanted 
to  protect  commodities  from  being  dumped  at  less  than  85  percent  of 
parity. 

Miss  Sumner.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  worried  you,  so  why  argue 
still  against  this?  |j. 

Mr.  Williams.  Referring  to  this  last  sentence  and  the  general  policy 
outside  of  the  emergency,  does  that  declare  a  general  policy  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation?  As  applied  it  says,  “for 
all  commodities.”  What  does  that  last  sentence  mean,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  last  sentence  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Con-  r 
gress  through  the  various  programs,  whether  purchase,  loan,  or  other 
programs,  and  after  taking  into  account  the  amount  of  funds  available 
and  the  ability  to  control  supplies,  that  an  effort  shall  be  directed 
toward  bringing  the  price  and  income  of  producers  to  a  fair  price 
relationship.  Now,  that  applies  presumably  to  all  farm  commodities. 

I  believe  it  means  exactly  what  it  says.  In  a  word,  that  everything* 
possible  shall  be  done  to  bring  about  a  fair  income  from  all  crops  within 
the  limitation  of  funds  available,  and  after  taking  into  account  the 
problems  of  production  adjustment. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  does  “relationship  with  other  commodities” 
mean  industrial  commodities? 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  is  a  broad  statement.  Undoubtedly  it  applies  at 
__least  to  a  fair  price  for  special  crops  as  compared  with  the  price  for 
basic  crops. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  are  setting  up  two  parity  formulas  here.  As  I 
understand  the  principle  of  parity,  in  the  first  place  it  was  for  the 
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purpose  of  bringing  basic  agricultural  crops  to  a  point  where  they 
were  at  parity  with  the  things  that  the  farmer  purchases? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  Now,  then,  you  extend  the  definition  of  parity  in  this  act, 
plus  changes,  to  bring  these  nonbasic  crops  to  a  fair  parity  with  basic 
crops  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  Under  the  law  at  the  present  time  you  have  the  power 
to  restrict  acreage  and  to  pay  for  the  amount  that  you  restrict,  have 


you  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  carries  with  it  a  guaranty  that  you  will  make  an 
85-percent  loan  on  the  product  of  t  lie  acreage  of  the  five  basic  crops 
produced,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  the  85-percent  minimum  is  now  guaranteed  by 
law  only  for  the  basic  crops. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  what? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  basic  crops. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  say  the  five  basic  crops;  you  have  restricted  them,  but 
you  have  paid  compensation  for  the  restriction,  and  then  in  addition 
to  that  you  make  a  loan  of  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  on  them? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  F  ord.  Now,  then.  I  think  you  have  the  power  under  that  law 
to  do  what  this  thing  declares  right  now.  When  you  encourage  a  man 
to  increase  production,  say  he  has  100  acres  in  some  crop,  we  will  say, 
and  you  tell  him  to  put  in  150  acres,  or  if  you  ask  him  to  cut  his  100 
acres  down  to  75  acres,  you  would  pay  him  for  the  difference,  would 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  a  payment  would  be  made. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  you  have  him  raise  150  acres  instead  of  75  acres,  does 
that  carry  with  it  the  power  to  guarantee  payment  for  that  additional 
75  acres,  the  payment  of  a  fair  basic  price? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  the  power  to  make  such  an  arrangement”)  i  \ 
exists  today.  The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  merely  make  the/*' 
exercise  of  that  power  mandatory. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  at  least  one  point  clear:  Does 
this  amendment  force  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  guarantee 
85  percent  of  parity  of  crops  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  encourages  the  farmer  to  grow,  while  under  the  present  status  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can  encourage  farmers  to  grow  certain 
produce,  but  it  does  not  foi’ce  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
guarantee  85  percent  of  parity  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir.  with  the  qualification  that  in  the 
case  of  those  crops  for  which  parity  as  now  defined  in  the  law  is  not 
comparable  to  the  parity  for  the  basic  crops.  Briefly,  the  minimum 
for  a  nonbasic  crop  shall  not  be  85  percent  of  parity,  but  85  percent 
of  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  would  be  comparable 
to  the  existing  parities  for  the  basic  crops. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  would  this  amendment  force  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir;  it  would  make  that  mandatory. 
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Mr.  Patman.  I  move  we  vote  on  the  amendment  to  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Dewey.  What  would  be  the  effect,  Dr.  Robbins,  of  adding  after 
the  third  line,  “Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  encourages  the  expansion  of  production  of  any  com¬ 
modity  ‘in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  Price  Control  Board’  ”?  I 
am  sure  that  is  in  question.  Yon  bring  out  a  commodity  and  tell 
them  to  go  ahead,  and  Mr.  Henderson  freezes  the  price,  and  I  still 
maintain  there  ought  to  be  cooperation  between  the  Price  Control 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Read  that  language  again,  please. 

Mr.  Dewey.  “In  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  Price  Control  , 
Board,”  so  that  one  would  not  be  trying  to  freeze  the  price  below 
parity  and  the  other  one  trying  to  raise  prices  below  parity  and  the 
other  one  trying  to  raise  them  to  parity. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  That  would  leave  the  farmer  out  on  a  limb,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Since  we  do  not  have  time  to  go  into  that,  will  you 
not  let  us  vote  on  it  today  ? 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Perkins  on 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Mr.  Robbins  has  suggested  a  couple  of  amendments 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Patman.  Let  us  vote  on  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mi-.  Kunkel.  I  won’t  insist,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Perkins 
on  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  May  T  ask  Mr.  Robbins  what  amendments  he  has 
suggested;  he  suggested,  1  think,  down  there  in  that  second  division, 
where  it  says  “parity  prices  for  other  commodities,”  that  “other”  be 
changed  to  “basic” ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  purpose  of  clarification,  you  might 
substitute  for  the  present  term  “in  the  case  of  any  commodity  the 
production  or  consumption  of  which”  the  following,  “in  the  case  of  any 
nonbasic  commodity,”  and  then  further  down  you  might  substitute 
for  the  present  term  “out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  other  commodi¬ 
ties”  the  following  term,  “out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  com¬ 
modities.” 

Mr.  Wolcott.  That  amendment  would  convey  to  him  the  right  to 
determine  a  new  base  for  any  basic  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  my  understanding,  Mr.  Wolcott,  is  that  it 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  define  a  parity,  different  from  that 
now  defined  in  our  law,  only  for  the  nonbasic  crops. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Is  there  any  member  of  this  committee  who  can  report 
this  bill  out  and  explain  that  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  Sacks.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  there  that  Dr.  Robbins  has 
suggested  as  amendments  that  Mr.  Wolcott  here  cannot  understand 
and  that  maybe  some  of  the  rest  of  us  cannot  understand.  I  suggest 
that  he  come  back  tomorrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  until  10:30  tomorrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  12 : 15  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  4, 1941,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

' Washington ,  D.  O. 

The  committee  met  at  10 : 30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  for  further 
consideration  of  H.  R.  4694,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Members  present:  Messrs. Steagall, Williams, Spence, Ford,  Brown, 
Patman,  Gore,  Mills,  Monroney,  Lynch,  Kopplemann,  Boggs,  Hull, 
Wolcott,  Crawford,  Gamble,  Kean,  Smith,  Kunkel,  Rolph,  and 
Dewey. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robbins. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir. 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  CARL  B.  ROBBINS,  PRESIDENT, 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Chairman.  Beginning  with  the  word  “or,”  about  the  tenth 
line  or  the  eighth  line,  Doctor,  we  would  like  to  have  you  explain 
the  meaning  of  this  language,  beginning  with  the  word  “or”  right 
here  [indicating]  down  to  here  [indicating],  the  second  clause  of  the 
first  paragraph  down  to  the  period.  Mr.  Williams  raises  a  question 
as  to  the  meaning  of  that.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  clause  as  written  here  is  somewhat  ambiguous, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  intent  presumably  was  that  in  the  case  of  an 
increased  production,  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of 
any  nonbasic  crop,  if  the  parity  of  that  crop  were  not  comparable - 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  you  are 
talking  about  nonbasic  crops  here? 

Mr.  Robbins.  In  order  to  clarify  that  clause,  the  word  “nonbasic” 
should  be  inserted  between  the  words  “any”  and  “commodity.” 

And  toward  the  end  of  the  clause  the  word  “basic”  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  word  “other”,  appearing  in  the  term  “for  other  com¬ 
modities.” 

If  those  changes  were  made  it  would  make  the  clause  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  event  that  he  found  that 
the  parity  for  some  special  crop  was  not  comparable  to  parity  for  the 
basic  crops,  must  determine  what  would  be  a  fair  parity  for  such  spe¬ 
cial  crop  as  compared  to  the  parity  now  in  the  law  for  the  basic  crops; 
and  it  would  also  remove  any  possibility  of  interpreting  that  clause  to 
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the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  granted  authority 
to  change  the  present  parity  basis  for  any  basic  crop. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  mean  that  now  the  intention  in  there  is  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right  to  change  the  parity  price 
of  any  basic  commodity? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  not  to  change  parity  for  basic  crops,  but  to 
find  prices  for  nonbasic  crops  which  would  be  comparable  to  the  parity 
prices  as  now  defined  in  the  law  for  the  basic  crops,  and  then  he  would 
be  compelled  to  undertake  to  maintain  an  average  market  price  to 
farmers  at  85  percent  of  that  determined  price. 

Mr.  Williams.  For  those  nonbasic  commodities? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  Then  would  his  being  giving  authority  to  do  that  pre¬ 
vent  the  Comptroller  General  from  stepping  in  and  saying  that  this  is 
not  according  to  parity?  Would  that  operate  to  do  that?  You  have 
to  watch  that. 

/  Mr.  Robbins.  The  general  wording  is  such  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary,  Mr.  Ford,  you  are  correct,  to  audit  individual  transactions. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  we  understand  it,  would  have  com¬ 
plied  with  this  mandate  of  the  Congress  if,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
purchase,  commodity  loan,  or  other  programs  he  might  initiate,  the 
s  average  annual  price  to  the  producers  had  not  been  less  than  85  percent- 
i  of  parity,  or  in  the  event  of  a  crop  for  which  parity  was  not  founvd 
to  be  comparable  with  the  basic  crops,  85  percent  of  a  price  deter- 
1 '  mined  to  be  comparable  to  parity  for  the  basic  crops. 

Mr.  Spence.  Should  those  words,  “since  the  base  period,”  remain 
in  this  sentence?  Is  there  a  base  period  for  nonbasic  crops,  and  does 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  fix  the  base  period  in  any  manner  for 
nonbasic  crops? 

Mr.  Robbins.  At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  base  specified, 
and  it  is  used  in  computing  the  parity  for  all  crops,  except  that  the 
Congress  changed  the  base  period  for  the  purpose  of  computing  parity 
on  tobacco. 

Mr.  Spence.  Should  that  language  remain  in  there,  “since  the  base 
period”  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  think  it  should.  If,  however,  you  wanted  to  be  more 
definite,  you  could  say,  “since  the  base  period  of  August  1,  1909,  to 
Juty  31,  i.914.” 

It  would  also  be  advisable,  in  view  of  a  question  raised  by  Mr.  Ford, 
to  clarify  the  language  still  further  by  inserting  in  the  term  “so  as  to 
support  a  price,”  the  words  “an  annual  average,”  making  it  read,  “so 
as  to  support  an  annual  average  price.”  Then  any  possible  doubt  as 
to  whether  you  intended  to  consider  individual  transactions,  rather 
than  the  average  of  the  whole,  would  be  removed.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  desirable  suggestion,  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  a  parity  on  these  nonbasic  crops  with  reference  to  the  basic 
commodities  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir;  parity  for  nonbasic  crops  that 
would  be  comparable  with  the  parity  for  the  basic  crops. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  would  not  take  into  consideration  at  all  the 
industrial  products? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  do  not  understand  your  question,  Mr.  Williams. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Well,  you  would  use  basic  commodities  and  compare 
them  with  these  nonbasic  commodities  or  crops  and  establish  a  parity 
between  them,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir;  a  relationship  there  that  would 
be  comparable,  fair,  and  reasonable,  as  among  the  producers  of  all  crops. 
Parities  of  basic  crops  must  now  reflect  industrial  prices. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  that.  Let  us  take  wheat 
and  grapefruit,  things  that  we  have  been  referring  to  here  so  much 
during  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Well,  presumably  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
find  a  price  for  grapefruit - 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  us,  just  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  say  that 
wheat  is  about  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Parity  is  about  $1.14  a  bushel  on  wheat  now. 

Mr.  Williams.  Taking  90  percent  of  parity  on  wheat,  now,  how 
are  you  going  to  arrive  at  grapefruit’s  parity  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  problem  would  be  for  the  Secretary  to  determine 
a  parity  price  for  grapefruit,  which  would  presumably  give  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  net  return  to  the  producer  as  the  return  that  would  be 
obtained  by  wheat  producers,  if  wheat  were  bringing  parity.  Now, 
whether  that  return  would  be  based  on  capital  invested,  or  the  cost  of 
producing  the  crop,  or  some  other  basis  that  would  be  determined  to  be 
fair,  could  only  be  decided  after,  of  course,  a  special  study  of  all  of  the 
circumstances  in  the  individual  case. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  grapefruit,  someone  here  said,  would  be,  we 
will  say,  40  percent  of  parity.  I  do  not  yet  understand  how  you  are 
going  to  reach  parity  by  comparing  different  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  F  'ord.  You  are  establishing  second-degree  parity  formula. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Suppose,  Mr.  Williams,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  an  investigation  made  and  found,  if  wheat  were  selling  at  parity, 
or  $1.14  per  bushel,  that  wheat  producers,  on  the  average,  would  make, 
we  will  say,  5  or  10  percent  profit,  then  he  could  make  an  investigation 
and  find  what  price  for  grapefruit  would  give  a  corresponding  rate 
of  return  of  profit,  and  then  determine  that  that  price  would  be  a  fair 
parity  for  grapefruit  as  compared  with  the  existing  parity  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  straight  out:  Would 
that  result  in  doubling  the  price  or  more  of  grapefruit,  and  other  fruits 
as  well,  and  vegetables? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir.  It  would  result  in  lowering  the  parity  for 
grapefruit,  which  happens  to  be  an  item  of  unusually  high  parity  as 
compared  with  the  basic  crops;  but  it  is  inconceivable,  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  surplus  of  grapefruit,  if  you  want  a  specific  answer  to  your  direct 
question  about  grapefruit,  that  the  Secretary  would  find  it  necessary 
to  encourage  an  expansion  of  that  industry  so  as  to  make  the  provision 
of  this  amendment  effective. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  say  that  “or”  in  there  refers  to  the  emergency 
and  to  the  declaration  of  the  Secretary  to  increase  production? 

Mr.  Robbins.  As  we  understand  it,  the  provisions  in  the  first  two 
sentences  apply  only  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
encourages  an  increased  production  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is,  the  first  part  of  this  is  it,  or  does  that  cover 
all  of  the  first  sentence  ? 
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Mr.  Robbins.  That  statement  modifies  the  whole  first  sentence,  and 
the  second  sentence  modifies  the  first  sentence,  so  that  none  of  those 
provisions  would  be  operative  except  under  the  circumstances  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  encurages  an  expansion  of  production. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  you  can  read  in  after  the  word  “or”  that  we 
are  talking  about  here,  also  that  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
encourages  production,  or  when  the  Secretary  encourages  production, 
and  then  the  rest  of  that  ?  In  other  words,  “or”  is  not  coordinate  with 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence  but  it  includes  also  the  declaration  of  the 
Secretary  to  increase  production? 

Mr.  Robbins.  None  of  those  provisions  would  become  effective  ex¬ 
cept  under  the  circumstance  that  the  Secretary  has  encouraged  an 
expansion  of  production ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  None  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  From  there  on  down,  the  last  sentence  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  declaration  of  the  Secretary  with  reference  to  an  emer¬ 
gency,  an  increased  production  of  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  You  are,  in  reality,  asking  Congress  to  establish  a  second- 
degree  formula  for  parity.  Instead  of  comparing  peanuts  with  indus¬ 
trial  products,  you  are  comparing  them  with  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  or 
something  else. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  comparison. 

Mr.  Gore.  Dr.  Robbins,  this  amendment  which  you  are  reading 
there — it  is  true  that  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Department,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  object  to 
this  proposal,  as  stated,  with  certain  qualifications;  that  is,  the  am¬ 
biguity  which  has  been  referred  to,  of  course,  should  be  removed. 
Perhaps,  in  addition,  it  would  be  desirable,  as  was  suggested  yesterday, 
to  make  the  time  of  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  more  definite.  Mr. 
Kunkel  suggested  that  the  Secretary  might  be  required  to  issue  a 
proclamation  upon  deciding  that  it  was  desirable  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  That  also  seems  advisable. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Robbins,  then,  according  to  your  statement,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  not  agreed  with  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  on  the  telegram  or  the  wording  of  this  amendment  as  it  was 
presented  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Robbins.  You  must  have  misunderstood  me,  Mr.  Smith.  I  was 
indicating  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  object  to  the 
purpose  of  the  wording. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  you  said,  with  certain  qualifications,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  agreed. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  meant  merely  to  indicate  that  the  Department  would 
agree  with  the  desire  voiced  here,  that  a  few  changes  might  be  made 
to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  terms. 

Mr.  Monroney.  The  Department  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  objectives  of  the  amendment  as  received  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  understood  that  representatives  of  the  Department  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  Board  met  in  Chicago  and  had  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  amendment  which  was  proposed  yesterday.  Of  course, 
since  then  there  have  been  certain  suggestions  made,  is  that  true? 
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Mr.  Robbins.  Upon  being  asked  what  its  reaction  was,  and  for  advice 
about  the  matter,  the  Department’s  spokesman  said,  I  believe,  that 
it  was  not  objectionable  as  it  stood,  although  a  few  clarifying  words 
should  be  inserted.  The  Department  also  took  the  position  that  it 
seemed  obviously  desirable  that  at  least  the  last  sentence,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  declaration  of  general  policy,  be  made  a  part  of  a  general 
agricultural  bill  rather  than  a  part  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  Mr.  Gore  is  asking  yon  is  whether  or  not  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  agreed  to  the  amendment  set  forth 
in  Mr.  O’Neal’s  telegram,  the  amendment  considered  yesterday? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  approve  that,  with  the  qualification  that  at  least  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  should  be,  perhaps,  part  of  a  general  agricultural  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  judgment  that  all  of  it  should  be  in  an 
agricultural  bill,  as  I  understand  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  agreed  with  them  upon 
this  amendment  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir,  as  to  the  first  part. 

Mr.  Gore.  It  seems  that  about  all  of  the  contention  that  we  have 
had  here  has  been  on  the  interpretation  of  this  clause  which  you  were 
discussing  with  Mr.  Williams,  but  let  me  state  my  understanding  of 
it,  and  will  you  reply  as  to  whether  or  not  I  am  correct?  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  that  clause  beginning  with  ‘‘or,”  in  line  8,  and  going  to  the 
period  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  parity  price  of  these  nonbasic  commodities  such  as  specialty  crops, 
as  it  relates  to  the  parity  price  of  other  crops? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Of  the  basic  crops? 

Mr.  Gore.  Of  the  basic  crops. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Gore.  Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  of  that? 

Mr.  Robbins.  You  are  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Dr.  Robbins,  in  reaching  this  agreement,  did  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  send  representatives  to  Chicago  to  attend 
that  meeting? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  Mr.  Hutson  met  with  them ; 
whether  he  made  the  journey  only  for  that,  I  do  not  know.  He  is  not 
here  this  morning;  but  he  was  in  Chicago  Monday,  at  the  time  the 
Farm  Bureau  people  were  meeting,  and  he  indicated  that,  so  far  as 
the  Department  could  see,  this  might,  with  certain  qualifications,  be 
desirable  legislation. 

Mr.  Crawford.  There  was  only  one  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  number,  either.  I 
believe  Mr.  Shields  was  also  in  Chicago  Monday  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Hutson  was  there. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Were  any  other  employees  of  the  Department  there? 

Mr.  Shields.  Mi1.  Hutson. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  and  Mr.  Hutson  made  an  agreement,  insofar  as 
an  agreement  was  made? 

Mr.  Shields.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Did  you  go  out  there  specifically  for  that  meeting? 
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Mr.  Shields.  We  went  out  there  for  other  reasons,  but  we  knew 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  board  at  that  time  and  that  we  could 
talk  to  the  whole  board. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all.  I  just  wanted 
to  get  the  procedure  that  was  followed. 

Mr.  Shields.  We  went  out  there  on  another  matter,  and  knew  the 
Board  was  meeting,  and  we  discussed  the  matter  with  them  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Mills.  Dr.  Robbins,  aside  from  the  agreement  there  is  one  con¬ 
sideration  that  I  have  had  about  this  amendment.  Let  me  see  if  I 
understand  the  basis  in  law.  Now.  it  is  mandatory  under  the  existing 
law  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  make  85-percent  com¬ 
modity  loans  on  the  five  basic  crops? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Mills.  On  the  figures  submitted  to  the  committee,  I  think 
your  requests  for  funds  are  based  on,  and  you  have  limited  your 
consideration  in  determining  those  figures  to  the  five  basic  crops;  have 
you  or  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  those  figures  also  include  loans  to  be  made 
on  nonbasic  crops. 

Mr.  Mills.  How  much  did  you  consider  for  loans  on  nonbasic  crops 
out  of  the  billion  dollars  that  you  submitted  to  the  committee  in  the 
original  instance?  That  testimony  was  given,  but  I  just  wanted  it  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  do  not  have  the  figure  here,  but,  as  I  recall  it,  it  was 
approximately  $150,000,000  to  cover  the  nonbasic  crops  and  contin¬ 
gencies. 

Mr.  Mills.  In  your  opinion,  Dr.  Robbins,  how  much  more  than 
$150,000,000  would  you  need  to  carry  out  the  instructions  contained 
in  the  amendment  that  was  submitted  yesterday  for  our  considera¬ 
tion?  First  of  all,  you  could  not  carry  out  the  instructions  contained 
in  that  amendment  if  you  were  limited  to  $150,000,000  a  year,  could 
you  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  It  would  certainly  be  desirable  at  least  to  authorize 
in  this  connection  an  appropriation  for  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  carry  out  the  requirements  in  this  declaration  of 
policy. 

Mr.  Mills.  In  addition  now  to  the  amount  that  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  has  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
of  $150,000,000  that  you  think  that  you  can  make  available  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  because  otherwise  you  would  be  setting 
down  certain  requirements  and  declaring  a  policy  which  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  might  not  have  sufficient  .funds  to  meet. 

Mr.  Mills.  The  point  I  am  getting  to,  Dr.  Robbins,  is  this:  We  have 
had  the  same  time  to  consider  this  amendment  you  have  had.  Can 
you  tell  us  approximately  how  much  additional  funds  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  would  have  to  have  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
contained  in  this  amendment  to  raise  nonbasic  commodities  to  85 
percent  of  parity  where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  brought 
about  an  expansion  in  the  production  of  those  commodities? 

Mr.  Robbins.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  been  possible  to  estimate  that 
figure. 
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Mr.  Mills.  But  you  might  say  this,  that  without  additional  funds  y’ 
being  made  available,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  might  result  in  a  meaningless  situation  in  that  you  would  not 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  instructions  contained  in  the  amendment 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  and  I  might  point  out  this  further 
distinction,  that  I  hardly  believe  it  would  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  use  funds  that  it  had  authorized  to  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  in  order  to  distribute  surpluses  for  relief  needs. 
Those  needs  have  been  met  heretofore  by  appropriations  for  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  and  while  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  might  be  able  to  supply  funds  to  purchase  farm  products, 
if  further  authorization  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
were  not  made,  then  we  would  have  a  situation  under  which  you  had 
directed  a  lending  agency  not  to  lend  funds  but  to  use  its  funds  for 
relief  distribution,  and  that  would  be  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
whole  approach  to  the  farm  problem,  so,  in  order  to  avoid  the  anoma¬ 
lous  situation  of  either  directing  that  something  be  done  without 
having  the  necessary  money  available,  or  directing  that  loan  funds 
be  used  for  relief  donations,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  authorize, 
if  not  appropriate,  here  a  sum  for  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
to  meet  the  needs  that  could  arise  out  of  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mills.  Then  we  might  correctly  assume,  Dr.  Robbins,  that  if 
we  adopt  the  language  contained  in  this  amendment,  that  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  another  visit  from  officials  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  asking  for  additional  funds? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  visit  would  presumably  be  made  by  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Mills.  We  could  expect  that  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Asking  for  funds  to  take  off  our  hands  the  things 
that  had  been  purchased  for  relief  distribution. 

Mr.  Mills.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  line  of  questioning  to  convey  the 
impression  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  amendment  in  some  form  or 
of  the  policy  that  it  appears  that  Congress  desires  to  convey  to  the 
Department,  but  I  merely  wanted  to  obtain  information  as  to  approxi¬ 
mately  where  we  would  stand  if  we  adopted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hull.  Why  should  an  increase  of  funds  be  necessary  by  Con¬ 
gress  when  the  purpose,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary  in  announcing  the 
necessity  for  the  increased  production,  was  to  furnish  supplies  to  Brit¬ 
ain,  for  which  there  is  $500,000,000  available  for  the  purchase  of  food 
products  in  this  country?  According  to  Mr.  Perkins’  statement  the 
other  day,  these  purchases  were  being  made  now  for  British  consump¬ 
tion.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  appropriate  $150,000,000  if  there 
is  already  available  $500,000,000  with  which  to  purchase  this  stuff? 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  so-called  lend-lease  funds  are  only  available  for 
shipments  to  Great  Britain  of  production  to  meet  British  needs.  If 
the  takings  by  the  British  were  less  than  the  surpluses  created  to  meet 
the  need,  the  problem  would  remain  of  maintaining  prices  of  at  least 
85  percent  of  parity,  or  a  figure  determined  to  be  a  comparable  parity 
in  the  case  of  special  crops,  and  the  surplus  would  have  to  be  disposed 
of  for  relief  purposes. 
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Mr.  Hull.  But  you  would  still  have  this  situation  of  a  demand  for 
increased  production  to  supply  Britain.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  appro¬ 
priate  any  more  money  as  long  as  that  demand  has  not  been  supplied. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  problem  would  arise  in  this  form :  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  increase  the  supply  for  Britain,  but  perhaps  the  response 
under  that  program  will  be  far  greater  than  British  needs.  That  is 
unpredictable  and  more  or  less  uncontrollable.  If  it  is  greater,  and 
the  Government  must  maintain  a  minimum  price  equivalent  to  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  then  the  Government  will  acquire  a  surplus  which  can¬ 
not  be  disposed  of  to  the  British.  The  only  alternative,  then,  is  to  use 
that  for  relief.  Now,  in  order  to  distribute  that  on  relief,  of  course, 
some  appropriation  should  be  authorized  so  that  the  S.  M.  A.  can  take 
the  surpluses  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  dispose  of 
them  by  relief  distribution. 

Mr.  Hull.  Only  in  that  event  woidd  you  need  any  further  funds 
from  Congress? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  that 
you  are  directing  this  Corporation  to  increase  its  price  on  nonbasic 
commodities  to  85  percent  of  parity,  but  you  cannot  do  it  without 
more  money. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  for  domestic  consumption,  yes;  but  that  premise  is 
based  upon  supplying  Great  Britain  with  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is - 

Mr.  Hull.  Otherwise,  why  the  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  products  and  other  products? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  a  temporary  situation,  but  suppose  Britain  takes 
half  of  what  we  plan  they  should  take ;  then  what  is  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Until  that  happens,  you  clo  not  need  any  more  funds  from 
Congress;  that  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  may  be  correct,  Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Mills  was  merely  directing  his  statement  to  that 
situation. 

Mr.  Hull.  In  the  telegram  which  we  understood  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Department  after  consultation  with  Mr.  O’Neal  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  there  was  a  paragraph  inserted  in  the  amendment  which 
stated  : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  other  purchase,  loan,  or  other  operations 
of  the  Department,  taking  into  account  the  funds  available  for  such  purposes, 
for  all  commodities,  and  the  'ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies  into  line  with 
demand,  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of  the  producers 
of  such  commodities  to  a  fair  parity  relationship  with  other  commodities. 

I  do  not  find  that  in  the  amendment  that  we  have  under  considera¬ 
tion  at  present.  Was  that  stricken  out  on  demand  of  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Gore.  That  is  in  the  amendment  before  the  committee. 

Mr,  Hull.  I  have  still  another  amendment  here  this  morning  and 
I  am  confused  as  to  the  number  and  volume  of  them.  I  am  trying 
to  get  this  amendment  back  into  it.  Did  the  Department  insist  on  the 
striking  out  of  that  paragraph  ?  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Robbins.  The  answer  is  “No,”  Mr.  Hull,  but  the  Department  has 
indicated  that  it  would  be  more  preferable  for  any  such  general 
declaration  of  policy  or  rule  to  be  included  in  the  needed  general  farm 
bill  which,  presumably,  may  soon  appear  for  hearings  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  before  you  the  suggested  amendment, 
for  information,  but  it  is  not  under  consideration  at  this  time.  That 
language  is  the  amendment  that  is  under  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Mills.  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  with  the 
answer  that  Dr.  Robbins  gave,  and  the  one  that  I  possibly  agreed  to. 
On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  law  requiring  85  percent  mandatory 
loans  on  basic  crops,  would  it  not.  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
subsequent  to  that  law,  take  precedence  over  it,  so  that  some  of  the 
funds  that  the  Congress  intended  to  be  used  in  making  loans  on  t lie 
basic  crops  might  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans,  but 
purchasing  or  otherwise  handling  nonbasic  commodities?  Now, 
legally,  I  am  not  much  of  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  be,  but  legally, 
if  one  statute  is  passed  subsequent  to  another,  the  latter  statute  takes 
precedence  over  the  former.  I  wonder  if  that  could  not  apply  in  this 
case? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  would  like  to  refer  that  question  to  our  legal  adviser, 
Mr.  Shields. 

Mr.  Shields.  In  my  opinion  the  85-percent  loan  is  a  mandatory 
loan  of  85  percent  on  basic  crops,  and  it  would  take  precedence  over 
expenditures  for  nonbasic  crops  under  this  language.  This  language 
merely  says  this  shall  be  done  within  the  limit  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Mills.  But  you  are  talking  about  the  total  funds,  it  occurs  to 
me.  You  are  not  saying  within  the  limit  of  $170,000,000  but  you  are 
saying  within  the  limit  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  Shields.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mills.  Which  would  mean  the  total  amount, 

Mr.  Shields.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Mills.  I  think  technically  that  there  is  danger  that  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  might  supersede  the  basic  law  that  we  passed 
recently. 

Mr.  Shields.  In  reference  to  your  opinion  on  that,  there  is  also  a 
rule  of  law  which  provides  that  the  specific  provision  controls  a 
general  one,  and  we  have  a  very  specific  provision  that  you  are  to 
make  85-percent  loans  on  basic  crops,  and  here  in  this  amendment  it  is 
not  as  specific.  It  says  you  shall  do  this  within  the  limit  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Mills.  Yes;  I  am  acquainted  with  that  provision  of  law  also; 
but  whether  or  not  you  can  make  an  85-percent  loan  on  a  basic  com¬ 
modity  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  money  you  have.  Sup¬ 
pose  there  is  a  limit  upon  the  use  of  those  funds  which  is  contrary 
to  the  general  law.  then  the  point  that  worries  me  is  whether  or  not 
the  limitation  in  the  use  of  the  fund  would  take  precedence  over  the 
general  law. 

Mr.  R<  ibbins.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  substantial  danger. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  should  arise  any  question  about  that,  there 
was  no  thought  or  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  or  the  Department  in  supporting  this  amendment,  that  there 
would  be  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
present  law  requiring  loans  of  85  percent  on  the  five  basic  commodities? 

Mr.  Shields.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  the  recent  vote  on  the  wheat-loan  program  affect 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  loans  to  be  made  by  the  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation?  For  example,  my  State  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  the  wheat-loan  program,  and  other  States  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Wheat  loans  of  85  percent  of  parity  have  now  be¬ 
come  mandatory  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds — 
81  percent — -of  the  vote  was  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas. 

Mr.  Dewey.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions,  and  while  I 
expect  to  go  along  with  this  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to 
know  this:  Is  it  not  true  that  when  there  is  a  shortage  that  the  price 
generally  rises  on  the  commodity  that  is  short? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  assures  that. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Then  there  would  not  be  probably  any  funds  required 
to  put  the  price  up  on  something  that  was  in  demand.  The  danger 
would  be,  would  it  not,  that  after  you  had  increased  the  supply  and 
the  demand  had  departed,  then  you  might  have  to  support  the  price 
after  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Dewey.  That  being  the  case,  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  con¬ 
templates  disposing  of  their  presently  owned  stocks  of  commodities 
in  an  orderly  way  and  possibly  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  at  the  same  time  in  order  that  when  the  demand  induced 
by  the  present  emergency  is  past,  your  organization  will  be  in  good 
condition  to  support  the  declining  prices  which  will  inevitably  follow 
the  passage  of  the  emergency?  Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  may  be 
assured,  will  at  the  earliest  possible  date  that  it  can  be  done  without 
undue  interference  with  the  current  markets,  reduce  certain  loan  stocks 
of  commodities.  However,  it  would  hardly  undertake  to  eliminate  all 
of  the  present  loan  stocks,  because  we  clearly  need  certain  reserves  to 
protect  us  against  drought  or  other  emergencies,  especially  of  the  feed 
grains. 

In  the  case'  of  cotton,  for  instance,  Mr.  Dewey,  the  surplus  on  hand 
when  the  farm  program  began  was  exceedingly  large,  and  it  was 
reduced  very  substantially,  until  the  large  1937  crop  came  along  as 
a  consequence  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Tloosac  Mills 
case.  Following  that  the  soil  conservation  farm  program  was 
adopted,  and  we  again  began  reducing  the  cotton  surplus  very  rap¬ 
idly.  You  will  recall  that  it  was  reduced  2,000,000  bales  last  year. 
Now  we  find  ourselves  once  more  with  an  emergency  situation,  with 
foreign  markets  gone,  which  causes  another  temporary  increase  in 
cotton  stocks;  but  in  between  those  emergencies  in  the  past  there  has 
been,  and  in  the  future  must  be,  over  the  years  a  large  reduction  of 
cotton  surpluses. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  What  specific,  definite  actions  would  you  suggest  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  very 
vague  word  “encourages”  in  the  first  line  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  ?  I  would  like  to  have  that  more  clearly  defined,  Mr.  Robbins. 
I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  practice  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  any  suggestion. 

Mr.  Robbins.  After  you  raised  that  question  yesterday,  Mr.  Kun¬ 
kel,  and  other  Members  of  the  committee  participated  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  I  recall,  indicating  that  they  felt  as  you  did  about  it,  a  redraft 
was  made  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
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a  formal  determination  of  any  need  for  an  increase  of  production  and 
then  to  proclaim  it;  these  provisions  would  then  go  into  effect  at 
that  time.  That  draft  is  right  here,  sir. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  This  draft  is  just  the  same  except  it  lacks  the  last 
clause,  the  policy  clause  ? 

Mr.  Robbins.  And  it  also  removes  any  possible  confusion  about 
basic  and  nonbasic  crops. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  go  into  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:20  p.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  executive 
session. ) 
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Mr.  Steagall,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  CiTrrehy 
submitted  the  following 
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REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  4972] 


The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4972)  to  extend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit  resources  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment 
and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  extends  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  to  June  30,  1946,  and 
section  3  of  the  bill  increases  to  $2,650,000,000  the  amount  of  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  obligations  of  the  Corporation  which  the  Corporation 
may  issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  — . 

)The  second  section  of  the  bill  amends  the  act  providing  for  an 
nnual  appraisal  of  the  assets  of  the  Corporation  by  providing  that 
the  value  of  the  assets  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  cost, 
including  not  more  than  1  year  of  carrying  charges,  of  such  assets  to 
the  Corporation,  or  the  average  market  price  of  such  assets  for  a 
period  of  12  months  ending  with  March  31  of  each  year,  whichever  is 
less.  Under  existing  law  such  value  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
market  price  at  the  time  of  appraisal. 

|  Recently  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  found  it  necessary  to 
encourage  farmers  to  increase  the  production  of  certain  crops  in  order 
to  obtain  additional  supplies  for  export  to  Great  Britain  during  the 
present  emergency.  Under  these  circumstances  farmers  are  entitled 
to  some  assurance  tliaC  after  they  have  increased  their  production 
upon  the  encouragement  of  the  Government,  the  increased  supplies 
will  not  be  allowed  to  depress  the  domestic  market  to  a  level  of  un¬ 
reasonably  low  prices.  In  order  to  meet  this  obvious  need  section  4  is 
included  in  the  bill  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  assuring 
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farmers,  upon  being  encouraged  by  the  Secretary  to  increase  their 
production  of  any  commodity  during  the  present  emergency,  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  undertake,  within  the  limitations  of 
funds  available,  to  provide  through  loan  programs,  purchase  programs, 
and  other  programs  for  the  maintenance  of  a  price  for  such  commodity 
of  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  or,  under  certain 
circumstances  in  the  case  of  nonbasic  commodities,  a  price  comparable 
to  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  other  commodities. 
In  addition,  under  the  provisions  of  section  4  such  a  program  would 
not  be  discontinued  without  allowing  producers  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  to  readjust  their  production.  The  last  sentence  of 
section  4  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  all  purchase,  1 
loan,  and  other  operations  of  the  Department,  taking  into  account  the  , 
funds  available  and  the  ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies  into 
line  with  demand,  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and 
income  of  producers  of  the  commodities  in  question  to  a  fair  parity 
relationship  with  other  commodities. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 


( 


In  compliance  with  paragraph  2a  of  rule  XIII  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill 
are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing  law  in  which 
no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 


SECTION  7  OF  ACT  OF  JANUARY  31,  1935,  AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Executive  order  of  the  President  of  ! 
October  16,  1933,  shall  continue,  until  the  close  of  business  on  |[June  30,  1941J 
June  80,  1946,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  President  by  Executive 
order,  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States.  During  the  continuance  of  such . 
agency,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin-  ■ 
istration  are  authorized  and  directed  to  continue,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  the  present  investment  in  the  capital  stock  of  Commodity  Credit- 
Corporation,  and  the  corporation  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  all  its  assets,  includ¬ 
ing  capital  and  net  earnings  therefrom,  and  all  moneys  which  have  been  or  may| 
hereafter  be  allocated  to  or  borrowed  by  it,  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  as  sucj?  :k 
agency,  including  the  making  of  loans  on  agricultural  commodities.  r  \ 

SECTION  1  OF  ACT  OF  MARCH  8,  1938,  AS  AMENDED 

That  as  of  the  31st  of  March  in  each  year  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter, 
beginning  with  March  31,  1938,  an  appraisal  of  all  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  net  worth  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 1 
The  value  of  assets  shall,  insofar  as  possible,  be  determined  Jon  the  basis  of  market 
prices  at  the  time  of  appraisal!  on  the  basis  of  cost,  including  not  more  than  one 
year  of  carrying  charges,  of  such  assets  to  the  Corporation,  or  the  average  market  price 
of  such  assets  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  ending  with  March  31  of  each  year,  which¬ 
ever  is  less;  and  a  report  of  any  such  appraisal  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  made.  In  the  event  that  any  such  appraisal 
shall  establish  that  the  net  worth  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  less, 
than  $100,000,000,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,, 
shall  restore  the  amount  of  such  capital  impairment  by  a  contribution  to  the-  ' 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  amount  of  such  impairment.  To  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  such  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  1938,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  an  amount  equal  to  any  capital  impairment  found  to  exist  by  virtue  of 
any  appraisal  as  provided  herein. 
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SECTION  4  OF  THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  8,  1938,  AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  4.  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time, 
bonds,  notes,  debentures,  and  other  similar  obligations  in  an  aggregate  amount 
not  exceeding  [$1,400,000,000]  $ 2,650,000,000 .  Such  obligations  shall  be  in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  shall  have  such  maturities,  shall  bear  such  rates  of 
interest,  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  shall  be  issued  in  such 
manner  and  sold  at  such  prices  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obliga¬ 
tions  shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  both  as  to  interest  and  princi¬ 
pal  by  the  United  States,  and  such  guaranty  shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof, 
and  such  obligations  shall  be  lawful  investments  and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds  the  investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall 
be  under  the  authority  or  control  of  the  United  States  or  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof.  In  the  event  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  unable  to 
pay  upon  demand,  when  due,  the  principal  of,  or  interest  on,  such  obligations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  holder  the  amount  thereof  which  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other¬ 
wise  appropriated,  and  thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so  paid  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  such  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  is  authorized  to  purchase 
any  obligations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  issued  hereunder,  and  for 
such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  include  any  purchases  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  obligations  hereunder.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  obligations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  acquired  by  him  under  this  section.  All  redemptions,  purchases, 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  obligations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  No  such  obligations  shall  be  issued  in  excess  of  the  assets  of  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation,  including  the  assets  to  be  obtained  from  the  proceeds  of 
such  obligations,  but  a  failure  to  comply  with  this  provision  shall  not  invalidate 
the  obligations  or  the  guaranty  of  the  same.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  have  power  to  purchase  such  obligations  in  the  open  market  at  any  time 
and  at  any  price. 
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Mv.  Steagall,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  the 
following:  bill;  which  was  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 


To  extend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit  resources  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  7  of  the  Act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49 

4  Stat.  4),  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  from 

5  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  term  “June  30,  1941“  and 
G  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  term  “June  30,  1946”. 

7  Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938 

8  (52  Stat.  107) ,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 

9  from  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  term  “on  the  basis  of 
market  prices  at  the  time  of  appraisal”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  the  term  “on  the  basis  of  the  cost,  including  not  more 
than  one  year  of  carrying  charges,  of  such  assets  to  the 
Corporation,  or  the  average  market  prices  of  such  assets  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months  ending  with  March  31  of  each 
year,  whichever  is  less;”. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938 
(52  Stat.  108) ,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
the  term  “$1,400,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
term  “$2,650,000,000”. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  encourages  the  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  commodity,  the  Secretary  shall  so  use  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him,  through  a  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or 
other  operation,  taking  into  account  the  funds  available  for 
such  purpose  for  all  commodities,  as  to  support  a  price  for 
the  producers  of  any  such  commodity  of  not  less  than  85 
per  centum  of'  the  parity  price  therefor,  or,  in  the  case  of 
any  nonbasic  commodity  the  production  or  consumption  of 
which  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the  base 
period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices 
for  basic  commodities,  a  price  comparable  to  not  less  than 
85  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  other  commodities. 
Any  such  commodity  loan  or  purchase  operation  which  is 
undertaken  shall  be  continued  until  the  Secretary  has  given 
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1  sufficient  notice  to  the  producers  of  such  commodity  to  per- 

2  mit  them  to  make  a  readjustment  in  the  production  of 

3  such  commodity.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  other 

4  purchase,  loan,  or  other  operations  of  the  Department,  taking 

5  into  account  the  funds  available  for  such  purposes  for  all 

6  commodities  and  the  ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies 

7  into  line  with  demand,  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the 

8  price  and  income  of  the  producers  of  such  commodities  to  a 

9  fair  parity  relationship  with  other  commodities. 
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AGRICUITWAL  economics' 

Jpne  20.  1941.  -Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  to 


■Sir.  Sabath,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 


(To  accompany  H.  Res.  244] 


The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  244,  reports  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


June  20, 1941 

Mr.  Sabath,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

2  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve 

3  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 

4  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  II.  R.  4972,  a  bill  to 

5  extend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit  resources  of  the  Com- 

6  modity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes.  That 

7  after  general  debate,  which  shall  he  confined  to  the  bill  and 

8  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 

9  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 

10  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 

11  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 

12  elusion  of  the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment  the  Committee 
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1  shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 

2  merits  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 

3  Shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 

4  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 

5  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  passage  of  this  bill  would  only  more 
Adequately  equip  the  Federal  Reserve 
with  resources  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
domestic  or  any  other  demands  that 
migl^t  be  made  on  the  system. 

Mr.  SABATH.  In  view  of  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  make  loans,  extend  credit,  and 
help  the  commerce  of  this  Nation,  al¬ 
though  they  were  in  position  to  do  so 
and  wereXauthorized  to  do  so,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  now  give  them 
more  power.  We  should  not  unless  we 
have  their  assurance  they  will  change 
their  tactics.  I  have  lost  all  confidence 
in  this  institution  to  be  of  any  assistance 
to  the  industry Sor  commerce  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  or  that  they  will  carry  out  acts  of 
Congress. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  this 
bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  It  has  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the.  Treasury  and  of 
the  administration. 

Let  me  remind  the  gentleman  that,  as 
he  knows,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
banks  of  rediscount  that  do  not  ordi¬ 
narily  under  their  general  operations 
make  direct  loans.  The  authority  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  was  a  special 
act  of  Congress  within  a  limited,  amount. 
How  much  they  have  on  hand  rtow  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  only  a  few  millions, 
it  is  net  even  a  drop  in  the  bucket  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  general  supply  of 
bank  credit  in  the  United  States.  This 
bill,  however,  would  not  interfere  with 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  which  the  gentleman  refers  and 
which  he  seems  to  desire.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  would  be  an  aid  for  that  action. 

Mr.  SABATH.  And  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  understanding 
of  Congress  when  we  gave  them  that 
power  that  they  would  carry  out  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Congress;  but  they  have  failed  and 
I  am  afraid  they  will  continue  to  ignore 
the  instructions  of  Congress. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  wish  to  ask  our 
distinguished  chairman  one  of  two  ques¬ 
tions.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Governors  made  the 
observation  that  this  power  had  not  beep 
used  since  about  1938? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  1938  or  1939,  as  I 
remember. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  felt  that  in  the  general  approach 
to  the  problem  the  national  and  inter¬ 
national  situation  was  such  he  felt  this 
power  should  be  extended  at  the  present 
time?  / 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Thrift  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  /'And,  furthermore, 
there  is  what  might'be  called  an  absolute 
absence  of  commercial  paper  for  redis¬ 
count  purposes /insofar  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  concerned? 

Mr.  STEAQALL.  Only  about  $2,000,000 
in  all  at  ttys  time. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Along  with  the  ap¬ 
proximately  five  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollar/of  excess  reserves? 

STEAGALL.  At  the  time  this 
ordinal  act  was  passed  there  was  nearly 
□illion  of  commercial  paper  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  banks. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  object  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
at  the  present  time.  Personally,  I  regret 
it  is  necessary  for  action  of  this  kind  to 
be  taken,  and  on  a  roll-call  vote  I  per¬ 
sonally  would  not  support  the  measure 
under  present  conditions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  will  tell  us,  during  this  1 
minute,  what  became  of  the  Vinson  bill 
he  promised  would  be  up  for  considera-/* 
tion  on  the  23d  of  June.  We  were  back 
here  waiting  for  it  and  wanted  the  .op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  on  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]?/' 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT  FROM  JULYi%  TO  JULY  7 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  made  no 
promise.  That  is  the  complete  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
said  “probably.”  / 

I  want  to  announce  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House  that  the  May  bill,  due  to  the 
fEfcpt  that  there  are  several  appropriation 
bills,  the  conference  reports  on  which 
will  fome^tip  for  consideration,  and  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  keep  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  they  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  jt  is  important  that  they  pass  be¬ 
fore  the'- end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
and  on  afecount  of  other  emergency  mat¬ 
ters  that  n^ay  arise,  will  come  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  on  July  8. 

May  I  alsd  announce  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention,  if  unanimous  consent  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  to  adjisurn  from  next  Thursday 
over  until  Monday  following,  with  the 
understanding  that  on  Thursday  there 
will  be  no  important  legislation  called  up, 
and  there  will  be  no  important  legislation 
called  up  on  the  following  Monday,  July 
7.  I  want  to  make  "this  announcement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts. 
Everybody  may  rest  assumed  that  the  May 
bill  will  not  be  called  up,  then,  before 
July  8? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAY.  As  I  understand  it,  then,  it 
is  definitely  understood  that  that  bill  will 
have  precedence  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  July  8.  That’ 
is  the  understanding. 

Mr.  RICK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  did  not  say  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  had  definitely  promised  that  the 
Vinson  bill  would  be  up  on  June  23. 


However,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  that 
bill  would  come  up  for  consideration  Pn 
June  23.  We  were  also  told  about  2  dr  3 
weeks  previously  that  the  bill  would/tome 
up  for  consideration.  It  has  npt  come 
up.  Who  is  holding  it  back,  who  is  per¬ 
mitting  these  strikes  to  cont^ihue?  We 
ought  to  do  something. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  .to  proceed  for  an 
additional  30  seconds/ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]? 

There  was  n or  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  call  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  atten^fon  to  the  fact  that  a  rule 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee.  ^even  legislative  days  have  gone 
by.  I  assume  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
ruley  of  the  House  as  is  the  gentleman 
Massachusetts. 
r[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Angell]? 

-■Ikwa  was  no  objection, - - 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  244,  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  4972,  a  bill  to  extend  the  life 
and  increase  the  credit  resources  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  That  after  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  bill 
for  amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  same  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there¬ 
to  to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo¬ 
tion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
amend  the  rule  by  striking  out  “the  Civil 
Service”  in  line  10  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “Banking  and  Currency.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish] 
desire  to  use  any  time? 

Mr.  FISH.  Half  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  SABATH.  As  usual,  after  I  con¬ 
clude,  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  one- 
half  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  bill,  which  increases 
its  credit  resources  from  $1,400,000,000 
to  $2,650,000,000.  We  are  informed  that 
this  is  necessary  because  of  the  law  Con¬ 
gress  has  passed,  to  increase  the  parity 
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prices  from  what  was  originally  57.5  per¬ 
cent,  as  increased  by  the  House,  to  75 
percent,  and  later  increased  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  85  percent,  which  is  the  amount 
provided  in  the  law  today.  The  amount 
provided  in  the  bill  by  reason  of  this 
increase  is  a  tremendous  one,  but  it  is 
claimed  it  is  necessary.  I  felt,  and  feel 
now,  that  85  percent  is  not  justified, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  acted,  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  criticize  that  action. 

That  this  will  be  of  tremendous  help  to 
agriculture  no  one  can  deny.  What  I  am 
wondering  is  whether  the  farmers  will 
ever  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for 
them.  Somehow  or  other,  up  to  now,  al¬ 
though  we  have  gone  far  afield  and  have 
given  them  everything  for  which  they 
have  asked  and  many  things  for  which 
they  have  not  asked,  and  never  dreamed 
of  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  Congress, 
they  still  seem  to  be  dissatisfied. 

I  have  not  been  to  the  Western  States 
lately,  but  last  fail  I  traveled  some,  and 
I  observed  that  whether  it  was  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  or  other  States  in  this 
section,  there  was  greater  prosperity  all 
throughout  the  rural  sections  of  the 
country  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
I  was  immensely  pleased  and  gratified 
that  Congress  has  aided  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  to  that  extent. 

I  recognize  that  there  may  be  some 
sections  of  the  United  States  that  may 
need  a  little  help,  and  I  am  willing  they 
should  have  it,  but  I  cannot  see  where 
the  States  I  have  mentioned  and  many 
others  really  need  the  continuation  of  the 
aid  and  assistance  Congress  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  them  and  that  it  is  being  asked  to 
grant  them  from  time  to  time. 

I  notice  this  morning’s  papers  show 
that  wheat  is  $1.02%,  that  corn  is  73 
cents,  that  December  corn  is  78  cents,  and 
that  cotton  is  147/s  cents,  and  I  am  very 
glad  of  that.  The  prices  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties  have  been  increased  tremendously, 
for  which  I  am  thankful.  I  feel  that 
the  amounts  we  have  advanced  will  not 
be  lost,  due  to  this  increase.  Many  gen¬ 
tlemen  here  feared  that  the  Government 
would  lose  tremendous  sums  of  money 
because  of  the  loans  that  have  been  made 
on  cotton.  If  the  Government  should  see 
fit  to  start  to  dispose  of  its  cotton  today, 
it  would  not  only  not  show  a  loss  but 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  profit  to  the 
Government;  in  fact  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  I  understand  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  on  the 
whole,  would  show  a  profit  today. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
on  hand  now  about  $231,000,000  and, 
therefore,  I  could  not  see  why  it  was 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  increase 
the  amount  from  $1,400,000,000  to  $2,- 
650,000,000.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
gentlemen  in  charge  have  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  needs  and  want  to  be  safe, 
and  that  is  the  reason  it  is  asked  that 
this  amount  be  increased.  They  state 
that  the  increase  to  85  percent  in  the 
parity  prices  made  this  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  this  will  be  of 
great  help  to  the  farmers  of  my  district 
in  Chicago. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  gentleman  said 
that  rather  facetiously,  but  I  wish  to 
assure  my  good  friend  from  Chicago  that 
his  constituents  are  going  to  benefit  by 
this,  because  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  busi¬ 
nessman  just  as  much  as  it  is  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  That  was  one  of  the  several 
reasons  why  I  have  for  all  the  years  I 
have  been  here  advocated  legislation 
favorable  to  the  agriculture  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my 
district  has  not  a  single  farmer.  Many 
of  my  constituents  would  like  to  be  farm¬ 
ers  if  they  could  get  some  land  some¬ 
where  on  which  they  could  make  the 
splendid  living  that  most  of  the  farmers 
do  in  the  Middle  West  and  m  many  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  if  a  iarmer  is 
successful  and  prosperous,  it  enables  him 
to  buy  what  he  needs  for  his  farm,  for 
his  family,  and  for  himself,  which  stimu¬ 
lates  business  and  increases  employ¬ 
ment,  and  in  that  way  is  helpful  and 
beneficial  to  the  people  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  sections  and  in  the  cities.  For 
that  reason  I  have  supported  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

From  my  observation,  however,  I  feel 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
in  the  future  to  appropriate  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  be¬ 
cause  I  really  believe  it  will  not  be  needed 
or  required;  but  the  farmers  have  become 
accustomed  to  Government  aid  and  some 
of  the  Members  here,  wishing  to  be  in  a 
position  to  demonstrate  to  their  people 
at  home,  have  continuously  pressed  for 
still  larger  appropriations.  As  I  say,  I 
hope  the  argument  they  have  heretofore 
employed — that  it  is  needed — will  be 
eliminated  because  of  the  continuously 
improved  farming  conditions  and  the 
higher  prices  that  the  American  farmer 
is  enjoying-  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  join  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  from  the  agricultural  sections  in 
voting  for  the  bill,  but  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  that  notwithstanding  my 
support  and  aid  in  the  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
farmer  and  that  I  have  voted  for  the  ap¬ 
propriations  of  all  these  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  I  regret  that  the  gentlemen  repre¬ 
senting  the  rural  sections  do  not  recipro¬ 
cate  in  supporting  legislation  that  will 
aid  those  who  consume  the  products  of 
the  farm  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so,  and  I  can  but  hope  that  they 
will  do  so  in  the  future.  I  do  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
will  recognize  and  appreciate  what  this 
administration  and  Congress  have  done 
for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fish],  to  whom  I  later  will 
yield  30  minutes,  informs  me  that  he  will 
shortly  report  for  active  duty  with  the 
Army  Reserve  Corps  and,  therefore,  he 
will  not  be  with  us  for  some  time.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  him  upon  his  privilege  to  serve 
the  country  in  that  field,  which  privilege, 
due  to  my  age,  is  denied  me.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  he  has  recently  taken  a  poll 


in  his  district  and  finds  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  residents  are  opposed  to 
war.  There  cannot  be  anything  surpris¬ 
ing  about  that  poll  because  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  all  of  us  are  opposed  to  war. 

Despite  the  gentleman’s  opposition  to 
war,  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  advocate 
all  possible  aid  for  our  national  defense 
and  that  he  will  further  urge  aid  to  Great 
Britain,  China,  and  Russia.  By  helping 
those  countries  it  will  serve  to  help  us 
from  being  forced  to  defend  ourselves 
from  the  well-laid-out,  diabolical  scheme 
of  Hitler,  who  is  trying  to  carry  out  the 
old  Prussian  dream  of  world  conquest. 
For  the  information  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  of  that  of  the  House, 
the  attack  against  Russia  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  Hitler  to  attack  the 
United  States  from  the  north.  Therefore 
it  is  to  our  advantage  and  for  our  own 
protection  to  encourage  and  aid  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  Russia,  to  stop  Hitler 
in  his  plan,  as  he  has  so  many  times 
stated,  to  attack  us  after  he  will  have  con¬ 
quered  Europe.  Consequently,  whether 
we  like  the  communistic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  not,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  Russia,  the  same  as  Great 
Britain,  is  fighting  against  Hitlerism, 
whose  main  aim  is  to  destroy  the  democ¬ 
racies  of  the  world.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  or  those  of  well-informed 
men  that  the  defeat  of  Hitler  by  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  will  save  us  from 
being  ultimately  forced  to  use  our  armed 
forces  to  protect  ourselves.  I  hope  that 
very  few  people  in  the  United  States  will 
be  misled  by  the  redoubled  Nazi  propa¬ 
ganda  against  communism.  The  truth  is 
that  the  hue  and  cry  against  communism 
has  been  emanating  from  the  Nazi  agents 
in  the  United  States,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
be  increased  by  the  Fascists  in  our  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fish], 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  desire  to  use 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  speak  out  of  order  during  part 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
serious  objection  to  this  bill,  increasing 
the  amount  of  money  for  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  by  $1,250,- 
000,000  and  extending  the  time  for  5 
years.  I  hope  when  this  matter  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  committee  there  will  be  a 
thorough  study  of  the  time  limit.  It 
seems  to  me  at  first  glance  that  this  is 
too  long  and  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  have  it  extended  2  years  or  3  years  in¬ 
stead  of  5  years.  Certainly,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  judgment,  without  having  listened  to 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  end  June  30, 
1944,  if  not  before  that. 

I  understand  from  members  of  the 
committee  on  this  side  that  there  is  no 
active  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  find  out,  however,  from  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sabath],  whether  he  can  give  the  House 
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any  guaranties  that  the  $1,250,000,000 
we  are  adding  in  this  bill  will  not  be 
used  for  propaganda  purposes  in  arous¬ 
ing  the  farmers  and  trying  to  break  down 
their  determination  to  keep  cut  of  war. 
The  gentleman  himself  will  recall  that  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  House  a  letter  was 
read  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Keefe]  from  the  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  calling  upon  the  farm  agents 
to  go  around  the  country  and  by  word  of 
mouth  try*  to  arouse  the  farmers  to  a 
warlike  spirit  in  order  to  take  some 
drastic  action  to  involve  America  in  war. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  that 
personally  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear 
the  letter  read.  I  did  not  know  by  whom 
it  was  written  or  who  was  behind  it  or 
why  it  was  written,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  functioned  splendidly  in  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  interest  of  the  agri¬ 
culturalists  of  this  country,  and  I  know 
from  the  evidence  before  our  committee 
and  from  the  assurances  I  have  had  that 
they  will  continue  in  their  efforts  to  be  of 
service  without  playing  any  politics.  The 
fact  that  I  have  stated  that  the  farmers 
have  not  appreciated  certain  things 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  such 
a  statement  should  be  charged  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  That 
is  my  own  conviction  and  belief.  I  have 
always  believed  they  should  show  some 
appreciation  for  an  administration  that 
has  done  so  much  for  them,  but  that 
should  not  be  charged  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  FISH.  The  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  has  been  outspoken  in  his 
opposition  to  war  and  I  want  to  com¬ 
mend  him  at  every  possible  opportunity, 
but  nevertheless  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Mr.  Wickard,  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  money  provided  under  this 
bill,  has  repeatedly  gone  before  the 
farmers  and  urge  them  to  get  excited, 
stating  they  must  get  excited  immedi¬ 
ately,  that  they  do  not  know  the  facts  and 
they  must  change  their  point  of  view 
entirely. 

The  letter  sent  out  by  the  Farm  Se¬ 
curity  Administration  constituted  a  vir¬ 
tual  conspiracy  to  break  down  the  will  of 
the  American  farmers  to  keep  out  of  war. 
Mr.  Wickard  will  be  in  charge  of  this 
huge  appropriation.  He  has  repeatedly 
made  speeches  to  the  farmers,  urging 
them  to  become  aroused  and  to  get  ex¬ 
cited;  just  another  scheme  to  spread  fear 
and  war  hysteria  among  the  farmers.  I 
always  suspect  these  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  high  Government  officials 
like  Mr.  Wickard  and  Mr.  Ickes  who  are 
invincible  in  peace  and  invisible  in  war. 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Wickard,  but  I  looked 
up  his  record  in  the  Congressional  Direc¬ 
tory  and  found  out  that  he  is  5  years 
younger  than  I  am  and,  according  to  his 
biography,  he  did  not  serve  a  day  in  the 
World  War,  but  now  he  is  making  war 
speeches  all  over  the  country.  I  should 
think  those  individuals  in  their  twenties 
who  did  not  serve  in  the  last  war  would 
hesitate  to  urge  sending  American  youth 
of  this  generation  into  European  and 
Asiatic  wars.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  that 


things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when 
those  who  did  not  serve  when  they  had 
a  chance  to  defend  America  are  now 
going  over  the  country  urging  others  to 
serve  and  shed  their  blood  in  another 
foreign  war. 

Mr.  SABATH  and  Mr.  O'CONNOR  rose. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  first  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  chairman. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Personally,  I  regret 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  does 
not  know  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
If  he  knew  him  he  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  a  highly  patriotic 
gentleman,  who  loves  his  country  and 
who  desires  that  the  Nation  should  do 
everything  possible  for  national  defense. 

Mr.  FISH.  Certainly,  we  are  all  for 
that. 

Mr.  SABATH.  That  is  his  aim  and 
his  only  aim,  and  not  to  involve  us  in  war. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  not  going  to  read  his 
speeches,  although  I  have  them  all  here, 
but  if  the  gentleman  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  his  speeches  he  will  understand 
precisely  what  he  said,  and  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  his  speeches  was  to  incite  the 
American  farmers  to  war. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  I  have  been  reading 
some  of  the  Secretary’s  speeches  about 
war  likewise  and  I  will  say  that  if  the 
Secretary  had  gone  before  the  people  in 
an  election  and  made  such  talks  before 
election  he  wdlfld  still  be  on  his  farm  in 
Indiana,  and  if  he  wants  to  find  out  what 
the  people  think  of  his  stand,  just  let  him 
run  for  office. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  like  to  see  a  lot 
of  those  war  makers  try  to  run  for  office, 
and  as  I  go  along  I  am  also  going  to  say 
something  about  those  from  the  South¬ 
land.  I  want  to  answer  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  repeatedly  made  in  the  cloakroom 
and  even  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
Representatives  from  the  South.  If  you 
talked  to  some  of  these  southern  Repre¬ 
sentatives  you  would  think  that  every¬ 
body  in  their  districts  was  for  war.  I 
challenge  any  Member  of  the  House,  and 
especially  any  southern  Representative, 
to  poll  all  the  voters  in  his  district.  Not 
a  single  district  in  the  United  States  and 
not  a  single  district  in  the  South  will 
show  a  vote  of  more  than  one-third  for 
war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  may 
get  many  letters  from  distinguished,  rich, 
and  powerful  Democrats  in  the  South, 
and  maybe  officeholders  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  urging  war;  yet  not  one 
district  in  the  South,  if  you  include  all 
the  people,  will  show  that  more  than  one- 
third  are  for  war,  and  generally  not 
over  one-fourth  or  one-fifth.  Some 
young  and  ambitious  Democrats  may 
wake  up  to  this  situation,  which  is  filled 
with  political  dynamite,  and  decide  to 
enter  the  primaries  on  the  clear-cut  issue 
of  staying  out  of  the  war  except  in  de¬ 
fense  of  America.  If  they  do,  some  of 
the  interventionist  Members  from  the 
South  will  be  headed  for  trouble.  Even 
the  Gallup  poll  shows  only  20  to  30  per¬ 
cent  for  war  in  the  South,  and  I  think 
the  Gallup  poll  minimizes  the  sentiment 
against  war.  I  propose  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  the  facts  regarding 
the  poll  that  I  took  in  my  district,  which 


is  a  typical  district,  half  urban  and  half 
rural.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  district  which 
I  would  have  said  would  have  voted  about 
3  to  1  against  war,  because  it  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  great  New  York  daily  in¬ 
terventionist  newspapers,  the  Times  and 
the  Herald  Tribune,  and  by  the  eastern 
interventionists  radio  commentators  and 
the  war-making  columnists.  I  would 
have  said  offhand  that  my  constituents 
would  have  voted  2  or  3  to  1  against  war. 
I  sent  out  106,000  post  cards,  and  the 
questions  were,  “Shall  the  United  States 
enter  the  war?”  and  “Shall  the  United 
States  stay  out  of  war?”  It  is  a  clear-cut 
issue,  crystal  clear,  not  involving  the 
lend-lease  bill  or  aid  to  England  and  not 
involving  anything  that  might  happen  in 
the  future  6  months  from  now  under  un¬ 
predictable  conditions  and  circumstances. 
The  returns  are  still  coming  in.  Of  the 
106,000  postal  cards  I  sent  out,  probably 
6,000  were  not  delivered  because  of  wrong 
addresses  or  because  the  people  may  have 
died  or  moved  away.  I  assume  that 
100,000  were  delivered  to  the  voters.  The 
poll  today  shows  20,498  for  staying  out 
of  war  and  2,245  for  going  in,  or  a  per¬ 
centage  of  90.1  in  my  district,  which 
amazes  me.  Here  is  what  one  of  my 
largest  newspapers  says  about  the  poll. 
It  is  headed  “Representative  Fish’s  Poll,” 
and  reads  as  follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE  FISH’S  POLL 

Representative  Fish’s  poll  on  the  issue  of 
peace  or  war  is  reportedly  the  first  of  its  kind 
yet  undertaken.  It  is  important  that  every¬ 
one  who  receives  a  post-card  questionnaire 
fill  it  out  and  mail  without  delay. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  poll 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  citizens  of  the  Twenty-sixth  District 
are  representative  of  the  population  of  the 
country  generally,  and  what  they  decide  will 
be  powerfully  significant. 

That  is  not  the  clipping  that  I  in¬ 
tended  to  read  first,  but  it  is  all  right. 
The  one  I  had  in  mind  particularly  at 
this  time  is  as  follows,  from  the  New¬ 
burgh  News  of  June  24,  1941: 

ATTACK  ON  FISH’S  POLL 

Attack  of  Orange  County  Town  Meeting 
on  Representative  Hamilton  Fish’s  poll  on 
the  issue  of  peace  or  war  takes  the  form  of 
a  charge  that  the  ballot  is  “unfair.”  We 
would  say  instead  that  the  attack  is  un¬ 
fair. 

Colonel  Fish  has  made  the  issue  simple 
and  direct.  His  critics  would  make  it  com¬ 
plex,  and  bring  in  qualifications,  with  the 
result  the  poll  would  be  of  no  merit  at  all. 

That  poll  only  goes  to  show  this,  that 
90  percent  of  our  people,  even  in  the  east, 
the  so-called  effete  east,  are  against  in¬ 
volvement  in  European  and  Asiatic  wars. 
It  also  goes  to  show  that  10  percent  of 
the  people,  those  who  want  to  involve  us 
in  foreign  wars,  are  vocal,  vociferous, 
wealthy,  and  powerful — very  powerful 
with  the  eastern  press,  the  radio,  and  the 
columnists.  This  is  true  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  people  back  home  are  fearful 
that  they,  the  90  percent,  may  be  in  the 
minority  and  possibly  they  are  among 
certain  social  and  higher-bracket  in¬ 
come  classes  in  the  district.  These 
groups  meet  and  talk  war  over  the  din¬ 
ner  table,  and  they  all  think  that  every¬ 
body  is  for  war,  because  they  talk  to 
themselves.  The  same  thing  applies,  I 
think,  to  some  of  my  southern  friends. 
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v.'ho  tell  me  in  the  cloakrooms  that 
everybody  in  their  district  is  for  war.  I 
deny  that,  and  I  challenge  any  southern¬ 
er  to  take  a  poll.  If  he  does,  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  not  find  more  than  one- 
third  of  his  district  for  war,  and  I 
imagine  that  out  in  the  West  that  it 
will  run  20  or  30  to  1  against  war. 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEAN.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  he  received  any  answer  from 
the  No.  1  and  2  citizens  of  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  gentleman’s  district? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  do  not  know  that,  but  I 
expect  not.  I  am  speaking  on  the  radio 
at  6:45  on  Monday  next,  eastern  stand¬ 
ard  time,  and  I  expect  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  break-down  of  this  poll,  and  if  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  or  his  wife  or  family 
have  answered,  I  shall  so  state.  I  shall 
also  give  the  returns  from  Hyde  Park, 
Tuxedo,  Cornwall,  Millbrook,  Rhinebeck, 
and  my  little  home  district  of  Garrison, 
where  the  war  sentiment  is  centered 
largely  among  the  bigger  taxpayers 
rather  than  among  the  ordinary,  plain 
people  who  are  9  or  10  to  1  against  war, 
and  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  My  reason 
for  taking  this  poll  is  that  the  Congress 
alone  must  decide  this  war  issue.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
war.  We  do  not  have  to  be  told  by  the 
Secretary  or  Undersecretary  of  War,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  we  are 
on  the  brink  of  war.  The  people  know 
that  we  are,  but  Congress  alone  must  de¬ 
cide  this  issue,  and,  therefore,  we  have  a 
right  to  find  out  how  our  constituents 
feel  and  what  public  opinion  is  on  this 
greatest  of  all  issues,  affecting  the  destiny 
of  America. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  have  not  encountered  a  single 
man  or  married  man  who  is  young 
enough  to  go  to  war  who  wants  this  coun¬ 
try  to  get  into  this  war.  The  only  people 
that  I  hear  talking  war  are  either  women 
or  old  men  who  are  too  old  to  fight. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  made  that  statement.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  represents  a  little  different 
district  than  mine.  Many  of  my  con¬ 
stituents  have  lived  abroad,  have  been 
educated  abroad,  and  have  interests 
abroad.  It  is  a  little  different.  But  I 
do  know  that  one  of  my  constituents, 
without  mentioning  any  names,  wrote  a 
public  letter  against  this  poll  and  said, 
“We  must  not  hide  behind  the  skirts  of 
Great  Britain.”  He  is  from  my  own 
heme  district,  and  I  looked  up  his  record. 
I  was  told — and  I  am  going  to  further 
check  on  this — that  he  had  pleaded  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  draft  because  he  was 
married — hiding  behind  female  skirts. 
Talk  about  our  being  cowardly  and  hid¬ 
ing  behind  the  skirts  of  Great  Britain 
does  not  make  sense  from  anyone  who 
wants  someone  else  to  go  out  and  fight 
for  him. 

Then,  again,  when  I  looked  around  to 
find  out  something  about  those  who 
wanted  to  take  us  into  war,  I  found  that 
the  leader  who  made  a  campaign  and 
raised  a  lot  of  money  against  me, 


although  he  does  not  live  in  my  district, 
was  a  man  called  Dr.  Kingdon,  and  that 
he  was  born  in  London.  He  is  still  the 
head  of  the  New  York  chapter  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies.  I  found 
the  same  thing  about  a  man  in  my  own 
district  who  was  head  of  this  same  or¬ 
ganization  locally,  and  that  he  was  born 
in  Canada.  Bishop  Manning,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York,  to  which  I  belong,  was  born  in 
England,  and  he  is  sounding  off  all  the 
time  for  war. 

When  you  analyze  the  background  of 
these  fire-eaters  and  war  makers  who 
are  breaking  forth  in  print  for  war  you 
find  out  their  motives.  I  want  the  people 
to  know  the  facts  and  not  to  be  fooled.  I 
was  fooled  myself.  I  thought  there  was 
a  much  greater  desire  in  my  district  to 
get  us  into  war.  I  would  not  have  been 
surprised  if  the  poll  had  shown  as  high 
as  one-third  of  my  district  for  war,  yet 
when  the  votes  are  counted  it  discloses 
9  to  1  among  the  plain  people.  After  all, 
we  in  Congress  have  the  responsibility, 
and  no  one  else.  We  in  America  do  not 
know  what  an  undeclared  war  is. 

If  war  is  to  be  declared  the  President 
must,  in  an  honest,  honorable,  and 
American-like  way,  submit  a  war  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  Congress,  where  we  must 
have  a  great  national  debate  and  then 
vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  repeat  the  assurances  that 
he  gave  before  ejection,  jthat  he  .would 
keep  this  country  out  of  war  unless  at¬ 
tacked  and  that  in  case  of  any  cause 
for  war — causus  belli— he  will  submit  a 
war  resolution  to  Congress  for  its  de¬ 
termination,  I  would  stop  talking  im¬ 
mediately  about  keeping  out  of  war.  I 
would  not  make  any  speeches  for  the 
America  First  Committee  or  any  other 
organization.  If  the  President  accepts 
that  challenge  and  reiterates  his  assur¬ 
ances  and  promises  to  keep  us  out  of 
war,  and  will  submit  a  war  resolution  in 
case  of  a  cause  for  war  to  the  Congress, 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  stop  taking 
this  issue  to  the  public,  in  order  to  have 
the  public  know  the  facts.  The  people 
who  are  trying  to  get  us  into  war  are 
not  so  much  the  President,  but  this  com¬ 
paratively  small  group  of  10  percent, 
well  represented  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
worst  offenders  and  fire-eaters  are  for¬ 
mer  Republicans,  Messrs.  Knox,  Stimson, 
and  Ickes.  Every  speech  they  make  is 
not  only  warlike,  but  that  we  must  get 
into  war  now. 

When  this  poll  began,  the  first  day’s 
poll  was  6  to  1  in  my  district  for  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  war,  but  when  the  polls  of 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  came 
in,  after  Germany  had  gone  to  war  with 
the  Communists,  and  when  the  Com¬ 
munists  lined  up  leading  the  fight  for  de¬ 
mocracy  and  religion,  the  vote  jumped 
to  9  to  1,  and  it  has  been  9  to  1  every 
day  since. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  read 
a  letter.  I  really  do  not  know  much 
about  the  gentleman.  Being  one  of  my 
constituents,  I  suppose  he  is  a  100-per¬ 
cent  American,  but  here  is  a  letter  that 
arrived  today.  I  will  read  part  of  it. 
It  is  from  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  dated  June  25, 
1941: 


Dear  Sir  :  It  is  my  desire  to  retract,  what 
I  said  in  my  recent  open  letter  to  you,  and 
I  hereby  apologize  for  same.  That  was  writ¬ 
ten  and  mailed  before  I  knew  about  the 
German  action  against  Russia.  This  latest 
development  of  the  war  has  convinced  me 
that  the  united  States  and  Britain  should 
mark  time  in  the  war  effort,  strengthening 
themselves  to  all  possible  limits  in  the  in¬ 
terim  during  which  the  Nazis  and  Reds  are 
fighting  it  out. 

Having  often  said  that  I  would  prefer  to 
live  in  a  democracy  headed  by  the  vilest 
specimen  of  a  man  than  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  most  virtuous  dictator,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  now  to  add  that,  as  between  Hitler  and 
Stalin,  I  should  rather  a  hundredfold  be  en¬ 
slaved  by  Nazi  Hitler  than  by  Red  Stalin;  that 
our  leader  should  want  to  give  aid  to  Russia 
is  utterly  repugnant  and  reprehensible  and 
merely  indicates  their  insincerity  of  purpose 
in  this  entire  mess. 

Earnestly  seeking  some  degree  of  sincerity 
in  the  utterances  of  the  great  democratic 
leaders  assuring  us  that  their  fight  was  to 
save  the  democratic  way  of  life,  this  became 
my  hope  and  belief;  being  eager  for  an  ulti¬ 
mate  settlement,  based  an  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  justice  so  as  to  insure  a  more 
permanent  peace,  I  ardently  espoused  this 
great  principle.  But  sincerity  seems  to  have 
been  transitory  and  a  travesty;  I  see  ardent 
British  supporters  patronizing  freely  those 
who  refuse  to  help  Britain;  I  see  this  revolt¬ 
ing  spectacle  of  Churchill  embracing  Stalin, 
the  arch  enemy  of  all  democratic  tenets; 
I  see  our  own  President  enthusiastically 
going  “all  out”  to  aid  Russia.  It  confounds 
me,  and  I  can  only  wonder  if,  after  all,  Eng¬ 
land  merely  wants  her  control  of  Empire  and 
her  mastery  of  the  seas  sustained,  which  were 
threatened  by  the  growing  strength  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  which  Hitler  apparently  feels  he 
cannot  destroy  without  destroying  England 
herself. 

It  was  signed  by  Louis  Faver. 

That  is  a  typical  letter  that  reached 
me  today.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  free  transportation  and  turn  over 
the  steamship  America i,  now  called,  the 
steamship  West  Point,  to  all  American 
Communists  who  want  to  fight  for  Soviet 
Russia — who  want  to  fight  for  the  “red” 
flag,  communism,  and  world  revolution. 
They  have  been  talking  that  way  for  20 
years.  Now  is  their  opportunity.  Let 
the  Congress  provide  a  one-way  free 
transportation  and  let  all  the  Commu¬ 
nists — alien  and  native-born  American 
Communists  who  believe  in  the  “red” 
flag — go  over  to  Soviet  Russia  and  fight 
there  for  world  revolution.  I  would  do 
the  same  for  the  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  all 
others  who  would  undermine  and  destroy 
our  free  institutions. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  We  should  not  only  fur¬ 
nish  transportation  but  we  should  corral 
them  all  and  send  them  over  there. 

Mr.  FISH.  The  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  always  goes  one  step  further 
than  I.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  right. 

Now  we  propose,  without  action  of 
Congress,  to  turn  the  lend-lease  bill  into 
a  Lenin-lease  bill  and  send  our  articles  of 
defense  to  Soviet  Russia  in  defense  of 
democracy  and  religion.  What  a  trav¬ 
esty.  O  Democracy,  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name.  I  wonder  where 
the  great  Catholic  Church  will  stand 
when  this  issue  is  clear?  I  wonder 
whether  it  will  want  to  help  build  up 
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communism,  world  revolution,  and  athe¬ 
ism  not  only  in  Russia  but  throughout 
the  world  with  American  money  and 
maybe  with  American  blood. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PISH.  In  just  1  minute. 

I  think  Dictator  Joseph  Stalin  has 
played  a  dirty  trick  on  Comrades  Stim- 
son,  Knox,  Wickard,  and  Ickes.  Pal 
Joey,  by  takinc  the  lead  away  from 
these  gentlemen  and  fighting  for  democ¬ 
racy,  has  stolen  their  clothes  and  thun¬ 
der.  They  claim  to  have  been  leading  the 
fight  for  world  democracy,  but  now  we 
have  Comrade  Stalin  as  their  partner 
and  ally,  taking  the  whole  play  away 
from  them.  I  look  forward  with  antici¬ 
pation  to  listening  to  their  next  speeches 
and  hearing  their  alibis.  I  believe  the 
war  between  the  Nazis  and  the  Commu¬ 
nists  is  the  greatest  event  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  recently  for  the  benefit  of  America, 
because  I  think  the  American  people  will 
be  united  and  instead  of  being  6  to  1  for 
keeping  out  of  the  war  they  will  be  10  to 
1  and  more  for  keeping  out  of  war. 

What  American  mother,  no  matter 
from  what  district  she  may  come,  will 
want  her  sons  to  fight  and  die  in  Soviet 
Russia  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  for 
the  red  flag  for  communism  and  world 
revolution?  I  believe  this  new  war  has 
definitely  decided  the  issue  for  us,  be¬ 
cause  the  American  people  now  will  take 
a  stronger  stand  to  keep  out  of  all  for¬ 
eign  wars  and  will  see  to  it  that  we  do  not 
go  into  this  war. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  Those  people  who  want  us 
to  get  into  this  war  on  the  side  of  Russia 
want  us  to  get  in  bed  with  a  rattlesnake 
and  a  skunk. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  said  the  gentleman  al¬ 
ways  went  me  one  better.  He  has  gone 
me  two  better  this  time. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  feel  that  we  should  cease 
all  aid  to  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  FISH.  Certainly  not.  I  am  for 
aid  to  Great  Britain  short  of  war  and 
consistent  with  our  own  national  de¬ 
fense. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Is  the  gentleman  still 
in  favor  of  our  doing  everything  possible 
to  aid  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  FISH.  Yes;  lam  for  carrying  out 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress,  and 
that  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  feel  that  what  has  transpired,  what 
Hitler  did  in  the  last  few  days,  has  been 
helpful  to  Great  Britain?  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  soldier. 

Mr.  FISH.  That  is  a  row  between  two 
dictators,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
well  knows,  between  two  aggressor  na¬ 
tions;  and  I  say  a  plague  on  both  their 
houses. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
favor  of  helping  Hitler,  then? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  opposed  to  helping 
Hitler  at  all  times,  and  I  am  likewise  op¬ 
posed  to  helping  the  Communists.  Noth¬ 
ing  I  can  think  of  would  be  too  bad  to 
say  against  Hitler  and  nazi-ism,  but 
there  is  one  thing  worse  than  nazi-ism 


and  that  is  communism.  I  am  against 
both. 

The  idea  of  talking  about  bringing  the 
four  freedoms  to  Soviet  Russia — freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
from  fear,  and  freedom  from  want — with 
American  blood  and  American  treasure 
only  goes  to  show  we  should  keep  out  of 
this  rotten  European  and  Asiatic  mess. 
We  may  be  able  to  save  America.  Let 
me  state  the  issue  utterly  regardless  of 
partisanship,  because  this  may  be  my  last 
speech  here  for  a  long,  long  time,  for  I  am 
going  to  camp  on  the  1st  of  July  for  4 
weeks’  military  training.  This  great  issue 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  parti¬ 
sanship.  This  issue  is  far  greater  than 
the  Republican  Party  or  the  Democratic 
Party,  or  both  parties  combined;  it  trans¬ 
cends  all  party  lines,  all  social  affiliations, 
all  family  relationship,  and  even  church 
connections.  It  must  be  decided  by  one 
yardstick  and  one  yardstick  alone:  What 
is  best  for  America?  That  is  all.  This 
is  the  greatest  single  issue  with  which 
the  country  has  been  confronted  since 
the  birth  of  the  Republic  affecting  the 
safety,  the  security,  and  the  destiny  of 
America. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  consumed  30  minutes. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 

AUTHORITY  ACT— CHANGE  OF  CON¬ 
FEREES 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
withdrawn  as  a  conferee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  2097),  to 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act,  as  amended,  by  striking  therefrom 
subsection  (k)  of  section  4  and  substi¬ 
tuting  therefor  a  new  subsection  (k) ,  and 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Clason]  may  be  substituted  in  my 
place. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
he  be  excused  from  further  service  as  a 
conferee  on  the  part  of  the  House  on  the 
bill  (H.  R.  2097)  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act,  as  amended,  by 
striking  therefrom  subsection  (k)  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  and  substituting  therefor  a  new 
subsection  (k). 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Clason]  as  a  conferee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  on  the  bill  H.  R.  2097.  The 
Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the  action 
of  the  House. 

EXTENDING  LIFE  AND  INCREASING 

CREDIT  RESOURCES  OF  COMMODITY 

CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4972)  to  extend  the  life 
and  increase  the  credit  resources  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4972)  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Leavy  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  simply  a  bill  to  implement  and  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  in  legis¬ 
lation  already  enacted.  The  Congress 
has  declared  by  act  that  loans  shall  be 
made  on  a  basis  of  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  of  the  five  basic  commodi¬ 
ties — cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
rice.  We  have  provided  in  this  bill  for 
an  additional  borrowing  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  an  amount  of  $1,250,000,000. 
That  is  the  amount  the  officials  of  the 
corporation  estimate  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  the  law  and  the 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
recent  act  of  Congress. 

The  measure  does  not  provide  for  any 
appropriation  but  simply  is  an  extension 
of  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  order  that  it  may, 
as  need  requires,  have  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  all  anticipated  requirements  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  orders  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  amends 
the  act  providing  for  an  annual  appraisal 
of  the  assets  of  the  Corporation  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  value  of  the  assets  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  cost, 
including  not  more  than  1  year  of  carry¬ 
ing  charges,  of  such  assets  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  or  the  average  market  price 
of  such  assets  for  a  period  of  12  months 
ending  with  March  31  of  each  year, 
whichever  is  less.  Under  existing  law 
such  value  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
market  price  at  the  time  of  appraisal. 

-  We  have  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  encourages  the  production  of 
nonbasic  commodities,  loans  or  purchases 
or  other  operations  on  such  commodities 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  insure  not  less 
than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
such  commodities.  Where  no  proper 
basis  for  parity-'price  calculation  exists 
the  Secretary  shall  undertake  to  make 
such  loans  on  a  basis  of  what  he  finds  to 
be  the  parity  comparable  with  the  five 
basic  commodities. 

There  is  further  provision  that  in  such 
cases  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  give 
notice  to  the  producers  of  commodities 
that  have  been  encouraged  to  expand 
production  before  withdrawing  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  loans  upon  the  basis  of  85  percent. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  declaration  of 
policy  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  in  its  operations  shall  under¬ 
take  to  base  its  action  upon  all  other 
commodities  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  85-percent  parity  loans.  This 
does  not  mean  that  on  farm  nonbasic 
commodities  there  will  be  a  full  parity 
price  realized  by  producers,  but  insofar 
as  the  funds  authorized  by  this  bill  are 
concerned,  and  insofar  as  such  funds  are 
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available,  the  loans  would  be  made  up  to 
85  percent.  There  are  no  benefits  and 
other  payments,  such  as  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  five  basic  commodities. 

Commodity  loans  have  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  features  of  the  national 
farm  program  and  commodity  loans  are 
the  literal  foundation  stones  upon  which 
our  present  farm  program  is  built. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  importance 
of  just  what  is  undertaken  in  this  bill  it 
is  necessary  to  review  very  briefly  the 
general  farm  program  which  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress  under  the  broad 
provisions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  and  see  how 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
its  operations  function  as  a  basic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  national  farm  program. 

As  the  Congress  well  understands,  we 
have  enacted  laws  which  enable  produc¬ 
ers  of  farm  crops,  such  as  cotton,  wheat, 
tobacco,  corn,  rice,  and  the  several  minor 
crops,  to  cooperate  in  the  adjustment  of 
their  production  to  demands  and  to  im¬ 
prove  their  soil  resources  and  balance 
their  farming  operations  generally.  We 
are  appropriating  some  $500,000,000  each 
year  for  soil  benefit  and  conservation 
payments  to  supplement  the  incoipe  of 
farmers  and  to  encourage  them  in  the 
carrying  out  of  these  programs.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  parity  payments  amounting  to  some 
two  hundred  and  twelve  million  are  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  cooperating  farmers. 

But  it  is  not  enough  aid  for  farmers 
and  the  total  income  of  agriculture  is 
still  below  its  normal  portion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income,  and  there  are  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  harvest  season  and  in  period  of 
large  crops,  due  to  weather  conditions  or 
to  the  dislocation  of  markets  by  war 
conditions,  when  farmers  are  faced  with 
ruinous  losses  and  disastrously  low  prices. 
So  as  a  part  of  the  program  to  increase 
and  maintain  the  income  of  the  farmer, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
set  up  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1933  to  make  loans  on  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  Subsequent  laws  have 
been  enacted  which  make  such  loans 
mandatory  under  certain  conditions. 
These  loans  have  had  the  effect  of  placing 
a  bottom  under  the  market  during  the 
harvest  season  and  emergency  periods. 
They  have  protected  the  farmer  against 
drastic  price  declines,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  permitted  him  to  carry  over  his 
crops  into  better  prices  later  in  the  season. 

Congress  has  enacted  labor  laws  which 
fix  minimum  wages  for  most  employees 
of  the  Nation.  We  just  recently  passed 
laws  which  will  permit  industrial  plants 
handling  defense  contracts  to  amortize 
their  investments  for  new  construction 
over  a  shorter  period  and  in  that  way 
we  have  almost  guaranteed  them  a  profit 
on  defense  contracts.  We  have  given  in¬ 
dustry  the  tariff,  we  fix  minimum  freight 
rates,  and  so  forth,  so  that  the  income  of 
practically  every  segment  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  governmentally  protected  in  one 
way  or  the  other  by  law.  But  we  are 
just  now  getting  around  to  assuring 
something  nearer  reasonable  minimum 
prices  and  minimum  income  for  farmers. 

The  indexes  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  on  April  30  showed  that 
general  farm  prices  stood  at  110  in  rela¬ 


tion  to  the  so-called  base  period  of 
1909-14,  but  the  price  of  things  the 
farmer  buys  has  increased  to  a  ratio  of 
129.  Thus,  even  with  the  increase  in 
farm  prices  and  income,  farm  prices  are 
still  15  percent  below  a  parity  with  the 
prices  of  things  the  farmer  must  buy  to 
carry  on  his  business. 

The  loan  provisions  which  the  Congress 
has  included  in  the  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion  represent  an  attempt  and  promise  to 
give  the  farmer  a  guarantee  of  at  least  a 
reasonable  minimum  return  for  his  crop. 
Even  with  loans  at  85  percent  of  parity 
for  the  major  crops,  the  farmer  is  still 
far  behind  the  parade  when  it  comes  to 
equality  of  income. 

Last  year  the  Congress  increased  the 
borrowing  power  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  $500,000,000,  and  I  think 
those  who  have  studied  the  matter  will 
agree  that  this  power  to  lend  funds  on 
the  1940  crops  literally  saved  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  wheat  farmers  from  disaster 
in  the  past  year.  Last  summer  crops 
were  going  to  harvest  and  the  world 
markets,  which  normally  absorb  40  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  our  cotton,  50  percent  of 
our  flue-cured  and  dark-fired  tobacco, 
and  from  15  to  20  percent  of  our  wheat 
crop,  were  almost  completely  closed. 
Farmers  could  not  have  sold  their  crops 
last  fall  at  any  reasonable  price  save  for 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  through  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  placed  a  bottom  under  the  mar¬ 
kets  by  making  nonrecourse  loans  avail¬ 
able.  The  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton 
dammed  back  by  lack  of  exports  flowed 
into  the  loan  and  the  income  of  farmers 
was  maintained.  Due  to  the  large  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  these  products  in  the  loan, 
however,  it  took  nearly  all  of  the  borrow¬ 
ing  power  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  simply  en¬ 
able  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  continue  its  functions  of  stabilizing 
prices  on  basic  crops  and  will  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  May  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  if  he  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  changing  the  word  “encourage” 
to  “whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  shall  proclaim  that  the  expansion 
of”?  Let  me  say  why  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  done.  With  the  word  “encourage” 
in  there  literally  thousands  of  people 
may  assume  that  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  is  encouraging  the  expansion 
of  crops  of  a  nonbasic  character  and,  as 
a  result,  we  will  have  a  tremendous  over¬ 
production  all  over  the  country.  If  it  is 
limited  to  a  proclamation  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  it  would  improve  the 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  and  it  would  make  a 
better  and  safer  proposition. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  first  place,  this  bill  is 
the  result  of  frequent  conferences  and 
discussions,  and  in  those  discussions  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 


tion  agreed  to  the  language  written  in 
the  bill  to  which  the  gentleman  addressed 
his  remarks. 

It  cannot  be  successfully  contended 
that  the  suggestion  made  by  my  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  friend  from  California 
would  bring  about  any  substantial  change 
in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  I  do  not 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  such  purpose.  I  submit  that 
it  would  be  a  very  different  thing  between 
making  these  loans  upon  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  an  expanded  production  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
basing  it  upon  a  proclamation  of  such 
policy  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  disobey  or  attempt  to 
thwart  or  refuse  to  follow  the  expressed 
intention  of  the  Congress,  but  legislation, 
as  far  as  it  can,  should  always  be  clear 
to  make  sure  what  the  result  will  be 
when  it  has  gone  the  rounds  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  If  a  Secretary  desired — and  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  charge  that  would 
be  the  case — he  might  write  a  personal 
letter  to  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States  urging  an  expansion  of  production 
of  any  particular  commodity,  yet  this  law 
would  not  apply,  and  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  not  apply,  unless  the  Sec¬ 
retary  issued  a  public  proclamation  in 
that  regard.  The  whole  provision  could 
be  avoided  by  inserting  the  language  re¬ 
quiring  a  proclamation.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  tell  what  Congress  means  when  we 
speak  of  encouraging  production.  We 
had  an  experience  of  that  kind  during 
the  other  war,  and  following  that  war  ad¬ 
justments  were  made  with  farmers  in 
connection  with  certain  commodities 
where  expansion  of  production  had  been 
brought  about  at  the  instance  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  That  principle  was  applied  to 
industrialists,  manufacturers,  and  others. 
There  is  no  reason  why  farmers  should  be 
called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  different 
from  anybody  else. 

I  assume,  however,  that  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  provision  there  is  no  dispute.  May 
I  say  further  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  already  is  undertaking  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  dairy  products, 
including  cheese,  dried  milk,  butter, 
casein,  condensed  milk,  pork  and  pork 
products,  poultry  products,  tomatoes  for 
canning,  and  different  varieties  of  beans. 
They  understand  what  is  meant  by  en¬ 
couraging  production,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  the 
language  contained  in  the  pending  bill. 
But  if  we  were  to  change  it  and  predicate 
the  whole  procedure  upon  a  condition 
such  as  is  suggested — that  is,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  first  issue  a  formal  proclamation— 
we  would  create  the  possibility  of  defeat¬ 
ing  the  very  purpose  of  that  provision  of 
this  bill.  I  do  not  say  that  would  happen. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  'Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  The  language  is 
“whenever  during  the  existing  emergency 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  encourages 
the  expansion  of  production  of  any  com¬ 
modity.”  What  commodities  has  the 
gentleman  in  mind  that  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill? 
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Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  have  just  read  a 
list. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  the  list? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  They  have  already 
encouraged  the  production  of  these 
products. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  they  are. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  It  also  applies  to 
others.  I  cannot  anticipate.  They  may 
want  to  increase  the  production  of  soy 
beans  and  tung  oil,  for  instance. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  What  about  beef, 
mutton,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Of  course,  they 
would  be  included. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  And  pork  and  pork 
products? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes;  that  is  in¬ 
cluded.  We  have  already  covered  that. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  In  fact,  any  food 
commodity  may  be  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes. 

This  is  not  going  to  give  the  farmer 
a  full  parity  price  on  nonbasic  commodi¬ 
ties.  It  directs  the  use  of  funds  provid¬ 
ed  in  this  bill  to  the  effect  that  loans 
made  out  of  such  funds  si  all  be  on  the 
basis  of  85  percent  of  parity. 

May  I  say  in  passing  that  when  we  re¬ 
store  parity  prices  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  we  still  will  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  we  accomplish  what  would  in 
my  judgment  be  an  adequate  and  fair 
readjustment  of  the  economic  hardships 
and  injustices  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  underwent  during  the  period  of  up¬ 
heaval  and  disturbance  that  followed  the 
last  war.  Many  of  them  increased  their 
production  and  were  unable  to  obtain 
prices  such  as  they  had  been  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  they  would  receive. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  understands  I  am  not  making  these 
remarks  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
measure  in  its  entirety,  but  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  recall,  as  other  members  of  the 
committee  will  also,  that  we  agreed  the 
night  before  we  voted  this  bill  out  that 
“proclamation”  was  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  word  “encourages,”  but  somehow 
or  other  the  word  “proclamation”  got  lost 
in  the  shuffle. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  no  such  under¬ 
standing  as  that  of  the  matter.  The 
matter  should  have  been  called  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  I  distinctly 
called  attention  to  it  that  morning,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  other  Members 
were  in  full  agreement  with  me. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record,  if  it  is  true,  but  that  is  not  my 
understanding,  because  the  whole  matter 
was  thrashed  out  and  discussed  just  as 
it  has  been  here. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  It  was 
thrashed  out  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  am  sure  that  noth¬ 
ing  like  that  happened. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  It  is  my 
definite  recollection  that  the  word  “en¬ 
courages”  was  to  be  left  out  and  we  were 
to  put  in  “proclamation.” 


Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  do  not  believe  any 
member  of  the  committee  would  remem¬ 
ber  that,  if  the  gentleman  does. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  They  have 
talked  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  In  section  4  you  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  Secretary  shall  so  use  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  act  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  him,  through 
a  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
operation,  and  so  forth;  and  the  section 
goes  on  to  provide  for  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  on  purchases.  Do  they  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  producers? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes,  they  do;  not 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but 
they  do  supply  funds  to  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  those  operations  rep¬ 
resent  a  simplification  of  methods  by 
which  supplies  may  be  maintained  with 
the  least  expense  to  the  Government 
from  the  point  of  view  of  personnel  and 
other  incidentals  for  the  supply  of  prod¬ 
ucts  to  Britain. 

-^Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  try  to  make  us  believe  that 
under  these  operations  they  actually  go 
cut  to  the  individual  farmer  and  buy 
from  him? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  say  that  in  these  purchases  they  would 
run  down  to  the  individual  farmer  in 
many  instanced  They  buy  on  the  open 
market. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  making,  that  if  they  pay  85  percent 
of  parity  on  purchases,  it  is  not  the  pro¬ 
ducer  who  is  getting  the  85  percent,  it  is 
the  man  who  got  the  commodity  after 
it  left  the  hands  of  the  producer. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  would  perhaps 
happen  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  and  is  the  whole  trouble  with  the 
farmer  today. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  do  not  know  any 
way  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  farmer,  I  insist, 
does  not  get  the  85  percent  of  the  parity 
price.  Somebody  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  does  get  it. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  gentleman  will 
understand  that  in  handling  nonbasic 
commodities  some  of  them  that  are  per¬ 
ishable  cannot  be  handled  and  stored 
like  cotton  and  wheat.  Such  transac¬ 
tions  have  to  be  handled  with  a  greater 
degree  of  risk,  they  have  to  be  handled 
more  expeditiously,  and  they  are  handled 
under  disadvantages  as  compared  to  the 
basic  crops. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  do  know,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  say 
that  when  you  use  the  word  “purchase” 
in  this  bill  and  say  that  it  is  going  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  producer,  that  language 
is  misleading. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  There  is  no  way  to 
avoid  the  natural  laws  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  final  price  for  any  product 
will,  of  course,  be  reflected  all  down  the 
line  to  some  extent.  Whether  it  goes  as 
far  as  it  should  is  another  matter;  I  can¬ 
not  say.  We  have  this  question  of  the 
middleman  everywhere. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  when  we 
considered  the  conference  report  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  he  will  find  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  certainly  did  not  agree  with  the 
language  just  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  that  the  producer  bene¬ 
fited. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  read  down  a  little  further, 
he  will  find  that  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  use  the  funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  “sup¬ 
port  the  price  for  the  producers.” 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  do  not  see  how  he 
is  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  gentleman  was  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  act  in  the  beginning, 
and  now  he  is  complaining  about  whether 
or  not  the  Secretary  is  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  was  referring  to 
one  paragraph  of  the  act.  I  do  not  see 
how  he  is  going  to  do  it.  I  believe  the 
whole  thing  is  misleading  in  that  it  im¬ 
plies  that  the  producer  eventually  will 
get  85  percent  of  parity  of  what  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  will  purchase. 
Of  course,  he  will  get  85  percent  on  loans, 
but  not  on  purchases.  That,  at  least,  is 
my  view. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  discussion  on  this  bill,  which 
is  ostensibly  for  the  aid  of  agriculture, 
to  express  my  regret  at  the  decision  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  majority  leader  earlier 
today  for  the  postponement  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  so-called  May  bill.  At 
this  peak  of  the  farm-labor  season  it 
seems  to  me  highly  unfortunate  that  we 
should  continue  the  uncertainty  that 
exists  for  every  boy  beyond  28,  who 
wonders  whether  or  not  he  is  going  to 
be  called  into  service  under  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Act  on  the  1st  of  July,  and 
for  those  under  that  age,  who  wonder 
whether  or  not  the  number  may  be 
shoved  down  to  them.  Not  only  farm 
jobs  but  all  jobs  are  affected. 

I  am  also  disappointed  in  the  decision 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  May 
bill  because  of  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  conferees  on  the  War 
Department  appropriations  bill  will  find 
themselves.  We  are  told  that  the  other 
body  has  stricken  from  that  bill  two 
amendments  that  were  adopted  by  the 
House,  the  so-called  Case  and  Pace 
amendments,  that  seek  to  give  some 
power  to  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  to  deal  with  strikes  in#  defense 
plants.  If  we  recede  and  concur  and 
then  the  May  bill  fails  to  carry  any  pro¬ 
visions  dealing  with  the  stoppage  of 
work,  we  are  back  where  we  started. 

Those  same  amendments  are  on  the 
deficiency  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  yesterday.  Almost  everyone  re¬ 
alizes  that  those  two  amendments  were 
the  first  positive  action  taken  by  the 
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House  with  respect  to  stoppages  of  work 
affecting  the  national-defense  program. 
Now  the  conferees  may  find  themselves 
euchered  cut  of  position,  for  nobody  can 
tell  what  is  going  to  happen  when  the 
May  bill  does  come  up  for  consideration. 
It  may  pass  and  it  may  not. 

I  protest  the  program  as  announced 
because  I  believe  the  House  should  com¬ 
plete  action  on  the  28-year  section  of 
the  May  bill  before  July  1,  when  many 
boys  are  due  to  go,  and  we  should  act 
on  the  stoppage-of-work  provisions  be¬ 
fore  the  appropriation  bills  are  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
June  30. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gifford], 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
now  about  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
“government  can  be  superior  to  economic 
forces.”  It  i.s  a  marvelous  thing  that  we 
have  performed  if,  in  the  end,  it  suc¬ 
ceeds.  But  we  are  traveling  on  this  road 
at  so  fast  a  pace  that  we  cannot  turn 
back.  We  cannot  stop  the  program;  and 
I  would  call  this  bill,  if  I  might  empha¬ 
size  or  stigmatize  it,  a  subsidy  for  all 
farmers,  not  only  for  wheat,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  but  so  that  everybody  interested 
in  the  farmer  can  now  get  his  finger  in 
the  pie.  Here  is  the  chance.  Here  is  a 
bill  where  every  prospect  pleases  and 
only  the  ink  is  red.  We  have  continued 
on  these  subsidizing  joy  rides  for  some 
time  and,  hence,  of  course,  cannot  stop 
this  particular  legislation. 

I  shall  enjoy  myself  for  a  few  minutes 
in  generalizations  on  the  roads  which 
we  have  traveled.  We  have  been  swin¬ 
dling  posterity  for  a  long  time,  but,  to 
quote  a  good  old  Democrat,  speaking  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  sometime  ago, 
“What  of  it?  What  has  posterity  ever 
done  for  us?” 

Little  by  little,  starting  in  with 
$3,000,000  capitalization,  see  how  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  baby  has 
grown.  Last  year  it  received  an  extra 
$500,000,000.  This  year  an  additional 
$1,000,000,000,  and,  if  you  will  pardon 
the  expression,  like  all  nondefense  ap¬ 
propriations  it  has  been  made  to  smell 
very  strongly  of  gunpowder. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes;  that  is  what  I 
am  here  for. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  hesitate  to  question 
such  a  distinguished  colleague,  but,  as 
I  remember  it,  the  gentleman  voted  for 
the  $7,000,000,000  lend-lease  bill. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes;  all  defense 
measures. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  that  this  increase  he  just  speaks 
of  is  nothing  more  than  a  guaranty  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country  whom  the 
Government  has  asked  to  increase  their 
production? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  know  what  this  bill  is. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  gentleman  would 
not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  saying 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country  they  should 
not  have  85  percent  of  parity  on  what 
they  produce  to  feed  the  world  and  then 
appropriate  $7,000,000,000  to  send  across 
the  water. 


Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  will  answer  the 
question.  Everybody  votes  for  defense 
measures.  I  am  talking  about  swindling 
posterity  in  the  $59,000,000,000  spent 
during  the  last  7  years  before  defense 
came  before  us,  of  which  one-half  was 
called  recovery  and  relief.  However,  I 
have  spoken  about  this  so  many  times 
that  there  is  little  use  of  going  over  it 
again.  But  I  repeat,  it  was  swindling 
posterity. 

Now,  as  to  the  farmer.  I  have  been  a 
farmer  and  I  have,  in  all  probability, 
milked  as  many  cows  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has.  I  am  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  farmers.  I  am  also  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  my  fishermen.  I  wish  to  be 
sympathetic  with  all  classes  of  citizens 
in  addition  to  the  farmers — the  citizens 
who  pay  the  bills  and  who  are  watching 
this  proceeding. 

You  rise  here  and  say  that  you  have 
done  much  for  labor.  You  see  to  it  that 
labor  gets  its  price  per  hour  and  you  set 
up  all  kinds  of  boards  for  it,  but  you  have 
done  nothing  to  guarantee  the  individual 
laborer  work  or  to  keep  him  producing. 
You  have  no  “ever-normal  granary”  for 
manufactured  goods.  You  have  never 
thought  of  a  scheme  by  which  you  could 
allocate  money  to  keep  an  ever-normal 
granary  of  manufactured  goods. 

You  have  set  up  boards  whereby  you 
can  make  the  employer  pay  a  higher 
rate  for  the  few  hours  one  does  work  and 
you  may  claim  that  you  have  done  a  lot 
of  things  for  other  classgp  of  citizens,  but 
it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what 
you  have  done  for  the  farmer. 

I  have  been  here  nearly  20  years  and 
I  had  my  baptism  in  tears  for  the  farmer 
when  first  I  came.  I  voted  for  many 
measures  to  help  him,  and  I  am  not  sorry 
that  I  did  it.  I  am  very  glad  to  grant 
him  help,  of  course,  but  not  for  the  ex¬ 
periment  presented  today.  You  have 
formerly  taken  in  cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  wheat,  but  you  are  taking  in  all 
products  of  agriculture  today.  It  was 
testified  in  committee  that  even  the  dairy 
farmer  has  really  been  well  treated,  and 
perhaps  more  so  than  others,  on  the 
whole.  Many  of  you  deny  that. 

We  are  now  watching  the  business  in¬ 
dex  go  way  up  beyond  that  of  1929.  But 
we  must  not  reduce  any  relief  expendi¬ 
tures.  I  read  the  W.  P.  A.  debate  most 
carefully.  You  now  have  crops  in  the 
West  such  as  you  have  not  had  for  7 
years.  You  have  people  being  called  for 
defense  work,  but  you  objected  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  a  dollar  in  the  W.  P.  A.  ap¬ 
propriation.  I  suppose  I  should  not 
blame  you — get  it  if  you  can.  My  own 
State  ought  now  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  its  needy.  It  is  a  wealthy  State  and 
it  could  take  care  of  its  own.  But,  of 
course,  it  will  not,  and  our  wealthy  towns 
will  not  as  long  as  the  W.  P.  A.  will  give 
it  to  them.  This  administration  wants 
to  garner  these  votes.  There  is  little 
sense  in  giving  wealthy  communities  W. 
P.  A.  money.  We  know  it.  Everybody 
knows  it.  If  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
places,  where  they  may  show  that  their 
State  is  unable  to  care  for  their  needy 
because  they  are  allowed  only  their  per¬ 
centage  of  the  W.  P.  A.  fund,  it  proves 
itself  to  be  an  unjust  distribution. 
What  an  indictment.  The  needy  should 


be  taken  care  of,  and  States  unable  to 
do  so  should  properly  receive  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government;  but  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  votes,  why  give  to 
wealthy  communities,  'which  could  well 
take  care  of  their  own?  This  method 
merits  severe  condemnation.  My  voice 
has  been  raised  persistently  on  the  floor 
against  this.  I  have  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  against  it. 
But  these  votes  are  seemingly  important. 
Today  statistics  will  be  tortured  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  preconceived  and  a  pre¬ 
desired  result.  I  warn  you  to  pay  careful 
attention.  Today  we  will  be  told  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
lost  only  $67,000,000.  Beware  of  that 
statement.  That  is  in  reference  only  to 
the  goods  that  they  have  taken  and  sold, 
fully  wiping  out  the  transaction.  They 
will  tell  you  little  about  the  nine  to 
twelve  million  bales  of  cotton  that  have 
been  stored,  much  of  it  since  1934,  which 
is  still  owned  by  the  Government.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  loss, 
because  every  year  the  storage  and  other 
costs  are  added.  In  1939  it  is  reported 
that  only  25,000  bales  were  taken  over. 
That  is  statistics  for  you.  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  all  that  cotton?  They  could  not 
sell  it.  It  was  stored,  and  the  market 
price  was  held  up  by  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Government.  Money  was  loaned 
on  this  cotton  by  private  banks,  and  the 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation. 
In  March  of  each  year  the  Treasury  has 
to  find  out  the  true  condition  of  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  market  value  of  cot¬ 
ton  is  about  12  y2  cents,  although  it  is 
stored  and  cannot  be  sold  at  a  price 
perhaps  not  more  than  5  cents. 

The  Government  fixes  the  market  price 
by  the  loan  it  will  make  upon  it.  It  has 
worked  very  well  with  corn  and  many 
other  products  which  could  perhaps  be 
sold  a  little  later.  The  Government  is 
coming  to  the  rescue  and  putting  a  price 
ceiling  on  it  by  the  way  of  a  loan,  and 
that  is  the  so-called  market  value.  It  is 
indeed  a  fictitious  market  price  when  for 
years  held  in  storage  and  impossible  to 
sell  at  almost  any  price.  This  cotton 
proposition,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Williams]  brought  out  in  the 
hearings,  has  brought  about  a  condition 
such  that  we  buy  much  foreign  cotton  for 
use  in  our  own  country.  It  is  because  we 
can  buy  the  foreign  cotton  cheaper  than 
the  domestic  cotton  at  its  fictitious  price 
caused  by  Government  loans.  What  a 
happy  thing  that  is  for  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
and  other  places  where  they  can  now 
raise  cotton  and  sell  it  cheaper  to  us 
while  we  keep  our  own  cotton  in  storage. 
There  is  only  a  loss  of  $67,000,000,  it  is 
declared.  Will  you  believe  it?  How  con¬ 
venient  statistics  are.  The  truth  hurts. 
So  would  you  if  you  were  stretched  so 
much.  Now,  these  statements  are  largely 
generalities,  but  they  remind  us  of  the 
road  we  are  traveling.  We  have  put  the 
Government  back  of  everything.  I  have 
been  here  for  many  years.  Twenty  years 
ago  one  would  not  have  thought  of  doing 
any  of  these  things.  The  Democratic 
Party  stood  squarely  for  the  policy  of  “no 
subsidy.”  I  repeat  that  now  that  party 
believes  in  nothing  but  subsidy.  The 
Government  guarantees  about  every- 
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thing,  and  some  of  us  are  truly  fright¬ 
ened.  I  was  really  frightened  at  the 
expenditure  of  the  $59,000,000,000,  one- 
half  for  relief  experiments  for  recovery 
and  relief. 

Mr.  PIERCE  rose. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Oh,  I  see  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oregon  rises.  Please  do  not 
ask  me  whether  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  poor  farmer.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
him,  of  course. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Will  the  gentleman  turn 
back  to  1932? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  will  turn  back  to 
1932  surely,  but  I  want  20  minutes  to 
portray  that  picture,  and  the  gentleman 
would  not  like  the  portrait. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Has  not  what  we  have 
done  for  the  farmer  been  the  basis  of  the 
prosperity  for  all  today  that  we  enjoy? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Talk  about  1932  and 
what  Hoover  did  for  the  farmers  when  he 
lost  some  $300,000,000.  It  is  a  $500,- 
000,000  gift  for  soil  conservation  every 
year  now;  parity,  $212,000,000.  You  take 
away  the  money  that  we  get  from  the 
tariff  and  subsidize  agricultural  exports. 
That  is  cold  cash  that  is  handed  out. 
It  is  not  a  pretty  picture. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Will  my 
genial  friend  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  When  we  give 
a  contract  for  a  number  of  ships  or  a 
number  of  airplanes  or  a  number  of 
other  products  that  are  essential  to  na¬ 
tional  defense,  do  we  not  say  to  the  man 
who  takes  the  order,  “We  will  guarantee 
you  a  fixed  fee  for  that  operation”? 
And  is  he  not  guaranteed  his  profit  over 
the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  In  some  cases.  We 
tried  to  grant  a  subsidy  20  years  ago  for 
shipping.  Your  side  would  have  none 
of  it.  Read  those  speeches  of  20  years 
ago  and  learn  from  your  former  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders.  But  you  have  adopted 
that  theory  of  the  old  Democrat  who 
said,  “What  has  posterity  done  for  us?” 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  But  my 
friend  will  admit  that  as  a  fair  basis  of 
argument,  if  you  will  do  that  for  one 
class  of  people,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  do  it  for  another. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about  today.  Everybody  who 
works — all  classes  of  people  should  have 
parity  and  will  probably  demand  it.  It 
is  a  magic  word.  If  we  give  it  to  the 
farmer,  why  not  all  other  classes? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Will  my  genial 
teacher  and  friend  answer  as  to  whether 
he  knows  what  the  price  of  cotton  is 
today  and  whether  it  has  reached  parity? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  They  claim  that  12 M> 
cents  reaches  parity,  but  that  which  has 
been  stored  for  6  years  I  do  not  think 
they  can  get  parity  or  more  than  5  cents 
a  pcund. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  If  my  good  friend 
would  read  the  papers,  as  I  did  last 
night,  he  would  discover  that  cotton  now 
is  above  parity. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes.  I  know  that.  I 
just  explained  it.  It  is  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  fixes  the  loan  price,  and  it  is 
kept  in  storage  and  not  allowed  to  be 
placed  on  the  market.  Release  a  little 
of  it  and  watch  the  toboggan. 


Mr.  GILCHRIST.  New,  is  it  not  true 
that  cotton  is  above  the  storage  price 
this  afternoon  at  2  o’clock? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Absolutely,  because 
the  Government  will  not  allow  vast 
quantities  to  be  sold  at  all  until  this 
price  will  be  paid 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  And  is  it  not  also 
true  that  if  the  Government  had  not  done 
that,  then  the  speculator  would  have 
made  the  difference  between  what  the 
poor  devil  of  a  farmer  would  have  had  to 
take  for  it  and  what  it  would  be  today? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  the  farmer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  I  want  to  call  the 
gentleman’s  attention  to  this  fact:  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  said  at  the  time  that  the 
first  tariff  bill  was  introduced,  that  if  we 
were  going  to  protect  the  manufacturers 
we  had  to  pay  a  bounty  to  the  American 
farmer  as  restitution,  to  make  him  on  an 
even  basis  with  the  manufacturer.  What 
we  are  doing  today  when  we  vote  these 
parity  payments  is  to  try  to  put  the 
American  farmer  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  your  manufacturers. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes;  but  half  of  my 
manufacturers  have  gone  out  of  business 
entirely.  The  Government  did  not  pay 
cash  bounties  to  them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  We  remember  what 
good  service  you  rendered  your  district 
up  there  in  the  northeast  when  you  got 
us  to  buy  all  those  elm  trees. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  That  was  not  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  all  those  fish. 
They  were  in  your  district. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Just  think  of  it! 
Once  during  all  these  years  have  I 
stooped  to  ask  for  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  I  plead  guilty  and  perhaps  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  No.  You  should  be 
proud  that  you  did. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  do  hope  my  fisher¬ 
men  were  helped  even  although  so  little. 

I  want  to  put  in  the  Record  a  sentence 
that  little  Tommy  gave  when  he  was 
asked  by  his  teacher  to  make  a  sentence 
using  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet: 

New  Deal  quackery  and  extravagance  have 
piled  a  fearful  debt  upon  junior  citizens,  in¬ 
cluding  myself. 

We  should  plead  for  the  young  people. 
Seemingly  they  are  beginning  to  realize 
what  we  are  doing  to  them.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  so  hard  in  the  Congress  to  give  equal 
distribution  of  unequal  earnings,  and  our 
job  seems  to  be  to  find  somebody  who  is 
earning  something  and  producing,  and 
take  it  away  from  him  and  give  it  to 
somebody  who  is  not.  It  is  not  an  entirely 
happy  assignment.  I  had  hoped  to  stir 
your  interest  to  debate  this  present  bill 
with  some  real  interest  in  the  general 
subject  of  Government  subsidies. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  purpose  of  H.  R.  4972,  the  bill 
now  under  consideration,  is  to  continue 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  lend¬ 
ing  agency  on  agricultural  products,  to 
maintain  its  capital  unimpaired,  and  to 
increase  its  borrowing  power  so  that  it 
may  continue  to  be  an  effective  agency 
of  the  Government.  If  the  operations  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  reasonable  period,  the 
farmers  will  have  a  measure  of  continued 
protection  now  afforded  industry  and 
labor  in  existing  legislation  such  as 
tariffs,  franchises,  freight  rates,  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  power,  maximum  wages, 
and  minimum  hours  and  the  like. 
Farmers  need  and  must  have  similar  as¬ 
sistance.  This  can  only  be  achieved  by 
extending  the  life  and  increasing  the  bor¬ 
rowing  power  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  effect  of  the  naval  blockades  as  a 
result  of  the  wars  abroad  have  virtually 
closed  most  world  markets  to  American 
farm  products.  This  has  not  been  true 
for  industrial  products  of  this  Nation 
chiefly  because  of  preferences  given  in 
both  purchasing  and  shipping.  Factories 
are  running  at  top  speed  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  on  the  increase  and  at  somewhat 
higher  wages.  Exports  of  nonagricul- 
tural  products  during  the  period  from 
September  to  February  1941  were  63  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  during  the  same  period 
in  1938  and  1939.  On  the  other  hand, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  large 
acreage  reductions  have  been  made  in 
such  major  crops  as  cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  corn,  surpluses  continue  to 
accumulate  with  the  result  that  prices 
of  these  products  remain  depressed.  The 
loss  of  the  export  markets  has  this  effect. 
Exports  of  agricultural  products  during 
the  period  from  September  to  February 
1941  were  62  percent  smaller  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  in  1938-39. 

These  huge  economic  losses  are  first 
imposed  upon  the  23  percent  of  the 
population  of  this  Nation  that  live  on 
farms.  These  same  families  have  31 
percent  of  the  children  of  the  Nation, 
yet  they  are  receiving  only  11  percent  of 
the  national  income.  Obviously,  if  farm 
children  are  to  have  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  country  as  children  liv¬ 
ing  in  small  towns  and  cities,  farm  in¬ 
come  must  be  protected  and  must  be  in¬ 
creased. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  borrowing  power  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  increased  from 
$900,000,000  to  $1,400,000,000  or  $500,- 
000,000.  This  bill  seeks  to  increase  the 
borrowing  power  of  Commodity  Credit 
Comoration  to  $2,650,000,000,  an  increase 
of  $1,250,000,000. 

Parity  is  the  price  farm  commodities 
must  bring  if  the  farmers’  buying  power 
is  to  be  equal  of  that  prevailing  from  1909 
to  1914.  If  the  farmer  can  borrow  85 
percent  on  the  basic  commodities,  this 
will  give  a  loan  rate  of  a  little  over  13  V2 
cents  per  pound  for  cotton,  71  cents  a 
bushel  for  corn,  97  cents  a  bushel  for 
wheat,  89  cents  a  bushel  for  rice,  and  20 
cents  a  pound  for  tobacco.  The  price 
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of  the  products  of  the  farmer,  while  fluc¬ 
tuating,  has  tended  down  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
relative  increase  in  the  cost  of  things  he 
buys.  We  all  realize,  or  should  realize, 
that  parity  must  be  the  goal  of  the 
farmer.  Of  course,  we  may  differ  in  the 
exact  method  of  achieving  parity.  The 
loan  amount  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  cotton  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  56  percent  to  85  percent  of 
parity,  and  the  benefit  from  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  the  regular  parity  pay¬ 
ment  added  to  the  85  percent  will  give 
the  farmer  practically  16  cents  a  pound 
for  his  cotton. 

Financial  panic  rarely  comes  when 
agricultural  interests  are  prosperous. 

COTTON  LOANS 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  operations  in  re¬ 
spect  to  cotton  since  1933.  Loans  to 
farmers  have  been  made  on  19,944,000 
bales  of  cotton  against  which  $1,042,- 
000,000  has  been  advanced,  while  of  this 
amount  $100,000,000  was  loaned  farmers 
on  nearly  2,000,000  bales  of  1933  crop 
cotton  at  10  cents  per  pound.  This  cot¬ 
ton  has  been  repossessed  by  farmers 
without  cost  to  the  Government  and  has 
been  sold  at  a  profit. 

Loans  were  made  on  4,632,000  bales  of 
1934  crop  cotton,  of  which  there  still  re¬ 
mains  a  million  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  thousand  bales,  the  remainder  hav¬ 
ing  been  repossessed  by  producers.  Title 
to  the  remaining  1934  crop  cotton  re¬ 
maining  under  loan  was  taken  by  the 
Government  in  1939  in  order  to  have 
stocks  to  meet  the  treaty  with  the  British 
Government  requiring  the  exchange  of 
cotton  for  rubber. 

The  Government  also  owns  4,778,000 
bales  of  1937  crop  cotton  that  was  re¬ 
quired  at  approximately  the  same  time 
and  for  approximately  the  same  purpose. 
The  amount  of  the  original  advance  plus 
all  accumulated  carrying  charges  against 
this  cotton  amounts  to  15.35  cents  per 
pound  in  the  case  of  1934  crop  cotton 
and  10.75  cents  per  pound  for  1937  crop 
cotton.  This  compares  with  the  average 
price  of  14.2  cents  per  pound  prevailing 
throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Loans  were  made  on  4,482,000  bales  of 
1938  crop  cotton  at  8.4  cents  per  pound. 
All  of  this  cotton,  with  the  exception  of 
1,336,000  bales,  has  been  repossessed  by 
the  farmers  and  sold  at  a  profit  without 
cost  to  the  Government  and  at  present 
this  reserve  stock  is  being  reduced  by 
more  than  100,000  bales  per  week. 

For  the  years  1935,  1936,  and  1939  few, 
if  any,  loans  were  made  and  only  13,500 
bales  of  cotton  remains  under  loan  for 
these  3  years  and  this  amount  is  being 
reduced  rapidly  by  farmer  withdrawals. 

During  the  current  season  loans  were 
made  on  3,200,000  bales  of  cotton  at  the 
rate  of  9.3  cents  per  pound  against  which 
$153,000,000  were  advanced.  Of  this 
amount  less  than  600,000  bales  remains 
under  loan,  the  remainder  having  been 
repossessed  by  farmers  without  cost  to 
the  Government.  This  stock  is  also  being 
reduced  by  approximately  100,000  bales 
per  week. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
while  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s 
operations  with  respect  to  cotton  have 


been  large,  involving  advances  of  more 
than  $1,000,000,000,  which  is  equal  to  ap¬ 
proximately  50  percent  of  all  advances 
made  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  loan  record  on  cotton,  considering 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  existing 
on  cotton  exports  during  the  past  7  years, 
is  a  record  of  which  we  all  feel  justly 
proud. 

If  the  Government-owned  and  Gov¬ 
ernment-loan  cotton  could  be  sold  today 
at  present  prices  the  Government  would 
not  only  not  lose  but  the  transaction 
would  show  a  profit. 

I  think  this  agency  has  done  more  to 
stabilize  prices  and  assist  the  farmer  than 
all  other  agencies  combined. 

The  amount  of  loans  now  outstanding 
on  cotton  is  approximately  $145,000,000. 

The  book  value  of  the  Government- 
owned  cotton  amounts  to  approximately 
$360,000,000. 

The  total  amount  of  loans  on  other 
basic  and  a  few  nonbasic  commodities  is 
approximately  $330,000,000. 

The  book  value  of  other  Government- 
owned  basic  commodities  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $300,000,000. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
found  it  necessary  to  encourage  farmers 
to  increase  the  production  of  certain 
food  crops  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
supplies  for  Great  Britain  during  this 
present  emergency.  In  order  to  meet  this 
need  section  4  is  included  in  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  assuring  such 
farmers  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cuture  will  undertake  to  provide,  through 
loan  and  purchase  programs,  a  fair  price 
for  such  commodities. 

The  Corporation’s  general  commodi¬ 
ties  purchase  program  commits  $90,- 
000,000  for  the  purchase  and  resale  of 
evaporated  milk,  dry  skim  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  eggs,  pork  and  pork  products, 
lard,  dried  fruits,  dry  edible  beans,  corn 
and  wheat  products,  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  and  food  products  and  concen¬ 
trates.  Products  handled  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  urgently  needed  to  meet  ex¬ 
port  requirements  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
of  certain  foreign  countries.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  stabilize  prices  for 
the  commodities  involved  and  to  mitigate 
the  impact  on  American  agricultural 
economy  of  emergency  purchases  in 
quantity  which  are  necessarily  made 
without  regard  to  the  period  of  proces¬ 
sing,  the  location  of  surplus  stocks,  or 
the  seasonal  period  of  production  and 
marketing;  while  at  the  same  time  uti¬ 
lizing  these  prospective  outlets  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  food  products  and  concen¬ 
trates,  and  thereby  giving  relief  from 
agricultural  surpluses  and  maximum 
benefit  to  American  farmers. 

LOANS  ON  VARIOUS  OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Corn 

Loans  have  been  made  to  farmers  on 
corn  stored  on  farms  each  year  beginning 
with  the  1933  crop.  Approximately  270,- 
000,000  bushels  of  the  1933  crop  were 
placed  under  loan  at  45  cents  per  bushel, 
aggregating  slightly  in  excess  of  $121,- 
000,000;  20,075,000  bushels  of  the  1934 
crop  were  placed  under  loan  at  55  cents 
per  bushel,  aggregating  approximately 
$11,000,000;  30,966,000  bushels  of  the  1935 
crop  were  placed  under  loan  at  45  cents 
per  bushel,  aggregating  approximately 


$14,000,000;  only  a  small  number  of 
bushels  of  the  1936  crop  were  placed  un¬ 
der  loan  at  55  cents  per  bushel,  aggre¬ 
gating  approximately  $46,000;  approxi¬ 
mately  48,000,000  bushels  of  1937  com 
were  placed  under  loan  at  50  cents  per 
bushel,  aggregating  approximately  $23,- 
000,000;  229,839,000  bushels  of  1938  corn 
were  placed  under  loan  at  57  cents,  ag¬ 
gregating  approximately  $131,000,000; 
approximately  302,000,000  bushels  of 

1939  corn  were  placed  under  loan  at  57 
cents  per  bushel,  aggregating  approxi¬ 
mately  $172,000,000;  approximately  100- 
000,000  bushels  of  1940  corn  have  been 
placed  under  loan  at  61  cents  per  bushel, 
aggregating  approximately  $61,000,000. 
Accordingly,  a  total  of  approximately 
905,000,000  bushels  of  corn  have  been 
placed  under  loan  at  an  aggregate  value 
of  approximately  $475,000,000.  Of  the 
total  bushels  placed  under  loan  approxi¬ 
mately  250,000,000  bushels  have  been  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  satisfaction  of  loans,  the  bal¬ 
ance  having  been  redeemed  by  producers. 
The  Corporation  owns  at  the  present 
time  approximately  200,000,000  bushels 
of  corn  which  is  available  for  increased 
productions  of  livestock  and  poultry 
products  in  connection  with  national 
defense. 

Wheat 

Approximately  86,000,000  bushels  of 
the  1938  crop  of  wheat  were  placed  under 
loan,  aggregating  approximately  $50,- 
000,000;  of  the  1939  crop,  approximately 
168,000,000  bushels  were  placed  under 
loan  aggregating  approximately  $118,- 
000,000;  272,192,000  bushels  of  1940 

wheat  were  placed  under  loan  aggregat¬ 
ing  approximately  $197,000,000.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  wheat  of  the  1938  and  1939 
crops  was  redeemed  by  producers  and  ap¬ 
proximately  175,000,000  bushels  of  the 

1940  crop  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  satis¬ 
faction  of  loans  and  placed  in  a  produc¬ 
ers’  pool.  Any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
this  wheat  in  excess  of  the  amount 
loaned  plus  charges  will  be  prorated  to 
the  producers.  The  loan  program  for 

1941  has  just  been  placed  in  operation. 
It  is  estimated  that  300, GOO, 000  bushels 
will  be  placed  under  loan  at  an  average 
loan  value  of  98  cents  per  bushel  with  an 
aggregate  loan  value  of  approximately 
$295,000,000. 

Naval  stores 

Loans  have  been  made  to  farmers  on 
rosin  and  turpentine  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Turpentine  Farmers  Association  Co¬ 
operative  for  several  years.  Normally  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  percent  of  the  United 
States  production  of  rosin  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  production  of  tur¬ 
pentine  is  exported.  For  several  years 
the  export  demand  has  been  poor  and 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  exports  have 
been  sharply  curtailed.  The  situation 
has  been  met  by  conservation  and  loan 
programs.  Under  the  former,  wasteful 
exploitive  methods  such  as  the  working 
of  immature  trees  have  been  discouraged. 
In  1939  loans  of  approximately  $9,000,000 
were  made  on  over  6,000,000  gallons  of 
turpentine  and  670,000  barrels  of  rosin.' 
In  1940  loans  totaling  nearly  $7,000,000 
were  made  on  approximately  3,000,000 
gallons  of  turpentine  and  527,000  barrels 
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of  rosin.  Due  to  improved  demand  for 
turpentine,  releases  of  loan  stocks  have 
been  large  and  prices  have  been  strong. 
Some  recent  improvement  has  been 
shown  in  the  rosin  situation  but  stocks 
are  still  burdensome  and  prices  are  weak. 

Tobacco 

Unrestricted  production  and  marketing 
led  to  the  record  crop  of  flue-cured  to¬ 
bacco  in  the  fall  of  1939  when  export 
sales  practically  stopped  because  of  the 
outbreak  of  war.  The  situation  was  met 
by  the  adoption  by  growers  of  marketing 
quota  programs  and  the  making  of  loans 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Similar  but  less  acute  situations  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  marketing  quota  and 
loan  programs  for  dark  tobaccos  and 
burley  tobacco.  Under  the  1939  flue- 
cured  program  nearly  $37,000,000  were 
advanced  on  174,000,000  pounds  of  to¬ 
bacco.  This  tobacco  is  now  being  shipped 
to  Great  Britain.  Under  the  1940  pro¬ 
gram  over  $42,000,000  were  advanced  on 
approximately  200,000,000  pounds  of 
flue-cured  tobacco.  Advances  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $4,750,000  were  made  with 
respect  to  43,500,000  pounds  of  dark 
tobacco  and  advances  of  $4,250,000  were 
made  with  respect  to  23,400,000  pounds 
of  burley  tobacco.  The  3-year  market¬ 
ing  quota  programs  now  in  effect  on  these 
tobaccos  are  expected  to  improve  the 
situation  fundamentally. 

Until  the  war  is  over,  however,  exports 
will  be  small  and  uncertain  and  growers 
will  need  the  protection  of  loan  programs. 
The  accumulation  of  stocks  under  loan 
programs  should  go  far  toward  meeting 
the  large  export  demand  that  is  antici¬ 
pated  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  Stocks 
in  foreign  consuming  countries  are  being 
depleted  and  unless  reserve  supplies  are 
available  in  the  United  States  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  shortages  and  in¬ 
ordinately  high  prices  will  occur  with 
the  result  that  production  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated  in  foreign  countries. 

Prunes  and  raisins 

Unusually  bountiful  crops  of  these 
commodities  in  the  face  of  large  carry¬ 
overs  made  necessary  loans  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000,000  cn  approximately 
304, 0%0  tons  of  prunes  and  raisins  during 
the  last  3  years.  With  normal  exports 
sharply  curtailed,  loans  on  the  current 
crop  of  both  products  will  be  necessary 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  $10,000,- 
000  on  a  proportionate  share  of  the  pro¬ 
duction.  These  loans  for  1940  were  made 
through  the  Prune  and  Raisin  Prorate 
Associations,  respectively,  which  operate 
directly  under  the  State  department  of 
agriculture  under  the  California  pro¬ 
rate  act;  and  provide  some  measure  of 
curtailment  in  production  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  grading  standards. 

Peanuts 

During  the  past  4  years  loans  aggre¬ 
gating  $15,000,000  on  approximately  250,- 
000  tons  of  peanuts  have  been  made  under 
the  peanut  surplus  removal  programs  of 
the  Department.  The  production  dur¬ 
ing  1940  reached  an  all  time  high  but 
under  a  recent  act,  providing  for  pro¬ 
duction  quotas,  the  crop  available  for  the 
so-called  edible  trade  for  the  current 
year  may  be  somewhat  smaller.  In  view 


of  this,  and  certain  arrangements  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  several  peanut  associa¬ 
tions  and  commercial  banks,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  approximately  3  to  5  million 
dollars  will  provide  sufficient  funds  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year  for  loans  on  peanuts. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  every  Member 
of  the  House  vote  for  this  bill  because  it 
is  fair,  just,  and  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  how  the  time  stands? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  29  minutes  remaining, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  41. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Miss  Sumner], 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  there  seems  to  be  relatively  little 
opposition  to  this  bill,  but  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  vociferous  opposition,  as  usual, 
to  the  idea  of  giving  Government  sub¬ 
sidies  to  farmers.  They  charge  that 
Government  subsidies  are  unjust  to  tax¬ 
payers. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  true, 
since  a  taxpayer,  particularly  a  high 
taxpayer,  consumes  little  if  any  more 
food  than  a  person  who  pays  no  taxes. 
It  may  also  be  true  that  many  farmers, 
when  they  receive  these  payments, 
imagine  that  they  are  sharing  in  political 
graft. 

As  I  see  the  farm  parity  checks,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  a  form  of  economic  ap¬ 
peasement.  There  are  today  laws  upon 
our  statute  boofts,  affecting  other  forms 
of  industry,  which  thwart  the  natural 
working  of  economic  principles.  The 
farm  subsidies  we  pay  farmers  are  only 
a  part  of  the  income  which  would  come 
to  them  under  the  eternal  principles  of 
supply  and  demand  had  we  not  through 
legislation  enabled  other  persons  to  take 
the  money  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
producers  of  the  materials  which  we  eat 
and  wear. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  all  of  us  who 
represent  the  multitude  of  small  towns 
that  dot  this  Nation  like  raisins  in  a  fruit 
cake  should  want  farmers  to  receive  a 
fair  income.  We  know  how  a  little  out¬ 
side  money  coming  into  a  small  town 
annually  from  a  factory  or  industry 
there  will  cause  that  little  town  to  flour¬ 
ish.  Farm  income  is  the  chief  source 
from  which  most  of  our  little  towns  in 
the  South,  West,  and  Midwest  obtain 
outside  money. 

It  has  always  seemed  a  pity  to  me  that 
no  statesman  has  risen  to  leadership  who 
could  see  the  wonderful  future  for  this 
country  if  by  encouraging  the  prosperity 
of  small  towns  we  were  to  encourage 
people  to  leave  .the  slum  filled  cities  and 
live  in  pleasant  little  towns  in  rural 
areas. 

Today,  however,  with  cost  ox  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farm  eating  increasing 
amounts  of  gross  income,  the  farm  in¬ 
come  is  slipping,  our  little  towns  are 
slipping.  Again  as  in  1928  the  hope  is 
held  out  that  we  can  build  an  enduring 
prosperity  with  the  cities  hitched  to  an 
increasingly  higher  standard  of  income 
and  the  rural  populations  hitched  to 
an  increasingly  lower  one.  It  is  regret¬ 
table  that  leaders  from  the  eastern  cities 
are  internationalists  on  foreign  policies 
and  economic  isolationsists  against  the 
hinterlands  of  their  own  country. 


This  time  we  cannot  say,  as  was  said 
in  1929  that  we  did  not  know  what  the 
tragic  result  would  be.  Some  of  the 
statements  and  opinions  given  by  the 
Government  experts  before  our  commit¬ 
tee  sound  a  significant  warning. 

Says  Dr.  Robbins,  head  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation: 

While  agriculture  has  23  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  total  population  and  is  rearing  ap¬ 
proximately  31  percent  of  the  Nation's 
children,  yet  it  receives  only  11  percent  of 
the  total  national  income. 

The  Government  experts  submitted  a 
table  which  every  citizen  would  do  well  to 
study.  It  shows  that,  while  nonagricul- 
tural  income  has  risen  steadily  from  $23,- 
562,000,000  in  the  1910-14  period  to 
$67,559,000,000  in  1940,  agricultural  in¬ 
come  has  remained  almost  constant, 
rising  in  that  period  only  from  $5,210,- 
000,000  to  $6,738,000  000  in  1940— and 
that  last  figure  includes  Government 
payments  to  farmers.  In  other  words, 
agriculture’s  share  of  the  total  national 
income  has  gradually  fallen  in  30  years 
from  18.1  percent  to  9.1  percent. 

Another  table,  submitted  by  the  ex¬ 
perts,  shows  national  income  from  1929 
to  1939  so  as  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
income  received  by  various  types  of  busi¬ 
ness.  And  what  type  of  business  do  you 
think  has  prospered  best  in  that  period? 
Government.  Government  income,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  relief,  has  risen  from  $6,330,- 
000,000  in  1929  to  $8,042,000,000  in 
1939 — which,  of  course,  was  before  the 
politician’s  paradise  which  began  with 
the  defense  spending.  It  is  a  strange 
and  dangerous  experiment  your  coun¬ 
try  is  attempting,  without  precedent 
for  success.  For  what  nation  ever  hoped 
to  endure  with  a  failing  agriculture  and 
the  business  of  politicians  thriving  with 
a  rise  in  10  years  of  from  7.6  percent  to 
11.6  percent  as  its  share  of  the  national 
income? 

It  was  testified  by  the  experts  that 
while  the  average  wage  of  the  industrial 
worker  is  $688  per  year,  the  average  in¬ 
come  of  the  agricultural  worker,  includ¬ 
ing  Government  payments,  is  $288. 

One  reason  for  this  inequality  at  pres¬ 
ent  is,  of  course,  the  war  situation. 
American  agriculture,  according  to  Dr. 
Robbins,  is  geared  to  supply  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  and  part  of  the  foreign  mar¬ 
ket,  lost  at  present. 

The  inequality,  however,  exists  in 
peacetimes.  The  president  of  the  farm 
bureau  submitted  a  table  showing  wages 
for  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  work¬ 
ers.  If  they  were  reduced  to  parity  with 
agricultural  labor  the  worker  who  aver¬ 
ages  $58  per  week  would  be  making  $38 
per  week.  Even  in  peacetimes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Robbins,  plenty  of  agricultural 
workers  in  America  subsist  on  18  cents 
per  day. 

You  often  hear  it  said  that  increased 
industrial  activity  will  raise  the  farm  in¬ 
come.  The  head  of  the  farm  bureau 
denies  this.  He  quoted  a  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  study  to  show 
that  the  total  per  capita  food  con¬ 
sumption  has  not  varied  10  percent,  good 
times  and  bad,  in  the  past  30  years.  He 
also  submitted  a  table  showing  the  way 
prices  of  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy 
have  skyrocketed.  A  glance  at  those 
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figures  will  show  you  one  reason  why 
the  farmer  is  not  making  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Articles  in  the  Washington  newspapers 
day  after  day  vociferously  insist  that  rise 
in  farm  prices  of  10  percent  will  cause 
increase  of  10  percent  in  cost  of  food  to 
the  consumer.  But,  according  to  the 
Government  experts  who  testified  before 
the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
this  is  not  necessarily  so.  Says  Dr. 
Robbins: 

The  farm  gets  only  1%  cents  out  of  the 
price  you  pay  for  a  large  loaf  of  bread.  The 
man  who  wraps  it  up  and  makes  the  change 
probably  gets  more  out  of  it. 

Why,  then,  is  the  sweat  of  the  farmer 
plowing  wheat  in  the  sun  less  valuable 
than  that  of  the  man  who  ties  string 
around  a  package  of  bread? 

The  head  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  answers  that  by  saying: 

In  order  to  reduce  industrial  prices  and 
wages  to  parity  with  agriculture  it  would  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  legislation  which  has 
enabled  other  commodities  to  rise  to  artificial 
heights — quotas,  tariffs,  franchises,  patents, 
collective-bargaining  laws  and  minimum- 
wage  laws.  Attempts  to  lower  industrial 
prices  in  that  manner  would  upset  contract¬ 
ual  relationships  and  start  a  downward  price 
spiral  which  we  call  depression.  The  next 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  make  an  attempt  to 
raise  agricultural  prices. 

Government  subsidies,  then,  are  the 
method  the  Government  has  adopted  to 
appease  the  farmer  for  not  getting  in¬ 
come  which  Government  legislation  has 
diverted  to  other  citizens. 

We  could,  of  course,  say  to  the  farmer: 

You  will  never  again  acquire  a  net  income 
comparable  with  other  businesses  unless,  like 
them,  you  organize,  threaten  strikes  and 
lock-outs,  threaten  not  to  produce  any  food 
or  material  for  clothing,  acquire  political  in¬ 
fluence,  make  contributions  to  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  vote  for  the  political  candidates 
who  promise  you  whatever  legislation  you 
want. 

Who  questions  that,  if  farmers  were 
to  organize  for  collective  bargaining  and 
threaten  a  general  strike  in  food  and 
commodity  production,  the  public  would 
accede  to  their  demand  for  parity  in¬ 
come? 

I  asked  a  farmer  in  my  district  who, 
2  or  3  years  ago,  shut  down  his  dairy  be¬ 
cause  milk  checks  did  not  pay  cost  of  up¬ 
keep,  why,  now  that  there  is  to  be  a  milk 
shortage,  he  does  not  open  his  barn  again 
and  drive  his  own  milk  to  the  city  con¬ 
sumer.  “They  would  shoot  my  truck 
drivers  on  the  highway,”  he  answered. 

The  farmers  have  not  objected  much 
that  we  appropriated  money  to  fight 
Hitlerism  abroad.  We  must  not  force 
them  to  become  economic  slaves  to  Hit¬ 
lerism  in  America. 

The  farmers  and  the  little  businesses 
in  small  towns  which  are  so  directly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  farm  income  have,  so  far, 
shown  an  almost  bovine  patience.  They 
have  hoped  that  eventually  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  to  guar¬ 
antee  justice  to  every  person  and  every 
group  of  persons,  rich  or  poor,  whether 
or  not  they  mix  in  politics. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 


gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Sacks!. 

Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  cut  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Sacks]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard¬ 
less  of  political  considerations  and  party 
affiliations,  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  a  body  composed  of  men  and  women 
who,  above  all,  are  Americans. 

And  that  description  carries  with  it 
the  assumption  that,  as  Americans,  we 
all  believe  in  truth,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  equal  justice — principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 

I  was,  therefore,  shocked  beyond  words 
when  not  so  long  ago  assertions  were 
made  affecting  individuals  in  my  district 
and  in  my  city  of  Philadelphia.  Within 
the  confines  of  our  Congressional  Record 
remarks  were  made,  the  nature  of  which, 
in  effect,  strike  at  the  very  fundamentals 
of  our  Government.  I  may  say  that  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  the  ugly  issue 
of  racial  and  religious  bigotry  has  been 
injected  in  recent  months  into  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  body. 

I  feel  that  the  time  is  past  when  vague, 
unsupported  charges  and  misleading  in¬ 
nuendo  can  be  permitted  to  emanate 
from  this  floor  unchallenged. 

After  all,  this  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Hall  of  a  deliberative 
and  legislative  body  representative  of  the 
people  of  this  Republic — one  of  the  few 
remaining  free  parliaments  in  the  world, 
whose  Members  can,  without  duress  carry 
out  the  purposes,  duties,  and  functions 
which  they  were  created  under  our  Con¬ 
stitution  to  perform. 

If  we  are  to  permit  on  this  floor  re¬ 
marks  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  our  po¬ 
sition  in  the  councils  of  nations — if  we 
are  to  permit  the  Record  of  our  proceed¬ 
ings  to  degenerate  into  an  organ  for  the 
dissemination  of  scurrility  and  defama¬ 
tion — then  I  say — even  apart  from  more 
serious  implications  of  the  specific  inci¬ 
dents  which  I  call  to  your  attention  to¬ 
day — I  say  out  standard  of  conduct  re¬ 
flects  poorly  upon  the  intelligence  and 
character  of  the  self-governing  people 
who  have  honored  us  by  election  to  this 
Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  practice  raises  the 
question  of  abuse  of  the  long-standing 
privilege  of  extension  of  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  which  we  now 
mutually  enjoy  by  reason  of  unanimous 
consent.  At  a  critical  hour  in  history, 
under  the  pressure  of  soul-stirring 
events  from  which  statesmen  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  rescue  the  remnants  of  our 
civilization,  it  is  hardly  a  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
the  methods  which  have  caused  the 
downfall  of  other  nations. 

In  the  heat  of  debate,  with  grave  issues 
involved,  it  is  conceivable  that  men,  un¬ 
der  stress  of  emotion,  may  say  things 
which  they  later  regret.  But  in  ex¬ 
tended  remarks,  prepared  and  written  in 
advance  for  printing  in  the  Record  with 
full  deliberation,  knowledge,  and  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  acts  there  is  no  excuse  for 


any  Member  of  Congress  to  sponsor  ma¬ 
terial  of  un-American  nature. 

In  allowing  such  a  practice,  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  House  not  only  stultifies 
itself  but,  what  is  even  worse  and  more 
important,  we  make  ourselves  the  pawns 
and  dupes  of  an  alien-fostered  plot  to 
create  disunity,  distrust,  and  division  in 
our  own  ranks. 

It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated 
in  nearly  a  dozen  instances  and  needs  no 
elaboration  here  that  physical  invasion 
of  each  country  so  far  conquered  by  the 
despoiling  hordes  of  Hitlerism  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  propaganda  attack — an  at¬ 
tack,  mind  you,  of  an  exact  pattern  of 
that  being  followed  by  certain  people  in 
America  today. 

Divide  and  rule  has  ever  been  the 
motto  of  conquerors,  and  today’s  tyrant 
has  adapted  it  to  his  own  foreign  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  diversity  of  its  people  is  a  source 
of  America’s  strength.  We  must  guard 
against  its  misuse  by  others  as  a  weapon 
to  be  turned  against  us.  We  are  the 
product  of  many  races  and  many  creeds 
sprung  from  forebears  who  came  from 
distant  lands  to  this  haven  of  liberty  to 
establish  a  community  whose  essential 
keynote  is  brotherhood.  Under  democ¬ 
racy  and  civil  liberties,  men  and  women 
of  every  religion,  race,  and  nationality  in 
the  United  States  have  learned  to  live 
together  in  peace,  order,  and  mutual 
respect. 

If  this  internal  harmony  is  shattered, 
if  this  public  order  is  upset — if  group  is 
set  against  group — then  America  also 
would  be  headed  for  destruction. 

Certain  stock  canards  are  being  revived 
and  circulated  against  Americans  of 
Jewish  faith.  The  falsity  of  these  various 
accusations  has  been  completely  estab¬ 
lished  and  repeatedly  exposed  by  im¬ 
partial  non-Jewish  authority  as  they  have 
cropped  up  from  time  to  time  in  recent 
years.  The  fact  that  their  charges  have 
proven  untrue  has  not,  however,  de¬ 
terred  the  purveyors  of  such  propaganda 
from  continuing  assiduously  to  spread  it. 
Facts  never  do  deter  them. 

Constant  repetition,  not  authenticity, 
is  the  means  by  which  the  charges  gain 
credence.  Now  Communist-Nazi  propa¬ 
gandists  and  their  coworkers,  seeing  this 
poison  work  in  Europe,  are  spreading  it 
in  America. 

But  should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  give  sanction  to  this  vicious  cam¬ 
paign?  Should  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  allow  the  pages  of  its  offi¬ 
cial  Record  to  be  thus  sullied?  Should 
this  Congress  permit  its  floor  to  be  used 
as  a  sounding  board  for  such  utterances? 
Should  any  individual  Congressman 
under  the  cloak  of  immunity  from  civil 
action  enjoyed  by  reason  of  membership 
in  this  body  further  this  Commu-Nazi 
scheme  of  division  by  himself  joining  in 
attack  upon  a  minority  people?  Should 
he  use  his  public  office  and  the  prestige 
of  his  official  position  in  the  cause  of 
subversion? 

Assertions  have  been  made  concerning 
some  American  citizens  living  in  my 
city.  An  attack  was  made  upon  Leon 
Levy,  president  of  Radio  Station  WCAU, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  WCAU  had 
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denied  time  on  the  radio  to  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh. 

Let  u.s  look  at  the  facts.  On  May  23, 
Leon  Levy,  president  of  WCAU,  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  one  who  made  such  asser¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  stated  that  WCAU  had 
not  received  a  request  either  from  the 
America  First  Committee,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Lindbergh,  or  from  anyone  else 
officially  connected  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  broadcast  Charles  A.  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  speech  of  May  29,  delivered  in 
Philadelphia,  and  further  added  that  “if 
and  when  such  a  request  is  made,  it  will 
be  given  proper  consideration.”  In  the 
same  telegram  it  was  also  pointed  out 
that  WCAU  had  broadcast  Lindbergh’s 
speech  from  Minneapolis  on  Saturday, 
May  10,  and  was  also  to  broadcast  Sen- 
atcv  Wheeler’s  speech  of  that  very  day. 
May  23. 

This  telegram  was  received  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  letter  to  Mr.  Levy  on  May 
24  by  the  one  who  made  the  assertions. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  on  May  27,  4 
days  later,  he  said — and  I  refer  to  the 
Record  of  that  date: 

Dr.  Leon  Levy,  president  of  WCAU,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  denied  time  on  the  radio  to  Lind¬ 
bergh. 

Can  there  be  any  excuse  on  the  side  of 
error  in  such  a  misstatement  made  with 
complete  foreknowledge  and  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  true  facts?  Can  there 
be  any  justification  for  his  deliberate  mis¬ 
statement?  Can  there  be  any  other  mo¬ 
tive  attributable  to  such  individuals  than 
a  desire  to  give  circulation  to  malicious 
propaganda? 

Once  a  misstatement  is  put  into  cir¬ 
culation  it  can  never  be  overtaken  and 
entirely  refuted  with  all  who  heard  or 
read  of  it.  See  how  tins’ particular  mis¬ 
statement  about  WCAU  has  spread;  on 
June  8,  more  than  10  days  later,  it  reap¬ 
peared  elsewhere. 

In  the  same  assertions  made  on  May 
27  it  is  alleged  that  Samuel  R.  Rosen¬ 
baum,  head  of  WFIL,  also  denied  Lind¬ 
bergh  time.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
sent  by  Mr.  Rosenbaum  on  May  31  to 
the  one  who  made  this  assertion,  which 
states  as  follows: 

This  is  not  true.  The  fact  is  that  instead 
of  selling  Lindbergh  time  I  offered  him  time 
free,  and  he  accepted  it  and  used  it,  and  WFIL 
broadcast  his  speech  on  equal  terms  in  every 
respect  with  facilities  offered  the  other  side. 
No  doubt  you  will  rectify  the  incorrect  state¬ 
ment  you  made. 

Privately,  the  one  who  made  these  as¬ 
sertions  admitted  he  was  mistaken,  for 
WFIL  not  only  granted  free  time  to  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  broadcast  of  his  speech  but  waived 
the  cost  of  wire  lines  for  the  pick-up  and 
gave  free  preliminary  announcements  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  calling  attention 
to  it. 

With  the  inaccuracy  typical  of  this 
statement,  it  was  attempted  to  link  the 
war  crowd  to  the  refusal  of  owners  of 
the  Academy  of  Music  to  rent  their  hall 
for  the  Lindbergh  meeting.  However,  it 
was  not  stated  that  the  owners  of  the 
academy  were  not  Americans  of  Jewish 
faith.  It  was  not  stated  at  the  time  the 
assertion  was  made  declaiming  the  al¬ 
leged  attempt  to  deprive  the  so-called 
America  First  Committee  of  a  suitable 
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meeting  hall  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
meeting  had  already  made  commitment 
to  rent  the  arena,  another  hall  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  was  further  not  stated  that 
this  hall,  in  which  the  Lindbergh  meet¬ 
ing  was  held,  was  rented  with  the  consent 
of  the  six  owners,  three  of  whcm  are 
Americans  of  Jewish  faith. 

This  information  was  easily  obtainable 
upon  the  slightest  effort  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  the  situation.  Obviously, 
no  such  effort  and  no  investigation  was 
made  as  to  the  true  facts. 

All  of  this,  however,  merely  points  to 
the  larger  conclusion  that  the  maker  of 
these  assertions  is  guilty  of  loose  talk,  a 
complete  lack  of  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  which  devolves  upon  Members  of 
this  House  to  consider  any  utterance 
they  deliver  in  this  time  of  national 
stress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  until  this  day 
there  has  not  been  a  correction  before 
the  House  of  the  mistakes  of  fact  which 
were  admitted  privately  as  mistakes,  and 
which  still  stand  on  the  official  Record 
of  proceedings,  and,  above  all,  the  im¬ 
pression  has  not  been  corrected  that  the 
“war  crowd”  in  Philadelphia  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Americans  of  Jewish  faith  and 
that  they  were  a  party  to  a  conspiracy  to 
deny  free  speech  to  Lindbergh. 

From  the  facts  deduced  from  this 
statement  today  it  is  clearly  established 
that  their  falsity  is  beyond  answer. 

I  question  the  responsibility  of  any 
Member  of  this  House  who  will  not  pub¬ 
licly  acknowledge  the  untruth  of  a  libel 
which  he  sponsors  here.  Such  Member 
is  under  deep  obligation,  not  only  to  the 
individuals  I  have  mentioned  but  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  to  this  House, 
which  gmes  him  the  privileges  under 
which  these  statements  were  made,  to 
acknowledge  the  false  accusations  made 
in  his  statement  of  May  27. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  calling  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  so  that  the 
House  may  determine  whether  or  not  in 
the  future  a  halt  should  be  called  to  this 
perfidious  practice. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Commodity  Credit — so-called — Cor¬ 
poration  has  now  been  in  operation  for  8 
years.  It  has  made  loans  and  purchases 
in  all  in  the  amount  of  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000,  involving  approximately  1,000,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn,  half  a  billion 
bushels  of  wheat,  half  a  billion  pounds  of 
tobacco,  20,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  vary¬ 
ing  smaller  quantities  of  barley,  butter, 
figs,  hops,  peanuts,  pecans,  prunes,  rai¬ 
sins,  rye,  wool  and  mohair,  turpentine, 
rosin,  and  other  products  not  classified. 

Certainly  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  and  the  time  which  this 
agency  has  been  in  operation  should  be 
sufficient  to  give  us  some  idea  of  its  worth, 
if  it  has  any  worth.  Its  record  should  be 
sufficient  to  supply  us  with  enough  data 
to  determine  fairly  well  how  far  the 
promises  made  to  the  farmers  to  raise 
their  prices  by  this  scheme  are  actually 
borne  out  by  facts. 

What  does  the  record  show?  Does  it 
show  that  the  farmers  have  been  helped? 


It  does  not.  There  is  not  even  the  small¬ 
est  bit  of  evidence  that  the  farmers  have 
received  a  single  dime  more  than  they 
would  have  received  if  they  had  never 
heard  of  the  Commodity  Credit — so- 
called — Corporation. 

Indeed,  I  venture  to  assert  that  to  any 
average,  honest,  common-sense  mind, 
unbiased  and  uninfluenced  by  political 
expediency,  the  record  to  date  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  presents 
a  picture  of  complete  failure,  without  a 
single  redeeming  feature  in  it. 

The  truth  is  a  close  study  of  the  facts 
and  figures  appears  to  indicate  that  there 
may  be  a  close  relation  between  the 
larger  amounts  used  for  loans  and  the 
lower  prices  received  by  farmers,  and, 
vice  versa,  between  the  smaller  amounts 
used  for  loans  and  the  higher  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers. 

The  figures  clearly  show  that  farmers 
received  a  much  higher  price  for  wheat 
and  tobacco  when  no  loans  were  made 
than  when  loans  were  made. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  as  shown  below, 
the  figures  indicate  that  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  crop  a  preponderously 
higher  price  in  the  years  before  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  agency,  when  no  loans  or 
purchases  whatever  of  wheat  were  made, 
than  they  did  in  those  years  when  it  was 
operating  and  large  sums  were  used  for 
those  purposes. 

Wheat  loan  or  purchase  program,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  amounts  used  for  loans 
or  purchases  each  year  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  amount 


Year  loan  or  purchase  was 
made 

Face  amount 
of  loan  or 
purchase 

Seasona. 
average 
price  re¬ 
ceived  by 
farmers 

1933 . 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
$49, 215, 000 
117,358,000 
200, 849, 000 

Cents  per 
bushel 
74.4 
84.8 

83.2 
102.6 

96.3 
56. 1 
67.6 
66.0 

1934 . 

1935 . . . 

1936 . 

1937 . . . 

1938 . . . 

1939 . 

1940- . 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  the  wheat 
figures  above  that  the  average  annual 
price  received  by  farmers  in  the  5  years 
when  no  wheat  loans  or  purchases  were 
made  was  88.2  cents  per  bushel,  while 
the  average  annual  price  received  by 
them  in  the  3  years  when  wheat  loans 
and  purchases  were  made  in  enormous 
amounts  was  only  63.2  a  bushel. 

During  the  5-year  period  when  there 
was  no  interference  by  this  political 
agency  with  the  price  of  wheat  the  farm¬ 
ers  received  approximately  40  (39.5)  per¬ 
cent  more  for  their  wheat  than  they  did 
in  the  3  years  when  the  bureaucrats  gam¬ 
bled  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  a  promise  to  raise  wheat  prices  for  the 
farmer. 

Although  71  percent  more  funds  was 
used  in  1940  for  wheat  loans  and  pur¬ 
chases  than  were  used  in  1939,  the  season 
average  price  of  wheat  received  by  farm¬ 
ers  was  less  by  1.6  cents  per  bushel  in 
1840  than  it  was  in  1939. 

With  respect  to  corn,  as  shown  below, 
the  figures  present  in  bold  relief  the  fact 
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that  in  general  the  lower  the  amount  was 
for  loans  and  purchases,  the  higher  was 
the  price  received  by  the  farmers  for  this 
crop. 

Com  loan  or  purchase  program,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  amounts  used  for  loans 
or  purchases  each  year  from  the  lowest  to 


the  highest  amount 

Year  when  purchase  was 
made 

Face  amount 
of  loan  or 
purchase 

Seasonal 
average 
price 
received 
by  farmers 

1P36  . 

$87, 000 

Cents  per 
bushel 

104.  5 

1934  . 

11,042,000 

81.5 

1935  . . . 

13,  934,  000 

65.  5 

1937  . - . - . 

22,871,000 

52.0 

1940  . 

59, 908,  000 

56.3 

1933  . 

120,  207,  000 

52.2 

193S  . 

130, 877, 000 

50.3 

1239  . 

171,  821,  COO 

55.9 

In  the  8  years  that  this  political  bureau 
has  been  in  operation,  from  1933  to  1940, 
inclusive,  the  least  amount  of  loans  made 
by  it  to  farmers  on  and  purchases  of  corn, 
was  in  1936.  The  amount  used  for  this 
purpose  that  year  was  almost  nothing — 
$87,000,  involving  158,000  bushels. 

Yet  in  that  very  year,  when  there  was 
the  least  amount  of  interference  in  agri¬ 
culture  by  this  political  bureau,  the  sea¬ 
son  average  price  the  farmers  received 
for  their  corn  was  104.5  cents  per  bushel. 
This  was  the  highest  price  received  by 
them  for  corn  in  any  of-  the  8  years. 

In  1939  more  money  was  used  for  loans 
on  and  purchases  of  corn  than  in  any  of 
the  other  8  years.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-one  million  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  dollars  was  so  used, 
and  involved  301,842,000  bushels.  Yet 
the  season  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  their  corn  that  year  was 
only  55.9  cents  per  bushel. 

Though  nearly  2,000  times  as  much 
money  was  used  for  corn  loans  and  pur¬ 
chases  in  1939  than  in  1936,  yet  the  price 
of  corn  in  1936  was  86  percent  higher 
than  it  was  in  1939. 

In  the  4  years,  1933  to  1936,  inclusive, 
the  Commodity  Credit  used  $145,270,000 
for  corn  loans  and  purchases  involving 
318,957,000  bushels  of  corn.  The  average 
annual  price  received  by  farmers  for  corn 
during  those  4  years  was  75.9  cents  per 
bushel. 

During  the  next  4  years,  1937  to  1940, 
inclusive,  this  political  agency  interfered 
about  twice  as  much  with  agriculture  as 
it  had  in  the  preceding  4  years.  It  used 
$385,477,000  for  loans  on  and  purchases 
of  corn,  involving  677,120,000  bushels. 
The  average  annual  price  received  by  the 
farmers  for  their  corn  during  these  4 
years  was  53.5  cents  per  bushel. 

While  the  amount  used  for  loans  on 
and  purchases  of  corn  was  only  half  as 
much  in  the  first  4  years  as  it  was  in  the 
last  4  years,  yet  the  price  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  received  for  their  corn  was  approxi¬ 
mately  41  percent  higher  in  the  former 
period  than  in  the  latter. 

With  respect  to  cotton  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  figures  below  that  the  price  farmers 
received  for  this  crop  in  the  first  4  years 
averaged  10  percent  higher  annually, 
when  in  the  1  year  1936  no  loans  or  pur¬ 
chases  were  made,  and  when  in  the  other 


3  years  loans  or  purchases  in  the  amount 
of  $106,599,000  were  made,  than  they 
averaged  during  the  4  last  years  when 
more  than  eight  times  that  amount,  or 
$883,329,000  was  used  for  loans  or  pur¬ 
chases  of  cotton. 

Cotton  loan  or  purchase  program,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  amounts  used  for  loans 
or  purchases  each  year  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  amount 1 


Year  loan  or  purchase  was 
made 

Face  amount 
of  loan  or 
purchase 

Crop  year 
average 
price  re¬ 
ceived  by 
farmers 

1936 . . . 

None 

Cents  per 
pound 

12.  33 

1939 . . 

$1,  324,  000 
5,  777,  000 

9. 09 

1935 . . . 

11.09 

1933 . 

99,  498,  000 
152,  081,  000 
205,  329,  000 
243,  275,  000 
282,  644,  000 

10. 17 

1940.. . 

9.41 

1938  ... 

8.  60 

1937 . . 

8.41 

1934. . 

12.36 

1  1933-34  cotton  pool  loans  not  included.  II  these 
figures  were  included  the  picture  would  be  still  worse 
tor  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


In  1934,  $282,644,000  was  used  to  make 
loans  on  and  purchases  of  cotton.  That 
year  the  average  price  of  cotton  was 
12.36  cents  per  pound. 

In  1936,  no  loans  on  or  purchases  of 
cotton  were  made  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Bureau.  That  year  the  average 
price  of  cotton  was  12.33  cents  a  pound, 
or  within  three-hundredths  of  1  cent  of 
what  it  was  in  1934,  when  about  $283,- 
000,000  was  used  by  this  political  agency 
to  promise  to  the  cotton  farmers  more 
money  for  their  crops. 

In  1937  and  1938,  $243,275,000  and 
$205,329,000,  respectively,  was  used  for 
loans  on  and  purchases  of  cotton.  The 
average  price  per  year  for  those  2  years 
the  farmers  received  for  their  cotton  was 
8.5  cents  per  pound.  So  that  in  1936, 
when  no  taxpayers’  money  was  used  by 
this  political  agency  to  promise  better 
prices  to  the  cotton  farmers,  they  re¬ 
ceived  for  their  crop  45  percent  more 
than  they  received  in  1937  and  1938, 
when  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  was 
used  annually  for  this  purpose. 

In  1937,  $243,275,000  was  used  for 
cotton  loans  and  purchase.  In  that  crop 
year  the  average  price  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  cotton  was  8.41  cents  a 
pound. 

In  1939,  only  $1,324,000  was  used  for 
cotton  loans  and  purchase.  In  that  crop 
year  the  average  price  received  by  farm¬ 
ers  for  their  cotton  was  9.09  cents  a 
pound. 

Though  the  amount  of  money  used  for 
cotton  crop  loans  and  purchases  in  1937 
was  180  times  more  than  that  used  for 
the  same  purpose  in  1939,  yet  the  crop 
year  average  price  the  farmers  received 
in  1939  was  6  percent  higher  than  it  was 
in  1937. 

In  1936,  no  loans  on  or  purchases  of 
tobacco  were  made  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  agency.  The  season  average  price 
per  pound  of  tobacco  received  by  the 
farmers  for  that  year  was  23.6  cents. 
That  was  the  highest-price  tobacco 
farmers  received  for  their  product  since 
1919.  In  only  3  other  years,  1917,  1918, 
and  1919,  had  they  received  a  higher 
price  than  this  since  1887.  Incidentally, 


net  exports  of  tobacco  in  1936  were,  with 
the  exception  of  two  other  years,  1932 
and  1934,  the  lowest  since  1918. 

In  1938,  no  loans  on  or  purchases  of 
tobacco  were  made.  The  season  average 
price  per  pound  of  tobacco  received  by 
farmers  for  that  year  was  19.7  cents. 

In  1939  and  1940,  $79,186,000  was  used 
as  loans  on  and  purchases  of  tobacco. 
The  season  average  price  per  pound  of 
tobacco  received  by  the  farmers  for 
those  2  years  averaged  per  year  15.6 
cents. 

Tobacco  farmers,  therefore,  received 
in  1936,  when  no  loans  on  or  purchases 
of  tobacco  were  made,  51  percent  more 
for  their  product  than  they  received  in 
1939  and  1940,  when  more  than  $79,- 
000,000  was  gambled  with  by  the  bu¬ 
reaucrats  in  their  promise  to  help  the 
farmers. 

Tobacco  farmers  received  in  1938, 
when  no  loans  on  or  purchases  of  to¬ 
bacco  were  made,  27  percent  more  for 
their  crops  than  they  did  in  the  years 
1939  and  1940,  when  more  than  $79,000,- 
000  was  used  in  a  promise  to  help  the 
farmers. 

These  figures  wholly  disprove  every 
claim  made  by  the  proponents  of  this 
political  scheme  that  it  is  helping  the 
farmers  to  receive  higher  prices  for  their 
crops. 

It  is  almost  childish  to  suppose  it 
could  possibly  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  farm  parity,  and 
that  it  can  be  achieved  by  political  ma¬ 
chinery  is  not  an  economic  concept,  and 
much  less  a  scientific  one.  It  is  a  purely 
political  concept. 

Agriculture  is  but  a  segment,  one  of 
the  parts,  of  our  economy.  It  could  not 
survive  independently  of  the  other  parts. 
Though  its  processes  govern  and  control 
in  innumerable  ways  the  processes  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  economy,  its  own  proc¬ 
esses  are  in  turn  likewise  also  under  the 
control  and  government  of  all  the  other 
processes  of  the  other  parts  of  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

The  intricacy  and  complexity  of  the 
reciprocal  influences  of  these  processes 
upon  each  other,  and  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  materials  and  services  they 
reciprocally  supply  and  render  to  each 
other,  are  so  greatly  involved  that  they 
are  little  if  at  all  understood. 

The  above  principles  hold  especially  in 
respect  to  the  part  played  by  the  various 
segments  of  the  economy  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  prices.  There  is  absolutely  no 
such  thing  as  a  science  of  price  produc¬ 
tion  in  any  sense  of  supplying  society 
with  a  better  formula  for  regulating  and 
controlling  prices  than  is  supplied  by  the 
free-trade  and  contract  process. 

Especially  is  it  a  fallacious  assumption 
that  agricultural  prices  can  be  controlled 
by  political  machinery  that  deals  only 
with  agricultural  prices,  such  as  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  operation  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Whatever  effect  any  loans  or  purchases 
of  farm  products  by  this  agency  might 
have  in  raising  farm  prices,  that  effect 
would  immediately  be  reacted  upon  by 
innumerable  forces  from  the  other  eco¬ 
nomic  segments.  Surely  this  must  be 
recognized  by  all. 

Only  by  setting  up  a  completely  totali¬ 
tarian  regime  which  would  put  all  prices 
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under  political  control,  such  only  as  ex¬ 
ists  under  Hitler  and  Stalin,  would  it  be 
possible  to  control  farm  or  any  other 
prices.  The  bureaucrats  who  operate  the 
several  agencies  ostensibly  to  control 
farm  prices  themselves,  as  good  as  admit 
this  principle  in  the  policy  they  have 
adopted  of  restricting  farm  production. 

Of  course,  the  political  planning  of  ag¬ 
riculture  is  proceeding  rapidly  toward 
complete  regimentation  and  totalitarian 
control  of  the  farmers. 

The  real  reason  for  the  existence  of 
this  political  agency  is  not  difficult  to  see. 
It  will  be  found  wholly  within  the  politi¬ 
cal  field,  nowhere  in  the  economic.  The 
following  should  leave  no  doubt  of  this: 
Administrative  expenses  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  so-called  Corporation,  as  shown  in 
the  hearings  on  the  bill 


1934  _  $115, 645 

1935  _  340, 088 

1936  _  560, 718 

1937  _  491,  192 

1938  _  521,097 

1939  _  694, 383 

1940  _  1,296,000 

1941  (estimated) _  2,250,000 


The  hearings  on  H.  R.  4972  also  show 
the  following: 

The  Commodity  Credit  so-called  Cor¬ 
poration  was  set  up  in  1933  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $3,000,000. 

Originally,  the  loan  programs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  fi¬ 
nanced  from  its  own  capital  funds  and 
from  advances  made  by  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  such  advances  outstand¬ 
ing  at  any  one  time  was  approximately 
$298,000,000. 

April  10,  1936,  the  act  was  altered  so  as 
to  permit  this  political  agency  to  issue 
Government  obligations  in  its  own  name. 
July  1,  1936,  it  increased  its  capitaliza¬ 
tion  to  $100,000,000. 

March  8,  1938,  the  act  was  amended 
and  this  agency  was  authorized  to  issue 
or  have  outstanding  in  loans  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $600,000,000. 

Six  hundred  million  dollars  was  raised 
to  $1,000,000,000  March  4,  1939.  One 
billion  dollars  was  raised  to  $1,500,- 
000,000  August  9,  1940.  Now  we  have 
this  measure  before  us  to  raise  the 
borrowing  and  lending  authority  of 
this  political  agency  to  $2,750,000,- 
000.  Next  year  and  the  next,  and  so  on, 
until  possibly  financial  ruin  overtakes  us 
completely,  we  should  expect  bureau¬ 
cratic  and  political  pressure  to  be  brought 
for  bigger  appropriations  for  administra¬ 
tion  expenses  and  further  increases  in 
the  borrowing  and  lending  powers  of  this 
political  agency. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor], 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
for  this  bill  and  will  vote  for  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  going 
to  be  pressed  for  passage  in  the  House 
bills  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  rights  of  labor,  and  the 
further  fact  that  I  may  have  to  go  to 
Montana  shortly  and  might  not  be  here 
when  they  come  up  for  consideration,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 


order  so  as  to  state  my  position  as  to  any 
further  legislation  along  that  line. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  O’Connor]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
plore  any  happening  that  results  in  stop¬ 
page  of  work  or  which  in  any  wise  hin¬ 
ders  our  carrying  on  our  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  I  want  to  see  such  interference 
with  the  program  disposed  of  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  deplore  strikes  as  much  as 
any  Member  of  this  House.  I  cannot  say 
too  often  that  in  my  opinion  the  heart  of 
labor  is  as  sound  and  patriotic  as  any 
group  that  goes  to  make  up  America.  No 
greater  American  ever  lived  than  Sam 
Gompers.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
is  the  founder  of  stable  and  permanent 
unionism.  The  improving  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  fellow  workers  became  the 
crusade  to  which  he  pledged  his  life  and 
labor.  Carrying  on  down  from  him,  the 
great  leaders  of  labor  are  likewise  good 
Americans,  such  as  William  Green,  John 
L.  Lewis,  and  Philip  Murray,  who  are  fine 
thinkers  and  great  fighters  for  what  they 
think  is  right.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  there  are  in  labor  organizations, 
the  same  as  in  other  groups,  Communists 
and  pro-Nazis.  What  a  mistake  the 
laboring  man  makes  when  he  takes  up 
such  philosophies.  He  should  remember 
that  he  who  strikes  in  Russia  or  Germany 
is  shot.  The  laboring  man  should  also 
remember  that  the  man  on  relief  in  this 
country  is  higher  paid  than  the  paid  la¬ 
borer  in  Russia  and  Germany. 

I  have  felt,  and  do  now  feel,  that  the 
great  labor  leaders  of  these  unions  ought 
to  and  will  clean  out  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions  those  persons  who  have  ulterior 
motives  in  generating  and  carrying  on 
strikes  that  have  for  their  purpose  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  production  of  materials 
necessary  for  our  defense.  I  am  not 
ready,  however,  to  condemn  all  strikes 
without  'a  hearing.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  presumption  should  be  indulged 
either  way,  for  or  against  the  merits  of 
a  strike  when  one  occurs.  In  my  expe¬ 
rience  in  reading  the  history  of  strikes 
and  looking  into  them  somewhat,  I  have 
concluded  that  workers  strike  only  as  a 
last  resort  to  either  secure  a  better  and 
more  deserving  wage  or  safer  and  better 
working  conditions.  In  the  last  analysis, 
strike  is  their  only  effective  weapon. 
The  Government  has  very  wisely  set  up 
agencies  through  which  a  just  determi¬ 
nation  may  be  made  as  to  the  matters  at 
issue.  I  have  said,  and  now  repeat,  that 
as  a  rule  there  are  three  sides  to  a  strike, 
namely,  the  strikers’  side,  the  employer’s 
side,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  middle 
side  or  the  right  side.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  these  governmental  agencies  to  find 
the  right  side. 

I  feel  confident  if  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  are  not  baited  to  the  point  of  re¬ 
sentment  and  not  smeared  with  com¬ 
munism  and  nazi-ism  to  the  point  where 
they  become  callous,  they  will  see  to 
it  that  the  findings  made  by  the  Medi¬ 
ation  Board  or  Conciliation  Service  will 
be  recognized  and  carried  out.  I  want, 
before  we  go  too  far  in  passing  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  give  our  labor  leaders  a  chance 


to  work  these  matters  out  themselves. 
I  want  to  see  all  controversies  such  as 
strikes  disposed  of  at  a  peace  table  by 
giving  both  the  employer,  employees,  and 
the  country  a  square  deal.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  settling  any  matter  by  force  un¬ 
less  it  is  proven  beyond  all  doubt  that 
there  is  no  other  course.  Bills  will  be 
pressed  for  passage  in  the  Congress  to 
control  outbreaks  of  labor  against  what 
labor  considers  is  its  right.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  additional  laws  will  not 
help  the  state  of  confusion  which  already 
exists.  It  remained  for  a  former  dis¬ 
tinguished  Member  of  this  House,  and 
now  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Murdock,  of  Utah,  to  point  out  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  confusion  that  exists  today  owing 
to  the  various  and  numerous  agencies 
which  have  been  created  to  deal  with  this 
subject.  I  quote  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  10,  at  page  5061: 

We. have  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
established  by  the  President;  then  we  have 
the  Conciliation  Service  ot  the  Department  of 
Labor;  then  we  have  the  Labor  Service  of 
O.  P.  M.,  under  Sidney  Hillman;  then  we 
have  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Does  any  group  of  labor  today  know  where 
to  go  to  present  grievances  and  ask  for 
justice?  It  was  recently  reported  that  in  a 
strike  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  there  was  one  mediator  from  the 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  another  from  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  and  there  was  one  group  there  grab¬ 
bing  onto  this  mediator  and  another  group 
grabbing  onto  another  mediator;  so  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  mediation,  instead  of  conciliation, 
there  was  nothing  but  confusion. 

You  will  see,  my  colleagues,  we  already 
have  an  aggravated,  cluttered  condition 
brought  about  by  too  many  agencies  try¬ 
ing  to  control  or  trying  to  deal  with  the 
same  condition.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
add  to  this  already  cluttered  condition 
by  passing  more  laws,  which  will  only 
further  confuse  a  bad  situation. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  al¬ 
ready  has  ample  authority  to  deal  with 
all  such  conditions.  He  has  it  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  also  special  powers  which  have  been 
given  to  him  by  legislative  acts,  the  draft 
act,  the  lease-lend  bill,  and  so  forth.  As 
has  been  seen  recently  in  the  strike  in 
California,  he  has  the  power  to  use  the 
soldiers,  who  may  stick  bayonets  into  the 
bellies  and  legs  of  the  laborer  who  goes 
on  a  strike  and  who  pickets.  He  further 
has  the  power  to  issue  regulations  pro¬ 
viding  for  orders  to  be  issued  which  mean 
work  or  fight  under  the  draft  act.  He 
likewise  has  the  power  to  take  away  the 
plants  from  owners.  I  supported  and 
argued  on  the  floor  for  an  amendment 
in  the  lease-lend  bill  to  give  him  the 
latter  power.  Now,  the  only  additional 
power  I  can  think  of  would  be  to  give 
him  the  right  to  cause  the  soldiers  to 
stick  the  bayonets  into  the  legs  and 
bellies  of  the  recalcitrant  employers  and 
industrialists,  such  as  the  Aluminum 
Trust. 

Further  legislation  along  this  line 
would  only  tend  to  make  labor  feel  that 
it  was  being  made  the  scapegoat  for  the 
vengeance  of  the  many  persons  who  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  progress  made 
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by  labor  organizations  and  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  advancing  the  position  of  the 
laboring  men.  Let  us  take  it  easy  and 
do  not  make  attacking  labor  our  daily 
indoor  sport.  Suppose  labor  eventually 
became  resentful  and  just  stopped  and 
went  fishing.  You  know  you  can  lead 
a  horse  to  water,  but  you  cannot  make 
him  drink.  Let  us  try  and  keep  our 
shirts  on  and  treat  employee  and  em¬ 
ployer  alike. 

During  the  last  half  century  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  vari¬ 
ous  State  legislators  and  the  Federal 
Government,  have  given  to  labor  rights, 
not  only  through  legislative  enactment 
but  also  through  court  decisions: 

(1)  The  right  to  strike. 

(2)  The  right  of  self-organization. 

(3)  The  right  of  collective  bargaining. 

(4)  The  right  to  choose  representatives 
freely. 

(5)  The  right  to  be  free  from  forced 
labor. 

(6)  The  right  to  have  labor  recognized 
as  not  a  commodity. 

(7)  The  right  to  induce  others  to  strike. 

(8)  The  right  to  picket. 

(9)  The  right  to  boycott. 

GO)  The  right  of  labor  organizations 
and  their  members  to  protection. 

(11)  The  right  of  protection  against 
“yellow  dog”  contracts. 

(12)  The  right  to  be  free  from  strike¬ 
breakers. 

(13)  The  right  to  remain  an  employee, 
though  on  strike. 

(14)  The  right  to  be  free  from  dis¬ 
crimination,  including  blacklisting. 

The  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  to 
strike  is  not  unlimited.  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  may  not  strike.  That  is  the 
exception. 

Great  impetus  and  progress  has  been 
given  to  this  program  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  man  by  this 
administration. 

Upon  the  question  of  strikes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contention  in  defense  strikes  has 
been  wages.  My  information  is  that  59 
percent  were  over  wages.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Allis-Chalmers  strike,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  arisen  out  of  union 
relationship  or  a  jurisdictional  strike,  was 
ended  in  a  wage-increase  agreement. 
Strikes  occurring  because  of  union  rela¬ 
tionships  amounted  to  approximately  22 
percent  of  the  strikes  that  occurred.  I 
have  always  contended  that  progress  in 
our  defense  program  has  not  been  de¬ 
terred  entirely  because  of  strikes.  My 
contention  in  that  regard  has  recently 
been  reinforced  by  Secretary  Ickes’  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Aluminum  Trust,  according 
to  press  reports  not  denied: 

Interior  Secretary  Ickes  told  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  Monday  if  history  records  the  present 
war  as  lost  it  may  he  because  of  the  recalci¬ 
trance  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Testifying  before  the  special  committee 
investigating  the  defense  program,  Ickes  said 
the  company  had  worked  to  prevent  alumi¬ 
num  production  by  other  companies. 

“It  is  as  perfect  a  monopoly  as  ever  devised 
by  man,”  he  declared  during  the  questioning 
by  Chairman  Truman,  Democrat,  Missouri. 

“We  could  get  more  aluminum  if  we  weren’t 
too  polite,”  Ickes  added.  Ickes  said  the  Alu¬ 
minum  Co.  “would  prevent  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  facilities  of  aluminum,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  consequences  to  the  United  States, 


in  order  to  get  all  the  aluminum  sources 
under  its  control.” 

Asked  by  Senator  Connally,  Democrat, 
Texas,  if  the  Government  had  contemplated 
taking  over  the  Aluminum  Co.,  Ickes  said  he 
“didn’t,  know.” 

‘•The  company  uses  many  cunning  meth¬ 
ods,”  Secretary  Ickes  added.  “It  all  adds  up 
to  obstruction.” 

Secretary  Ickes  said  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  had  “underestimated”  the  alu¬ 
minum  shortage,  and  commented  that  “un¬ 
derestimating  seems  to  be  a  habit  with 
them.” 

No  doubt  democracy  is  the  only  hope 
of  the  civilized  world.  Should  the  world 
go  communistic  or  Fascist  or  Nazi,  the 
clock  of  advancement  of  social  order 
would  be  turned  back  at  least  a  century. 
Consequently  it  is  imperative  that  every 
one  of  us  put  forth  our  utmost  effort  in 
holding  true  to  democratic  principles. 
In  order  to  do  this  we  must  get  up  on 
our  toes  and  show  the  world  that  de¬ 
mocracy  works  at  home.  Dealing  in  and 
using  platitudes  is  not  sufficient.  We, 
in  this  country,  have  contentions  and 
disunion  in  our  religious  groups.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  discriminated  against  in  various 
ways  because  of  religious  affiliations.  We 
have  the  same  situation  in  our  racial 
groups,  and,  last  but  a  long  way  from 
being  the  least,  are  contentions  between 
labor  and  capital,  which  perhaps  is  the 
most  serious  of  all.  In  regard  to  our 
religious  groups  it  goes  without  saying 
we  all  have  the  same  objective,  namely, 
the  salvation  of  our  soul  and  the  better¬ 
ment  of  human  kind.  In  our  relations 
among  our  racial  groups  there  should  be 
equality,  and  the  finger  of  suspicion  as 
to  his  Americanism  should  never  be 
pointed  at  anyone  because  of  a  name 
showing  foreign  descent.  Democracy  in 
these  two  important  matters  should  be 
more  treasured  and  made  a  more  acting 
force. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  as  between 
these  isms  is  that  there  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
each  the  leader  of  a  pack,  are  now  at 
grips.  So  far  as  affecting  the  morals 
and  welfare  of  the  world,  victory  either 
way  would  make  little  if  any  difference. 
However,  they  have  been  hunting  for  vic¬ 
tims  in  two  packs  in  the  past.  Should 
either  win  now  all  would  hunt  in  one 
pack.  In  the  past  each,  fearful  of  the 
other,  spent  time  on  the  watch.  Should 
a  winner  emerge,  the  pack  would  give 
its  entire  time  conquering  free  peoples. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  world,  how¬ 
ever,  for  Hitler  not  to  win,  as  he  is  the 
shrewder  and  more  efficient  in  his  work; 
consequently  more  dangerous.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  both  show  that  they  have  been 
trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  brutality, 
human  massacre,  wickedness,  and  human 
slavery.  Each  hand  is  equally  bloody. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  must  arm  to  the 
teeth  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  form 
of  ism  that  has  for  its  purpose  a  state 
or  socialized  ownership  and  control  of 
the  resources  and  property  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  the  personal  rights  of  the 
people  for  the  following  reasons,  among 
others. 

First.  Private  ownership  of  property  is 
done  away  with.  Remove  from  the  in¬ 


dividual  the  right  to  own  his  home  and 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  thing  on  which 
he  works  is  to  take  from  him  responsi¬ 
bility  and  deny  him  that  indefinable 
pride  and  enjoyment  in  being  able  to 
put  his  feet  on  his  own  ground  and  in 
his  own  home  and  call  it  his.  When  you 
deny  man  this  he  loses  something. 
Homes  are  the  foundation  of  countries, 
social  progress,  and  governments.  Elim¬ 
inate  this,  you  have  nothing  but  a  shell. 
Again,  when  we  do  away  with  the  right 
to  own  property,  we  fall  into  a  common 
or  scrambled  ownership  of  property  and 
a  dictator  will  tell  you  how  much  you 
can  have  or  in  other  words  what  is  yours, 
if  anything.  Man  was  not  brought  into 
this  world  to  be  dictated  to  by  man.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  communism 
means  “this  is  ours  for  us,  but  the  dic¬ 
tator  says  how  much  is  mine  and  yours.” 
Stating  it  in  another  way,  as  has  been 
said:  “Social  purpose  swallows  private 
persons.”  Now  the  very  moment  we  step 
into  the  realm  of  socialized  property  we 
necessarily  lose  our  individualism  and 
our  liberty.  At  most  a  man  becomes  a 
cog  in  a  big  wheel,  the  actions  of  which 
are  directed  by  the  dictator.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  liberty  in  com¬ 
munism,  nazi-ism,  or  fascism.  These 
isms  are  the  antithesis  of  free,  independ¬ 
ent  thinking  and  action  on  the  part  of 
people.  Any  person  who  subscribes  to 
the  theory  of  democratic  government 
if  he  will  think  through,  can  have  no 
place  in  his  make-up  for  any  of  these 
“isms.” 

As  to  capital  and  labor,  labor  up  to  the 
moment  has,  without  a  doubt  during  the 
past  several  years,  been  the  favored  and 
capital,  it  may  be  said,  has  been  in  a  way 
defending  itself.  Now  apparently  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  recasting  of  the 
situation  is  going  on.  In  my  opinion  both 
labor  and  capital  are  at  fault.  In  the 
past,  and  I  think  at  the  present  time, 
though  it  has  been  declared  by  law  other¬ 
wise,  labor  has  been  looked  upon  as  com¬ 
modity,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon 
supply  and  demand.  On  the  other  hand, 
capital  has  been  viewed  as  a  sort  of  a 
static  or  inanimate  thing.  This  view  of 
both  is  wrong.  Labor  today  is  looking  at 
itself  as  a  commodity  and  therefore  it 
wants  its  value  determined  by  demand. 
Labor  is  not  a  commodity.  It  is  personal 
effort.  When  we  look  on  labor  as  a  com¬ 
modity  we  lose  sight  of  the  man.  As  has 
been  said:  “When  treated  as  a  commodity 
he  is  lost  sight  of  in  our  economy.  He 
has  been  used  for  profits  and  production.” 
It  has  also  been  said  that  “this  has  been 
proven  because  when  man  produced  more 
than  was  necessary  he  was  put  on  the 
streets.”  Now  the  reverse  should  be  true; 
that  production  exists  for  man.  If  this 
latter  statement  is  true  we  would  not  have 
breadlines  when  we  have  an  abundance 
of  everything.  You  will  recall  the  fact 
that  we  destroyed  foodstuffs  when  they 
were  needed  by  man,  to  raise  the  price 
of  products.  Labor  itself  is  today  falling 
into  this  very  error. 

As  to  capitalism,  it  has  been  said  that 
“capitalism  is  private  persons  swallow¬ 
ing  social  purpose.”  This  statement  is 
going  too  far,  though  I  do  not  want  it 
understood  that  I  claim  capitalism  as  we 
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know  it  is  perfect.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
it.  It  is  because  of  the  greed  and  selfish¬ 
ness  of  our  monopolistic  capitalists  in 
promulgating  and  carrying  out  policies 
that  brought  about  concentration  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  few  people. 

Now  the  question  is  what  can  be  done 
which  will  lead  toward  bettering  this 
capital-labor  condition?  In  regard  to 
capital,  it  has  been  said  that  rather  than 
capitalism  being  private  persons  swal¬ 
lowing  social  purpose  that  “capitalism 
should  be  private  persons  living  for  not 
only  their  gain  but  for  social  purpose  and 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.”  That, 
I  think  is  a  middle  ground  which  leads 
me  to  say  that  the  relationship  of  capital 
and  labor  should  be  analogous  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  a  family  unit,  each  helping 
the  other.  Now  how  can  this  be  brought 
about?  I  think  by  some  sort  of  a  share- 
the-profits  plan.  For  instance  the  em¬ 
ployees  should  be  paid  a  decent  and  liva¬ 
ble  wage  by  the  employers,  the  employers 
to  receive  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
upon  their  capital  structure  and  sufficient 
additional  sums  to  maintain  the  plant 
and  for  replacement  purposes;  also  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  for  general  ex¬ 
penses,  taxes,  and  so  forth — then  a  rea¬ 
sonable  division  of  the  profits  over  and 
above  these  various  sums.  Where  indus¬ 
tries  have  adopted  this  plan,  strikes  are 
unknown.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
make  the  employee  feel  that  he  has  an 
interest  in  the  work  that  he  is  doing. 
It  would  give  him  responsibility  and  it 
would  give  him  a  better  chance  to  own 
his  home  and  to  create  something  for  the 
future  which  makes  for  a  better  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen.  It  is  seldom  if  ever  we  see 
a  home  owner  or  the  owner  of  private 
property  advocating  any  isms  which 
would  take  away  from  him  the  very  thing 
in  which  he  takes  pride. 

It  would  also  induce  the  worker  to  help 
make  the  venture  more  profitable,  for  if 
there  were  no  profits  he  would  share 
none.  In  this  connection  I  think  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  as  a  man  not  only  works 
for  his  wages  but  in  addition  he  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  increase  of  wealth  in  the 
country  in  which  he  should  share.  That 
may  be  termed  the  social  aspect  of  his 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employer 
may  say  that  he  owns  his  plant  and  that 
no  one  has  any  right  to  have  any  in¬ 
terest  in  its  profits.  Technically  this 
may  be  true,  but  that  is  just  the  rock  upon 
which  we  in  this  country  may  flounder 
unless  it  is  modified.  Let  us  analyze 
this  contention  for  a  moment.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  absolute 
ownership  of  property,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  there  is  an  unlimited  use  of  that 
property.  Property  may  not  be  used  to 
the  detriment  of  the  common  good.  In¬ 
dustries  putting  out  essentials  for  the 
people  may  not  arbitrarily  refuse  to  co¬ 
operate  to  continue  production  to  the 
detriment  of  the  common  good.  There 
is  an  interest,  though  today  it  is  very 
vague,  of  the  working  man  in  the  thing 
on  which  he  works  which  is  the  social 
aspect  of  the  relation  of  man’s  labor.  In 
labor  we  have  as  good  brains  and  as  fair 
men  as  you  will  find  in  industry.  They 
could  sit  at  a  table  together  and  work 


out  a  plan  of  profit  sharing  that  would 
not  only  effectuate  a  remedy  for  the 
troubles  between  capital  and  labor  but 
likewise  would  be  an  answer  for  many  of 
cur  economic  ills,  many  of  which  are 
caused  by  the  fact  that  a  few  people  own 
too  much  and  the  great  masses  too  little. 
My  opinion  is  that  in  order  to  save  the 
laboring  men  and  capitalism  as  we  know 
it  and  our  present  form  of  Government 
that  some  such  profit  sharing  plan  must 
be  brought  about  between  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal.  This  may  be  done  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  laws.  In  fact  it  is  being  done  by 
some  employers  of  labor  at  this  time. 

Leo  XIII  had  the  following  to  say  upon 
the  question  of  profits: 

Capital  cannot  do  without  labor,  nor  labor 
without  capital.  It  is  therefore  entirely  false 
to  ascribe  the  results  of  their  combined  ef¬ 
forts  to  either  party  alone;  and  it  is  fla¬ 
grantly  unjust  that  either  should  deny  the 
efficacy  of  the  other  and  seize  all  the  profits. 

Let  us  not  by  legislation  undo  or  nullify 
what  we  have  done  for  labor  in  the  past. 
Let  us  appeal  for  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  labor  and  capital  to  the  patri¬ 
otism  of  their  great  leaders  and  save 
America  for  Americans. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  SadthoffL 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
notice  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  when  he  discussed  the 
rule  on  this  measure,  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  did  not  know  why  the 
farmers  were  dissatisfied.  I  take  it  that 
those  well-known  agriculturists  from  his 
district,  Ed  Kelley  and  Pat  Nash,  are 
doing  right  well  with  their  crops  down  on 
Michigan  Boulevard  and  in  the  Loop,  but 
our  farmers  back  in  Wisconsin  are  not 
quite  as  well  fixed  nor  do  they  stand  as 
close  to  the  powers  that  be  as  do  Brothers 
Kelley  and  Nash.  Let  me  give  you  a  few 
reasons  why  our  farmers  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  and  why  Wisconsin  upset  a  400,000 
majority  for  Roosevelt'  in  1936. 

Our  troubles  in  the  dairy  field  started 
back  at  the  time  of  the  first  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  Canada,  when  the 
reduction  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  cheese 
broke  our  price  and  cost  us  millions  of 
dollars.  Since  that  time,  on  two  other 
occasions,  tariff  reductions  have  again 
lowered  the  price  of  dairy  products  in 
our  State. 

As  to  benefit  payments,  we  have  had 
none,  or  so  little  that  the  amount  is 
negligible.  You  must  remember  that  in 
the  dairy  business  soil  conservation  is 
practiced  by  the  farmer  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  grows  grasses,  and  has  been 
practicing  soil  conservation  for  over  50 
years  in  our  State.  The  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  program  did  not  mean  much  of  any¬ 
thing  to  us  because  we  knew  more  about 
it  than  the  people  who  were  trying  to  tell 
us  about  it. 

To  whom  do  the  benefit  payments  go? 
To  corn,  to  cotton,  to  wheat,  to  tobacco, 
and  to  rice.  We  do  not  have  much  of 
any  of  those  in  Wisconsin.  There  was 
nothing  for  dairying,  therefore,  in  the 
benefit  payments  and  we  did  not  derive 
much  advantage  from  them.  Our  bene¬ 
fit  payments  amount  to  5.3  percent  since 
they  were  inaugurated  of  the  assessed 


valuation  of  our  farms,  while  the  average 
for  the  United  States  is  10.6  percent,  twice 
as  much  as  my  State  received,  and  may 
I  remind  you  that  some  States  in  the 
South  have  received  as  high  as  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  their  farms. 

As  to  parity  payments,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  talk  about  them,  but  we  have  not 
had  any  parity  payments  in  over  a  gen¬ 
eration,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
people  should  feel  they  are  being  benefited 
by  the  parity  payments,  because  there  is 
no  such  thing. 

We  saw  a  ray  of  hope  recently  when 
prices  started  to  go  up;  when  we  started 
shoveling  out  money  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  with  business  increasing  in 
the  cities,  factories  putting  on  additional 
employees,  wages  increasing,  and  our 
market  improving.  But  what  happened 
as  soon  as  our  prices  started  to  go  up? 
The  price-fixing  department  promptly 
decreed  that  31  cents  was  a  parity  price 
on  butter.  It  was  not  even  close.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Wisconsin 
disagreed  by  5  cents  a  pound  with  that 
figure. 

But  that  is  not  all.  We  were  told  that 
people  in  Europe  needed  food.  Then 
Secretary  Wickard  came  out  with  the 
amazing  statement  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  eat  less  cheese  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  to  send  it  over  to  Britain. 
We  reminded  the  Secretary  that  there 
are  29,000,000  pounds  more  of  cheese  in 
storage  this  year  than  there  were  last 
year;  furthermore,  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  cheese  that  Britain  demands  is  Ched¬ 
dar  cheese,  while  they  could  easily  take 
Swiss  cheese,  brick  cheese,  and  a  host  of 
other  cheeses  fully  as  nutritive  and  as 
valuable  to  their  diet.  However,  no  effort 
was  made  by  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  to  do  anything  in  that  regard. 

We  informed  the  Secretary  that  we 
could  produce  one-third  more  cheese 
than  we  are  producing  now,  and  we  are 
producing  50  percent  of  the  cheese  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  We  can 
meet  the  demands  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  with  a  little  cooperation 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  we  have  not  had. 

Our  State  has  spent  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  advertising  cheese.  We 
have  raised  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  cheese  in  the  United  States  from  3.5 
pounds  to  5  pounds  per  capita.  Now  we 
are  to  lose  this  business  and  ruin  our  in¬ 
dustry  so  that  Britain  can  have  more 
cheese. 

Of  course,  cheese  is  a  valuable  part  of 
the  diet.  The  dietitians  who  met  here 
recently  told  us  that  40  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  under¬ 
nourished.  Why  not  give  cheese  to  our 
people?  Oh,  no;  our  people,  instead  of 
being  given  butter  and  cheese,  are  to  be 
given  oleo — ersatz.  We  are  going  to 
transfer  the  United  States  into  a  coun¬ 
try  that  produces  food  and  sends  it  away 
while  it  eats  the  substitutes. 

They  are  now  making  oleo  with  some 
diacetyl  to  give  it  the  color  of  butter, 
they  are  giving  it  a  sun  bath  so  it  gets  the 
right  amount  of  vitamins,  and  they  are 
permitted  to  needle  it  with  sodium  ben¬ 
zoate  to  preserve  it,  so  that  you  have  a 
presentable  spread  which  is  good  enough 
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for  the  United  States,  while  we  send  our 
butter  to  Britain. 

Why  not  use  axle  grease?  That  is 
cheaper,  and  you  could  needle  it  with 
the  same  ingredients  and  it  would  cost 
a  lot  less.  As  long  as  you  are  using  sub¬ 
stitutes,  use  the  cheapest. 

One  of  the  afflictions  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  in  cur  State  has  been  for  years  the 
fact  that  it  is  controlled  by  monopolies. 
National  Dairies  controls  40  percent  of 
all  the  cheese  we  produce,  Armour  15  per¬ 
cent,  Swift  14  percent,  and  Borden  9 
percent.  Seven  companies  in  the  United 
States  handle  and  control  90  percent  of 
the  cheese  we  produce.  Why?  Because 
these  small  factories  do  not  have  storage 
and  financial  facilities  to  take  care  of  it 
after  they  produce  it.  We  have  some 
2,100  cheese  factories  in  my  State,  and 
1,880  of  the  2,100  do  not  have  sufficient 
storage  and  financial  facilities  and  are 
therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  larger 
organizations. 

Why,  in  heaven’s  name,  does  not  the 
“trust  buster”  down  here,  who  has  been 
allocated  millions  of  dollars  to  take  care 
of  the  trusts,  start  an  action  and  “bust” 
this  trust  and  give  the  dairy  farmer  of 
Wisconsin  some  protection?  Oh,  yes;  I 
know  they  are  bringing  indictments 
against  some  of  the  smallest  dealers  we 
have,  sure.  These  little  dealers  cannot 
protect  themselves,  they  do  not  have  the 
money.  But  they  do  not  tackle  National 
Dairies.  Why?  Because  they  are  too 
tough. 

We  offer  a  program  to  take  care  of 
our  people  in  the  dairy  industry.  The 
first  point  is  to  have  a  real  conference 
with  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
Wisconsin,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  university,  Dean  Christiansen, 
Prof.  W.  W.  Clark,  and  others  who  know 
this  problem. 

The  second  point  is  to  finance  our  dairy 
farmers  the  same  as  you  finance  the  Du 
Ponts  and  the  other  “big  shots”  in 
industry. 

The  third  point  is  to  protect  them  from 
outside  competition,  cheap  substitutes, 
and  monopolistic  practices, 

Our  dairy  farmer  is  intelligent,  patri¬ 
otic,  and  willing  to  work.  Give  him  an 
even  break  and  he  will  get  along. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey]. 

-"Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  impression,  the 
duties  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  are  not  confined  solely  to  extending 
direct  relief  to  the  producers  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  through  loans  and  pur¬ 
chases  of  surplus  commodities.  It  also 
has  the  very  important  duty  of  being 
prepared  to  give  assistance  in  the  stabili¬ 
zation  of  prices  when  unusual  crops  and 
market  conditions  occur.  It  is  to  this 
stabilization-of-prices  function  that  I 
wish  to  direct  your  special  attention  in 
connection  with  our  consideration  to¬ 
day  of  the  pending  bill  for  increasing  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  former  Corporation  president,  Dr. 
Carl  B.  Robbins,  referred  to  this  func¬ 
tion  in  his  1940  report,  emphasizing  its 
importance  under  emergency  conditions. 


On  page  4  of  that  report,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Functions  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Loan  Programs,”  he  makes 
this  statement: 

The  function,  of  the  Corporation’s  loan  pro¬ 
grams  in  protecting  farm  prices  becomes 
greatest,  of  course,  under  emergency  condi¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  the  abnormal  1937  cot¬ 
ton  crop  of  approximately  19,000,000  bales, 
which  came  about  in  part  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  invalidation  of  the  former  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  processing- 
tax  program,  would  have  meant  untold  suf¬ 
fering,  not  only  to  the  South  but  also  to 
the  entire  Nation,  if  it  had  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  place  a  floor  under  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  most  drastic  decline  in  cotton 
prices. 

This  particular  function,  it  seems  to 
me,  takes  on  an  even  greater  importance 
today  and  more  so  in  the  days  to  come. 
It  is  my  belief  that  agriculture  as  a  whole 
is  about  to  enter  into  a  period  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  emergency  due  to  great  price 
fluctuations  caused  by  the  national-de¬ 
fense  program  and  the  program  under 
the  Lease  Lend  Act.  Some  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  effect  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  emergency  situation  on  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  and  we  should  begin  now  to 
make  preparations  for  the  trying  period 
after  the  emergency  has  passed. 

Let  me  recall  the  agricultural  price 
movements  during  the  first  World  War. 
The  average  price  per  bushel  received  by 
the  producers  of  wheat  in  the  month  of 
June  1916  was  96  cents.  By  June  1920 
the  price  was  $2.56.  By  June  1921  the 
price  had  fallen  back  to  $1.19. 

Take  corn  as  another  example.  In 
June  1916  the  producers  of  corn  re¬ 
ceived  74  cents  per  bushel.  In  June  1920 
it  rose  in  price  to  $1.85.  One  year  later, 
in  June  of  1921,  the  price  had  fallen  to 
62  cents. 

The  same  general  price  fluctuations 
will  be  found  in  the  instance  of  cotton, 
another  basic  commodity.  The  price  per 
pound  for  cotton  in  June  1916  was  12 
cents.  In  June  1920  it  had  risen  to  37 
cents.  But  in  June  1921  the  price  of 
cotton  per  pound  had  fallen  as  low  as  9.7 
cents. 

Some  may  contend  that  during  the 
period  of  the  first  World  War  there  were 
no  excessive  stocks  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  as  compared  to  today,  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  cotton.  However, 
the  1914  cotton  crop  of  16,000,000  bales, 
the  largest  in  history  to  that  date,  cer¬ 
tainly  proves  there  was  no  shortage. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  stop¬ 
page  of  exports  caused  a  fall  in  price  to 
5  V2  cents.  Along  toward  1917,  due  to 
industrial  activity  at  home  and  a  general 
rise  in  commodity  prices,  the  price  of 
cotton  averaged  over  25  cents  per  pound 
and  went  to  37  cents  by  June  of  1920. 

It  is  generally  true — hardly  open  to 
dispute — that  when  an  upward  price 
spiral  gets  under  way  all  prices  are  af¬ 
fected.  This  is  shewn  very  clearly  by  the 
indexes  of  all  farm  products  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  first  World  War  and  follow¬ 
ing.  The  indexes  of  all  farm  products 
rose  from  an  index  of  about  75  in  the 
middle  of  1916  to  170  by  the  middle  of 
1920.  From  that  point  the  indexes  fell 
to  80  by  the  middle  of  1921.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  while  there  may  have 


been  no  excessive  stocks  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  neither  was  there  any  particular 
shortage  except  in  wheat  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  period.  The  situation 
which  confronted  us  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  first  World  War  is  com¬ 
parable  to  a  great  extent  to  the  situation 
confronting  us  today. 

It  is  my  opinion,  which  is  shared  by 
many  students  of  our  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  that  due  to  the  tremendous  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  the  defense  program  and  the  Lease 
Lend  Act,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  done 
by  Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson, 
there  will  be  an  advance  in  the  prices  of 
all  commodities.  There  may  be  excep¬ 
tions  among  certain  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  necessitating  some  artificial  support 
to  keep  their  prices  in  proper  relation  to 
the  five  basic  agricultural  products — 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco — 
upon  which  parity  price  is  based.  It  may 
also  be  necessary  to  keep  on  hand  certain 
quantities  of  food  and  feed  grains  as  a 
reserve  in  case  of  a  crop  shortage.  By 
virtue  of  this  legislation  and  legislation 
previously  enacted  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has,  I  think,  ample  power  to 
deal  with  these  price  fluctuations. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  this  bill 
practically  all  the  discussion  centered  on 
the  raising  of  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  to  parity.  That  is,  of  course, 
the  immediate  objective.  While  support 
for  agricultural  prices  may  be  momen¬ 
tarily  necessary,  it  is  my  belief  tha,t 
agricultural  prices  will  reach  parity 
by  themselves.  The  tremendous  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Government  are  certain 
to  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  commod¬ 
ity  prices.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
what  took  place  during  the  period  of  the 
first  World  War. 

That  which  concerns  me  is  the  period 
which  will  follow  this  emergency,  when 
all  this  defense  activity  has  ended.  We 
should  profit  from  our  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  After  the  first  World  War  the  real 
emergency  in  agricultural  prices  actually 
arose.  It  will  be  after  this  war  that  the 
real  emergency  in  agricultural  prices  will 
arise.  You  will  recall  that  in  the  fall  of 
1920  agricultural  products  lost  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  value  in  the  brief 
period  of  4  or  5  months.  When  this 
same  situation  arises  after  this  emer¬ 
gency  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  should  be  in  a  position  to  step  in 
and  support  the  market  to  curb  any 
such  demoralization  of  agricultural 
prices. 

The  pending  legislation  gives  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  adequate  au¬ 
thority  and  adequate  credit  to  stabilize 
and  increase  the  prices  of  certain  com¬ 
modities.  It  therefore  behooves  the  Cor¬ 
poration  to  conduct  its  operations  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  the  agricultural  price  market 
the  support  it  will  need  at  the  end  of 
this  emergency.  The  Congress  should 
place  on  the  statute  books  some  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  to  the  effect  that  it  ex¬ 
pects  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  liquidate  in  an  orderly  manner 
the  commodities  it  owns,  and  we  should 
remove  whatever  limitations  there  are 
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on  the  Corporation  from  following  such 
a  policy. 

Section  381  (c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  in  part  provides 
that  on  and  after  July  31,  1939,  not  more 
than  1,500,000  bales  of  Government- 
owned  1937  cotton  crop  may  be  sold  in 
any  calendar  year,  and  then  only  when 
all  the  cost  to  the  Government  will  be 
reimbursed.  These  costs  today  are 
around  10^4  cents  per  pound.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now 
owns  4,795,000  bales  of  1937  cotton. 
At  the  rate  of  sale  allowed  by  existing 
law,  it  would  take  3  years  to  liqui¬ 
date  this  stock.  It  is  true  that  the 
Corporation  may  exchange  this  cotton 
for  strategic  materials.  One  such  barter 
arrangement  has  been  completed,  but  it 
has  only  relieved  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  600,000  bales  of  cotton. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  most  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  will  in  due 
course  need  the  assistance  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  support  and 
stabilize  falling  agricultural  prices  far 
more  than  they  need  it  at  the  present 
time  to  bring  prices  to  parity.  If  at  that 
time  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  already  heavily  stocked  with  surplus 
commodities,  it  will  not  be  able  to  give 
the  farm  market  support  at  the  very 
time  it  will  need  it  most,  unless,  of  course, 
additional  capital  is  made  available  to 
the  Corporation.  But  insofar  as  addi¬ 
tional  capital  is  concerned,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  at  that  time  we  will 
probably  have  reached  the  limit  of  bor¬ 
rowing  power. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  at  the 
proper  time  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  bill  that  will  ex¬ 
press  the  policy  of  Congress  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  operations  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  I  do  not  have 
in  mind  that  the  Corporation  should  im¬ 
mediately  liquidate  its  Government- 
owned  agricultural  products.  Rather  I 
think  Congress  should  express  in  words 
that  it  expects  the  Corporation  to  liqui¬ 
date  in  an  orderly  manner  the  stocks  of 
Government-owned  commodities  held  by 
it,  insofar  as  such  liquidation  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  our  agricultural  program. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  such  statutory 
provisions  or  Executive  orders  as  now  or 
might  in  the  future  serve  to  prevent  an 
orderly  liquidation  should  be  removed  in 
order  that  the  Corporation  may  be  free  to 
carry  out  the  policy. 

I  repeat  that  we  must  not  forget  that 
when  the  present  emergency  terminates, 
men  are  released  from  our  armed  forces 
and  from  extra  hours  of  employment  in 
industry,  when  our  defense  efforts  end 
and  there  are  general  liquidations  and 
readjustments,  the  demands  upon  the 
Government  for  the  support  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  will  be  terrific.  Today  we  should 
begin  to  prepare  wherever  possible  for  a 
future  deflation  period. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v/hen  the  bill  H.  R.  4972  was  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
while  the  hearings  were  being  conducted, 
Mr.  Edward  O’Neal,  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  presented  to  the  committee 


a  statement  which  appears  on  pages  165 
and  166  of  the  hearings.  This  state¬ 
ment  was  very  enlightening  to  me,  in 
that  it  gives  the  current  position  of  the 
bureau  with  reference  to  its  general  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  interrogated  Mr.  Edward  O’Neal,  and 
as  a  result  of  my  questioning  Mr.  O’Neal 
made  this  statement: 

The  farmers  have  always  felt  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  program. 

Later  on  I  interrogated  Mr.  O’Neal 
further,  when  I  said : 

According  to  your  conception,  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  do  look  upon  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution,  acting  as  the  very  basis  of  the  whole 
farm  program? 

Mr.  O'Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Then  I  further  observed: 

That  is  one  of  the  most  significant  ob¬ 
servations  that  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  all  of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  O’Neal  replied,  “Yes,  sir.” 

Then  I  observed: 

Because  we  go  along  from  time  to  time  and 
deal  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
as  if  it  were  a  temporary  entity. 

Later  I  made  this  statement  in  the 
hearing: 

Dealing  with  this  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  as  a  permanent  operation — and  if 
that  is  to  be  the  program,  let  us  begin  to  get 
the  philosophy  before  the  Congress  that  it  is 
a  permanent  proposition  and  that  we  must 
shape  it  and  deal  with  it  and  implement  it  as 
a  permanent  proposition.  __ _ 

Mr.  Chairman,  going  directly  to  the 
bill,  section  4,  page  3,  in  my  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  amend¬ 
ments  ever  made  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Act  in  that  the  intent 
of  that  section  4  is  to  embrace  all  non- 
basic  agricultural  products.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  the  substance  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  arrived  at  by  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  directors  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  meeting 
held  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  while  this  bill  was 
under  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  influences 
of  section  4  on  the  general  approach  and 
the  intent  involved  therein  to  the  effect 
that  all  of  these  legislative  benefits, 
whatever  they  may  be,  may  be  extended 
to  all  agriculturalists,  I  think  the  House 
should  approve  the  bill  which  embraces 
section  4  in  the  hope  that  these  benefits 
will  go  as  Congress  intends,  but  I  also 
hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Members  of 
this  legislative  body  and  the  farmers  of 
this  country  will  never  come  to  the  point 
where  we  sincerely  believe  that  markets 
can  be  legislated.  Personally,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  farmers  generally  if  they  had  a 
market  where  they  could  sell  their  goods 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  or  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  on  a  fair,  square  parity  of 
price  basis  as  related  to  the  things  the 
farmer  has  to  buy,  instead  of  selling  the 
goods  to  a  Government  agency,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  at¬ 
tain  our  goal  until  the  situation  develops 
to  'the  point  where  the  farmer  can  place 
his  products  in  a  free,  open  market  at  a 


fair  price  without  having  to  clear  through 
Government  channels. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  just  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gentleman  on  that  state¬ 
ment. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Fulmer], 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  the  gentleman’s  time  gave  out 
and  I  could  not  ask  the  question  I  had  in 
mind,  I  take  this  time  to  state  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the  state¬ 
ment  he  has  just  made  in  reference  to 
the  marketing  of  farm  products.  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  ever  be  able  to  see  to 
it  that  the  farmers  actually  get  100-per¬ 
cent  parity  prices  unless  we  do  it  by  legis¬ 
lation  or  unless  the  farmers  are  put  in  a 
position  where  they  will  be  able  to  market 
and  distribute  their  products.  Today 
practically  every  other  group  controls  its 
production  in  line  with  purchasing  power. 
These  groups  absolutely  control  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  products  and  they  fix 
their  prices,  but  the  farmers  in  every  in¬ 
stance  must  ask,  “What  will  you  give  me 
for  what  I  have  to  sell?”  In  some  in¬ 
stances  there  are  many  people  or  agencies 
operating  between  the  farmers  and  the 
actual  consumers,  many  of  them  making 
more  out  of  it  than  the  farmer  who  per¬ 
haps  has  labored  long  and  hard  to  pro¬ 
duce  same. 

Then  we  hear  much  talk  about  the 
price  to  the  consumer  with  the  statement 
being  made  that  the  farmer  is  getting 
too  much  for  his  product,  when,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  parasites  operating  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  are 
the  ones  who  are  adding  to  the  small 
price  received  by  the  farmer  that  the 
consumer  has  to  pay.  I  hope  some  day 
we  will  have  a  real  up-to-date  marketing 
and  distributing  system  that  will  elimi¬ 
nate  many  of  these  parasites. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Hull]. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  parity 
bills  have  been  before  the  House  in  previ¬ 
ous  sessions,  those  of  us  from  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  particularly  the  dairy  sec¬ 
tions,  felt  .that  we  were  so  entirely  left  out 
of  the  program  that  we  could  support 
those  measures  only  because  we  believed 
in  the  general  principle  that  no  farmer 
anywhere  in  this  country  should  be  asked 
or  expected  to  sell  his  products  below  the 
cost  of  production  or  below  the  parity 
price.  However,  this  measure,  in  section  4, 
broadens  the  base  as  to  nonbasic  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  and  enables  us  to  have  a 
little  share  in  this  endeavor  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  guarantee  at  least  85  percent 
parity  prices  for  farm  commodities  by 
bringing  into  the  program  dairy,  pork, 
and  poultry  products. 

I  know  there  are  many  people  who 
believe  and  who  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  while  we  have  had  no  loan  pro¬ 
gram  for  dairy  products,  no  corn  pro¬ 
gram  for  our  section  of  Wisconsin,  that 
we  have  received  benefits  equal  to  those 
to  other  sections  through  the  purchases 
of  the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation. 
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That  has  not  been  the  case,  however. 
There  have  been  some  instances  in  which 
the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation  has 
benefited  the  dairy  sections.  That  was 
particularly  true  in  1938  when  there  was 
a  great  slump  in  the  price  of  butterfat, 
and  the  Corporation  purchased  about 
114,000,000  pounds  of  butter.  That  is  the 
only  year,  however,  in  which  that  par¬ 
ticular  section  had  any  principal  part 
in  even  the  activities  of  the  Surplus  Com¬ 
modity  Corporation  in  sustaining  the 
price  of  our  products.  Last  year  the 
butter  purchases  by  the  Corporation 
amounted  to  less  than  67,000  pounds.  I 
think  the  approximate  amount  invested 
was  about  $19,000.  In  addition  to  that 
they  made  some  small  purchases  of 
cheese  for  relief  purposes.  The  Corpo¬ 
ration  also  expended  considerable  sums 
for  whole  milk  in  its  program  for  school 
children. 

In  1938,  by  purchasing  about  114,- 
000,000  pounds,  the  price  of  butter  was 
raised  to  about  66  percent  of  parity. 
Later  a  portion  of  that  large  amount  of 
butter  was  released  as  the  Corporation 
sought  to  stabilize  the  market  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumers.  Appreciating 
such  benefits  as  were  received,  we  felt 
that  we  had  just  reason  for  complaint  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  dairy  products 
had  been  left  out  of  these  purchases  of 
farm  products.  The  recent  action  of  the 
Corporation  in  removing  butter  from  the 
stamp  program  lessened  butter  consump¬ 
tion  by  50,000,000  pounds  or  more. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
Government  should  not  subsidize  any¬ 
body — the  farmer  or  anyone  else.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Government  has  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  policy  of  subsidies  for  many  years 
in  which  the  farmer  has  not  shared,  and 
so  far  as  the  so-called  farm  subsidies  are 
concerned  at  the  present  time  they  are 
very  small,  compared  with  the  huge 
grants  constantly  being  made  to  industry 
and  commerce. 

Were  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  tax  the 
farmers  in  the  new  tax  bill  in  the  same 
way  that  they  have  been  taxed  on  their 
production  by  a  lack  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  it  would  be  a 
revolutionary  procedure.  For  instance, 
in  the  last  year  or  the  last  2  years,  the 
total  value  of  the  dairy  products  in  this 
country  has  been  approximately  $3,000,- 
000,000.  At  the  same  time,  had  the  dairy 
farmers  received  parity  prices,  they 
would  have  received  four  and  a  half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  In  other  words,  because 
there  was  broad  policy  for  the  dairy 
people  and  the  dairy  farmers,  they  were 
assessed  a  loss  of  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  the  2-year  period  by  being  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  their  products  at  less  than 
parity.  It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
tax,  but  the  general  effect  was  the  same 
as  a  tax  would  have  been.  This  measure 
as  amended  will  extend  benefits  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  produce  butter,  cheese,  pork, 
poultry  products,  and  so  forth,  in  insur¬ 
ing  that  the  S.  M.  C.  will  buy  at  85  per¬ 
cent  or  more,  instead  of  buying  by  com¬ 
petitive  bids  below  parity  levels.  The 
S.  M.  C.  is  purchasing  extensively  for 
Britain  under  the  Lend  Lease  Act,  and 
it  will  have  to  protect  the  prices  on  non- 
basic  products  in  the  same  way  as  upon 
its  purchases  of  basic  products.  Fur¬ 


thermore,  it  will  have  to  continue  to 
maintain  prices  for  5  full  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Murray]. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  also  its  members  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Jesse 
Wolcott;  also  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]  for  having  the  vision 
to  broaden  out  the  base  of  this  suggested 
legislation.  For  10  years  we  have  had 
low  agricultural  prices.  After  listening 
to  the  campaign  of  1932  I  used  to  think 
that  possibly  it  was  on  account  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill,  but  since  I  have 
been  down  here  and  found  that  my  south¬ 
ern  friends  like  to  increase  tariffs,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  low  farm 
prices  must  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  administration  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1930.  Farm  prices  started  going  down  as 
soon  as  the  present  administration  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  the  House.  In  any 
event,  we  have  had  12.9-cent  cheese  for 
the  last  10  years,  while  we  had  20.2-cent- 
per-pound  cheese  for  10  years  before;  we 
have  had  26.7-cent  butter'  for  10  years, 
and  in  the  previous  10  years  the  price 
was  39.1  cents  per  pound.  I  have  always 
tried  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  present 
agricultural  program,  and  I  have  been 
accused  of  being  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Wallace 
by  my  Republican  opponent  when  I  was 
a  candidate  for  this  great  office.  How¬ 
ever,  following  a  program  of  constructive 
criticism,  I  have  called  attention  many 
times  to  the  fact  that  we  are  legislating 
for  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

On  page  5488  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Tuesday,  June  24,  you  will  find 
a  table  that  gives  the  exact  importance 
and  the  percentage  of  the  farm  value  of 
every  crop  produced  in  the  United  States 
of  any  importance.  This  table  will  show 
that  the  basic  commodities,  instead  of 
being  one-third,  represented  in  the  year 
of  1939,  only  26.85  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  products.  To¬ 
day,  by  adopting  the  amendment  you 
have  adopted,  you  have  added  another 
38.15  percent  of  the  farm  products  pro¬ 
duced,  making  a  total  now,  which  is 
probably  not  the  goal,  but  it  will  at  least 
take  care  of  65  percent  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country. 

Tiow,  there  is  one  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  involved  here  today.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  gone  out  and  asked 
the  farmers  of  this  country  to  increase 
their  production.  He  asked  the  canned- 
tomato  people  to  increase  production  by 
50  percent.  He  asked  the  cheese  pro¬ 
ducers  to  increase  their  production  by  30 
percent.  He  asked  other  groups  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  pork  and  other 
products  by  8  to  10  percent.  Remember, 
the  administration  today,  probably  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
has  direct  control  over  all  the  farm  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  United  States.  If  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  going  to  assume  control  of 
the  marketing  of  farm  crops,  it  must  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  that  goes  along 
with  it.  If  they  are  going  to  ask  the 


people  of  this  country  to  furnish  three 
or  four  or  five  hundred  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  food  to  be  sent  to  some  other 
country,  they  should  be  willing  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  man  who  produces  it  at  least  85 
percent  of  what  it  cost  to  produce  it.  T 
doubt  if  there  is  any  economic  group  of 
our  society  that  is  being  called  upon  at 
this  time  to  furnish  any  ships  or  planes 
or  anything  else  at  85  percent  of  what 
it  cost  to  produce  them.  I  doubt  if  any 
cantonments  will  be  constructed  or  any 
other  group  will  be  asked  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  produce  at  85  percent  of  what  it 
cost  them  to  furnish  their  wares.  As  to 
farm  products,  it  is  not  85  percent  of 
what  is  costs  to  produce  them.  It  is  only 
85  percent  of  parity. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  put  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  at  this  point,  a  list  of  23  price-fixing 
measures  that  have  been  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  regard  to  price-control  regu¬ 
lation  during  the  past  65  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
that  privilege  without  asking  unanimous 
consent  later. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  following  is  the 
list.  It  shows  the  acts  that  have  been 
price-fixing  in  character,  so  this  present 
act  we  now  have  under  consideration  is 
not  any  new  step  in  price  support  or  of 
regulation. 

MEMORANDUM  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 

FARMERS  GUILD  RELATING  TO  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 

PROVIDING  FOR  REGULATION  OF  PRICES,  RATES, 

WAGES,  ETC.,  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

There  are  23  valid  acts  of  Congress,  dating 
from  August  1876  to  June  1938,  which  author¬ 
ize  and  direct  Federal  agencies  to  regulate 
prices,  rates,  charges,  wages,  and  services, 
directly  protecting  practically  every  economic 
group  except  agriculture.  Agriculture  re¬ 
mains  the  unprotected  base  of  this  economic 
pyramid. 

H.  R.  2371  and  S.  570  applies  the  identical 
principle  of  Federal  law  to  aid  agriculture  in 
maintaining  a  minimum  price  standard  of 
equality  in  the  marketing  of  their  major 
products  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
The  existing  acts  of  Congress  as  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

Act  of  August  15,  1876  (19  Stat.  200,  p.  5; 
U.  S.  C.  25:  261)  :  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  authorized  to  prescribe  prices  at  which 
goods  are  to  be  sold  to  Indians. 

Act  of  October  15,  1914  (38  Stat.  730,  ch. 
323,  p.  2)  :  Supplemented  Antitrust  Act  of 
1914,  prohibiting  difference  in  prices  to  pur¬ 
chasers  to  lessen  competition,  etc. 

Act  of  June  3,  1916  (39  Stat.  213,  p.  120; 
U.  S.  C.  50:  80)  :  Secretary  of  War  authorized 
to  determine  prices  to  be  paid  for  military 
supplies  in  time  of  war. 

Act  of  September  7,  1916  (39  Stat.  735,  p. 
18-  U.  S.  C.  46:  817)  :  Shipping  Eoard  (i.  e., 
Maritime  Commission  at  present)  authorized 
to  prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates,  fares, 
and  charges  of  common  carriers  by  water  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Act  of  August  10,  1917  (40  Stat.  281,  284- 
288) :  Fixed  guaranteed  prices  of  wheat;  au¬ 
thorized  President  to  fix  price  of  coal  and 
coke  during  period  of  war. 

Act  of  October  6,  1917  (40  Stat.  421  (c) ) : 
President  authorized  to  fix  prices  of  articles 
necessary  for  conduct  of  war  produced  under 
license  to  use  processes,  etc.,  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  enemy  or  ally  of  an  enemy. 

Act  of  February  28,  1920  (41  Stat.  483^487; 
U.  S.  C.  49:  6,  15)  :  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  authorized  to  fix  charges,  etc.,  of 
common  carriers  in  interstate  commerce,  etc. 
(Amended  by  act  of  March  4,  1927,  44  Stat. 
1447,  p.  2.) 
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Act  of  June  10,  1920  (41  Stat.  1073,  p.  19, 
20;  U.  S.  C.  16:  812,  813)  :  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  authorized  to  regulate  charges  of 
licensees  under  Federal  Power  Act  if  no  State 
commission  has  such  regulatory  power. 

Act  of  August  15,  1921  (42  Stat.  166-167; 
U.  S.  C.  7:  211,  212) :  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authorized  to  prescribe  charges,  etc.,  of  stock- 
yard  owners  or  market  agencies  in  certain 
cases. 

Act  of  September  21,  1922  (42  Stat.  1000, 
p.  5  (c,  d) :  Authorized  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  designate  as  “contract  markets”  gov¬ 
erning  boards  which  prevent  misleading  re¬ 
ports  or  manipulation  of  prices  of  grain  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Act  of  June  25,  1926  (44  Stat.  769,  ch.  674) : 
Provided  that  owners  of  potash  rights  agree 
to  market  the  potash  products  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Act  of  May  18.  1933  (48  Stat.  65,  p.  12; 
U.  S.  Code  16; 831k;  :  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  to  fix  schedule  of  resale  prices  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  sale  of  srnplus  electric  power 

Act  of  June  19,  1934  (48  Stat.  1072,  p.  205; 
U.  S.  Code  47:205) :  Federal  Communications 
Commission  authorized  to  prescribe  charges 
for  communication  by  wire  or  radio  or  trans¬ 
mission  of  energy. 

Act  of  June  6,  1934  (48  Stat.  889,  p  9) 
(Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934)  :  Prohibited 
manipulation  of  security  prices. 

Act  of  August  14  1935  (49  Stat.  649,  ch. 
532;  U.  S.  Code,  Supp.  7:218c):  Act  of  Au¬ 
gust  15,  1921,  above  made  applicable  to  live- 
poultry  dealers  and  handlers. 

Act  of  June  30,  1936  (49  Stat.  2036,  ch. 
881,  2039,  p.  6;  U.  S  Code  Supp.  41:35,  40)  : 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  minimum 
wages  to  be  paid  by  Government  contractors. 

Act  of  April  26,  1937  (50  Stat.  77-81;  U.  S. 
Code  Supp.  15:833):  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  authorized  to  prescribe 
maximum  and  minimum  coal  prices  for  code 
members. 

Act  of  June  3,  1937  (50  Stat.  247  (f);  U.  3. 
Code  Supp.  7:608c) :  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authorized  to  fix  prices  for  milk. 

Act  of  August  17,  1937  (50  Stat.  693,  VIII)  : 
Amended  antitrust  laws  relating  to  contracts 
in  restraint  of  trade  by  providing  that  con¬ 
tracts  prescribing  minimum  prices  which  are 
lawful  in  intrastate  transactions  are  not  to 
be  rendered  illegal  in  the  resale  of  such  com¬ 
modity  at  the  minimum  price  elsewhere 

Act  of  September  1,  1937  (50  Stat.  904,  p. 
201)  (Sugar  Act  of  1937)  :  Provided  for  regu¬ 
lation  of  sugar  prices  to  consumers. 

Act  of  June  21,  1938  (52  Stat  822-824;  U  S. 
Code  Supp.  15:717c  717d) :  Federal  Power 
Commission  authorized  to  fix  charges  of  nat¬ 
ural-gas  companies. 

Act  of  June  23,  1938  (52  Stat.  955,  p.  5; 
TJ.  S.  Code  Supp.  46:1131);  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  authorized  to  prescribe  minimum 
wage  scales  in  contracts  under  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  Act.  Same  (p  964,  p.  43;  U.  S.  Code 
Supp.  46:845a):  Maritime  Commission  au¬ 
thorized  to  prescribe  rates,  etc.,  of  carriers 
subject  to  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act. 

Act  of  June  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  1064,  p.  8; 
U.  S.  Code  Supp.  29:208):  Administrator  of 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  authorized  to  fix 
minimum  wages. 

Authority:  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Spence]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
has  been  reported  after  we  have  had  ex¬ 
haustive  hearings  and  long  consideration. 

Section  I  extends  the  life  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  June  30,  194G. 

Section  II  merely  provides  for  the 
method  by  which  the  inventory  and  ap¬ 
praisement  shall  be  made  each  year. 

Section  III  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity 


Credit  Corporation  from  $1,400,000,000  to 
$2,650,000,000.  The  bill  as  originally 
drawn  increased  the  borrowing  capacity 
$1,000,000,000,  but  because  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  increasing  loans  from  75  percent 
to  85  percent  of  parity,  it  was  increased 
an  additional  $250,000,000.  This  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  together  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  payments,  theoretically  at 
least,  should  bring  the  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  to  approximate  parity. 

The  five  basic  commodities  are  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  The  base 
period  for  them  is  fixed  by  law  and  can¬ 
not  be  changed  by  administrative  order. 
The  base  period  for  all  nonbasic  com¬ 
modities  is  1909  to  1914.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  a  right  to  lend  on  and  purchase 
nonbasic  commodities  as  well  as  basic 
commodities.  The  Corporation  has  the 
authority  under  this  bill  to  take  such 
action  as  will  do  justice  to  the  producers 
of  nonbasic  commodities,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  base  period. 

The  purpose  of  section  IV  is  to  establish 
an  equilibrium,  a  uniform  comparative 
price  level  between  the  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  basic  and  nonbasic,  in 
such  manner  that  parity,  if  attained  for 
basic  commodities  will  be  attained  for  all 
agricultural  commodities,  basic  and  non¬ 
basic.  Because  of  the  emergency,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  found  it 
necessary  to  encourage  farmers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  certain  crops. 
The  farmers  should  be  assured  this  in¬ 
crease  will  not  work  to  their  disad¬ 
vantage. 

Of  course,  parity  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
establish  and  maintain  by  legislation. 
There  is  a  constant  fluctuation  of  the 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities,  there 
is  a  constant  fluctuation  of  the  prices  of 
industrial  commodities,  and  to  maintain 
an  equilibrium  between  them  would  be 
difficult  indeed.  To  assist  the  farmer  to 
obtain  the  prices  for  the  things  he  sells 
comparable  to  the  prices  he  has  to  pay 
for  the  things  he  buys,  whether  we  can 
attain  that  object  or  not  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect.  The  more  nearly  we 
come  to  accomplishing  it,  the  better  off 
the  farmer  will  be.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  endeavor  to  attain  that  ob¬ 
ject.  Everything  we  accomplish  along 
that  line  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmer 
and  of  benefit  to  the  country  at  large, 
even  though  we  never  can  establish  or 
maintain  actual  parity. 

Industry  can  regulate  its  production  to 
the  demand.  The  farmer  cannot  regulate 
his  production.  He  is  dependent  upon 
the  seasons,  droughts,  pests,  and  livestock 
diseases,  and  many  other  things.  He  has 
his  fat  years  and  his  lean  years.  Smaller 
acreage  some  years  produces  more  than 
greater  acreage  in  other  years.  It  has 
been  stated  that  if  we  had  not  given  agri¬ 
culture  the  character  of  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill,  there  would  have  been 
an  utter  collapse  of  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

We  cannot  consider  this  as  a  matter  of 
first  impression.  The  policy  has  been 
adopted  and  maintained  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  loans  of  85  percent  of  parity 
have  been  made  mandatory  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  Unless  we  abandon  a  policy  we  have 
adopted  and  maintained  for  several 
years,  there  is  nothing  the  Congress  can 


do  other  than  to  pass  this  bill.  To  aban¬ 
don  this  policy  now  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  to  the 
interests  of  all  those  dependent  directly 
and  indirectly  upon  agriculture. 

The  Corporation  and  the  country  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  the  Corporation 
is  now  presided  over  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Hutson, 
a  man  of  wide  agricultural  experience 
and  of  splendid  ability  and  of  great 
knowledge  of  agricultural  needs. 

[United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.] 

Summary  Description  of  the  Corporation 
and  its  Functions 

THE  CORPORATION 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
formed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act  under  the 
President’s  Executive  Order  No.  6340,  dated 
October  16,  1933.  It  was  incorporated  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  on 
October  17,  1933.  All  of  the  Corporation’s 
capital  stock  is  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Under  the  President’s  reorgan¬ 
ization  order  effective  July  1,  1939,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  became  part  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  exclusive 
voting  rights  of  the  Corporation’s  stock  were 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
an  Executive  order  of  the  President  dated 
August  7,  1939.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  was  an  independ¬ 
ent  agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
was  managed  and  operated  in  close  affiliation 
with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
All  its  loans,  however,  were  made  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  an 
authorized  and  paid-in  capital  of  $100,000,000. 
Under  the  act  of  August  9,  1940,  the  Congress 
increased  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  $1,400,000,000.  ^ 

The  Congress  has  also  provided  for  read¬ 
justing  the  net  worth  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  amount  of  its 
$100,000,000  capital  once  each  year.  This  was 
done  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March 
8,  1938,  by  requiring  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  appraise  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Corporation  as  of  each  March  31,  and 
providing  (1)  that  any  deficiency  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  net  worth  under  its  capital  of 
$100,000,000  be  restored  through  an  appro¬ 
priation,  and  (2)  that  any  excess  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  net  worth  over  its  $100,000,000  cap¬ 
ital  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  For  the  purpose  of 
determining  its  net  worth  this  law  requires 
that  the  commodities  owned  and  held  as  se¬ 
curity  for  loans  be  appraised  at  the  market 
prices  prevailing  on  March  31  each  year. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
Congress  appropriated  $94,000,000  to  cover  a 
“deficit”  in  1938,  and  an  additional  $120,000,- 
000  was  appropriated  to  cover  a  “deficit”  de¬ 
termined  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  for 
1939.  In  1940,  however,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  paid  a  “surplus”  of  $44,- 
000,000  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  readjust  its  net  worth,  as  determined 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  down  to  the 
amount  of  its  $100,000,000  capital. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  since  these  appro¬ 
priations  to  cover  “deficits”  and  the  payment 
of  “surplus”  were  based  on  the  market  prices 
of  the  commodities  owned  and  held  as  secur¬ 
ity  for  loans  on  each  March  31,  they  were 
primarily  so-called  paper  losses  and  gains 
rather  than  realized  losses  and  gains.  /The 
actual  losses  incurred  by  the  Corv  oration — 
that  is,  the  losses  realized  upon  the  disposal 
of  commodities — have  amounted  to  only 
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about  $58,000,000  during  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  in  1933  and  ending  May  31,  1941.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  Corporation  disbursed 
$1,855,414,047.97  on  loans,  of  which  $1,551,- 
470.415.97  were  collected  either  through  the 
redemption  of  loans  or  the  liquidation  of 
collateral.  The  amount  of  capital  funds 
which  may  be  used  for  administrative  costs 
Is  limited  by  the  Congress  in  an  annual 
appropriation  bill. 

NATURE  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
LOAN  PROGRAMS 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
made  loans  on  butter,  corn,  cotton,  dates,  figs, 
hops,  mohair,  peanuts,  pecans,  prunes,  raisins, 
rye,  tobacco,  turpentine  and  rosin,  wheat, 
and  wool.  All  loans  made  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  have  been  secured  by 
commodities  pledged  as  collateral  under 
either  warehouse  receipts  or  chattel  mort¬ 
gages,  and  in  all  instances  the  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  charged  the  borrowing  producer  is  now 
3  percent  per  annum,  which  represents  a 
reduction  from  the  4-percent  rate  which  was 
in  effect  until  November  1,  1939.  Some  pur¬ 
chases  and  several  types  of  loans  have  been 
made.  Some  of  the  Corporation’s  loans  were 
mandatory,  and  some  were  not.  Some  loans 
were  made  without  recourse  to  the  borrower, 
anl  some  were  not.  Some  loans  were  made 
to  individual  producers,  and  some  were  made 
to  associations  of  producers.  Some  loans 
were  made  directly  by  the  Corporation,  and 
some  were  made  indirectly  through  local 
private  banks  under  a  contract  to  purchase 
on  the  demand  of  the  private  lending  agency. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  loans  are  mandatory, 
under  certain  conditions,  on  three  commodi¬ 
ties — namely,  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat.  On 
cotton  and  wheat  the  minimum  rate  of  the 
loan  is  52  percent  of  parity  price  and  the 
maximum  rate  of  loan  is  75  percent  of  parity, 
but  within  these  limits  the  rate  of  loan  is 
discretionary.  In  the  case  of  corn,  the  rate 
of  lean  is  fixed  by  a  statutory  formula  with 
a  maximum  of  75  percent  of  parity  price. 
Loans  are  also  prohibited,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  on  any  of  these  three  commodities  with 
respect  to  which  a  vote  has  been  taken  on 
marketing  quotas  and  has  failed  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  required  two-thirds  majority. 
Public,  No.  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
approved  May  26,  1941,  provides  for  manda¬ 
tory  loans  in  1941  upon  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
rice,  and  tobacco.  Such  loans  are  to  be 
made  to  cooperators  at  the  rate  of  85  percent 
of  the  parity  price  of  the  commodities  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Loans 
are  to  be  made  to  noncooperators  at  the  rate 
of  60  percent  of  the  rate  specified  above.  A 
further  exception  is  made  for  cooperators 
outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  areas. 

The  law  requires  that  all  loans  made  to 
producers,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  on  cot¬ 
ton,  corn,  and  wheat  be  made  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  borrower,  except  in  the  event 
of  fraud.  Loans  made  to  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  on  all  commodities  have  been  of  the 
nonrecourse  type.  Eut  some  loans  made  to 
associations  of  producers,  in  which  it  was 
important  to  assure  the  services  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  borrowing  association  in  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  loans,  have  been  of  the  full- 
recourse  type. 

It  is  believed  the  Corporation’s  loan  pro¬ 
grams  have  three  fundamental  functions — 
namely,  to  protect  and  increase  farm  prices, 
to  stabilize  farm  prices,  and  to  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  farm  products.  The  loan 
programs  have  been  closely  integrated  with 
other  parts  of  the  farm  program  in  an  effort 
to  produce  the  maximum  benefits  for  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  and  the  Nation.  Attached 
are  copies  of  the  President’s  Executive  Order 
No.  6340  authorizing  the  formation  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  certificate  of 
Incorporation  as  amended;  bylaws  as  amend¬ 


ed;  reorganization  plan  transferring  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  believe 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
done  more  than  any  other  governmental 
agency  to  secure  a  better  price  and  to 
stabilize  the  price  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country  than  any  other  operation  that 
the  Government  has  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  expands  the 
borrowing  capacity  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  This  agency  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  in  1933,  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  Act,  and  operated  as  an  independent 
agency  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
until  1939,  when  it  was  transferred  by 
Executive  order  to  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  and  is  now  operated  as  a  bu¬ 
reau  of  that  Department.  It  has  a  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  $100,000,000,  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  under  present  law 
may  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  four¬ 
teen  hundred  million  dollars.  This 
amendment  expands  its  note  issue  ca¬ 
pacity  to  $2,650,000,000,  or  an  increase 
of  one  billion  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lion.  It  does  not  in  any  way  enlarge  its 
powers  or  impose  any  new  duties,  except 
to  place  certain  restrictions  on  its  pur¬ 
chasing  operations. 

The  primary  work  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  to  make  loans  to 
producers  of  agricultural  products  such 
as  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  prunes, 
wool,  mohair,  and  takes  either  a  ware¬ 
house  receipt  or  chattel  mortgage  against 
these  commodities  as  security.  The 
farmer  pays  3  percent  interest  on  these 
loans.  The  loan  may  be  made  direct  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  farmer  or  the  loan 
may  be  made  by  a  local  bank  to  the 
farmer  under  an  agreement  between  the 
bank  and  the  Corporation  that  the  latter 
will  take  up  the  loan  upon  request  by 
the  bank  at  any  time.  This  last  method 
is  the  way  most  of  the  loans  are  made 
and  is  in  effect  a  guaranty  of  the  loan 
by  the  Corporation  to  the  bank.  The 
Corporation  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  bank  that  if  the  bank  will  make 
the  loan  to  a  farmer  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  upon  certain  conditions 
and  limitations  prescribed,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  redeem  the  loan  if  the  farmer 
does  not  pay.  In  case  of  default  by  the 
farmer,  the  bank  calls  upon  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  redeem  the  loan.  The  bank  is 
then  paid  its  money  by  the  Corporation, 
and  all  the  rights  and  interest  of  the 
bank  under  the  loan  are  assigned  to  the 
Corporation.  The  loan  may  then  be  re¬ 
newed.  If  not,  the  commodity  given  as 
security  for  the  loan  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation.  Many  of 
these  loans  are  paid  off  to  the  bank,  and 
the  Corporation  is  not  affected  in  any 
way.  The  bank  advances  the  money  to 
the  farmer  and  takes  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  the  commodity,  corn  or  whatever  it  is, 


as  security.  If  the  commodity  is  corn,  it 
is  normally  stored  and  sealed  in  an  ap¬ 
proved  crib  on  the  farm.  If,  when  or  be¬ 
fore  the  obligation  is  due  to  the  bank, 
the  farmer  pays  the  bank  in  full,  of 
course  the  mortgage  is  released  and  the 
possession  of  the  commodity  restored  to 
the  farmer.  For  that  loan  the  farmer  has 
paid  3  percent  interest.  Who  gets  the 
interest?  On  grain  loans  the  bank  gets 
iy2  percent  and  the  Corporation  gets  1V2 
percent.  In  this  instance  the  bank  puts 
up  the  money  and  gets  iy2  percent  inter¬ 
est.  The  Corporation  puts  up  nothing 
and  gets  iy2  percent  on  the  loan,  but  that 
may  be  considered  the  premium  on  the  in¬ 
surance  which  is  given  the  bank  by  the 
Corporation.  Now,  take  the  case  where 
the  loan  is  made  by  the  bank,  the  same  as 
above,  but  at  maturity  of  the  note  the 
farmer  does  not  pay  or  in  the  event  the 
bank  for  any  reason  needs  the  money,  it 
calls  upon  the  Corporation  which  must 
pay  the  bank  the  amount  due  on  the  loan 
and  take  over  the  security.  As  long  as  the 
bank  carries  the  lean,  it  receives  the  iy> 
percent  interest  and  the  Corporation  re¬ 
ceives  1  M>  percent,  but  when  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  takes  over  the  loan,  of  course  the 
interest  to  the  bank  stops  and  from  then 
on  the  Corporation  receives  the  full  3 
percent. 

So  far  in  its  operations  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  made  loans  of  over  $2,150,- 
000,000,  and  to  date,  based  upon  the 
present  market  value  of  the  commodities 
owned  by  the  Corporation,  there  has  been 
little,  if  any,  loss.  Of  the  entire  amount 
of  loans  made,  $925,000,000  have  been 
liquidated,  either  by  payment  or  fore¬ 
closure  and  sale,  while  the  Corporation 
has  on  hand  at  the  present  time  com¬ 
modities  of  the  approximate  value  of 
$645,000,000  and  the  Corporation  has 
loans  outstanding  to  the  amount  of 
$580,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Corporation 
will  have  available  on  June  30,  1941, 
$231,000,000  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
loan  requirements  for  1941  will  be 
$1,481,000,000,  which  leaves  $1,250,000,- 
000  called  for  in  this  bill. 

The  loan  demands  for  this  year  can¬ 
not  be  forecast  with  entire  certainty  or 
absolute  accuracy.  But  based  upon  ex¬ 
perience  and  present  conditions  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  made  as  to  the  amount 
of  loans  which  will  have  to  be  made  on 
the  1941  crop.  These  estimates  show  ag¬ 
gregate  loans  of  almost  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  needs.  At  the  present  time  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  lending  capacity  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  utilized.  What  the 
Corporation  now  has  available  will  not 
go  far  toward  meeting  the  estimated  de¬ 
mand  of  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
in  loans.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  loans  are  mandatory.  Made  so  by 
law.  Nov;  the  question  is,  if  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  to  make  loans  on  1941  crops  in 
accordance  with  law,  it  simply  must  have 
the  authority  to  raise  the  money. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  the  Corporation  is  directed  to  make 
available  to  cooperators,  those  who  sub¬ 
scribe  and  adhere  to  the  agriculture  pro¬ 
gram,  loans  on  wheat,  corn  and  cotton, 
rice  and  tobacco,  all  the  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  These  are  called 
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mandatory  loans  and  must  be  made  at 
85  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  these 
commodities.  The  Corporation  is  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  being  commanded 
by  lav;  to  make  loans  and  at  the  same 
time  has  no  money  with  which  to  make 
them.  It  cannot  do  the  impossible.  If 
additional  lending  capacity  is  not  to  be 
given  then  the  loan  provisions  must  be 
repealed  and  the  work  of  the  Corporation 
curtailed  if  not  stopped. 

■  ‘The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  created  primarily  to  assist  in  stabil¬ 
izing  commodity  prices.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  and  disturbing  things  the  farmer 
has  to  contend  with  is  the  insecurity  and 
rapidly  changing  commodity  price  level. 
It  is  hard  to  operate  and  to  plan  for  the 
future  with  the  price  of  cotton  fluctuating 
from  16  to  5  cents  a  pound,  with  the 
price  of  wheat  changing  from  $2  to  30 
cents  a  bushel,  and  the  price  of  corn 
dropping  from  $1.59  a  bushel  to  10  cents. 
There  can  be  no  certainty  or  security 
under  such  conditions.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  done  much  to 
level  these  peaks  and  valleys,  to  smooth 
out  these  extremes.  Of  course,  it  is  much 
better,  if  possible,  to  have  a  fair  price 
year  after  year  than  to  have  boom  prices 
one  year  and  depression  prices  the  next. 

By  making  loans  on  commodity  securi¬ 
ties,  large  surpluses  can  be  removed  from 
the  market  and  ruinous  price  drops  be 
avoided.  Then,  in  time  of  scarcity,  the 
products  can  be  fed  to  the  market  in  an 
orderly  way  and  an  excessive  price  be 
prevented  and  the  consumers  saved  from 
a  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  No 
one  will  contend  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  a  complete  regu¬ 
lator  of  prices  on  the  commodities  mar¬ 
ket  but  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  a  helpful  and  a  stabilizing  in¬ 
fluence  and  that  its  operations  should 
not  only  be  continued  but  should  be  in¬ 
creased  and  broadened  in  these  difficult 
times  when  trade  relations  and  policies 
are  uncertain  and  changing.  The  only 
way  that  can  be  done  is  to  extend  the 
lending  capacity  of  the  Corporation  as 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  7  of  the 
act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  4), 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
from  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  term 
“June  30,  1941”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  term  “June  30,  1946”. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio: 
On  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  “term”, 
strike  out  "June  30,  1946”  and  insert  “June 
30,  1943.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  this  amendment 
very  much.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  still  believes  that 
it  is  possible  to  eventually  liquidate  these 
political  agencies.  I  listened  intently 
during  the  hearings  to  the  various  wit¬ 
nesses  who  appeared  before  our  commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  did  not  hear  a  single  expres¬ 
sion  from  any  of  the  witnesses  indicating 
there  was  any  reason  for  extending  this 
time  to  1946.  Therefore,  I  believe  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  for  a  period  of  2  more  years  will 


be  adequate,  and  I  am  asking  the  Mem¬ 
bers  to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  I  felt  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  make  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  operations  a  tem¬ 
porary  matter  to  deal  with  the  so-called 
short-term  emergency  situation,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  gentleman’s  amendment.  But  I  get 
the  definite  idea  fixed  in  my  mind  that 
no  longer  does  the  Congress,  or  the  farm¬ 
ers,  or  the  trade,  the  merchants,  the 
processors,  the  millmen,  the  brokers,  and 
the  warehousemen,  consider  this  a  tem¬ 
porary  operation,  but  I  think  they  con¬ 
sider  it  a  permanent  program  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
that  idea  is  fixed  permanently  in  what 
we  have  done  heretofore,  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  making  no  other  plans  what¬ 
soever  in  behalf  of  agriculture  of  con¬ 
sequence.  Now,  if  the  idea  I  get  is  to  be 
the  program,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  us  to  use  1943  instead  of 
1946. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Of  course,  vested 
interests  have  established  themselves. 
There  is  not  any  question  that  we  are  on 
the  road  to  totalitarianism.  That  is 
really  what  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  said  in  substance. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  disastrous 
to  adopt  that  amendment  at  this  time 
under  conditions  that  exist  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  bill  came  to  us  in  the  first  place 
without  any  limitation  at  all  on  the  time. 
The  matter  of  time  was  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  before  the  committee  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  also  the  Farm  Bureau. 

The  very  minimum  time  anyone  would 
agree  to  was  the  5-year  limitation;  and 
there  was  a  reason  for  that,  of  course,  in 
order  to  give  those  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  especially  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try — and  they  are  the  ones  primarily  in¬ 
terested — an  opportunity  to  make  their 
plans  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  To  cut  the  time  short,  espe¬ 
cially  under  existing  conditions,  would  be 
simply  disastrous  to  the  program. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to  take 
any  time  on  this  bill.  Much  as  I  should 
like  to  go  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio — and  I  usually  agree  with  him — in 
this  case  I  absolutely  cannot,  because 
without  protection  the  farmer,  when  this 
war  ends,  will  have  the  same  experience 
he  had  at  the  close  of  the  last  war.  The 
Government  is  asking  the  farmers  to  in¬ 
crease  production  in  order  that  we  may 
provide  needed  food  to  other  democracies 
in  the  world.  When  the  end  comes  this 
increased-production  program  will  be 
stopped,  and  when  the  crash  comes  there 
will  be  no  protection,  not  even  that  gained 
under  this  bill.  I  do  not  care  so  much 
about  the  85  percent  of  parity,  for  I  im¬ 
agine  that  during  the  war  we  shall  not 


need  to  make  use  of  it,  for  the  demand 
for  goods  will  certainly  keep  the  price  up 
to  85  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  for  the  very 
reason  the  gentleman  has  so  well  stated 
I  question  the  advisability  of  putting  in 
even  the  1946  limitation. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  I  agree  we  should 
remove  the  limitation  altogether,  because 
of  the  language  contained  in  the  bill  on 
page  2,  line  24.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Any  such  commodity  loan  or  purchase  oper¬ 
ation  which  is  undertaken  shall  be  continued 
until  the  Secretary  has  given  sufficient  notice 
to  the  producers  of  such  commodity  to  permit 
them  to  make  a  readjustment  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  commodity. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  that  in  this  period  of  economic 
shifting  and  unrest  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  an  instrumentality 
of  Government  which  may  well  become  a 
permanent  agency  of  Government? 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  should  like  to  see 
this  limitation  to  1946  removed,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  we  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  that 
and  cut  it  down  to  1943,  for  then  we  would 
not  have  any  protection  at  all.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  bill  as  one  of  the  least  things 
we  can  do  for  the  farmer.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  expanding  this  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  having  it  remain  an  adjunct 
of  the  Government  until  such  time  as  we 
repeal  another  arm  of  the  Government 
created  by  the  Congress  many  years  ago 
that  in  my  opinion  is  responsible  for  the 
present  plight  of  the  farmer.  That  did 
not  come  about  in  1932,  or  1931,  or  1930. 
I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gif¬ 
ford],  also  those  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pierce],  who  asked 
him  to  discuss  the  agricultural  situation 
in  1932. 

The  distress  of  the  middle  western 
farmer  did  not  come  about  because  of 
anything  that  happened  in  1932,  or  the 
4  years  preceding,  nor  was  it  because  of 
anything  that  happened  during  the 
Coolidge  or  the  Harding  administrations. 
It  came  about  because  of  the  creation  of 
an  arm  of  the  United  States  Government 
during  the  Wilson  administration,  and  I 
refer  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System.  In  1920,  on  the  31st  day 
of  March,  I  was  lunching  with  a  banker 
in  my  State.  We  were  talking  about  con¬ 
ditions  in  agriculture,  and  he  told  me: 
“We  got  terrible  news  today.”  I  asked, 
“What  is  that?”  He  said,  “We  just  re¬ 
ceived  notice  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  raised  the  rediscount  rate  from 
6  to  7  percent.”  I  asked,  “Is  that  bad 
news?”  He  said,  “That  will  break  every 
farmer  in  Iowa.”  That  is  when  the  back 
of  the  American  farmer  commenced  to 
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break,  because  conditions  began  to 
change  adversely  to  him  immediately 
thereafter  and  it  was  only  a  short  time 
until  the  price  of  corn  had  dropped  from 
over  $1  per  bushel  to  33  cents  per  bushel. 
During  the  period  prior  to  that  time  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  adopted  the  policy 
of  having  the  bankers  of  the  Middle  West 
encourage  the  farmers  to  borrow  money 
and  they  would  rediscount  the  paper 
through  the  Central  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  When  a  farmer  wanted  to  borrow 
$100  he  was  encouraged  to  borrow  $200. 
When  he  wanted  to  borrow  $500  he  was 
encouraged  to  borrow  $1,000,  and  was 
told  there  was  plenty  of  money  and  they 
could  always  rediscount  the  paper.  The 
average  farmer  planned  an  expansion 
program.  In  the  midst  of  his  program 
he  was  suddenly  advised  he  could  get  no 
more  money  and  must  pay  back  what  he 
had  already  borrowed.  Following  that, 
the  Federal  Reserve,  in  the  early  twenties 
ruled  that  first-mortgage  farm  paper  was 
not  good  collateral. 

I  say  to  you  that  an  arm  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  created  by  this  Congress,  which 
gives  to  a  body  of  a  few  men  the  right  to 
control  the  value  of  money  by  raising  and 
lowering  the  purchasing  price  of  the 
American  dollar,  is  what  started  the 
farmer  on  the  downward  road,  coupled 
with  the  further  ruling  that  mortgages 
on  farm  land  were  not  good  security. 
Since  this  body  is  responsible  for  doing 
that,  until  it  is  ready  to  recall  to  itself 
the  power  to  control  and  to  regulate  the 
value  of  money,  as  was  given  it  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then 
we  should  continue  this  Corporation  to 
help  the  farmer  because  it  was  the  act 
of  this  body  that  put  the  farmer  in 
distress. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Will  the  gentleman 
admit  that  there  was  nothing  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  administrations  of  Coolidge  and 
Hoover  to  correct  that  wrong? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  is  right, 
but  the  wrong  was  started  during  the 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  by 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Nothing  was  done  until 
the  present  administration  came  into 
power? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Nothing  has 
been  done  by  the  present  administration 
to  correct  the  wrong  that  was  created  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Correcting  one  wrong 
by  adding  another  wrong  does  not  solve 
the  problem. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  It  is  a  farfetched  song 
to  go  away  back  to  1820  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  disaster  of  that  time. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  A  little  further 
back  than  the  gentleman  did  when  he 
referred  to  1932. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
-the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  act  approved  March 
8,  1938  (52  Stat.  107),  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  from  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  the  term  “on  the  basis  of 


market  prices  at  the  time  of  appraisal”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  term  “on  the 
basis  of  the  cost,  including  not  more  than 
1  year  of  carrying  charges,  of  such  assets  to 
the  Corporation,  or  the  average  market  prices 
of  such  assets  for  a  period  of  12  months  end¬ 
ing  with  March  31  of  each  year,  whichever  is 
less.” 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk’s 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kean:  Page  2, 
line  1,  after  the  word  “including”,  strike  out 
the  words  “not  more  than  1  year  of”  and  in¬ 
sert  the  word  “all”,  so  that  the  sentence  will 
read  "on  the  basis  of  the  cost,  including  all 
carrying  charges.” 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  will  accept  this 
amendment,  because  that  is  the  way  he 
explained  to  the  committee  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  would  be  interpreted. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  take  the  authority  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
tell  just  what  the  effect  of  the  change  will 
be.  I  did  say  I  thought  the  language 
requiring  ascertainment  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Corporation  was  all  that 
was  necessary,  and  I  still  think  that.  At 
my  suggestion,  the  original  bill  was  cut 
down  considerably  in  point  of  space.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
taking  the  carrying  charges  for  a  year. 
I  do  not  know  just  what  the  various  book¬ 
keeping  transactions  are  that  might  en¬ 
ter  into  a  calculation  with  respect  to  the 
carrying  charges.  There  has  been  so 
much  done  and  said  about  it,  and  over  a 
number  of  years,  that  I  do  not  know  what 
the  effect  of  that  will  be. 

Mr.  KEAN.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  which 
it  states  it  would  only  charge  the  expenses 
for  1  year.  For  instance,  if  they  had  cot¬ 
ton  which  they  have  held  for  5,  6,  or  7 
years,  only  the  first  year’s  carrying 
charges  would  be  charged;  therefore,  it 
would  be  on  the  books  at  a  lower  price, 
which  would  be  phoney  bookkeeping,  as 
I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  This  bill  does  not  re¬ 
late  to  cotton  loans. 

Mr.  KEAN.  Not  only  to  cotton,  but  to 
any  commodity  that  they  happen  to  have 
on  hand  and  that  stayed  there  for  a  long 
time.  This  provision  would  make  an  en¬ 
tirely  false  picture  of  the  situation.  All 
my  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
continue  the  system  which  is  now  being 
carried  on  as  far  as  the  appraisals  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  If  it  is  to  continue  the 
system  that  is  carried  on  now,  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  necessary,  because  it  cannot 
be  more  than  1  year  after  the  passage 
of  the  act.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
situation  is  with  respect  to  wheat,  corn, 
and  the  other  commodities.  I  could  not 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KEAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  existing  law  they  take  the  market 
price  at  the  time  of  appraisal?  This  is 
really  a  great  addition  by  saying  “1  year’s 
carrying  charges,  including  storage.” 


Mr.  KEAN.  No.  They  take  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  or  they  take  the  cost  price. 
The  proposed  bill  says  “on  the  basis  of 
the  cost,  including  not  more  than  1  year 
of  carrying  charges.” 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  proposal. 

Mr.  KEAN.  That  is  the  proposal.  All 
I  want  to  do  is  to  say  “on  the  basis  of 
the  cost,  including  all  carrying  charges, 
of  such  assets”  or  the  average  market 
price. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
admit  he  does  not  know  what  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  will  be. 

Mr.  KEAN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  committee  did  not 
consider  it.  The  gentleman  did  not  bring 
it  up  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEAN.  I  did  bring  it  up  in  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  insisted  that  what  I  am  trying 
to  bring  about  was  the  meaning  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Did  the  gentleman  in¬ 
terrogate  witnesses  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  as  to  the  effect  of  it? 

Mr.  KEAN.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  know  what  the  effect  will 
be,  neither  does  any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee;  therefore,  I  hope  he  will  not  in¬ 
sist  on  the  amendment.  It  will  possibly 
have  far-reaching  effects  that  we  are  not 
acquainted  with. 

Mr.  KEAN.  It  does  not  have  far- 
reaching  effects,  because  it  continues  ex¬ 
actly  the  way  they  figure  it  now.  It  is 
phony  bookkeeping  if  you  are  not  going 
to  charge  to  each  commodity  the  cost  for 
storage,  insurance,  and  all  those  other 
items. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Kean!  is  very,  very  important,  because 
the  basic  act  in  the  first  instance  under¬ 
took  to  approve  a  survey  of  the  capital 
structure  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  impairment  of  capital.  When  it  is 
impaired  they  come  to  Congress,  they 
make  a  report,  then  by  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  and  appropriation  we  repair  their 
capital  structure.  We  have  done  it  sev¬ 
eral  times. 

The  amendment  proposes  nothing 
more  than  to  ascertain  the  exact  outlay 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
whether  it  be  on  prunes,  peanuts,  resin, 
turpentine,  wheat,  cotton,  or  what  it  is, 
but  I  cannot  see  for  the  world  how  you 
can  ascertain  the  exact  cost  of  this  thing 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  unless  you  add 
all  carrying  charges.  They  are  carrying 
some  corn  from  1938.  I  think  they  are 
carrying  some  of  the  1938  peanut  crop. 
They  are  probably  carrying  cotton  back 
to  1937.  All  that  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  records.  But  why  should  we 
fool  ourselves  and  fool  the  American 
public  by  putting  a  provision  in  here 
which  allows  only  1  year  of  carrying 
charges  and  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  is 
“phony”  bookkeeping.  You  are  not 
going  to  fool  anybody.  We  might  just 
as  well  find  out  what  the  cost  of  the 
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freight  is  going  to  be  in  the  first  instance. 
If  there  are  4  years  of  carrying  charges, 
put  it  in.  We  are  going  to  repair  the  loss 
anyway,  but  I  should  like  at  least  to  see 
how  much  the  loss  actually  is.  It  may 
be  pretty  painful  to  repair,  but  let  us 
gather  up  all  of  the  cost  and  put  it  in  and 
swallow  our  medicine  as  we  should,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  authorized  it  under  basic 
law. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
losses.  The  Corporation  is  operating  at 
a  profit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  is  not  in  dis¬ 
pute.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
as  far  as  the  matter  of  cost  is  concerned, 
if  the  Corporation  were  to  dispose  of  all 
the  holdings  it  now  has  on  the  basis  of 
present  farm  prices,  they  estimate  $100,- 
000,000  of  profit  would  accrue  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  kick  about 
that.  I  just  want  to  see  what  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  shows,  and  I  want  it  to  reflect 
an  accurate  picture  of  this  governmental 
transaction.  That  is  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  says  that  we  have  made  up  losses 
heretofore.  Assuming  that  we  have,  then 
we  would  have  included  those  charges  up 
to  that  time,  and  they  are  wiped  off  the 
books,  that  is  true.  Now  we  start  the 
new  year,  and  we  say  we  will  include  1 
year’s  carrying  charges,  and  each  year  we 
will  do  the  same  thing;  so  the  charges  of 
the  previous  years  are  covered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  By  the  gentleman’s 
own  admission,  what  can  be  the  objection 
to  this  amendment  if  it  is  going  to  get 
a  good  statistical  picture  for  the  Con¬ 
gress?  Any  other  approach  to  this  thing 
is  faulty,  it  is  fallacious,  and  it  is  not  fair 
to  the  Congress  or  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  asking  for  a  faulty  situation,  be¬ 
cause  this  thing  has  been  computed  be¬ 
fore.  Now  you  are  going  to  recompute 
it  and  add  to  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Despite  the  fact  that 
my  friend  has  listened  to  the  hearings  on 
this  bill,  he  does  not  realize  that  some  of 
those  losses  were  not  reflected  when  we 
last  repaired  the  capital  structure,  be¬ 
cause  the  cotton,  for  instance,  had  not 
been  liquidated  or  the  losses  ascertained. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
notice  that  this  is  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  1  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1938.  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  gentleman’s  views. 
We  should  know  at  all  times  what  has 
been  expended  on  these  different  com¬ 
modities. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  the  gentleman 
ought  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  that  infor¬ 
mation  available.  This  is  for  a  different 
purpose.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  the  capital 
stock  is  impaired  below  $100,000,000.  If 
it  is,  of  course  we  shall  have  to  put  up 
more  capital  stock.  This  is  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose.  It  is  entirely  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose  from  what  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suppose  I  wTould 
make  a  poor  bookkeeper  to  hear  all  this 
talk  over  here,  but  I  do  not  see  how  Con¬ 
gress  is  going  to  get  this  picture  unless 
every  element  of  cost,  whether  it  is  5 
years  ago  or  1  year  ago,  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  the  estimate  in  order  to  get 
this  thing  before  the  people  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  amend¬ 
ment,  and  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  question  involved  is  not  whether 
losses  to  the  Treasury  in  other  years  will 
be  larger  or  smaller.  The  real  question 
is  that  every  commodity  should  be 
charged  with  whatever  carrying  charges 
and  costs  have  accrued  so  that  when  it 
is  finally  liquidated  it  will  be  possible  to 
determine  the  net  loss  on  such  commod¬ 
ity,  if  there  be  any.  It  might  prove  to  be 
a  very  distasteful  picture,  but  it  will  be 
some  stimulus  in  finding  the  kind  of  a 
farm  program  which  can  be  made  to 
work  without  too  great  a  dependence  on 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  there  has 
been  an  annual  casting-up  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Corporation  on  the  31st  day 
of  March  each  year,  under  the  law  which 
requires  the  Corporation  to  report  to  the 
Treasury  the  amount  of  any  impairment 
of  its  capital  stock  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  turn  into  the  Treasury  the  amount  of 
any  profit.  Those  accounts  were  closed 
for  the  past  years.  They  are  finished 
transactions.  The  books  are  closed. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  proceed 
intelligently  now  in  keeping  the  books 
except  on  an  annual  basis  as  provided  by 
this  bill.  That  is  what  is  undertaken. 
This  is  surplus  language. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  very 
interesting  to  me.  If  you  read  the  bill, 
you  will  see  that  there  is  a  provision  here 
that  states  that  they  will  add  only  1  year 
of  carrying  charges  instead  of  charges  in 
some  cases  for  6  years.  If  this  is  done, 
it  might  be  lower  or  higher  than  the 
average  market  price  for  the  period  and 
prove  more  favorable  to  the  financial  re¬ 
port  of  the  Corporation. 

The  very  language  convicts  it  of  its 
purpose.  I  am  surprised  that  the  chair¬ 
man  should  tell  you  that  these  books  are 
closed  on  the  9,000,000  bales  of  stored 
cotton.  I  tried  to  tell  you  earlier  in  the 
day  that  the  books  had  been  closed  on 
only  a  small  amount  that  had  been  actu¬ 
ally  disposed  of.  They  boast  that  they 
have  lost  only  $67,000,000. 

I  talked  about  those  millions  of  bales  of 
cotton  that  they  have  held  there  for 
many  years  and  that  are  to  be  held  for 
many  years  more.  They  must  not  hide 


the  cost  of  that  cotton  under  only  1  year’s 
added  cost  of  storage.  The  very  lan¬ 
guage  convicts  it  of  its  purpose. 

They  have  closed  the  books  only  to  cot¬ 
ton  which  is  sold  and  out  of  their  hands. 
They  have  not  reckoned  the  tremendous 
loss  we  are  going  to  meet  on  what  we 
still  hold.  I  say  to  the  House  it  is  too 
painfully  evident  that  1  year’s  storage  is 
not  the  true  cost  of  this  cotton  and  this 
language  conveys  doubt  in  cur  minds  as 
to  its  real  effect.  Let  us  not  mislead  the 
public  in  this  apparent  resort  to  a  ficti¬ 
tious  value  being  placed  on  the  commod¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  will  re¬ 
fer  to  page  2  of  the  report  on  this  bill  it 
will  be  noticed  that  this  amendment  is  to 
section  1  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1938,  as 
amended,  and  is  for  one  purpose  only 
and  that  is  to  advise  the  President 
whether  or  not  the  net  worth  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  less 
than  $100,000,000.  If  it  is,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall 
restore  the  amount  of  such  capital  im¬ 
pairment  by  a  contribution  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  amount 
of  such  impairment. 

As  I  understand  it,  these  charges  are 
paid  every  year  and  are  charged  up 
against  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  So,  in  determining  whether  or  not 
the  capital  stock  is  impaired,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  it  would  be  mate¬ 
rial  to  carry  charges  against  that  capital 
stock  that  have  already  been  paid  and 
have  already  been  charged  as  a  loss 
against  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  just  a  moment. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  view  expressed 
that  we  should  at  all  times  know  the 
charges  that  have  been  paid  on  each 
commodity,  but  that  information  is 
available  now.  You  can  get  it  over  the 
telephone  or  you  can  get  it  by  corre¬ 
spondence  and  you  can  get  it  as  to  each 
item.  No  one  is  hiding  anything  and 
no  one  is  concealing  anything.  This  is 
for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  the  capital  stock  is 
impaired.  If  so,  and  the  capital  stock  is 
worth  less  than  $100,000,000,  efforts  then 
shall  be  made  to  restore  the  capital  stock 
to  $100,000,000. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  suppose  a  bale  of  cotton  costs 
$50  and  the  charge  is  $2,  it  would  then  be 
entered  at  $52,  and  the  carrying  charges 
of  that  year  would  be  counted  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  so  why  add  up 
these  charges  for  several  years  and 
charge  them  against  the  capital  stock 
when  the  charges  have  already  been  paid 
and  the  loss  has  been  accounted  for?  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken  about 
that. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  That  is  done  to  make 
the  figure  favorable  and  that  is  the 
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reason  you  take  the  average  market 
prices.  That  may  be  valuable  to  them 
some  year. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  different  things. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  am  talking  about  the 
objects  of  this. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  was 
talking  about  getting  information  as  to 
these  charges  and  there  is  no  trouble 
about  that. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  The  gentleman  is 
simply  talking  about  the  results. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  talking  about 
whether  or  not  the  capital  stock  is  im¬ 
paired  and  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
restored. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  am  talking  about 
the  object  in  doing  it  this  way  to  bring 
about  more  favorable  results  sometimes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  since  this  is  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
not  the  capital  stock  is  impaired,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  this  amendment,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  might  have  disastrous 
consequences.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
effect  of  it  might  be.  It  might  be  we 
would  have  to  restore  capital  stock  that 
should  not  be  restored.  If  we  had 
$15,000,000  or  $20,000,000  in  charges  that 
had  already  been  paid  and  charged  that 
as  a  loss  against  the  capital  stock  it  would 
just  require  us  to  be  out  that  much  more 
money  to  restore  the  capital  stock. 
Therefore  the  amendment,  it  occurs  to 
me,  is  clearly  out  of  order,  and  is  not 
reaching  the  point  that  is  desired,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  difference  when  it  is  a 
matter  between  the  Treasury  and  this 
Corporation.  The  law  will  require  us  to 
refund  to  the  Treasury,  and  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  this  amendment  will  not  cost 
the  Treasury  more  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  may  cost  the 
Treasury  $15,000,000  or  $18,000,000  a 
year,  because  we  may  not  only  carry  it 
as  a  loss  against  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  but  we  would  also  restore 
that  amount  to  the  capital  stock  and 
that  is  unnecessary. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  And  as  it 
is  now,  we  will  come  in  here  and  appro¬ 
priate  more  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  For  these  carrying 
charges,  yes. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  While 
under  the  amendment  they  could  go  be¬ 
fore  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
get  more  money  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  other  words,  this 
would  require  us  to  restore  capital  stock 
that  is  not  impaired.  We  are  carrying 
storage  charges  and  this  would  mean  im¬ 
pairing  our  capital  stock  when  there  has 
been  no  impairment  of  our  capital  stock 
at  all. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  meant  to  say  that  this 
would  cost  the  Treasury  $50,000,000  or 
$60,000,000. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  did  not  say  that, 
or  if  I  did,  I  was  mistaken.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  know  how  much  it  would  cost, 
but  we  do  know  it  would  cost  some¬ 
thing.  It  would  cost  the  amount  of  the 
storage  charges  that  are  already  carried 
as  a  loss  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  defeated. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion,  demanded  by  Mr.  Kean,  there  were, 
ayes  33,  noes  62.  , 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected^.^^ 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  the  following  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Georgia:  Page  2,  line  14,  after  the  words 
“available  to  him”,  insert  "for  the  disposal 
of  agricultural  commodities.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
the  following  amendment,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dewey:  Page  3, 
after  line  9,  insert: 

“Sec.  5.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall,  insofar  as  consistent  with 
a  program  of  increase  and  stabilization  of 
farm  prices  and  the  assurance  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  farm  products,  and  subject  to  such 
other  limitations  as  are  imposed  by  law  upon 
the  sale  by  the  Corporation  of  commodities 
held  by  it,  liquidate  in  an  orderly  manner  the 
stocks  of  Government-owned  commodities 
held  by  it  whenever  market  prices  for  such 
commodities  attain  a  level  sufficient  to  re¬ 
imburse  the  United  States  for  all  amounts 
expended  by  it  with  respect  to  such  com¬ 
modities.  Any  limitation  on  the  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  which  may  be  sold  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  any  month 
or  in  any  calendar  year  is  hereby  abolished.” 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  have  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  market  conditions  that 
may  occur  during  the  period  for  which 
this  bill  is  enacted.  There  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  under  section  381  (c)  the  following 
item: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  au¬ 
thorized  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
sell  any  cotton  of  the  1937  crop  so  acquired 
by  it,  but  no  such  cotton  or  any  other  cotton 
held  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
sold  unless  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  are  at 
least  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  all  amounts  (including  any  price  adjust¬ 
ment  payments)  paid  out  by  any  of  its  agents 
with  respect  to  the  cotton  so  sold.  After 
July  31,  1939,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  not  sell  more  than  300,000 
bales  of  cotton  in  any  calendar  month  or 
more  than  1,500,000  bales  in  any  calendar 
year.  The  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
any  such  cotton  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  the  obligations  assumed  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  cotton,  and  any  amounts  not 


expended  for  such  purpose  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  stabilizing  prices,  as  well 
as  the  bringing  of  prices  to  parity. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  to  an  amendment  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  no  sale  shall  be  made  below  the 
parity  price? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  would  agree  to  that, 
but  I  want  to  take  out  the  restriction  on 
the  amount  that  may  be  sold  at  a  given 
time.  You  have  a  restriction  here  to  the 
extent  of  1,500,000  bales.  There  are 
4,500,000  bales  of  1937  cotton  owned  by 
the  Government  and  under  this  restric¬ 
tion  it  would  take  3  years  to  dispose  of 
them,  no  matter  whether  the  cotton  went 
to  $1  a  pound  or  not.  I  merely  want  to 
take  out  the  restriction  and  leave  an 
orderly  procedure  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  handle 
the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  will¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  price  by  providing  it 
shall  not  be  sold  below  parity? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  still  want  to  know 
what  is  the  gentleman’s  position  with 
regard  to  the  amount. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  amount  would 
still  be  unlimited,  the  restriction  would 
be  removed,  but  no  sale  would  be  made 
below  parity. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  am  perfectly  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  farmer  should  receive  par¬ 
ity  price.  The  purpose  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  remove  the  amount  restric¬ 
tion  on  cotton. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  notice 
your  amendment  applies  to  any  com¬ 
modity. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  It  does,  but  there  is  only 
a  restriction  on  cotton,  as  to  the  amount. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  But  under 
your  amendment  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  be  told  to  liquidate 
wheat  on  which  it  has  loaned  56  percent 
of  parity  and  on  which  now,  under  re¬ 
cent  legislation,  they  are  making  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  loans.  This  amendment 
of  yours,  in  my  opinion,  would  force  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  liqui¬ 
date  that  wheat  which  it  now  holds  at 
a  price  under  the  loan  level  that  has  been 
recently  provided. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  have  no  intention  of 
having  this  amendment — and  I  do  not 
think  it  does — force  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  do  anything  but 
follow  the  procedure  laid  cut  in  the  entire 
bill  as  to  bringing  prices  to  parity  and 
maintaining  them  there.  But  I  would 
like  to  see,  when  opportunity  arises,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  distribute 
the  large  stocks  over  and  above  require¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Let  me 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  this  wording 
of  your  amendment; 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  *  *  *  liquidate  in  an 
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orderly  manner  the  stocks  of  Government- 
owned  commodities  held  by  it  whenever  mar¬ 
ket  prices  for  such  commodities  attain  a 
level  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  all  amounts  expended  by  it. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey]  means  well, 
but  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  then 
you  put  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  this  position:  Recently  we 
passed  a  bill  giving  wheat  farmers  and 
cotton  farmers  an  85-percent  parity  pro¬ 
gram,  by  way  of  a  loan.  This  year’s 
crop  of  wheat  is  going  on  the  market  now 
and  this  year’s  cotton  will  be  on  the 
market  by  the  first  of  August.  If  you 
force  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
or  pass  this  amendment,  thereby  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  sell  cotton  and  wheat 
that  they  have  in  storage,  in  competition 
with  this  year’s  wheat  and  cotton,  what 
do  you  do?  You  force  the  market  down 
to  the  loan  figure  or  below  the  loan  fig¬ 
ure,  and  you  simply  force  the  wheat 
farmers  and  the  cotton  farmers  to  put 
their  1941  cotton  and  wheat  in  storage. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  merry-go- 
round.  Selling  out  of  the  warehouses, 
holding  prices  down,  and  forcing  the 
present  crop  into  storage.  If  they  will 
hold  their  cotton  and  wheat  off  and  stay 
out  of  competition  with  this  year’s  crop 
of  wheat  and  cotton,  no  doubt  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  get  the  loan  figures,  13.60  lor 
cotton,  and  97  cents  for  wheat  and  per¬ 
haps  a  higher  price.  But  if  you  put  the 
cotton  belonging  to  the  Government  now 
in  storage  on  the  market,  you  are  going 
to  force  the  wheat  farmer  and  the  cotton 
farmer  to  load  the  wheat  and  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  this  year  into  storage  and  it  will 
operate  just  as  a  merry-go-round. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  entertain  the  same  view  as  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fulmer],  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dewey]  entertains  other  views. 
We  have  not  had  any  hearings  at  all. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  committee.  This  is  the  first 
time  this  question  has  been  propounded 
to  the  committee.  Therefore  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  dangerous  at  this  particular 
time  to  adopt  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  I 
agree  with  him  and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  when  the 
proper  time  comes  to  liquidate  the  wheat 
and  cotton  belonging  to  the  Government 
in  the  proper  manner  and  at  the  proper 
time,  it  should  be  done.  But  it  would  be 
foolish  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation 
to  put  into  competition  with  this  year’s 
production  that  which  they  have  in 
storage,  which  would  force  the  price 
down  below  the  loan  figure,  or,  in  other 
words,  force  the  wheat  and  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  this  year  into  storage. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  it  would  cause  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  itself  great  losses  by 
forcing  this  very  wheat  on  which  they 
loaned  56  percent  of  parity  last  year,  on 
the  market  at  a  price  that  would  under¬ 
mine  the  loan  structure  this  year,  on 
which  they  are  loaning  85  percent  of 
parity,  and  in  turn  would  create  a  loss 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
whereas  otherwise  the  price  of  wheat 
could  be  maintained  at  85  percent  of 
parity? 

Mr.  FULMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Eighty-five  percent  of  parity  or 
perhaps  a  little  profit  in  addition  to  that, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  crop  this 
year  and  how  the  farmers  feed  it  into 
the  market. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  On  the  cotton 
which  is  in  storage,  where  storage 
charges  for  the  years  subsequent  to  the 
first  year  are  lower  per  month  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year,  this  amendment  would 
also,  by  throwing  out  the  old  crop  and 
bringing  in  the  new  crop  to  the  turn¬ 
over,  as  the  gentleman  has  described, 
create  an  additional  storage  charge. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Absolutely.  In  the 
next  place,  there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  in  putting  wheat  and  cotton  into 
storage  in  the  first  instance.  When  you 
put  this  wheat  and  cotton  out  in  com¬ 
petition  with  this  year’s  crop  you  force 
them  into  storing  this  year’s  crop,  and  at 
an  additional  expense,  and,  as  stated  by 
the  gentleman,  there  will  be  an  additional 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  ability  and  the 
purpose  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
who  has  proposed  this  amendment;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  the  possible  results  that 
might  follow.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  a  total  now  of  about 
6,100,000  bales  of  cotton.  On  the  1st  of 
April  the  Corporation  carried  loans  on 
something  like  3,000,000  bales  of  cotton. 
The  last  amount  has  been  reduced  con¬ 
siderably,  but  there  is  still  something 
like  1,400,000  bales  of  cotton  remaining  in 
the  loan  and  over  6,000,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  only  thing  that  protects  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  is  the  pledge  of  loans  by  the 
Government  on  the  new  crop  on  the  basis 
of  85  percent  of  parity,  the  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  cotton  produced  under  the 
control  program,  and  the  assurance  that 
the  cotton  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  cannot  be  dumped  on  the 
market.  This  is  true  of  the  entire  farm 
program.  If  we  pull  down  the  bars  and 
adopt  the  policy  that  is  involved  in  this 
amendment,  it  means  to  tear  down  the 
safeguards  that  have  been  built  up  around 
the  five  basic  farm  commodities  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  merely  the  loan 
that  protects  the  cotton  market,  and  it  is 
not  the  actual  savings  or  the  actual  policy 
determined  on  any  day  that  might  come 


about  as  the  result  of  this  amendment 
that  affects  the  cotton  market. 

The  cotton  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  would  be  just  like  that 
same  amount  of  cotton  held  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States.  It  frees  that 
cotton  so  it  could  be  dumped  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  any  day  in  the  year,  and  the  buying 
world,  the  consuming  public,  could  not 
know  one  day  what  would  happen  the 
next.  The  result  would  be,  immediately 
following  the  adoption  of  this  provision, 
to  throw  into  the  situation  the  same 
thing  that  would  result  if  you  had  a  vast 
increase  in  the  amount  of  free  cotton  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
If  this  happened  there  would  inevitably 
be  a  big  break  in  the  cotton  market  and 
it  would  defeat  the  cotton  program  that 
has  been  so  successfully,  so  industriously, 
and  so  intelligently  worked  out  during 
these  years.  Also,  it  would  involve  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  a  loss, 
because  the  only  way  the  Treasury  can 
escape  losses  on  its  investments  in  cotton 
is  to  work  out  this  problem,  as  is  being 
done.  The  Government  is  now  in  part¬ 
nership  with  the  farmers  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  cotton.  This  amendment 
would  establish  a  policy  that  would  oper¬ 
ate  against  the  value  of  the  cotton  in 
the  farmers’  hands  and  that  would  oper¬ 
ate  against  the  value  of  the  cotton  in  the 
Government’s  hands.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  working  out  this 
problem.  If  we  stand  by  our  guns  and 
adhere  to  the  policy  on  cotton  which  we 
now  have  and  maintain  the  laws  on  the 
statute  books,  it  will  be  only  a  little  while 
until  the  Government  will  be  out  of  this 
transaction  without  any  loss  and  farmers 
at  the  same  time  will  be  protected  in  their 
markets  and  the  prices  of  our  basic  com¬ 
modities  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
and  rice  will  be  protected  against  dump¬ 
ing  on  the  market. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  Government 
in  taking  over  the  storage  of  cotton  to 
protect  the  market  would  be  thwarted 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted.  It  may 
be,  with  the  rising  prices  in  cotton,  that 
parity  will  be  soon  reached,  or  even  a 
level  above  parity  temporarily,  but  with 
6,000,000  bales  ready  to  be  thrown  on  the 
market  by  the  Government  at  any  one 
moment,  the  price  would  stay  at  parity 
only  momentarily,  followed  by  a  drop 
instantly,  and  thus  the  market  would  be 
ruined  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  indicated.  This  is  a  destructive  pro¬ 
posal. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  wish  to  call  my 
friend’s  attention  to  an  article  appearing 
in  this  morning’s  Post.  I  believe  the 
figures  in  this  article  are  correct.  This 
article  states,  as  far  as  loan  cotton  is 
concerned,  that  is  cotton  on  which  the 
farmers  retain  an  interest,  that  on  June 
14  there  were  only  1,900,000  bales  still 
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under  loan,  that  the  farmers  had  with¬ 
drawn  1,000,000  bales  in  a  fortnight,  pay¬ 
ing  off  the  loans  and  putting  this  cotton 
on  the  market.  The  withdrawal,  the 
article  states,  is  continuing  at  the  rate 
of  150,000  to  200,000  bales  a  week.  So 
this  cotton  is  being  brought  out  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
placed  on  the  market  in  competition  with 
other  cotton. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  And  in  an  orderly, 
normal,  and  logical  way  at  that,  and  it 
can  be  done  with  the  present  provision 
of  law. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFEE  cf  Nebraska.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  under  recent  legislation  loans 
will  be  provided  at  85  percent  of  parity 
on  wheat  and  cotton? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Exactly. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  In  the 
event  this  wheat  and  cotton  which  the 
Government  took  over  in  previous  years 
is  thrown  on  the  market  at  a  price  lower 
than  85  percent  of  parity,  it  would  be 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which 
would  suffer  a  loss,  because  they  would 
have  to  lend  at  85  percent  of  parity  on 
this  year’s  crop,  and  if  the  market  did 
not  reach  that  point  the  Government 
would  lose  by  virtue  of  the  loans  made 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Is  not  the 
backlog  of  cotton  held  by  the  Government 
very  much  like  a  dam?  If  you  dynamite 
a  dam,  the  water  held  in  storage  sweeps 
over  everything  before  it,  and  if  this 
stored  cotton  were  thrown  on  the  market 
all  at  once,  it  would  break  the  whole 
cotton-price  structure. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  The  gentleman’s 
analogy  is  a  good  one.  The  very  purpose 
back  of  this  legislation  is  to  protect  the 
markets,  prevent  them  from  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  or,  to  use  the  gentleman’s  illus¬ 
tration,  to  prevent  the  dam’s  being 
broken,  which  would  wreck  the  price  that 
cotton  may  have  attained  temporarily. 

I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  offer¬ 
ing  this  amendment  let  me  say  my  only 
purpose  is  to  do  what  I  think  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  agriculture.  Whether 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to  or  not,  some¬ 
time  you  must  clear  the  bins  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  cotton  or  Government- 
owned  agricultural  crops  of  all  kinds,  and 
be  prepared  to  support  agriculture  when 
the  recession  in  price  actually  comes, 
which  it  surely  will  when  this  emergency 
is  over.  That  is  my  only  purpose  in  offer¬ 
ing  this  amendment.  If  it  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted  now,  I  hope  that  very  shortly 
some  plan  will  be  considered  in  order  that 
we  may  be  prepared  to  help  agriculture 
when  it  will  need  help  most. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  since  we  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  this  question  in  the  committee 
it  will  be  well  to  not  insist  upon  it  now 
and  insist  on  it  later?  I  see  some  merit 
in  the  gentleman’s  contention.  But  if 
this  amendment  is  passed,  as  written,  it 
will  immediately  cause  a  drop  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Take  cotton,  for  instance;  it  will 
mean  at  least  $10  a  bale,  which  means 
$60,000,000  to  the  Government.  It  will 
mean  the  impairment  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  we  would  have  to  immediately  restore 
that. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  would  the  gentleman  be 
willing  to  have  an  amendment  of  such  a 
type  considered  in  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  three 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  because  as  a  farmer  coming  from  a 
rural  district  I  very  greatly  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  of  the  friendly 
attitude  to  farmers  shown  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Chicago,  Ill.  [Mr.  Dewey].  The  amend¬ 
ment,  as  I  see  it,  will  repeal  existing  law 
which  prevents  the  sale  by  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  of  cotton  held  by 
the  Government  except  at  prices  which 
would  include  not  only  the  market  price 
but  also  the  accumulated  carrying 
charges. 

On  that  point  Dr.  Robbins,  head  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  said  in 
the  committee,  page  64  of  the  committee 
hearings: 

There  is  no  real  economic  necessity  for 
such  a  provision  of  law  even  in  the  case  of 
cotton. 

Incidentally  it  only  applies  to  cotton. 

But  it  has  not  operated  to  any  substantial 
disadvantage  yet,  because  we  have  not  had 
any  situation  in  which  the  demand  for  cot¬ 
ton,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  could  not  be 
met  by  the  current  production  plus  the 
amounts  under  loan. 

I  think  this  restriction  should  be 
removed  eventually,  perhaps  not  today, 
perhaps  not  in  the  form  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey]. 
It  seems  to  me  very  obvious  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  release  some  cotton  as 
we  go  along  at  somewhat  less  than  the 
price  they  may  get  plus  carrying  charges, 
which  would  be  above  the  market  price, 
selling  it  to  Britain  or  some  place  so  as 
not  to  affect  market  prices,  rather  than 
to  take  the  whole  loss  at  some  future 
time.  I  believe  these  reasons  will  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  You  would 
dump  the  Government  cotton  on  the 
market.  You  would  dump  it  all  on  the 
market,  together  with  the  producers’  cot¬ 


ton,  and  ultimately  you  would  run  cotton 
from  14  cents  to  8  cents  in  less  than  2 
months.  The  same  situation  would  be 
true  with  wheat  and  corn. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  will  agree 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  different  form 
of  amendment,  from  the  one  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey]  has  of¬ 
fered.  However,  there  is  1934  cotton  that 
is  carrying  a  great  amount  of  carrying 
charges,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  existing 
law  provides  for  release  of  that  cotton 
with  real  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
woman  yield? 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Let  me  say  this,  and 
it  has  not  been  stated,  and  probably  is 
not  understood  fully:  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  can,  tomorrow,  release 
300,000  bales  of  cotton.  It  can  do  that 
every  month,  so  long  as  the  price  stays 
where  it  is,  not  above  the  amount  of  a 
million  and  a  half  a  year  under  existing 
law.  Certainly  that  is  as  much  free  cot¬ 
ton  added  to  what  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers,  and  in  which  they  have 
an  equity,  that  it  would  be  sensible  to  re¬ 
lease  under  existing  conditions  if  we  are 
to  protect  the  Government. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
much  interest,  and  many  of  us  are  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  objective  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  evidently  has  in 
offering  his  amendment.  Those  of  us 
who  have  studied  this  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  and  other  commodities  that 
are  being  held  off  the  market  are  taxing 
the  capacity  of  our  reservoir,  for  such 
withholding  and  the  quicker  we  can  get 
it  out  of  that  reservoir  at  a  price  which 
will  not  disturb  the  current  market  the 
better  it  will  be.  We  will  need  that  space 
for  withholding  future  surpluses,  just  as 
we  need  the  space  in  flood-control  reser¬ 
voirs  to  take  care  of  future  floods. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  of¬ 
fered  the  amendment,  however.  Those 
of  us  who  come  from  the  cities  and  those 
who  come  from  the  smaller  places  appre¬ 
ciate  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  of  agriculture  if  we  are 
to  have  economic  strength  in  the  general 
organization  of  the  country  of  which 
agriculture  is  a  part.  There  is  a  definite 
apprehension  on  this  side  as  to  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  this  amendment. 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  that  my  colleagues  on  this  side  from 
their  statements  indicate  a  sympathy 
with  the  objective  of  the  gentleman,  but 
the  thing  being  dealt  with  is  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  undertaken  by  an  amendment 
offered  from  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
am  going  to  assume  the  responsibility 
therefore  of  asking  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey]  if  under  all  these 
circumstances,  in  order  to  avoid  any  vote 
or  any  division  that  might  appear  as  a 
result  of  that  vote,  if  he  will  not  withdraw 
the  amendment.  Let  us  think  it  over 
and  see  if  we  cannot  work  ojit  something 
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that  will  reach  the  objective  that  every¬ 
body  seems  to  want  to  reach. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Responding  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  knowing  what  my  objective 
is,  which  the  gentleman  has  so  graciously 
expressed,  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  express 
the  appreciation  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Looking  forward 
to  a  future  consideration  of  this  principle 
here  enunciated,  may  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  he  believes  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  structure  approach  can  be  main¬ 
tained  if  it  is  ever  made  known  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  its  desire  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  not  in  the  final  analysis 
absorb  the  excess  of  production  over 
domestic-  and  foreign-consumption  de¬ 
mands? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Will  the 
gentleman  permit  me  not  to  answer  that 
question  but  to  make  this  statement.  I 
look  on  the  withholding  from  the  market 
of  this  cotton  just  as  I  look  upon  a  dam 
in  a  river  above  my  town  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  keep  the  flood  waters  out. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  water 
that  can  be  impounded,  so  as  rapidly  as 
the  water  can  be  got  out  of  that  reser¬ 
voir  without  the  released  water  plus  the 
current  flow  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
the  channel  to  carry  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  the  holding  capacity  for  the  next 
flood,  the  better  it  would  be  all  around. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  does  not  an¬ 
swer  my  question  at  all. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
to  my  friend  I  did  not  mean  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  COFFEE  cf  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
would  make  it  mandatory? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  He  has  done 
a  fine  thing  by  withdrawing  it.  Let  us 
pat  him  on  the  back. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  It  would 
be  mandatory  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of 
a  commodity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey]  asks  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  withdraw  his  amend¬ 
ment.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Leavy,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4972)  to  extend  the  life  and  in¬ 
crease  the  credit  resources  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
244,  he  reported  the  same  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
amendment  to  final  passage. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

'DETAIL  OFTEHSONTTEU  T3F ~THE~ATtT3Y~ 

STUDENTS,  OBSERVERS,  OR  INVESTI¬ 
GATORS 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
-mous^-consent  for  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1248)  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  of  April  3,  1939  (53 
Stat.  556),  so  as  to  make  its  provisions 
applicable  to  personnel  of  all  components 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

Mr.  HARNESS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  this  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  asking  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  explain  the  bill  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
bill  before  me,  but  it  is  simply  what  it 
I  says  in  the  title  there.  The  situation  is 
this.  It  is  rather  embarrassing  to  state 
the  situation  just  as  it  is,  but'  it  is  that, 
nevertheless. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  and  the  House 
passed  an  identical  bill.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  take  up  the  Senate 
bill  so  as  to  expedite  the  situation  and 
get  it  over  with.  What  the  bill  does  is  to 
provide  that  the  Army  may  detail  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
;  as  students  at  technical,  professional,  or 
other  educational  institutions,  or  as  ob- 
,  servers  or  investigators  in  industrial 
plants  and  other  places  best  suited  to 
enable  them  to  acquire  knowledge  of  or 
experience  in  their  specialties,  and  that 
;  they  be  given  pay  for  that  time  plus  what¬ 
ever  vacation  pay  is  due  them.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  PIARNESS.  I  understand  that  a 
similar  bill  was  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  re¬ 
ported  unanimously? 

Mr.  MAY.  Unanimously,  and  it  is 
identical  with  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HARNESS.  I  withdraw  my  reser¬ 
vation  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  2  of  the  act 
j  of  April  3,  1939  (53  Stat.  556),  is  hereby 
!  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  2.  When  the  facilities  of  the  Army  for 
j  Instruction  and  training  in  aviation  are 
j  deemed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  insuffi- 
I  cient  he  may,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
|  may  prescribe,  and  without  reference  to  any 
i  limitation  contained  in  section  127a  of  the 
j  National  Defense  Act,  as  amended  (10  U.  S.  C. 
j  53j$),  detail  personnel  of  the  Army  of  the 
’  United  States  as  students  of  any  technical, 


professional,  or  other  educational  institution, 
or  as  students,  observers,  or  investigators  at 
such  industrial  plants  or  other  places  as  shall 
be  best  suited  to  enable  such  personnel  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  or  experience  in  the 
specialties  incident  to  aviation  in  which  the 
training  of  such  personnel  is  essential:  Pro- 
ivided,  That  no  expense  shall  be  incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  addition  to  the  author¬ 
ized  emoluments  of  the  personnel  so  detailed 
except  for  the  cost  of  tuition  at  such  educa- 
.  tional  institutions,  and  the  cost  of  mainte- 
;  nance  of  necessary  personnel  who  may  be 
detailed  as  supervisors  or  inspectors  and  of 
:the  equipment  assigned  to  them  for  their 
official  use:  Provided  further,  That  the  tui- 
;  tion  for  the  personnel  during  the  period  cf 
their  detail  may  be  paid  from  any  funds 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  available  for 
the  procurement  branches.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

EXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
article  by  Walter  Trohan  appearing  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  14,  entitled 
“What  Happens  to  a  War  Order  Marked 
‘Rush’.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  there¬ 
in  a  statement  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Pegler  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  June  21. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  re¬ 
marks  I  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
this  afternoon  a  summary  description  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
its  functions,  prepared  by  that  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  this  afternoon  and  include  therein 
a  short  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  therein  an  editorial  from  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus-Leader  en¬ 
titled  “Morgenthau  Magic.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  PRESIDENT  S  PLAN  FOR  UNITY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  plan  for  public  employment  as 
outlined  by  George  Morris,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  published  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  its 
issue  of  June  20,  1S41. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in'  our  all-out  defense 
effort  the  administration  has  called  for 
the  unity  of  our  people  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  when  it  comes  to  paying 
for  their  defense  effort  every  citizen  will 
be  expected  to  do  his  duty  for  his  coun¬ 
try.  But  participation  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  executive  ends  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  seem  hereafter  to  be  a 
strictly  New  Deal  affair.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  must  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  I  feel 
sure  that  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
be  interested  in  the  special  article  which 
Mr.  Morris  has  written  and  which  is 
entitled  “Do  you  Want  a  Federal  Job? 
Only  Democrats  Need  Apply.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  have  unity 
in  the  face  of  this  brazen  attempt  to 
deny  those  outside  the  Democratic  Party 
opportunities  to  share  in  the  increased 
public,  employment  which  the  defense 
program  provides?  The  article  by  Mr. 
George  Morris  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal] 

Do  You  Want  a  Federal  Job?  Only  Demo¬ 
crats  Need  Apply 

(By  George  Morris) 

Washington,  June  20. — Every  official  and 
employee,  except  those  with  civil-service 
classification,  added  to  the  Government  pay 
roll  in  the  future  will  be  required  to  clear 
through  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Only  exception  is  the  Office  of  Production 
Management. 

The  President  is  reported  to  have  given 
notice  to  all  departments  that  this  procedure 
must  be  followed  in  every  instance.  It  is 
understood  that  the  action  was  taken  upon 
insistence  of  Chairman  Flynn  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee. 

procedure  outlined 

Before  anyone  outside  the  civil-service- 
classification  is  employed,  he  will  first  have 
to  be  cleared  through  the  Department  of 
Prospective  Employment.  Should  he  be  ap¬ 
proved  the  name  is  sent  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  If  approved  by  the 
State  committee,  the  national  committee  is 
advised  and  it  in  turn  notifies  the  depart¬ 
ment  he  may  be  employed. 

Chairman  Flynn  is  understood  to  have  be¬ 
come  alarmed  over  infiltration  of  govern¬ 
mental  departments  by  individuals  who  have 
no  identity  with  the  States  from  which  they 
come.  While  the  new  rule  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  political  move,  it  is  said  to  be  not 
Mr.  Flynn’s  objective. 

CONGRESSMEN  SLIGHTED 

For  a  long  time  Congressmen  have  com¬ 
plained  that  their  indorsement  not  only  does 
not  help  an  applicant  for  a  job  but  frequently 
prevents  him  from  obtaining  one. 

Chairman  Flynn  has  no  patience  with  sub¬ 
versive  groups.  Furthermore,  he  is  said  to  be 
concerned  over  danger  of  party  disintegration 
as  a  result  of  contempt  in  which  the  Con¬ 
gressman  is  held  by  the  average  bureaucrat. 

The  situation  was  reported  to  have  been 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  discovery  that  David 
Lasser,  former  president  of  the  defunct  Com¬ 


munistic  Workers’  Alliance,  was  given  a  $4,000 
job  in  the  Government  when  his  organization 
was  abolished. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Holbrook,  indefinitely,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  death  in  family. 

To  Mr.  Vinson  of  Georgia,  for  10  days, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mrs.  Norton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  ,  for  1  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o’clock  and  11  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
June  27,  1941,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 
Committee  on  Patents 

The  House  Committee  on  Patents  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  Tuesday,  July  U 
1941,  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  committee  roopl, 
1015  House  Office  Building,  on  H.  R.  5031 
(Sabath),  a  bill  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  any  offer  of  patent  rights  for  na¬ 
tional-defense  purposes.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  thisjiearing  should  communicate 
with  the  cle?k  of  the  committee  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  dfa,te  of  the^tfearing. 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
FlSHEIttES 

The  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries'  wiit\hold  public  hear¬ 
ings  at  10  a.  m.,  on  tin 
on  the  bills  named: 

Tuesday,  July  1,  If 41: 

H.  R.  5111/ Authorizing  the 
navigatiori  and  inspection  laws 
nationals  emergency. 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1941: 

H.ft.  84.  To  extend  the  benefits  of>.  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  fish¬ 
ermen,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  5051.  To  extend  the  benefits  of  th’ 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  fish¬ 
ermen,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  5130.  To  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  fish¬ 
ermen,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1941: 

H.  R.3361.  To  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  aid  the  States  in  fish  restoration 
and  management  projects,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 


Mr.  WHtSS:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R. 
1352.  Ar  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman  Carlin. 
Brown/  a  minor;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  ff&3) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whfile  House. 

■Mr.  RUSSELL:  Committee  on  Claims. 
H.  R.  1575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franklin 
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Liver  of  the 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

684.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Susannah  Sanchez,  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker’s  table  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAAS:  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
S.  207.  An  act  to  authorize  the  course  of 


instruction  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad 
emy  to  be  given  to  not  exceeding  20  persons 
at  a  time  from  the  American  republics,  other 
than  the  United  States;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  874).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  tMe  Union. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  H.  R.  4873. 
A  bill  to  promote  the  national  defense  by 
limiting  the  entry  of  certain  .aliens  into  the 
United  States;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  875) .  Referred  to  thq/House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claused  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing 
calendar, 


and  reference  to  the  proper 
follows : 


Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Claims.  H.  R.  1650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Eleanor  J.  Griggs,  Dorothy  L.  Griggs,  and 
Vernon  M.  Griggs;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  855).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  PITTENGER:  Committee  on  Claims. 
H.  R.  1905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Lewenczuk;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  856). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MEYER  of  Maryland:  Committee  on 
Claims.  H.  R.  1914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Coppel  Coal  Co.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
857).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  JENNINGS:  Committee  on  Claims. 
H.  R.  2183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hiram  O. 
Lester,  Grace  D.  Lester,  and  Florence  E.  Daw¬ 
son;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  858).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
Mr.  KEOGH:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R. 
2546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Max  Adams  Shepard;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  859).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF:  Committee  on  Claims. 
H.  R.  2717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
\Peschke;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  860). 
eferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
[Use. 

.  WINTER:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R. 
2754.\  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bessie  Myers; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  861).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FOGARTY:  Committee  on  Claims. 
H.  R.  3697.N  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Newman;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  862). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF:  Committee  on  Claims. 
H.  R.  3761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Willie 
M.  Maye;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  863). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM:  Committee  on  Claims. 
H.  R.  3823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  B. 
Formhals;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  864). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  PITTENGER:  Committee  on  Claims. 
H.  R.  4179.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claims  of  Allen 
Pope,  his  heirs  or  personal  representatives, 
against  the  United  States;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  865).  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House.  \ 


77th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  4972 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


June  *27  (legislative  day,  June  20),  1941 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


AN  ACT 

To  extend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit  resources  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tires  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  7  of  the  Act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49 

4  Stat.  4),  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  from 

5  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  term  ‘Mime  30.  1941”  and 

6  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  term  “June  30,  1940”. 

7  Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938 

8  (52  Stat.  107) ,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 

9  from  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  term  “on  the  basis  of 
lb  market  prices  at  the  time  of  appraisal”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  the  term  “on  the  basis  of  the  cost,  including  not  more 
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than  one  year  of  carrying  charges,  of  such  assets  to  the 
Corporation,  or  the  average  market  prices  of  such  assets  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months  ending  with  March  31  of  each 
year,  whichever  is  less 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938 
(52  Stat.  108),  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
the  term  “$1,400,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
term  “$2,650,000,000”. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  encourages  the  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  commodity,  the  Secretary  shall  so  use  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  commodities, 
through  a  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation, 
taking  into  account  the  funds  available  for  such  purpose  for 
all  commodities,  as  to  support  a  price  for  the  producers  of 
any  such  commodity  of  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor,  or,  in  the  case  of  any  nonbasic  com¬ 
modity  the  production  or  consumption  of  which  has  so 
changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to 
result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic 
commodities,  a  price  comparable  to  not  less  than  85  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  other  commodities.  Any 
such  commodity  loan  or  purchase  operation  which  is  under¬ 
taken  shall  be  continued  until  the  Secretary  has  given  suffi- 


3 


1  dent  notice  to  the  producers  of  such  commodity  to  permit 

2  them  to  make  a  readjustment  in  the  production  of  such 

3  commodity.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  other  pur- 

4  chase,  loan,  or  other  operations  of  the  Department,  taking 

5  into  account  the  funds  available  for  such  purposes  for  all 

6  commodities  and  the  ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies 

7  into  line  with  demand,  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the 

8  price  and  income  of  the  producers  of  such  commodities  to 

9  a  fair  parity  relationship  with  other  commodities. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  26,  1941. 

Attest:  SOUTH  TRIMBLE, 

Clerk. 
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SENATE 


Report 
No.  490 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


June  28  (legislative  day,  June  26),  1941. — Ordered  tio  be  printed 

_  '  -'T  ^  __ 


^Ir.  Brown,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  submitted 

the  followin'? 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  4972] 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4972)  to  extend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit  resources 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

STATEMENT 

Section  1  of  the  bill  extends  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  Under  the  House  bill  the  extension  was  for  5  years  from 
June  30,  1941,  to  June  30,  1946.  The  committee  recommends  that 
Alie  life  of  the  Corporation  be  extended  for  4  years  or  until  June  30, 
11945. 

r  Section  2  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  improve  the  anpraisal  procedure 
which  the  Treasury  follows  each  year  in  determining  the  losses  or 
gains  of  the  Corporation  in  its  operations. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  increases  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  $1,400,000,000  to  $2,650,000,000  or  an  increase  of  $1,250,- 
000,000,  which  will  enable  the  Corporation  to  continue  its  function 
as  a  lending  agency. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  as  referred  to  the  committee  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  the  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stated  was  to  give  farmers  “some  assurance  that  after  they  have 
increased  their  production  upon  the  encouragement  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  increased  supplies  will  not  be  allowed  to  depress  the  domestic 
market  to  a  level  of  unreasonably  low  prices.”  The  committee  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  section  be  eliminated  and  it  is  therefore  deleted  from 
the  reported  bill. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


June  27  (legislative  day,  June  26),  1911 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

June  28  (legislative  day,  June  26),  1911 
Reported  by  Mr.  Brown,  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 

June  28  (legislative  day,  June  26),  1911 
Considered,  amended,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


AN  ACT 

To  extend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit  resources  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Conyress  assembled. 

3  That  section  7  of  the  Act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49 

4  Stat.  4),  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  from 

5  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  term  “June  30,  1941"  and 


7  Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938 

8  (52  Stat.  107) ,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 

9  from  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  term  “on  the  basis  of 
10  market  prices  at  the  time  of  appraisal”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  the  term  “on  the  basis  of  the  cost,  including  not  more 
than  one  year  of  carrying  charges,  of  such  assets  to  the 
Corporation,  or  the  average  market  prices  of  such  assets  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months  ending  with  March  31  of  each 
year,  whichever  is  less;”. 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938 
(52  Stat.  108) ,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
the  term  “$1,400,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
term  “$2,650,000,000”. 


Sect  -4-7  Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  encourage*  the  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  commoditm  the  Secretary  shall  so  use  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him  for  the  disposal  of  agriculture 
through  a  commodity  loam  purchaser  or  other 
talcing  into  aecount  the  funds  available  for  such  purpose  for 
all  commodities,  as  to  support  a  price  for  the  producers  of 
any  such  commodity  of  not  less  than  85-  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor?  on  in  the  'ease  of  any  nonbasie  com 
modi  tv  the  production  or  consumption  of  which  has  so 
changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to 
result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic 
Sj  a  price  comparable  to  not  less  than  8b  per 
of  the  parity  price  for  other  commodities.  Any 
such  eommoditv  loan  or  nurchasc  oneration  which  is  under- 
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1  taken  shall  he  continued  unth  the  Seeretarv  has  given  suffi  ■ 

2  eient  notiee  to  the  producers  el  such  eommedltw  te  permit 

3  them  te  make  a  meltustm-eat  In  the  production  el  such  com- 

4-  TIIAtl  tlv  li  la  t  1  >  /  >  l  w  J 
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5  lean,  or  other  operations  el  the  itepartmenh  taking:  inte 

6  account  the  lands  aeadahle  ha  sueh  pnrpeses  ler  ah  eem- 
T  medhies  and  the  ahdito  el  producers  te  bring  supplies  inte 

8  line  with  demand,  shah  he  earned  out  se  as  te  hring  the 

9  priee  and  inenme  of  the  producers  of  sneh  commodities  to 
10  a  lah  parity  relationship  with  other  eon  imodhiesT 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatiyes  June  26,  1941. 

Attest  :  SOUTH  TRIMBLE, 

Clerk. 
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holic  liquors  to  the  members  of  the  land  rnd 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  suppression  of  vice  in  the  vicinity 
of  military  camps  and  naval  establishments; 
to  the  table. 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Af¬ 
fairs. 

“Senate  Resolution  48 

“A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  investigate  the  lack 
of  proper  aviation  facilities  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  to  properly  protect 
the  mining  and  shipping  of  copper  and 
iron  ore  and  the  transportation  of  forest 
products,  and  the  establishment  of  suit¬ 
able  facilities  to  guarantee  such  protection 
“Whereas  the  products  at  the  copper  and 
iron  mines  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  the  lumber  products  otsaid  territory 
are  of  vital  importance  to  national  defense; 
and 

“Whereas  vast  quantities  of  coaf\are  being 
delivered  by  boat  to  said  copper-  atid  iron¬ 
mining  districts  for  use  in  such  mining;  and 
"Whereas  the  Portage  Canal  and  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  locks  during  the  year  1940  caftued 
more  tonnage  than  the  entire  tonnage  of  the 
Panama  Canal  for  the  same  period;  and  \ 
“Whereas  present  airport  facilities  in  that  ' 
territory  are  inadequate  for  use  by  military 
combat  aircraft;  and 

“Whereas  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
State-  and  county-owned  lands  readily  adapt¬ 
able  to  aviation  needs,  such  as  bases,  aerial 
gunnery  bases,  aerial  gunnery  ranges,  and 
training  centers;  and 

“Whereas  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines 
now  has  a  student  pilot  training  program  in 
progress,  and  Houghton  County  has  now 
acquired  an  additional  400  acres  of  land  to  be 
added  to  its  present  airport  at  Calumet;  and 
“Whereas  there  is  now  an  aviation  training 
school  at  the  Calumet  Airport,  from  which 
110  fliers  will  receive  their  secondary  papers 
this  spring,  and  at  which  school  there  are 
now  six  United  States  airships  and  four 
United  States  fliers  training  said  students; 
and 

"Whereas  the  products  of  the  aforesaid 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  can  be  of  little 
or  no  value  to  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States  unless  said  copper,  iron,  and 
forest  products  in  shipment  are  fully  pro¬ 
tected  from  points  of  origin  to  their  destina¬ 
tion,  and  the  copper-  and  iron-ore  docks  are 
fully  safeguarded:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  senate,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  respectfully  requested 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  lack  of  proper 
aviation  facilities  to  safeguard  the  mining 
and  shipping  of  iron,  copper,  and  forest 
products  in  and  from  this  territory  and  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  suitable  airports  and  other  facilities  to 
guarantee  such  protection;  and  be  it  further 
“ Resolved ,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Congress,  and  to  the  Michigan  Members 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Congress. 

“Adopted  by  the  senate  on  May  26,  1941.” 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  WAR— POSITION  OF 
CONNECTICUT  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr,  President,  I  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
letter  which  I  have  just  received  from 
the  Reverend  Stanley  Manning,  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Churches 
and  Religious  Education.  The  letter  is 
dated  June  27, 1941,  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  Connecticut  Council  of 

CHURCHES  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  June  27,  1941. 
Hon.  John  A.  Danaher, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Danaher:  At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Con¬ 


necticut  Council  of  Churches  and  Religious 
Education  it  was  voted  to  poll  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  their  opinions  regarding  sending 
the  following  urgent  message  to  you  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Connecticut  delega¬ 
tion  in  Congress. 

“We  respectfully  urge  that  no  further  steps 
be  taken  to  involve  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  present  war.” 

Twenty-three  members  of  the  committee 
have  registered  their  approval  and  seven 
disapproved.  I  believe  that  this  is  fairly  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  trend  of  sentiment  and  trust 
that  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  bring  con¬ 
gressional  action  into  conformity  therewith. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Stanley  Manning, 

President. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

H.  R.  4903.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  exchange  certain 
land  owned  by  the  United  States  for  a  site  for 
a  road  right-of-way  needed  for  access  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Light  Station  Reservation,  Au 
Sable,  Mich.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
488). 

.By  Mr.  DANAHER,  from  the  Committee  on 
thh  Judiciary: 

H  R.  3191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  ast  to  make  unlawful  the  transportation 
of  con'vjct-made  goods  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  for  other  purposes”,  approved 
October  14,  1940;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  489). 

By  Mr.  McNARY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and.  Forestry : 

S.  599.  A  bill  tq  amend  section  17  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Vet;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  491);  and 

S.  852.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  for  and  the  addition  thereof 
to  the  Deschutes  National  Forest,  in  the  State 
of  Oregon;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
492). 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

Mrs.  CARAWAY,  from  the' Committee 
on  Enrolled  Bills,  reported  thaYon  June 
27,  1941,  that  committee  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  follow¬ 
ing  enrolled  bills: 

S.  178.  An  act  authorizing  the  SecretarVof 
the  Interior  to  issue  oil  and  gas  leases  ori 
certain  lands;  \ 

S.  239.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  discharge 
or  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases; 

S.  1246.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  April  3,  1939  (53  Stat.  556),  so  as  r.o 
make  its  provisions  applicable  to  personnel 
of  all  components  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States;  and 

S.  1471.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  direct  obligations  of  the  United  States 
may  be  used  as  collateral  security  for  Federal 
Reserve  notes. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro¬ 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re¬ 
ferred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

S.  1683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  Earl  Rodgers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

By  Mr.  SHIPSTEAD: 

S.  1684.  A  bill  providing  for  equalization 
of  taxes  in  counties  wherein  national  forest 
lands  are  located;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  McKELLAR: 

S.  1685.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  with 
respect  to  crimes  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho: 

S.  1686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940,  to  preserve  the  nationality  of  a 
naturalized  wife  residing  abroad  with  her 
husband,  a  native-born  Rational  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Immi¬ 
gration. 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  introduced 
Senate  bill  1687,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SCHWARTZ: 

S.  1688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Homer  C. 
Chapman;  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH: 

S.  1689.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19  of  the 
Permanent  Appropriation  Repeal  Act  of  June 
26,  1934; 

S  1690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  approved  August  15, 
1921,  as  amended; 

S.  1691.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  make  open-market  pro¬ 
curements  where  the  aggregate  amount  in¬ 
volved  does  not  exceed  $100; 

S.  1692.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32  of  the 
act  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,"  approved  August  24,  1935,  as  amended, 
and  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  or  products  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  1693.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  designate  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  arrests 
for  violation  of  the  laws  relating  to  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  established  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  lands  acquired  under  or  trans¬ 
ferred  for  administration  under  title  III  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 

S.  J.Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  National  Shrine  Commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
memorial  building  to  the  memory  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Civil  War;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Library. 

SECOND  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS — 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  5166,  the  second  defi¬ 
ciency  appropriation  bill,  1941,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  as 
follows: 

At  the  proper  place,  to  insert  the  following: 

“There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  for  the  tjscal  year  1942,  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000,  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the;  purpose  of  effectuating 
the  provisions  of  section  32  of  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  ampnd  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
approved  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  such 
sum  to  be  in  addition  to  any  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  such  section  32  ahd  to  be  subject 
to  all  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
expenditure  of  such  funds.” 

INVESTIGATION  OF  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE 

RIGHT  OF  FREE  SPEECH  AND  ASSEM¬ 
BLY,  ETC.— LIMIT  OF  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  (S.  Res.  135),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  to  Audit 
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and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
the  Senate: 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
cluding  the  printing  of  hearings  and  reports, 
the  limit  of  expenditures  under  Senate  Reso-! 
lution  266,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second 
session,  agreed  to  June  6,  1936,  and  under 
Senate  Resolution  70,  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
first  session,  agreed  to  February  19,  1937,  and 
under  Senate  Resolution  154,  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  first  session,  agreed  to  August  12, 
1937,  and  under  Senate  Resolution  266,  Sev¬ 
enty-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  agreed  to; 
May  18,  1938,  and  under  Senate  Resolution 
126,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session, 
agreed  to  August  4.  1939,  to  investigate  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly 
and  interference  with  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  is  hereby 
increased  by  $500. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  MOST  REV.  FRANCIS 

J.  L.  BECKMAN  AT  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 

[Mr.  WHEELER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  the  Most  Reverend  Francis 
J.  L.  Beckman,  Archbishop  of  Dubuque,  at  the 
America  First  rally  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  June 
21,  1941,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

RUSSIAN  POLICY  AND  AMERICAN  DE¬ 
FENSE-ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPP- 

MANN 

[Mr.  BRIDGES  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  entitled  “Russian  Policy  j 
and  American  Defense,’’  which  appears  in  the,  i 
Appendix.] 

LIFE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

I  report  back  favorably,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  the  bill  (H.  R.  4972)  to  extend 
the  life  and  increase  the  credit  resources 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a 
report  (No.  490)  thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chandler  in  the  chair) .  The  title  of  the 
bill  will  be  stated  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  4972) 
to  extend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit 
resources  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  amendment  of 
the  committee. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  was  on 
page  1,  line  6,  to  strike  out  “1946”  and 
insert  “1945”. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  some 
statement  should  be  made  concerning 
the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  a  statement.  This  bill  carries  out 
the  previously  expressed  mandate  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  85  percent  of  parity 
loans.  It  also  changes  the  Commodity 
Credit  Act  in  two  important  respects.  It 
extends  the  life  of  the  Corporation  for  4 
years  from  1941  to  1945.  It  differs  from 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House  on  June 


26  in  limiting  the  time  to  1945  instead  of 
1946.  It  also  provides  for  $1,250,000,000 
additional  credit  to  the  Corporation  to 
supply  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  previous  legislation. 

This  sum  of  money  is  to  be  used,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Hutson, 
the  president  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  as  follows:  Approximately 
$455,000,000  for  cotton;  $250,000,000  for 
corn;  a  maximum  of  $430,000,000  for 
wheat;  a  maximum  of  $83,000,000  for  to¬ 
bacco;  and  $170,000,000  for  other  com¬ 
modities.  That  is  an  increase  of 
$1,250,000,000  over  the  Corporation’s 
present  authority. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  record  made  in  the  committee  hear¬ 
ings.  Does  the  bill  contemplate  the 
loans  provided  for  in  the  measure  re¬ 
cently  passed,  whereby  we  authorized 
commodity  loans  at  85  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  commodities? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  now  proposed  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  borrowing  power 
of  the  Corporation  by  $1,250,000,000. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Are  the  estimates 
which  the  Senator  is  now  mentioning  to 
cover  loans  to  be  made  on  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice  in  the  next  few 
years?  How  will  the  sum  mentioned  be 
reached,  keeping  in  mind  the  recent  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  loans  of  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  on  commodities? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  estimate  made  by 
Mr.  Hutson,  president  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  is  that  the  sum  of 
$1,250,000,000  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  loans  which  I  stated,  of  approximately 
$455,000,000  for  cotton,  $250,000,000  for 
corn,  $430,000,000  for  wheat,  $83,000,000 
for  tobacco,  and  $170,000,000  for  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Of  course,  that  esti¬ 
mate  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  crop 
year  of  1941. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  unable  to  state 
that  fact  to  the  Senator.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Danaher]  is 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  matter.  I 
will  ask  him  if  he  has  in  mind  whether 
the  sum  of  $1,250,000,000  covers  the 
coming  year  or  the  entire  life  of  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
our  understanding  that  that  figure  was  to 
cover  the  entire  life  of  the  proposed  ex¬ 
tended  operations  under  the  commodity- 
credit  plan. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  was  my  impression,  but  I  did  not 
have  that  point  directly  in  mind. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  extension  of  credit  to  cover  loans  up 
to  85  percent  of  parity,  but  $1,250,000,000 
would  not  cover  the  loans  for  4  years. 
It  would  cover  them  only  for  1  year. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
fund  is  a  revolving  fund  and  will  be  used 
over  and  over  again  during  that  period  of 
time.  The  hearings  were  very  much 
more  full  in  the  House  than  in  the  Sen¬ 


ate,  because  the  bill  did  not  reach  us 
until  June  26;  but  my  impression  is  that 
the  additional  sum  of  $1,250,000,000  is  to 
take  care  of  the  financial  needs  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  remainder  of  its  con¬ 
templated  life.  I  assume  the  fund  will 
be  used  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  recall  that  when  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  passed 
in  1934,  prior  to  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  it  unconstitutional  be¬ 
cause  it  entered  into  the  States  in  the 
matter  of  taking  care  of  the  acreage, 
$300,000,000  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  In  1938,  after  the  new  act  was 
passed,  the  sum  was  considerably  in¬ 
creased.  How  much  of  the  money  here¬ 
tofore  appropriated  has  been  lost  by  the 
Corporation  by  reason  of  loans  made 
from  1934  to  date?  Are  those  figures 
available? 

Mr.  BROWN.  They  were  presented 
to  the  committee.  A  statement  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  committee  this  morning. 
I  greatly  regret  that  because  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  time  we  were  unable  to  have 
the  hearings  printed. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Has  the  original  ap¬ 
propriation  been  exhausted  by  reason  of 
losses;  and  is  that  why  we  are  expanding 
the  loan  fund?  Or  is  it  because  it  is 
desired  to  reach  a  new  situation  created 
by  the  parity  act? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  latter  statement  of 
the  Senator  is  the  correct  one.  If  we  do 
not  provide  the  additional  $1,250,000,000, 
only  $150,000,000  will  be  available  for 
the  purpose.  That  is  the  balance  on 
hand;  and,  of  course,  that  is  totally  in¬ 
adequate  to  supply  the  needs  created  by 
the  85  percent  parity  loan  act. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Of  course,  that  does 
not  quite  answer  my  inquiry,  but  I  am 
not  complaining.  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  amount  of  the  original  capital  has 
been  exhausted  by  reason  of  losses  oc¬ 
curring  from  loans. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  obtain  those  fig¬ 
ures  and  put  them  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  has  been  reported 
to  me  that  the  new  Commodity  Credit 
organization  proposes  to  change  the 
method  of  handling  the  funds,  turn  them 
over  to  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  have  them  loaned 
to  farmers  by  that  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  by  the  banks,  as  is  now 
the  practice.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
such  information  before  him? 

Mr.  BROWN.  By  this  bill  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  was  onl^  seek¬ 
ing  to  supply  funds  to  carry  out  the 
legislation  which  was  enacted  a  short 
time  ago.  The  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  did  not  come  before  the  Senate 
committee.  I  do  not  believe  it  came  be¬ 
fore  the  House  committee.  I  have  no 
information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  question  did 
not  arise  at  all? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  did  not.  Let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  will  obtain  that 
information  and  put  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  do  so.  I  understand  that  the  new 
organization,  of  which  Mr.  Hutson  is  the 
head,  proposes  to  revolutionize  the  pres- 
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ent  system  of  dealing  with  loans.  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  correctness  of  my  infor¬ 
mation.  I  received  it  from  some  of  those 
interested  in  cotton  in  my  home  State. 
They  say  that  Mr.  Hutson  proposes  to 
revolutionize  the  present  system  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  loans,  and  to  have  them  all  made 
by  county  agents  under  the  A.  A.  A. 
set-up,  which,  I  think,  would  be  very  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  whole  system.  If  that 
be  the  case,  we  ought  to  be  very  slow 
about  turning  over  so  large  a  sum  to  be 
used  in  that  way.  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  making  the  85-percent  loans,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  Federal  agency  ought  to 
have  the  arbitrary  power  to  change  the 
entire  system,  which  has  worked  so  well 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
authorizes  any  change  in  method.  By 
this  bill  we  merely  seek  to  supply  the 
money;  and  by  granting  the  Corporation 
the  right  to  borrow  on  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States,  additional 
money  will  be  provided. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  What  I  am  afraid  of 
is  that  under  the  present  law  the  officials 
have  the  power  to  make  such  a  change. 
If  they  have,  it  would  work  to  the  great 
detriment  of  all  our  cotton  farmers,  at 
least.  I  should  like  to  be  assured  that 
no  such  change  is  expected.  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  made.  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point  and  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the 
Government.  I  think  the  present  system 
is  highly  satisfactory.  There  is  no  com¬ 
plaint  and  there  has  been  no  complaint 
of  any  kind  about  the  present  system  of 
lending  the  funds,  and  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  It  ought  not  to  be  disrupted,  as 
I  have  been  told  is  proposed.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  obtain  the  information  I 
have  requested  before  the  bill  passes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hutson  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
insert  in  the  Record  Mr.  Hutson’s  reply. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill 
closely,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  section 
4  of  the  bill  is  an  entirely  new  power. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  unanimously  struck  sec¬ 
tion  4  from  the  bill.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  president  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  that  section  4  was  merely 
directory,  and  that  it  laid  down  no  defi¬ 
nite  rule  of  procedure  or  of  law. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  confers  a  most  un¬ 
usual  power,  because  it  gives  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  the  right  to  change 
the  parity  price  on  any  nonbasic  com¬ 
modity  according  to  any  rule  he  may 
adopt. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  was  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  was  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  and  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  felt  that  section  4 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

My  statement  is  that  Mr.  Hutson  felt 
that  the  administration  of  this  fund 
could  be  handled  just  as  well  with 
section  4  out  of  the  bill,  and  possibly 
better,  than  with  section  4  in  it.  So 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  need  have  no 
worry  about  section  4  unless  the  House 
insists  upon  it;  and,  if  so,  the  conferees 


will  bring  it  back  to  the  Senate  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
proposition;  and  I  wanted  to  learn  from 
the  Senator  what  evidence  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee  to  indicate  how 
this  very  sweeping  power  is  to  be  utilized. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Sufficient  evidence  to 
cause  us  to  feel  that  the  section  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then  the  section  has 
been  stricken  from  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I 
should  like  to  say,  in  line  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar] 
said  a  moment  ago,  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  information  ought  to  be  supplied  to 
the  Senate  before  the  bill  passes.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  said  he  would  get 
the  information  and  put  it  in  the  Record; 
but  after  the  bill  passes  it  will  be  too 
late  for  the  facts  put  into  the  Record  to 
do  us  any  good. 

I  not  only  agree  with  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  said  about  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  method  of  administering  this 
power,  but  I  have  a  further  and  addi¬ 
tional  reason  for  not  being  willing  to 
grant  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  blan¬ 
ket  powers  in  this  connection,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  powers  he  now  has.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Wickard,  is  actively  or¬ 
ganizing  the  county  agents  as  a  propa¬ 
ganda  agency  to  try  t'o  drum  up  senti¬ 
ment  for  getting  the  United  States  into 
war;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  to  extend  any 
powers  Mr.  Wickard  has  to  enable  him 
to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 

In  addition,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  I  should  like  to  have 
some  information  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  subject  of  cotton.  I  have  been  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but 
I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  and 
very  much  outraged  at  the  way  in  which 
that  Corporation  has  been  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  example,  in  the  matter  of  cotton 
warehousing,  the  storing  of  loan  cotton, 
a  deliberate  attempt  was  made  a  few 
months  ago  to  move  all  the  loan  cotton 
to  the  terminal  warehouses  at  the  ports — 
an  action  which  could  only  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  benefiting  one  particular  cotton 
firm,  namely,  Anderson  &  Clayton.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Senators  from  all  the  cot¬ 
ton  States,  and  a  very  great  many  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  all  the  cotton  States, 
who  certainly  were  as  familiar  with  the 
necessities  of  the  cotton  growers  and  the 
interior  cotton  producers  as  anyone  pos¬ 
sibly  could  be,  went  down  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  held  a 
nearly  all-day  session  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  head  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  at  that  time 
Dr.  Robbins.  They  were  treated  with 
great  arrogance,  and  were  told  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  what  the  intention 
of  Congress  was,  that  they  were  going 
to  make  this  move;  although,  as  I  say, 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  who  were  present,  from  all  the 


cotton  States,  that  such  a  move  could 
only  result  in  benefit  to  one  particular 
firm,  and  would  be  of  great  detriment  to 
the  cotton  growers  and  the  cotton  ware¬ 
housemen  of  the  interior.  Even  after  a 
measure  on  the  subject  was  passed  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  as  I  recall,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  by  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  in  the  Senate,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  still  indicated 
their  intention  at  every  opportunity  to 
disregard  the  plain  will  of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  explanations 
in  regard  to  these  matters  before,  on  the 
last  day  of  their  power,  we  tamely  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  extension  of  this  power  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  that  in  this  particular 
instance  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  operates  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  does 
after  a  matter  has  been  authorized.  We 
did  not  go  into  any  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  to  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
refers. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  that 
is  precisely  the  point  I  am  making,  that 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
now,  on  the  last  day,  brings  in  a  measure 
to  extend  for  5  additional  years  this  tre¬ 
mendous  power  to  allow  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  if  it  desires  to  do  so,  to 
flout  the  plain  intention  of  Congress,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  say,  “Well, 
we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  exam¬ 
ine  into  that.  This  is  the  last  day,  boys, 
and  if  you  raise  any  objection  now  it  will 
result  in  a  very  great  complication.” 

I  think  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  should  have  gone  into  that  matter 
in  the  hearings;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  pass 
such  a  measure,  extending  for  5  years 
more  these  vast  powers  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  or — which  is,  in  effect, 
what  it  is — the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
without  a  full  discussion  of  all  the  facts 
involved  in  connection  with  the  extension 
of  the  powers. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  have  not 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Congress  passed  an 
act  forbidding  this  organization  in  recon¬ 
centrating  cotton  to  do  as  they  had  done 
theretofore.  I  have  not  heard  any  com¬ 
plaint.  Is  the  Senator  advised  that  they 
are  going  to  disregard  that  direction? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  have  been 
advised  that  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  complaint  in  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment,  and  more  particularly  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  go  ahead 
and  advertise  for  bids  on  the  reconcen¬ 
tration  of  cotton.  Of  course,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  is  as  familiar 
as  I  am  with  the  fact  that  there  is  one 
particular  firm  in  this  country  that  can 
underbid  any  other  firm — that  can  afford 
to  take  the  cotton  for  nothing,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  and  pay  a  premium  on  it, 
because  we  all  know  that  what  cotton 
“goes  down  their  winding  stair  will 
ne’er  return  again.”  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  still  clings  to  its 
idols;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  extend 
its  power  to  flout  the  will  of  Congress 
for  so  long  a  term  as  4  years  without 
knowing  more  about  what  it  is  going  to 
do  with  the  power  it  now  has.  Since  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  did 
not  find  out  about  it,  I  think  the  bill 
ought  to  be  recommitted,  and  some  com¬ 
mittee  ought  to  find  out  about  it. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  take  it  that  this  bill 
is  merely  making  an  appropriation.  It 
does  not  go  into  any  of  the  details.  It 
says  something  about  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  read  the  first  sentence,  he  will 
see  that  it  also  strikes  out  the  term  “June 
30,  1941”,  which  is  the  limit  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Corporation,  and  inserts 
“June  30,  1945.”  I  say  it  is  not  fair  to 
these  vast  powers — practically  the  powers 
of  life  and  death  over  not  only  the  cot¬ 
ton  producers  but  other  commodity  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  United  States— to  bring 
such  a  bill  as  this  in  here  on  the  last  day 
of  the  term,  and  say,  “Now,  boys,  just 
take  it  or  leave  it.” 

Mr.  SMITH.  Would  it  not  be  more 
appropriate,  if  the  Senator  will  allow 
me,  for  us  to  modify  the  lav;  that  this 
bill  makes  provision  to  support?  Let  us 
modify  the  whole  thing.  I  think  this 
thing  of  moving  cotton  at  the  sweet  will 
of  business  is  all  cockeyed;  and,  as  the 
Senator  says,  there  is  one  firm  that 
could  take  the  cotton  and  pay  a  billion 
dollars  for  it  and  make  money  out  of  it. 
We  all  know  that  they  are  the  boss  of 
the  cotton  market;  but  I  do  not  see  that 
this  bill  has  anything  to  do  with  the  sub¬ 
stantive  law  which  grants  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  the  powers  they  now 
have. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  It  extends 
those  powers  for  4  years. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  know  it  extends  them, 
but  it  is  up  to  us  to  modify  that  phase 
of  the  legislation.  That  is  the  point  I 
make. 

Mr.  GLASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GLASS.  On  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I  sim¬ 
ply  want  to  say  that  we  did  not  get  the 
bill  until  this  morning.  The  House  held 
it  up  for  over  a  month,  and  we  did  not 
get  it  until  this  morning,  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  discuss  the  details. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
permit  me,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  re¬ 
flecting  in  any  way  on  the  Senate  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee,  which  I 
know  to  be  an  able,  diligent  committee. 
My  only  suggestion  in  that  respect  has 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  whoever  is  re¬ 
sponsible  the  matter  has  been  dragged 
along  until  the  very  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and  now  is  brought  in  here  under 
whip  and  spur,  to  be  passed  without  dot¬ 
ting  an  “i”  or  crossing  a  “t,”  lest  the 


matter  may  be  delayed  or  may  be  sent 
to  conference,  when  it  involves  some  ex¬ 
tremely  important  issues  which  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  whether  we  should 
extend  this  tremendous  power. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Smith]  says  the  way  to  handle  that  mat¬ 
ter  is  by  changing  the  basic  law.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
agree  with  me  that  after  we  once  extend 
this  tremendous  power  it  is  very  much 
more  difficult  to  change  the  basic  law 
than  it  is  at  the  time  we  are  extending 
the  power.  It  is  very  much  easier  in 
a  legislative  way  to  limit  a  grant  of  power 
when  it  is  being  extended  than  it  is  to 
secure  a  limitation  after  the  power  has 
been  granted.  In  other  words,  we  could 
do  it  now  if  we  had  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  by  proper  legislation — 
that  is,  by  action  of  the  Congress — and 
the  President  if  he  wanted  to  continue 
the  organization  would  have  to  sign  the 
bill.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  once 
grant  this  extension,  while  the  Senate 
may  be  unanimously  in  favor  of  some 
limitation  of  the  Corporation’s  authority, 
unless  we  could  get  an  agreement  with 
the  House  it  would  not  go  into  effect, 
and  if  the  President  simply  desired  to 
continue  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  exercise  this  enoi’mous  power,  all 
he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  veto 
such  a  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
sinning  away  our  day  of  grace  by  per¬ 
mitting  this  bill  to  pass  here  today. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  I  take  it  that  ob¬ 
taining  the  parity  price  of  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  is  very  essential,  and  an  appro¬ 
priation  has  been  made  for  that  purpose. 
If  we  delay  that  and  leave  it  out  until  we 
can  change  the  organic  law,  we  may  do 
more  harm  than  we  do  good.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Hutson,  or  whoever  is  at 
the  head  of  this  organization,  changing 
the  basis  of  the  loans  from  the  banks  to 
the  field  agents. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
authorizes  or  prohibits  that  being  done. 

Mr.  SMITH.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making.  It  does  not  pertain  to  that; 
but,  if  we  pass  this  bill  and  allow  this 
amount  of  money  to  be  used,  we  can 
change  the  organic  law  in  any  way  we 
see  fit  hereafter.  It  is  a  commentary  on 
the  Senate  that  we  have  not  already  done 
that.  We  ought  not  to  have  let  the 
Corporation  have  the  power  to  concen¬ 
trate  cotton  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  able  to  submit  bids.  We  ought  to 
have  waited  until  now.  I  am  for  this 
bill;  I  think  it  is  essential  to  pass  it,  and 
we  can  take  care  of  the  other  things  in 
regular  order. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  may  add  to  what  the 
Senator  has  said  that  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  urging  us  to  pass  the 
bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

/  Mr.  BYRD.  As  I  read  section  2  it 
changes  the  whole  fundamental  basis 
of  making  the  loans.  Previously  the 
loans  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
market  prices  at  the  time  of  appraisal. 
They  are  now  to  be  made  on  the  basis 


of  the  cost,  including  not  more  than  1 
year  of  carrying  charges. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  he 
falls  into  error  with  regard  to  section  2, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  understand  it  if 
it  is  not  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
entire  statute.  But  that  provision  re¬ 
lates  solely  to  the  basis  of  valuing  assets. 
I  was  just  about  to  go  into  that  subject. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  not  a  provision  for 
making  the  loans? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  is  not  a  provision 
for  making  the  loans.  Heretofore  the 
assets  were  based  on  market  value  at 
the  time  the  Corporation’s  report  was 
made.  The  bill,  in  the  interest  of  good 
business  procedure  and  practice,  I 
think,  and  in  conformity  with  what  is 
commonly  done  by  private  corporations, 
adds  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the 
valuation  of  the  assets  shall  be  the 
market  value  or  cost,  whichever  is  lower. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  who  is  going  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cost?  I  have  been  in  the 
agricultural  business  for  30  years,  and 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  is 
to  determine  the  cost  of  an  agricultural 
product. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  determination  of 
cost  is  made  by  the  Corporation.  We 
add  the  provision  that  the  valuation  may 
not  be  greater  than  the  original  cost  of 
the  agricultural  product,  which  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  realize  is 
an  improvement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  does  not 
mean  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  have  reference  to  the 
cost  of  the  commodities  involved.  — — ^ 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  explanation  of  section  4. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  unnecessary, 
because  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  struck  section  4  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Senator’s  remarks  he  said  that  he  would 
supply  certain  figures  for  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  relative  to  the  total  amount 
of  losses  by  this  Corporation  on  the  basic 
commodities.  I  make  the  request,  if  I 
may,  that  when  that  information  is  fur¬ 
nished  it  be  broken  down,  if  possible,  in 
line  with  the  various  commodities  upon 
which  the  losses  have  been  sustained,  in 
order  that  we  may  ascertain  what  the 
loss  has  been  upon  each  respective  com¬ 
modity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  see  that  that  is 
done.  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  losses  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  slight. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  in  relation 
to  this  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
asked  for  a  statement  of  the  losses  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  So 
far  as  I  can  find  out,  the  losses  of  the 
Corporation  have  been  slightly  in  excess 
of  $200,000,000.  The  provision  is  that  its 
assets  shall  be  appraised  on  the  31st  day 
of  March;  and  if  there  is  loss,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  makes  it  up  or  we  appropriate  for  it. 
The  first  time  we  appropriated  $94,000,- 
000;  last  year  we  appropriated  $109,000,- 
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000;  and  we  were  told  this  morning  that 
there  is  practically  no  loss,  or  only  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  loss,  for  the 
current  year.  That  would  be  a  total  of 
$204,000,000  loss  since  the  Corporation 
began  to  operate. 

So  the  need  for  this  additional  capital 
is  not  due  to  losses,  because  to  the  extent 
that  there  have  been  losses  the  capital 
has  already  been  made  up  by  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  need  for  the  additional  capi¬ 
tal  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
under  loan  or  owned  by  the  Corporation 
$1,300,000,000  worth  of  commodities. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  ultimate  losses 
on  those  loans.  We  obviously  cannot 
liquidate  the  loans,  because,  if  we  could, 
we  would  get  the  $1,300,000,000  back,  and 
we  would  not  need  to  have  another 
$1,250,000,000. 

The  estimate  made  by  the  Department 
is  that  they  will  need  this  year,  or  may 
need,  for  loans  on  6,500,000  bales  of 
cotton,  in  addition  to  the  6,000,000  bales 
the  Corporation  already  owns,  $455,- 
000,000;  for  loans  on  350,000,000  bushels 
of  corn,  $250,000,000;  for  loans  on  400,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  $430,000,000; 
and  $82,000,000  for  loans  on  tobacco,  or  a 
total  of  approximately  $1,200,000,000. 

Personally  I  do  not  think  they  will  need 
that  much  money;  I  think  the  amount  is 
excessive;  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
leans  which  are  already  held  will  be 
liquidated  before  the  new  loans  are  re¬ 
quired.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  will  hap¬ 
pen,  for  prices  have  gone  up  and  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  comparatively  easy  to 
liquidate  some  of  the  old  loans.  I  agreed, 
however,  in  the  committee  to  go  dong 
with  the  increase,  because  some  increase 
is  necessary  and  because  we  have  said 
that  the  Corporation  must  make  these 
loans,  and  they  will  only  make  them  if 
they  are  required  by  law  to  make  them.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  encouraging  the  Cor¬ 
poration  to  any  extravagance  by  giving 
them  somewhat  more  power  than  they 
actually  require,  but  I  think,  if  we  are 
going  to  go  on  indefinitely  increasing  the 
capital,  that  the  policy  certainly  will  have 
to  be  reconsidered.  We  started  with 
$160,000,000;  we  increased  it  in  1939  to 
$900,000,000;  in  1940  we  increased  it  to 
$1,400,000,000,  and  are  now  proposing  to 
increase  it  to  $2,650,000,000.  The  in¬ 
crease,  however,  involves  no  change  in  the 
entire  policy,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  power  expires  on  Monday  night,  I 
believe  we  should  now  extend  the  life  of 
this  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  6. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  in  section  3  of  this  bill,  as  has 
just  been  stated,  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  the  organization  has  been  in¬ 
creased  in  the  total  sum  of  $1,250,000,000. 
In  section  4  of  the  bill  the  other  body 
provided - 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Section  4  has  been  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  under¬ 
stand  that.  I  said  that  the  House  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  4,  or  undertook  to  pro¬ 
vide,  that  the  farmers  should  receive  85 


percent  of  the  parity  price  in  the  form  of 
loans  or  advances.  The  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  has  stricken  section  4  from  the  bill, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  so  far 
as  this  legislation  is  concerned,  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson  issued  some  sort  of  a  state¬ 
ment,  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
today  carries  his  statement  somewhat  at 
length.  On  the  first  page  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  I  find  a  statement  under  a  heading, 
as  follows: 

Cottonseed  oil  ceiling  is  planned  by  Hen¬ 
derson  “far  below”  levels  now. 

In  another  article  I  find  a  heading: 

"Ceiling”  to  be  set  on  cottonseed  oil. 

Then  I  find  in  the  body  of  one  of  the 
articles  commenting  upon  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  statement  these  words: 

The  trade  expects  that  the  grains — 

That  means  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and 
other  commodities — 

soybeans  and  yard  futures  markets  which  will 
be  open  today  will  decline  because  of  this 
warning. 

That  is  a  warning  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  who  is  op¬ 
erating,  as  I  understand,  upon  a  Presi¬ 
dential  decree  and  not  with  any  legal 
authority  back  of  his  acts. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  for  10  years  has  been  laboring  and 
appropriating  money  to  get  the  farmers 
parity  prices,  at  least,  upon  their  basic 
agricultural  commodities.  We  have  tried 
to  insure  the  farmers  prices  upon  the 
basis  of  parity  prices  for  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  some  of  the  other  commod¬ 
ities  which  the  farmers  produce.  The 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation,  it  has 
passed  appropriations,  and  the  Treasury 
has  been  drained  of  some  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  try  to  get  farm  prices  up.  Now, 
when  we  have  a  chance  to  get  farm  prices 
up  we  find  an  agency  of  the  Government, 
presumed  or  otherwise,  driving  prices 
down. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  price  of 
July  wheat  closed  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  at  $1.06%.  Today  the  price  of  wheat 
on  the  same  market  closed  at  $1.03 Vs,  a 
decline  of  314  cents  per  bushel.  So  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Henderson  has  driven 
down  the  price  of  wheat  today  over  3 
cents  a  bushel.  I  wonder  how  the  wheat 
farmers  in  the  South  and  the  Central 
West  who  are  marketing  wheat  today  will 
react  when  they  drive  into  the  elevator 
and  offer  their  wheat  for  sale  and  find 
that  the  wheat  price  is  down  3  or  4  cents 
a  bushel. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Is  the  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  of  whom  the  Senator  speaks  an  ex¬ 
pert  farmer  or  an  expert  economist  on 
farming;  or  who  is  Mr.  Henderson? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  was  before  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  a  few  days  ago,  and  gave  his 
background  in  some  detail.  As  I  remem¬ 
ber,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  a  teacher, 
a  professor,  and  an  economist,  and  left 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  sort  of  a 
general  specialist. 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Has  he  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  or  farm  prices  or 
farm  economy  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  However,  as  I  re¬ 
member,  he  stated  that  he  was  born  on 
a  farm.  He  made  the  statement  that 
he  had  a  staff  of  250  men  and  women 
working  in  his  organization.  So  here  we 
have  an  organization  set  up  by  Presiden¬ 
tial  decree,  embracing  some  250  persons, 
assuming  power  that  they  admit  they  do 
not  have  to  fix  the  prices  on  basic  farm 
commodities. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  Mr.  Henderson  has  done 
anything  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  the  farmer  has  to  buy? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  authoritatively. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Am  I  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  as 
criticizing  the  use  of  the  Presidential 
decree  in  any  sort  of  defense  matter,  or 
anything  that  may  be  considered  a  de¬ 
fense  matter? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  No;  I 
am  not  at  all  making  that  criticism. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  If  so,  I 
should  like  to  find  out  where  the  Senator 
begins  to  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  not 
making  such  a  criticism.  If  we  decide 
to  go  into  the  price-fixing  business,  it  is 
my  contention  that  we  must  either  begin 
at  the  top  and  go  down  to  the  bottom,  or 
commence  at  the  bottom  and  go  up  to  the 
top.  When  such  a  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate,  if  it  does,  and  if  it  is  given  the 
consideration  that  it  should  be  given,  the 
task  will  be  comparable  to  the  enactment 
of  a  tariff  bill  in  which  every  commodity 
and  everything  the  people  buy  and  con¬ 
sume  must  have  consideration,  and  must 
have  a  price  fixed,  and  each  price  must 
be  fixed  in  relation  to  and  in  harmony 
with  the  prices  to  be  fixed  on  all  other 
commodities  including  the  wages  for 
labor. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  people  of  my 
State  are  somewhat  interested  in  cotton. 
Did  Mr.  Henderson  make  any  remarks  on 
cotton? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes;  he 
is  reported  to  have  made  a  statement 
affecting  cotton. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  If  so,  what  effect  did 
that  have  on  the  cotton  market? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  It  broke 
the  cotton  market  this  morning,  so  I  am 
advised,  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bale.  That 
is  the  alleged  effect  his  statement  had 
upon  the  price  of  cotton.  Of  course,  in 
the  cotton  South,  this  year’s  crop  has  not 
yet  reached  the  market;  but  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  cotton  in  storage,  owned 
by  the  cotton  farmers  and  planters  of  the 
South. 
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Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  reason  why  Mr. 
Henderson’s  statement  depressed  the  cot¬ 
ton  market  is  that  he  broke  the  place 
where  cotton  is  consumed.  I  have  from 
the  market  this  morning  a  statement  of 
the  price  that  this  all-powerful  gentle¬ 
man  fixed  on  cotton  goods,  if  the  Senator 
will  allow  me  to  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  statement  I  have  is 
as  follows: 

The  Government  today — 

The  Government!  I  wonder  who  is  the 
Government.  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  for  several  years,  and  I  have  not  found 
out  yet. 

The  Government  today  established  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  on  six  leading  types  of  cotton 
cloth. 

That  is  where  cotton  goes. 

Thirty-nine  cents  a  pound  for  print  cloth, 
card  broadcloth,  and  tobacco  cloth;  30  cents, 
32  cents,  and  33  y2  cents  a  pound  for  three 
classes  of  sheets;  54  cents  a  pound  for 
combed  broadcloths. 

That  is,  some  time  ago  this  Govern¬ 
ment  fixed  the  price — Mr.  Henderson 
did;  we  are  under  his  government — he 
fixed  the  price  of  combed  yarns,  out  of 
which  these  broadcloths  are  made;  and 
the  mills  quit  making  them  and  shifted 
to  the  manufacture  of  other  goods  which, 
they  thought,  as  American  citizens,  they 
might  have  a  right  to  produce  under  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

I  think  we  had  better  adjourn  and  let 
Mr.  Henderson  take  charge.  He  seems  to 
be  doing  a  satisfactory  job  to  himself.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  knows  a  cotton 
stalk  from  a  jimson  weed,  or  a  cornstalk 
from  a  fishing  pole,  but  that  does  not 
enter  into  this  equation.  The  question  is, 
What  does  he  want?  Not  what  you  want, 
or  what  I  want,  or  what  we,  the  supposed 
representatives  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  and,  with  the  other  House,  of  the 
people,  want.  We  hunt  around  to  see 
just  what  he  wants;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  while  the  Parity  Price  Act  is  seem¬ 
ing  to  have  a  good  effect,  and  those  ad¬ 
ministering  it  say,  “All  right;  we  will 
put  cotton  up  to  16  cents  a  pound,”  he 
says,  “No!  Who  are  these  House  Mem¬ 
bers  and  who  is  that  bunch  of  so-called 
Senators?” 

We  have  gotten  ourselves  into  the  most 
absurd,  ridiculous,  humiliating  condition 
of  any  legislative  body  in  the  world,  turn¬ 
ing  over  all  of  our  rights  to  those  who 
never  were  elected.  They  could  be,  for 
matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
almost  anybody  could  be  elected.  But 
we  are  here  and  do  not  exercise  any  au¬ 
thority.  We  had  a  meeting  this  morning, 
and  we  served  some  notice  on  Brother 
Henderson,  and  he  will  tell  us  to  go  to — 
heaven.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  in  our  Government  a 
bureau  which  has  developed  a  formula 
for  working  out  and  determining  parity 
prices.  That  bureau  is  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  On  May  15  this 
Bureau  worked  out  the  parity  price  on 
wheat. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  is  taking  up  a  new  branch  of  the 


subject  he  is  discussing,  would  he  permit 
me  to  submit  a  conference  report? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  intend 
to  take  only  a  moment  more. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  have 
stated  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate.  The 
striking  out  of  the  85 -percent-parity  sec¬ 
tion  gave  me  a  chance  to  make  these  few 
remarks. 

I  had  just  stated  that  we  have  a  bureau 
which  assumes  to  fix  parity  prices.  On 
the  15th  of  May  the  parity  price  of  wheat 
as  determined  by  this  Bureau  was  $1,149. 
In  round  figures,  the  parity  price  of 
wheat  on  the  15th  of  May  was  $1.15  a 
bushel.  Yesterday  wheat  sold  at  $1.06  a 
bushel,  and  because  of  price-fixing  state¬ 
ments  the  price  broke  this  morning  to 
$1.03  a  bushel. 

Mr.  SMITH.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
individual?  Is  it  Mr.  Henderson? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Call  his  name. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  So  the 
price  of  wheat  today  is  12  cents  below 
parity.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  same 
Bureau  fixed  the  parity  price  of  corn  at 
8314  cents  a  bushel.  Yesterday  corn  on 
the  July  market  was  selling  for  74% 
cents  a  bushel,  or  almost  9  cents  below 
the  parity  price.  And  today,  because  of 
the  general  break  in  the  corn  market — 
as  in  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties — corn  fell  in  price  one  and  a  half 
cents  a  bushel. 

The  parity  price  of  cotton  as  fixed  by 
the  official  Bureau  is  16.12  cents.  July 
cotton  sold  on  the  market  yesterday  at 
14.97  cents,  just  less  than  15  cents  a 
pound,  and  I  understand  it  broke  this 
morning  $1.50  a  bale,  which  would  be 
some  30  points  down. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  should  not,  if 
we  can  prevent  it,  permit  any  agency  of 
the  Government  to  do  anything  to  lower 
the  prices  of  these  commodities  so  long 
as  such  prices  are  under  parity.  When 
prices  reach  parity,  we  might  consider 
putting  on  the  brakes  in  order  to  keep 
the  prices  from  skyrocketing  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  consumers. 

But  until  the  prices  of  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  and  other  basic  commodities 
reach  parity,  the  farmers  who  produce 
such  commodities  are  not  on  a  living 
basis,  because  parity  prices  are  fixed  so 
that  the  farmers  will  receive  a  certain 
sum  for  their  wheat  in  order  to  be  able  to 
buy  on  an  equality  the  things  which  they 
must  buy.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
the  prices  of  cotton,  corn,  and  of  other 
basic  commodities. 

Recently  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  requesting  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  to  consider  and  to 
recommend  to  the  Senate  legislation  un¬ 
der  which  and  by  which  parity  prices 
might  be  determined.  At  the  request  of 
the  committee,  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  is  now  at  work  upon  such 
a  formula.  In  addition  to  this  Bureau 
being  at  work  upon  the  formula,  private 
agencies  are  likewise  at  work  upon  the 
formula.  So  as  soon  as  we  have  a  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  we  will  take  their  report  as  a 
basis  and  compare  it  with  the  reports  I 


from  private  concerns.  I  might  suggest 
that  Colonel  Westbrook,  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  Government  for  years, 
is  working  upon  the  proposition;  and 
Mr.  Ed  Kennedy,  who  used  to  belong  to 
the  Farmers’  Union,  and  now  has  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  his  own,  is  likewise  work¬ 
ing  upon  the  proposal.  So  very  shortly, 
I  hope,  that  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Senate  the  text  of  a  measure 
suggesting  a  formula  which,  if  enacted, 
will  provide  a  plan  for  arriving  at  parity 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  a  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  read  in  my  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  that  is  read? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  wherein  parity  prices  are 
defined,  and  upon  which  Congress  has 
acted  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes;  I  am 
familiar  with  the  section,  which  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  operates.  But  I  think 
that  section  is  conceded  by  all  not  to  be 
sufficiently  broad  and  all-embracive  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  proper  formula¬ 
tion  of  parity  prices. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  clerk  will  read  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  (S.  1687)  relating  to  price 
fixing,  was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title, 
and  the  second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  pending  the 
enactment  of  legislation  establishing  a  def¬ 
inite  formula  for  the  determining  of  parity 
prices  on  basic  agricultural  products  no  agent 
of  the  Government,  elected  or  appointed, 
shall  fix  or  undertake  to  fix  and  establish  a 
price  or  prices  on  any  such  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  product  or  products,  or  on  the  byprod¬ 
uct  derived  or  manufactured  from  any  such 
product  below  the  parity  price  or  prices  fixed 
on  such  basic  agricultural  product  or  prod¬ 
ucts  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  the 
byproduct  of  any  such  basic  agricultural 
commodity,  no  attempt  shall  be  made  and  no 
price  shall  be  fixed  and  established  on  any 
such  byproduct  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  fixing  the  price  on  any  such  agricul¬ 
tural  product  below  such  parity  price  or 
prices  as  is  provided  herein. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  removed 
from  office  and  in  addition  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  under  each 
order  made  and  issued  attempting  to  fix  a 
price  or  prices  on  any  such  agricultural  prod¬ 
uct  or  the  byproduct  of  any  such  agricul¬ 
tural  product  as  mentioned  and  provided  in 
this  act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  indicate  to 
which  committee  he  desires  to  have  the 
bill  referred? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  bill  is  so  referred. 

Mr.  TAFT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the 
matter  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas].  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Henderson 
has  no  shadow  of  legal  authority  to  fix 
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prices.  It  may  or  may  not  be  necessary 
to  fix  prices,  but  certainly  if  prices  are 
fixed  they  should  be  fixed  not  by  Mr. 
Henderson  but  by  some  board.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
on  such  a  board.  Certainly  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  who  has  power  to 
fix  coal  prices,  should  be  on  such  a  board. 
This  power  is  sought  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  inflation,  and  therefore  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  ought  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  such  a  board.  There  should 
be  at  least  5  persons  on  it. 

I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
preparing  a  brief,  which  I  filed  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to 
show  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  no  author¬ 
ity  whatever  today  to  fix  prices,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  brief 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

June  20,  1941. 

Memorandum  Opinion  Prepared  by  Senator 

Taft  That  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Civilian  Supply,  Is  Without 

Authority  To  Fix  Prices 

contents 

I.  Statement  of  facts. 

II.  Argument: 

1.  There  is  no  statutory  authority  for  price¬ 
fixing  orders. 

2.  There  is  no  constitutional  authority  for 
the  President  to  fix  prices. 

3.  War  Industries  Board  action  no  prece¬ 
dent. 

III.  Conclusion. 

I.  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

Both  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  Division 
of  Price  Stabilization  of  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission  and  as  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply,  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  has  issued  a 
number  of  orders  purporting  to  fix  prices. 
On  February  17  he  issued  an  order  which 
stated : 

“On  and  after  March  1,  1941,  prices  for 
second-hand  machine  tools,  exclusive  of  ex¬ 
tras,  shall  not  exceed  the  prices  set  forth  in 
appendix  A  attached  to  this  schedule.  No 
person  shall  charge  or  demand  for  such  tools 
prices  higher  than  those  set  forth  in  ap¬ 
pendix  A;  and  no  dealer,  as  agent  for  a  person, 
shall  buy  or  offer  to  buy  such  tools  at  higher 
prices.” 

On  March  24,  1941,  he  issued  an  order  on 
aluminum  scrap,  the  terms  of  which  read: 

“On  and  after  March  25,  1941,  regardless  of 
the  terms  of  any  commitment  theretofore 
entered  into,  no  maker  of  aluminum  scrap 
shall  sell,  offer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  transfer  at 
a  price,  aluminum  scrap  made  by  him  at 
prices  higher  than  the  prices  set  forth  in 
column  I  of  appendix  A  attached  to  this 
schedule,  and  no  person  shall  buy,  or  offer  to 
buy  aluminum  scrap  from  the  maker  of  such 
aluminum  scrap  at  higher  prices." 

On  March  31  he  issued  a  similar  order 
relating  to  zinc  scrap,  and  on  April  3  relat¬ 
ing  to  iron  and  steel  scrap.  On  April  2  he 
proceeded  to  fix  the  price  of  bituminous  coal 
in  an  order  reading  as  follows: 

“On  or  after  April  3,  1941,  no  person  selling 
bituminous  coal,  whether  producer,  distrib¬ 
utor,  retailer,  or  any  other  seller,  shall  sell  or 
deliver  bituminous  coal  at  a  price  exceeding 
the  ceiling  price.  The  ceiling  price  shall  be 
the  price  received  by  such  seller  for  a  similar 
sale  or  delivery  made  on  March  28,  1941.” 

This  order  was  subsequently  amended  and 
then  revoked. 


On  April  16  he  issued  an  order  fixing  the 
price  of  iron  and  steel  product  in  similar 
sweeping  terms.  The  order  in  which  this 
committee  is  particularly  interested  is  en¬ 
titled  “Price  Schedule  No.  7 — Combed  Cotton 
Yarns,”  the  principal  provision  of  which 
reads: 

“On  and  after  May  26,  1941,  regardless  of 
any  existing  commitment,  no  person  shall  for 
commercial  use  sell  or  deliver,  or  offer  to  sell 
or  to  deliver,  any  combed  yarn,  and  no  person 
shall  for  commercial  use  buy  or  accept  deliv¬ 
ery  of,  or  offer  to  buy  or  to  accept  delivery  of, 
any  combed  yarn  at  a  price  exceeding  the 
maximum  price  set  forth  in  appendix  A.” 

Since  that  time  numerous  other  orders 
have  been  issued,  including  a  recent  order  on 
June  14  fixing  the  price  of  certain  hides,  kips, 
and  calfskins.  The  essential  paragraph  of 
this  order  reads  as  follows: 

“On  and  after  June  16,  1941,  regardless  of 
the  terms  of  any  contract  of  sale  or  purchase 
or  other  commitment,  no  person  shall  sell 
or  deliver,  or  offer  to  sell  or  deliver,  any  hides, 
whether  for  immediate  or  future  delivery,  and 
no  person  shall  buy  or  accept  for  delivery 
any  hides,  whether  for  immediate  or  future 
delivery,  at  a  price  exceeding  the  maximum 
price  set  forth  in  appendix  A.” 

The  order  also  places  a  ceiling  on  the  price 
of  kips  and  calfskins  by  a  section  identical 
to  the  one  just  set  forth. 

The  various  orders  to  which  I  have  referred 
contain  a  large  amount  of  additional  detail 
regarding  practices  and  terms.  The  schedule 
fixing  the  price  of  hides,  for  example,  requires 
that  every  purchaser  of  hides  for  immediate 
or  future  delivery  shall  file  a  sworn  state¬ 
ment  with  the  Price  Administration  that  he 
has  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  schedule. 
Detailed  records  of  every  purchase  or  sale 
must  be  kept  for  inspection.  This  schedule 
also  prohibits  a  brokerage  commission  of  more 
than  3  percent  of  the  purchase  price  if  added 
to  the  maximum  price  established  thereun¬ 
der.  They  are  all  drafted  like  statutes  and 
purport  to  be  issued  under  regular  authority 
and  have  the  effect  of  law.  No  specific  pen¬ 
alty  is  prescribed,  but  in  the  coal  and  yarn 
orders  there  is  a  paragraph  entitled  “Enforce¬ 
ment,”  reading  as  follows: 

“In  the  event  of  refusal  or  failure  to  abide 
by  the  price  limitations,  report  requirements, 
and  other  provisions  contained  in  this  sched¬ 
ule,  or  in  the  event  of  any  evasion  or  attempt 
to  evade  the  price  limitations  or  other  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  this  schedule,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply 
will  make  every  effort  to  assure  (1)  that  the 
Congress  and  the  public  are  fully  iniormed 
of  any  failure  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
this  schedule;  and  (2)  that  the  powers  of 
the  Government  are  fully  exerted  in  order 
to  protect  the  public  interest  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  persons  who  conform  with  this 
schedule  in  the  observance  of  the  maximum 
prices  herein  set  forth.  Persons  who  have 
evidence  of  the  demand  or  receipt  of  prices 
above  the  limitations  set  forth,  or  any  eva¬ 
sion  of  or  effort  to  evade  such  prices,  or  of 
speculation,  or  of  the  hoarding  or  accumu¬ 
lation  of  unnecessary  inventories  thereof,  are 
urged  to  communicate  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply." 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  not  orders 
relating  to  defense  materials.  They  are  not 
confined  to  articles  required  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  general  orders  purporting  to 
have  the  effect  of  law  and  to  apply  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  buying  or  selling 
the  articles  named  for  wholly  private  pur¬ 
poses.  In  short,  the  orders  have  no  direct 
relation  to  the  war,  but  rather  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  of  Mr.  Henderson,  no  doubt 
correct  as  an  economic  theory,  that  we  should 
avoid  inflation  both  before  and  after  the  war. 
The  penalty  prescribed  appears  to  be  a  public 
smearing  of  those  whom  Mr.  Henderson  con¬ 
siders  violators,  plus  the  use  of  governmental 
powers  having  no  relation  to  price  fixing, 


which  perhaps  might  make  uncomfortable 
the  life  of  the  violator. 

I  am  not  considering  in  this  brief  the 
question  whether  the  Government  should 
have  authority  to  fix  prices.  Personally  I 
think  there  should  be  some  such  power,  but 
I  do  contend  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  acting 
wholly  without  authority,  that  his  action  rep¬ 
resents  the  most  complete  usurpation  of  au¬ 
thority  vested  solely  in  Congress,  and  that 
if  acquiesced  in,  it  would  enlarge  executive 
authority  to  an  extent  dangerous  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Republic. 

II.  ARGUMENT 

1.  There  is  no  statutory  authority  for  price¬ 
fixing  orders 

A  careful  study  of  the  brief  filed  by  the 
general  counsel  reveals  that  there  is  really 
no  claim  made  for  the  extension  of  any 
statutory  authority.  In  fact,  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  no  such  specific  authority.  On 
page  2  the  general  counsel  states: 

“It  is  submitted  that  there  is  authority  to 
assure  the  ceiling  price  schedules.  Lest  this 
be  misunderstood,  however,  it  may  be  ap¬ 
propriately  stated  here  that  the  existence  of 
power  to  enter  upon  a  program  of  price 
stabilization  in  the  absence  of  congressional 
authorization  by  no  means  suggests  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  legislative  action  by  Congress.” 

It  is  perfectly  clear,"  therefore,  that  there 
is  no  statute  granting  to  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  any  power  to  fix  prices.  Nor  is 
there  any  statute  granting  to  the  President 
any  authority  to  fix  prices.  Section  2  (b)  of 
the  Executive  order  establishing  the  Price 
Administration  refers  to  four  statutes  which 
might  enable  the  Administration  to  carry  out 
and  secure  compliance  with  the  price  sched¬ 
ule,  but  none  of  these  makes  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  fixing  of  prices. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  letter  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  wrote  to  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  with  relation  to  assistance  they  were 
willing  to  render  him  in  connection  with 
price  fixing.  This  letter  sets  out  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Mr.  Henderson  will  consult  together  re¬ 
garding  actions  taken  under  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law,  and  implies  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  prosecute  those  who  are  holding 
up  prices  contrary  to  that  law.  Since  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  price  increases  of  today  are  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand  rather  than  from  combinations  in 
restraints  of  trade,  this  means  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  is  only  interested  in  that 
small  proportion  of  price  increases  which 
really  violate  the  Sherman  law.  They  do 
not  need  Mr.  Henderson  to  deal  with  those. 

An  examination  of  the  four  statutes  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  Executive  order  illus¬ 
trate  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  price-fix¬ 
ing  procedure.  These  statutes  include  two 
which  authorize  the  President  to  take  over 
plants  necessary  for  defense  purposes  where 
they  refuse  to  take  orders  on  reasonable 
terms.  One  of  these  is  the  Selective  Service 
Act  which  the  Senate  recently  amended  to 
permit  the  Government  to  take  over  any 
plant  where  production  of  defense  materials 
may  be  delayed  by  reason  of  a  strike.  The 
third  statute  is  one  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  decree  priorities  and  preference  in 
transportation,  which  has  been  supplemented 
by  a  recent  priority  statute  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Government  defense  program.  The 
fourth  statute  authorizes  the  commandeering 
of  certain  goods  intended  for  export  but 
needed  for  the  defense  program.  The  impli¬ 
cation  is  very  clear.  If  any  man  refuses  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Henderson’s  order  on  prices, 
which  he  has  no  right  to  issue,  he  threatens 
to  commandeer  his  plant,  if  he  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  prevent  his  making  shipments, 
or  seize  his  property.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
transactions  which  Mr.  Henderson  is  prohibit¬ 
ing  will  not  involve  any  manufacturing  plant. 
It  might  well  be  a  plant  which  had  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  national  defense.  Transportation 
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facilities  are  still  so  adequate  that  no  prior¬ 
ities  have  been  ordered  within  the  United 
States.  The  suggestion  is  that  if  any  man 
refuses  to  cbey  an  order  issued  by  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  which  he  has  no  right  to  make,  the 
Government  will  use  powers  granted  to  it  for 
other  purposes  to  punish  that  disobedience. 
To  state  the  proposal  is  to  condemn  it.  It 
is  purely  and  simply  Government  blackmail. 
If  that  procedure  is  justifiable,  no  rights  re¬ 
main  to  any  individual  in  the  United  States 
against  the  arbitrary  action  of  executive  offi¬ 
cials.  The  same  procedure  could  be  used  to 
suspend  every  provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Just  what  is  Mr.  Henderson’s  authority? 
A  survey  of  the  steps  creating  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply  is 
necessary  in  order  to  trace  it  effectively. 

The  origin  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Civilian  Supply  is  found  in  two 
actions  by  the  President  on  September  8, 
1939:  His  proclamation  of  a  limited  national 
emergency:  the  issuance  of  an  Executive  order 
establishing  six  principal  divisions  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  one  of  these 
divisions  being: 

“(6)  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency, 
or  threat  of  a  national  emergency,  such  office 
for  emergency  management  as  the  President 
shall  determine.” 

This  Executive  order  stated  it  was  issued 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Act  of  1939  by  organizing  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President  with  functions  and 
duties  so  prescribed  and  responsibilities  so 
fixed  that  the  President  will  have  adequate 
machinery  for  the  administrative  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Since  this  Executive  order  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  series  of  orders  enlarging  and 
amplifying  it,  it  is  proper  to  determine  at 
this  time  its  true  effect. 

The  Reorganization  Act,  as  its  title  clearly 
indicates,  grants  to  the  President  power  to 
reorganize  various  existing  agencies  of  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  ex¬ 
penditures  and  promoting  efficiency.  The  act 
does  not  grant  to  the  President  any  new 
powers.  It  provides  specifically  that — 

“No  reorganization  *  *  *  shall  have 

the  effect  *  *  *  (c)  of  authorizing  any 

agency  to  exercise  any  function  which  is  not 
expressly  authorized  by  law.” 

On  May  25,  1940,  the  President  issued  an 
administrative  order  establishing  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management  within  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President  and  defining  its 
duties.  These  duties  were  chiefly  .to  main¬ 
tain  liaison  between  the  President  and  vari¬ 
ous  governmental  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  maximum  utilization  and  coordi¬ 
nation  in  meeting  the  threatened  emer¬ 
gency. 

On  January  7,  1941,  the  President  issued 
another  administrative  order  further  defin¬ 
ing  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management.  This  order, 
while  more  elaborate  than  the  one  of  May 
25,  1940,  still  defined  the  duties  of  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management  as  primarily 
those  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
various  governmental  agencies. 

On  April  11,  1941.  the  President  issued  an 
Executive  order  establishing  within  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Sup¬ 
ply.  This  order,  among  other  things,  au¬ 
thorized  the  Administrator  to: 

“C.  Determine  and  publish,  after  proper 
investigation,  such  maximum  prices,  com¬ 
missions,  margins,  fees,  charges,  or  other 
elements  of  cost  or  price  of  materials  or  com¬ 
modities,  as  the  Administrator  may  from  time 
to  time  deem  fair  and  reasonable;  and  take 
all  lawful  and  appropriate  steps  to  facilitate 
their  observance.” 

It  is  significant  that  the  order  did  not 
mention  any  particular  statute  on  which  it 
relied  for  authority,' but  merely  said: 


“By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  and  in 
order  to  define  further  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage¬ 
ment.” 

A  study  of  the  several  Executive  orders  re¬ 
veals  that  the  President  had  no  more  au¬ 
thority  to  fix  prices  at  the  time  of  the  order 
establishing  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Civilian  Supply  than  he  did  at  the 
time  of  the  issuance  of  the  first  order  in 
1939  creating  the  Office  for  Emergency  Man¬ 
agement.  The  Price  Administration  is  merely 
an  offspring  of  that  office.  It  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  have  greater  powers  than  its  parent.  As 
shown  above,  the  Office  for  Emergency  Man¬ 
agement  was  created  under  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act,  which  did  not  confer  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  any  additional  powers.  Since  there  was 
no  statute  at  that  time  authorizing  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  prices,  and  since  no  statute  has  been 
passed  since  that  time,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Price  Administration  could  not  derive,  its 
authority  from  any  powers  possessed  by  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management. 

Not  only  is  there  no  statute  authorizing 
the  fixing  of  prices,  but  there  is  no  statute 
which  even  remotely  relates  to  the  subject, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  authority  to  fix 
prices  implied  from  any  existing  statute. 

2.  There  is  no  constitutional  authority  for 
the  President  to  fix  prices 

An  examination  of  the  Constitution  shows 
without  question  that  there  is  no  express 
power  vested  in  the  President  to  fix  prices 
or  to  do  any  similar  act.  The  only  possible 
provision  under  which  anyone  could  claim 
such  authority  is  the  general  provision  of 
article  2,  section  1,  that  “the  executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,”  and  the  provision  in  sec¬ 
tion  2  that  “the  President  shall  be  Comman¬ 
der  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States.” 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  fix  prices  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States  because  he 
is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Even  in  time  of  war  the  powers  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  must  have  some  direct 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  itself. 
Thus  within  the  actual  fighting  area  where 
civilian  law  is  suspended,  the  President  could 
no  doubt  fix  prices  under  martial  law.  It 
might  be  contended  that  he  could  seize  goods 
needed  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  fix  the 
price  of  payment  outside  of  the  war  area, 
although  I  believe  he  could  only  do  this  out¬ 
side  of  a  war  area  under  authority  from  Con¬ 
gress,  such  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
Certainly  he  cannot,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
even  in  time  of  war,  fix  prices  between  two 
private  parties  in  sections  remote  from  the 
war  area.  In  time  of  peace  his  lack  of  au¬ 
thority  is  even  more  clear.  Literally  millions 
of  sales  and  similar  transactions  take  place 
every  day  without  the  slightest  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  itself.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  claim  that  article  II  constitutes  a 
grant  of  power  over  and  above  any  powers 
granted  by  law,  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  this  may  be  true.  On  the  other 
hand,  article  I  states  clearly  that  “all  legis¬ 
lative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,”  and 
article  III  states  that  “the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish.”  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
this  general  grant  of  executive  power  to  the 
President  does  not  infringe  upon  the  legis¬ 
lative  power  of  Congress,  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
strued  to  give  the  President  power  to  deal 
with  any  questions  of  general  public  policy 
ordinarily  dealt  with  by  Congress. 

Thus  Congress  alone  authorized  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  fix  railroad 


rates;  and  neither  railroad  nor  utility  rates 
have  ever  been  fixed  in  State  or  Nation  except 
by  legislative  act.  Congress,  by  statute,  has 
authorized  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  coal  and 
given  that  power  to  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission.  No  one  ever  thought  of  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  President  could  fix  the  price  of 
coal  without  an  act  of  Congress.  Congress 
has  passed  an  elaborate  law  giving  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  all  kinds  of  power  over 
agricultural  products,  many  of  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  their  price.  In  fact,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Congress  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  entire  field  of  price  fixing  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  agricultural  products.  If  Congress 
were  to  give  Mr.  Henderson  authority  to  fix 
prices,  it  would  certainly  not  extend  that 
authority  to  coal  and  agricultural  products. 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  claim  is  to 
create  a  complete  confusion  and  conflict  of 
authority.  He  claims  the  right  to  fix  the 
price  of  coal  at  one  price  when  the  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Commission  has  the  right  to  fix  it 
at  another.  He  may  completely  disagree  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  produce  a 
situation  destructive  of  the  Secretary’s 
policies.  This  power  cannot  be  both  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive.  Surely  it  must  be  clear 
that  price  fixing  is  not  a  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  on  the  President. 

There  has  always  been  a  question  whether 
the  general  grant  of  executive  power  confers 
on  the  President  any  powers  other  than  those 
more  specifically  described  in  section  2.  The 
general  counsel  quotes  from  Professor  Cor¬ 
win  a  statement  that  “pending  action  by 
Congress,  the  President  may,  if  the  emer¬ 
gency  is  sufficiently  pressing  as  in  1861,  adopt 
a  temporary  measure  calculated  to  meet  the 
emergency,  which  measure  will  be  law  until 
superseded  by  congressional  action.”  This 
statement  seems  somewhat  extreme,  but  can 
only  be  justified  if  the  failure  to  act  involves 
some  real  and  immediate  danger  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  certainly  does  not  justify  the  fixing 
of  prices  to  prevent  a  possible  price  rise  in 
one  or  two  relatively  unimportant  commodi¬ 
ties,  with  the  underlying  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  a  general  inflation  many  months  from 
this  time. 

The  general  counsel  misstates  the  views  of 
President  Taft,  which  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
i  his  writings  and  in  his  decision  in  the  Myers’ 
case.  His  views  are  entirely  consistent.  He 
disputes  completely  the  so-called  stewardship 
theory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  power  is  limited  only  by  specific  restric¬ 
tions  and  prohibitions  appearing  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  imposed  by  Congress.  I  know  of 
no  lawyer  or  constitutional  -  writer  who  sup¬ 
ports  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  that  question;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Mr.  Corwin  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  President  Taft  took  the  view  that  the 
grant  of  executive  powers  does  confer  some 
powers  of  an  executive  nature  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  Thus  the 
executive  power  includes  the  power  to  remove 
as  well  as  the  power  to  appoint,  because  it 
can  only  be  exercised  through  agents,  and 
those  agents  must  be  responsible  to  the 
President  if  he  is  to  be  an  Executive  at  all. 
Various  other  powers  are  incident  to  the 
duties  of  any  executive  in  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  But 
nowhere  is  there  the  slightest  authority  in 
any  court  decision  or  in  the  writings  of  any 
responsible  authority  for  the  claim  that  the 
executive  power  includes  a  general  fixing  of 
all  prices  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  contended  that  the  declaration  of  an 
unlimited  national  emergency  in  some  way 
enlarges  the  President’s  powers.  Of  course, 
the  Constitution  says  nothing  whatever  about 
emergencies.  There  are  a  number  of  statutes 
which  specifically  confer  upon  the  President 
additional  powers  in  case  he  finds  that  an 
emergency  of  one  kind  or  another  exists,  but 
price  fixing  is  not  one  of  these  additional 
powers.  If  the  President,  by  declaring  an 
emergency,  could  give  himself  additional 
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powers  not  granted  by  Congress,  there  would 
be  nothing  left  to  the  American  Constitution. 
If  an  emergency  can  be  declared  today,  it  can 
be  declared  after  the  war  is  over.  We  can 
live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  emergency. 

Those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  were 
determined  to  make  our  form  of  government 
as  permament  as  possible.  They  imposed  the 
restrictions  on  power  and  the  division  of 
powers  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing 
any  one  man  or  group  rf  men  from  acquiring 
gradually  all  the  powers  of  government.  They 
knew  that  every  democratic  government  in 
the  history  of  the  world  had  degenerated  into 
an  autocracy  because  those  powers  had  been 
concentrated  in  the  time  of  emergency  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  They  made 
no  provision  for  setting  aside  the  Consttitu- 
tion  in  time  of  emergency  such  as  we  find 
in  some  of  the  South  American  countries. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  frequently  said  that 
no  new  powers  are  created  even  by  war. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  danger  of 
the  proposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Henderson. 
If  the  President  has  power  to  fix  prices  with¬ 
out  legislative  authority  then  he  may  fix 
wages.  The  two  powers  are  of  exactly  the 
same  nature.  He  could  fix  all  the  practices 
connected  with  prices,  as  in  fact  he  does  in 
some  of  these  orders,  for  unless  practices  are 
fixed,  it  is  possible  to  evade  price  regulations. 
He  would  necessarily  have  power  to  fix  mar¬ 
gins  for  wholesalers  and  retailers.  He  would 
have  power  to  fix  profits.  Power  to  fix  prices 
involves  a  fundamental  control  not  only  over 
all  economic  life,  but  over  the  life  of  every 
citizen,  for  there  is  no  family  in  this  country 
which  does  not  buy  or  sell  commodities  or 
both.  The  power  to  fix  prices  implies  the 
power  to  bankrupt  men  who  are  engaged  in 
business.  It  implies  the  power  to  determine 
the  economic  status  of  millions  of  workers. 
The  man  who  can  fix  the  price  of  all  trans¬ 
actions  in  his  own  arbitrary  discretion  can  be 
as  complete  a  dictator  as  exists  today  in 
Europe. 

If  this  power  to  fix  prices  exists  in  the 
Executive  without  legislative  authority,  then 
it  is  unlimited  and  arbitrary.  If  Congress 
passes  a  law  it  can  limit  the  power  to  specific 
articles  or  to  special  kinds  of  transactions. 
It  could  provide  for  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  arbitrary  fiat  to  a  board  which  would 
treat  the  citizens’  rights  in  a  judicial  way.  It 
could  provide  for  compensation  in  cases  that 
amount  substantially  to  confiscation.  But 
if  Mr.  Henderson’s  theory  is  right  there  is  no 
limit  to  his  power. 

3.  War  Industries  Board  action  no  precedent 

The  general  counsel’s  memorandum  lays 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board  fixed  prices  during  the  World  War 
without  express  statutory  authority.  There 
were,  however,  a  number  of  substantial  differ¬ 
ences.  The  War  Industries  Board  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  prices  except  for  those  commodi¬ 
ties  which  the  Government  was  buying  for  war 
purposes.  They  were  not  interested  in  the 
general  subject  of  inflation  because  a  tremen¬ 
dous  inflation  had  already  occurred  before  the 
war.  We  had  been  at  war  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  they  acted  and  their 
action  was  a  direct  relation  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

Unless  the  War  Industries  Board  had  legal 
authority  to  fix  prices  it  certainly  cannot  be 
now  argued  that  the  Price  Administration 
has  legal  authority.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
memorandum  of  the  general  counsel  that  the 
President  during  1917  and  1918,  had  no  spe¬ 
cific  authority  to  fix  prices,  saying  (p.  4) : 

“The  Executive  authority  to  announce 
maximum  prices  was  exercised  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  agencies  designated  by  him  during 
1917  and  1918,  in  the  absence  of  specific  stat¬ 
utory  authorization.” 

It  is  certainly  strange  reasoning  to  attempt 
to  obtain  authority  for  the  fixing  of  prices 
today  because  prices  were  fixed  without  au¬ 


thority  during  World  War  I.  Reliance  on 
Presidential  prestige  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  should  only  be  sought  when  there 
is  no  other  recourse.  The  greater  the  emer¬ 
gency  the  more  important  it  becomes  that 
Congress  exercise  its  true  function. 

The  general  counsel’s  reliance  on  the  fact 
that  the  War  Industries  Board  also  fixed 
prices  is  further  weakened  by  a  study  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  Board  to  fix  prices.  A 
reading  of  the  orders  discloses  that  the  so- 
called  fixed-price  announcements  were,  in 
reality,  agreements  between  the  Board  and 
the  industry.  For  example,  on  September  24, 
1917,  a  statement  was  issued  by  the  Board 
announcing  the  fixing  of  iron  and  steel  prices, 
which  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
War  Industries  Board  had  fixed  any  price 
whatsoever.  The  first  paragraph  of  that 
order  read  as  follows: 

"The  President  has  approved  an  agreement 
between  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the 
steel  men,  fixing  the  following  prices,  which 
became  effective  immediately  and  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  January  1,  1918.” 

The  last  paragraph  of  that  order  read : 

“A  spirit  of  cooperation  was  manifested  by 
the  steel  men,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the 
production  as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  the 
extraordinary  demands  resulting  from  the 
war." 

Further  evidence  that  the  fixed-price  an¬ 
nouncements  were,  in  reality,  agreements 
with  the  industry,  is  found  in  a  statement 
by  Dr.  Taussig,  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  and  a  member  of 
the  Price-Fixing  Committee,  as  follows: 

“The  prices  fixed  were  in  all  cases  reached 
by  agreement  with  the  representatives  of 
the  several  industries.  In  strictness  they 
were  agreed  prices  rather  than  fixed  prices. 
The  agreements  were  usually  reached  in 
cordial  cooperation  with  the  producers  con¬ 
cerned,  and  thus  were  in  reality  voluntary. 
There  were  cases,  however,  in  which  they 
were  agreements  only  in  name.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  some  industries,  though  they 
accepted  them,  did  so  virtually  under  du¬ 
ress.  In  these  cases  the  committee  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  decreed  prices  and 
was  enabled  to  impose  them,  under  the  form 
of  agreement,  by  a  more  or  less  veiled  threat 
of  commandeering,  and  also  by  the  certainty 
that  public  opinion  would  condemn  those 
who  failed  to  accede.” 

The  method  employed  by  Mr.  Henderson 
and  the  Price  Administration  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  a  reading  of  any  price  schedule  will 
demonstrate.  While  it  may  be  supposed  that 
industry  will  cooperate  more  and  more  with 
Mr.  Henderson  and  is  already  doing  so,  the 
price  schedules  already  issued  have  not  been 
agreements.  In  fact,  the  schedules  them¬ 
selves  indicate  a  new  and  curious  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  They 
openly  announce  that  failure  to  comply  will 
result  in  the  Price  Administration’s  making 
every  effort  to  assure  “that  the  Congress  and 
the  public  are  fully  informed  of  any  failure 
to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  this  schedule.” 

The  schedule  then  proceeds  to  solicit  the 
support  of  the  public  in  the  role  of  stool 
pigeon,  viz: 

“Persons  who  have  evidence  of  the  demand 
or  receipt  of  prices  above  the  limitations  set 
forth,  or  any  evasion  of  or  effort  to  evade 
such  prices,  or  of  speculation  or  of  the  hoard¬ 
ing  or  accumulation  of  unnecessary  inven¬ 
tories,  are  urged  to  communicate  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply.” 

It  is  manifest  that  the  quotations  from  the 
above  schedule  are  not  conducive  to  coopera¬ 
tion,  if,  indeed,  any  was  ever  intended.  The 
variance  between  the  fixed-price  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  later 
its  price-fixing  committee  is  such  as  to  re¬ 
move  even  any  reliance  on  the  6xed-price 
announcements  by  the  Price  Administration 
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as  a  precedent,  let  alone  as  the  basis  for  legal 
authority. 

If  any  further  proof  is  needed  that  the 
fixed-price  announcements  made  in  1917-18 
constitute  neither  precedent  nor  authority 
for  the  present  practices  of  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istration,  it  is  found  in  the  recent  book  by 
Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  American  Industry 
in  the  War.  Mr.  Baruch,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  devotes  many 
pages  to  the  argument  that  individual  price 
fixing  will  not  succeed.  He  points  out  that  it 
is  confiscating  and  wholly  impracticable;  it 
cannot  eliminate  inflation  and  it  is  funda¬ 
mentally  unsound.  He  goes  ever  further  and 
urges  the  enactment  of  a  statute  giving  the 
President  broad  powers  over  the  fixing  of 
prices.  He  says  on  page  441 : 

“We  improvised  in  1917  because  we  had  to. 
I  know  of  no  benefit  that  came  from  our  total 
lack  of  prevision  and  consequent  necessity  for 
improvisation  of  fundamental  war  measures.” 

On  the  basis  of  his  experience  with  the 
War  Industries  Board,  Mr.  Baruch  urges  ac¬ 
tion  by  Congress.  He  desires  to  improve  on 
the  methods  which  were  used  then  without 
legal  authority.  And  by  demonstrating  that 
the  methods  of  1917-18  were  those  of  improv¬ 
isation,  he  removes  all  doubt  as  to  whether 
those  methods  constitute  sufficient  precedent 
for  the  issuance  of  price  schedules  today. 

III.  CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  I  respectfully  submit  that 
there  is  not  even  a  respectable  argument  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  right  to  fix  prices; 
that  there  is  no  statutory  authority;  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  authority  and  no 
authority  in  precedent.  My  own  belief  is 
that  we  should  take  every  possible  means  to 
lessen  inflation,  which  will  inevitably  be 
caused  by  the  defense  program,  and  that 
price  fixing  is  one  of  the  means  which  we 
might  well  decide  to  use.  I  would  support  a 
statute  conferring  upon  proper  authorities 
the  power  to  fix  certain  commodity  prices. 
In  general,  I  would  not  apply  it  to  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  because  that  power  ought  to  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
the  World  War  food  prices  were  not  controlled 
by  the  War  Industries  Board  but  by  the  Food 
Administration. 

If  such  a  statute  is  proposed,  it  should 
provide  for  the  cooperation  of  industry,  a 
full  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  an  appeal 
to  a  board  before  any  order  is  made  perma¬ 
nent.  But  if  we  acquiesce  in  the  theory  that 
the  Executive  has  power  to  fix  prices,  we 
might  as  well  abandon  our  function  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  adjourn  for  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  AND  INCREASE  OF 

CREDIT  RESOURCES  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4972)  to  extend  the  life 
and  increase  the  credit  resources  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  first  amendment  stated? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  cleric 
will  state  the  first  amendment  of  the 
committee. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “1946” 
and  insert  “1945.” 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
we  might  have  disposed  of  the  bill,  and  I 
had  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  a  routine  matter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Missour;  withhold  his  re¬ 
quest? 
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Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  withhold 
the  request. 

AMENDMENT  OF  T.  V.  A.  ACT— CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
ferred  wiri}  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
about  yielding  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
mitting  me  t'q  call  up  a  conference  re¬ 
port,  which  I  do  not  think  will  excite  any 
debate.  \ 

Mr.  BROWN.  Weld. 

Mr.  NORRIS  submitted  the  following 
report:  V 

The  committee  of  confetence  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  vHouses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  'the  bill  (H.  R. 
2097)  to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  Act,  as  amended,  by  striking  there¬ 
from  subsection  (k)  of  section  4  and  sub¬ 
stituting  therefor  a  new  subsection  “  (\)"  hav¬ 
ing  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert 
the  following: 

“(k)  Shall  have  power  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States — 

“(a)  to  convey  by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
any  real  property  in  the  possession  of  or 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation  to  any 
person  or  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  recrea¬ 
tion  or  use  as  a  summer  residence,  or  for 
the  operation  on  such  premises  of  pleasure 
resorts  for  boating,  fishing,  bathing,  or  any 
similar  purpose; 

"(b)  to  convey  by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
the  possession  and  control  of  any  such  real 
property  to  any  corporation,  partnership, 
person,  or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
thereon  docks  and  buildings  for  shipping 
purposes  or  the  manufacture  or  storage 
thereon  of  products  for  the  purpose  of  trad¬ 
ing  or  shipping  in  transportation:  Provided, 
That  no  transfer  authorized  herein  in  (b) 
shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

“(c)  to  transfer  any  part  of  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  real  estate  now  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  and  under  the  control  of  said  Cor¬ 
poration  to  any  other  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  however,  That  no  land  shall  be 
conveyed,  leased,  or  transferred,  upon  which 
there  is  located  any  permanent  dam,  hydro¬ 
electric  power  plant,  or  munitions  plant  here¬ 
tofore  or  hereafter  built  by  or  for  the  United 
States  or  for  the  Authority,  except  that  this 
prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  transfer 
of  Nitrate  Plant  No.  1,  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala., 
or  to  Waco  Quarry:  And  provided  further, 
That  no  transfer  authorized  herein  in  (a) 
or  (c),  except  leases  for  terms  of  less  than 
20  years,  shall  be  made  without  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  exceeds  $500  in 
value;  and 

“(d)  to  convey  by  warranty  deed,  or  other¬ 
wise,  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  to 
States,  counties,  municipalities,  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  railroad  companies,  telephone,  tele¬ 
graph,  water,  and  power  companies,  where 
any  such  conveyance  is  necessary  in  order 
to  replace  any  such  lands,  easements,  or 
rights-of-way  to  be  flooded  or  destroyed  as 
the  result  of  the  construction  of  any  dam  or 
reservoir  now  under  construction  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  or  subsequently  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  easements  and  rights-of-way  upon 
which  are  located  transmission  or  distribu¬ 
tion  lines.  The  Corporation  shall  also  have 
power  to  convey  or  lease  Nitrate  Plant  No.  1, 
at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  and  Waco  Quarry, 


with  the  approval  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  President.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

E.  D.  Smith, 

Elmer  Thomas, 

G.  W.  Norris, 

Chas.  L.  McNary, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

A.  J.  May, 

R.  E.  Thomason, 

Charles  R.  Clason, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  ask  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Will  not  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  explain  to  us  the  effect  of 
the  changes? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  present  law  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  Board  has  no  power  whatever  to 
lease  or  sell  any  of  the  land  which  it  took 
while  building  the  various  dams.  A  vast 
amount  of  land  was  overflowed,  and  the 
Authority  attempted  to  get,  and  did  get, 
so  far  as  I  know,  land  extending  a  few 
rods  beyond  the  shore  line  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  contamination. 

ItNoften  happened,  in  acquiring  land, 
that  the  Authority  necessarily  had  to 
take  the  better  part  of  a  man’s  farm.  It 
has  acquired  a  good  deal  of  land;  so  that 
it  owns  prbperty  all  around  the  various 
lakes.  In  thg  vicinity  of  every  one  of 
the  lakes  there  .is  developing  now  a  desire 
to  build  cottages,  summer  homes,  fishing 
cabins,  boathouses,  swimming  facilities, 
and  the  like,  for  recreation  purposes. 
Under  the  law  the*  Authority  had  no 
right  to  permit  suck  things.  Others 
have  contemplated  the  building  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishments  as  well  as 
storage  houses  around  these  lakes. 
Others  propdse  to  go  into  the  transpor¬ 
tation  business  in  various  waystn  view  of 
the  development  of  navigation  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  Such  persons  would 
have^o  come  to  Congress  every  time  they 
wanted  to  obtain  any  one  of  these  small 
privileges. 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  believe 
to  be  of  great  importance.  In  connection 
with  the  development  work,  lands  have 
been  overflowed.  Often  schoolhouse  sites 
have  been  overflowed,  and  in  other  in¬ 
stances  railroads  have  been  overflowed, 
necessitating  the  removal  of  school- 
houses  and  railroads.  In  other  places 
telephone  lines  have  had  to  be  removed. 
In  most  cases  the  removal  could  be  a 
simple  matter.  The  school  authorities 
could  agree  with  the  T.  V.  A.  to  move  the 
schoolhouses  a  short  distance  onto  land 
that  was  not  overflowed,  land  that  was 
then  owned  by  the  Government,  and  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  but  often 
the  school  authorities  would  not  agree  to 
such  removal  unless  they  could  get  good 
title;  and  under  the  law  they  would  have 
to  come  to  Congress  every  time  in  order 
to  obtain  good  title. 

As  I  have  said,  in  other  cases  railroads 
had  to  be  moved  as  a  result  of  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  ground.  There  is  at  present 
one  pressing  railroad  situation.  That  is 
the  reason  I  am  anxious  to  get  the  matter 
settled  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  dam  which  was  suggested  by 
the  O.  P.  M.  as  a  defense  project,  the  con¬ 


struction  of  which  is  now  going  ahead, 
with  great  expedition,  a  railroad  will  be 
overflowed,  and  I  think  some  school- 
houses  will  also  be  overflowed,  as  well  as 
some  public  roads.  There  will  be  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  about  adjusting  the  matter  if  those 
in  charge  of  making  the  adjustments  are 
permitted  to  give  title  to  land  outside 
the  overflowed  lands.  However,  under  the 
law,  the  T.  V.  A.  cannot  do  so,  and  unless 
we  pass  a  special  act,  or  unless  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure  is  agreed  to,  that  cannot  be 
done. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  a  House 
bill.  It  contains  a  provision  providing 
for  the  leasing,  or  selling,  or  transferring 
of  Waco  Quarry,  a  limestone  quarry  about 
30  miles  from  nitrate  plant  No.  2.  Nitrate 
plant  No.  1  was  an  experimental  plant, 
which  was  never  a  success  and  never 
produced  anything.  In  fact,  the  T.  V.  A. 
does  not  desire  it.  If  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  desires  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  the  T.  V.  A.  is  willing  to  transfer 
it  to  such  department. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  on  an¬ 
other  provision,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
any  agreement  we  agreed  to  that  pro¬ 
vision.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the 
T.  V.  A.  could  lease  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  anywhere  on  land  which  the 
Government  owned  and  controlled  on 
any  of  the  lakes  or  streams  or  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  The  House  insisted 
that  the  power  should  not  be  granted  to 
the  Authority  except  with  the  consent  of 
Congress,  and  the  Senate  conferees  have 
been  compelled  to  agree  to  that  provi¬ 
sion. 

If  there  are  any  other  questions  about 
the  report,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

TERM  OF  ACTIVE  SERVICE  OF  NATIONAL 
GUARD  MEN 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  fix  the  fact,  I  ask  permission 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  to  me  from  Maj.  Gen.  Allen 
W.  Gullion,  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
asserting  his  views  that  there  is  no  legal 
authority  to  keep  National  Guard  men  in 
active  service  beyond  the  period  of  12 
consecutive  months  of  service  provided 
by  the\act  of  August  27,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 

Washington,  June  23,  1941. 
Hon.  Arthur  H.  VXNdenberg, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Vandbj^jberg  :  Responsive  to 
your  inquiry  by  letter  dated  June  21,  1941, 
it  is  my  view  that  no  legal  authority  exists 
to  keep  National  Guard  mehjn  active  service 
beyond  the  period  of  12  consecutive  months 
of  service  provided  by  the  act  of  August  27, 
1940. 

The  enclosed  War  Department  press  release, 
dated  June  21,  1941,  appears  to  be  axjomplete 
answer  to  the  inquiry  posed  in  your\second 
paragraph. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  W.  Gullion, 

Major  General,  \ 
The  Judge  Advocate  General. 
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War  Department, 

Bureau  of  Public  Relations, 

June  21,  1941. 

Memcrttuidum  to  the  press:  / 

For  scrape  time  the  War  Dendrtment  has 
been  flooded  with  queries  frqjfi  the  field  a3 
to  whether  oi\not  the  Nati^hal  Guard  is  to 
be  allowed  to  return  home  after  12  months 
of  service.  TheseNjueripG  are  to  be  expected, 
because  whatever  theJecision  there  are  many, 
adjustments  whiclytH^  citizen  soldier  must 
make  in  his  aflaiaT  \ 

The  War  Depptftment  anfiqunced  today  that| 
it  had  recommended  to  the  President  that, 
steps  be  taken  to  obtain  authority  to  retain 
in  the  service  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  Reserve  officers  .who  are- 
now  on  active  duty.  Legislation  is,  of  course,’ 
required,  and  the  final  decision  is  a  matter 
of  public  policy  which  must  rest  with  the : 
Prp.sidr.nl.  and  the  GnngtftSfi . . 

LIFE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4972)  to  extend  the  life 
and  increase  the  credit  resources  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  1,  line  6. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  from  Missouri  desires 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  not  be  willing  to  with¬ 
hold  the  suggestion  in  order  that  we  may 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  the  present  I  withhold  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  it  is 
my  purpose  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment,  to  strike  out  the 
numerals  “1945”  and  to  insert  the  nu¬ 
merals  “1942.”  I  do  that  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  Mr.  President:  The  measure  came 
over  to  the  Senate  from  the  House 
only  yesterday.  It  came  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  this  morning. 
The  fact  that  we  are  now  nearly  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  fact  that 
the  general  activity  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  undoubtedly  a  nec¬ 
essary  and  essential  service  to  the  com¬ 
modity  producers  of  the  United  States, 
makes  a  very  difficult  situation  for  the 
Senate.  But  the  powers  of  the  original 
act  are  so  vast,  and  to  my  mind  they  have 
been  so  outrageously  abused  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  particularly  under  the  late 
administration  of  Dr.  Robbins,  whom  I 
understand  is  now  retired,  that  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  the  Congress  reconsider  the  whole 
question.  But  rather  than  have  any  in¬ 
terregnum,  I  should  like  to  suggest  this 
thought  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  to  the  committee  and  to  the  Senate, 
that  under  the  circumstances  a  4-year 
extension  of  power  is  a  very  long  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  unnecessary  and  unreason¬ 
able  extension  of  the  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  was  about  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
extend  the  time  only  for  1  year,  but  my 
attention  was  called  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  the 
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commodity-loan  provisions  extend  for 
only  2  years,  and  in  the  event  the  power 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  extended  for  only  1  year  it  would  re¬ 
sult  in  possibly  very  complicated  issues 
arising  at  the  end  of  1  year.  Therefore, 

1  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  if  he  would  not  be  willing  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  to  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  committee  amendment 
extending  the  term  of  this  authority  for 

2  years — that  is,  to  June  30,  1943 — in¬ 
stead  of  for  4  years,  as  provided  in  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  I  have  given  some 
consideration  to  that  suggestion,  and 
have  discussed  it  with  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  who  is  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  I  have  also 
discussed  it  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Danaher],  who  has 
been  interested  in  this  legislation,  and  if 
we  can  dispose  of  this  matter  and  get 
the  bill  through  so  that  there  will  be 
no  interregnum  in  the  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  act,  I 
am  willing  to  accept  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  extending  the 
expiration  date  of  the  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  July 
1,  1943. 

Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  committee  amendment  modified 
by  substituting  “1943”  for  “1945.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  have  it  read  “June 
30,  1943”? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Yes;  June 
30,  1943.  I  offer  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  to  substitute 
“1943”  for  “1945.”  Simply  change  the 
numerals  “1945”  in  the  committee 
amendment  to  “1943.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  on  page  1,  line  6,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  2, 
after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  during  the  existing 
emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  en¬ 
courages  the  expansion  of  production  of  any 
commodity,  the  Secretary  shall  so  use  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  act  or  other¬ 
wise  made  available  to  him  for  the  disposal 
of  agricultural  commodities,  through  a  com¬ 
modity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation, 
taking  into  account  the  funds  available  for 
such  purpose  for  all  commodities,  as  to  sup¬ 
port  a  price  for  the  producers  of  any  such 
commodity  of  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor,  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
nonbasic  commodity  the  production  or  con¬ 
sumption  of  which  has  so  changed  in  extent 
or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to  result 
in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for 
basic  commodities,  a  price  comparable  to  not 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
other  commodities.  Any  such  commodity 
loan  or  purchase  operation  which  is  under¬ 
taken  shall  be  continued  until  the  Secretary 


has  given  sufficient  notice  to  the  producers 
of  such  commodity  to  permit  them  to  make  a 
readjustment  in  the  production  of  such  com¬ 
modity.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
other  purchase,  loan,  or  other  operations  of 
the  Department,  taking  into  account  the 
funds  available  for  such  purposes  for  all  com¬ 
modities  and  the  ability  of  producers  to  bring 
supplies  into  line  with  demand,  shall  be  car¬ 
ried  out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income 
of  the  producers  of  such  commodities  to  a 
fair  parity  relationship  with  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  interpose  any  further  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  although  I 
take  such  action  with  a  good  many 
mental  reservations. 

I  believed  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Act 
when  it  was  passed.  I  believe  it  has  ac¬ 
complished  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  also 
believe  that  the  administration  in  the 
Agricultural  Department,  particularly 
under  Dr.  Robbins,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  arrogant  performances  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  showing  a  de¬ 
liberate  disposition  and  intention  at  times 
to  flout  the  plain  intention  of  Congress 
and  to  indicate  that  he  did  not  care  what 
the  intention  of  Congress  was.  I  regret 
to  say  that  Dr.  Robbins  was  supported  in 
that  position  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Wickard.  I  am  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  gentleman  who  has 
succeeded  Dr.  Robbins.  I  am  informed 
that  he  is  a  very  fine  and  very  able  man ; 
and  I  express  the  hope  that  during  the 
period  of  this  extension  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  not  show  the 
same  disposition  to  flout  the  plain  will 
and  intention  of  Congress  as  it  has  shown 
in  the  past. 

I  hope  that  before  this  matter  comes 
up  for  further  extension  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate,  with 
its  very  able  membership,  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  considering  the  powers 
contained  in  this  grant  and  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  them,  with  a  view  to 
making  whatever  changes  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  2,  after  line  8. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  com¬ 
pletes  the  committee  amendments.  The 
bill  is  still  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  amendments  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4972)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Herring,  and  Mr.  Danaher  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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HAZEL  MERKER  OSBOURNE 

Mi.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  Senate  Resolution  132,  Cal¬ 
endar  No.  502. 

There  Being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  RBs.  132),  submitted  by  Mr. 
Barbour  on  June  27,  instant,  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  \nd  directed  to  pay  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to  Hazel 
Merker  Osbourne,  widow  of  John  D.  Os¬ 
bourne,  late  clerk  in  the  office  of  Senator 
Barbour,  a  sum  equal  to  6  months’  compensa¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 

FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE  SEN¬ 
ATOR  HARRISON 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  Senate  Resolution  133,  Cal¬ 
endar  No.  503. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  133),  submitted  by  Mr.  Byrnes 
on  June  27,  instant,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  in 
arranging  for  and  attending  the  funeral  of 
Hon.  Pat  Harrison,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  upon  vouchers  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Con¬ 
trol  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE 

RIGHT  OF  FREE  SPEECH  AND  ASSEM¬ 
BLY-LIMIT  OF  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate,  I 
report  back  favorably,  without  amend¬ 
ment,  Senate  Resolution  135,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  present  con¬ 
sideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  135)  submitted  by  Mr.  La 
Follette  today,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
cluding  the  printing  of  hearings  and  re¬ 
ports,  the  limit  of  expenditures  under  Senate 
Resolution  266,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  sec¬ 
ond  session,  agreed  to  June  6,  1936,  and  under 
Senate  Resolution  70,  Seventy-fifth  Coxigress, 
first  session,  agreed  to  February  19,  1937,  and 
under  Senate  Resolution  154,  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  first  session,  agreed  to  August  12, 
1937,  and  under  Senate  Resolution  266, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  agreed 
to  May  18,  1938,  and  under  Senate  Resolution 
126,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session, 
agreed  to  August  4,  1939,  to  investigate  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly 
and  interference  with  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  is  hereby 
increased  by  $500. 

AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  House  bill  5052,  Calendar 
494. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  what 
bill  is  that? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  It  is  a  bill  which  has 
recently  been  reported.  It  is  on  the  cal¬ 
endar. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  5052) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Act  to  regulate 
the  use  of  administration  expenses,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  It  is.  It  is  rather 
urgent,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the 
bill  be  enacted  in  order  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  come  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It 
should  be  enacted  by  June  30.  It  will 
take  only  a  moment  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Did  the  committee  re¬ 
port  it  favorably? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  It  did.  It  was  passed 
by  the  House  without  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  meet  cer¬ 
tain  requirements  of  section  303  (a)  (8) 
and  (9)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  by 
adding  the  paragraph  contained  in  the 
bill.  The  necessity  for  adding  that  para/ 
graph  arises  because  section  303  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  provides  that /the 
Board  shall  make  no  certification  for 
payment  to  any  State  unless  it  finds  that 
the  law  of  such  State,  approved  by  the 
Board  under  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act,  includes  provision ft or  the  two 
paragraphs  which  I  am  about  to  read. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  have  the 
District  of  Columbia  law  conform  to 
those  two  paragraphs.  /Let  me  read  para¬ 
graphs  (8)  and  (9)  :>' 

(8)  Effective  July  I,  1941,  the  expenditure 
of  all  moneys  received  pursuant  to  section 
302  of  this  title  solely  for  the  purposes  and 
in  the  amounts  f&und  necessary  by  the  Board 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  such  State  law;  and 

(9)  Effective  July  1,  1941,  the  replacement, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  of  any  moneys  re¬ 
ceived  pursuant  to  section  302  of  this  title, 
which  because  of  any  action  or  contingency, 
have  been  lost  or  have  been  expended  for 
purposes  other  than,  or  in  amounts  in  ex¬ 
cess  of,  those  found  necessary  by  the  Board 
for  the  proper  administration  of  such  State 
law. 

In  order  to  permit  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  comply  with  these  provisions 
before  July  1  it  is  necessary  that  the  bill 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  the 
bill  makes  any  change  in  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
States? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  It  makes  no  change 
whatever. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  It  leaves  the  present 
Social  Security  Act  as  it  now  stands  so 
far  as  the  States  are  concerned? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Yes.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill,  as  I  understand,  is  to  require 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
It  makes  no  alteration  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  States  are  now  re¬ 
quired  to  set  up  a  merit  system  with  re¬ 
spect  to  certain  funds  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
distribution  within  the  States.  I  wish 
to  know  whether  the  bill  in  any  wise 


affects  that  provision  as  it  applies  to  thp 
States.  / 

Mr.  OVERTON.  It  does  not,  as  L  in¬ 
terpret  it.  It  will  take  me  only  a  moment 
to  read  what  the  bill  itself  declares.  I 
read  from  the  committee  report: 

The  proposed  bill  is  to  meet/certain  re¬ 
quirements  of  section  303  (a)  Us)  and  (9)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph : 

“All  moneys  received  by  the  Board  pursuant 
to  section  302  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
be  expended  solely  for  the  purposes  and  in 
the  amounts  found  necessary  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  .the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  this  act.  In  lieu  of  incor¬ 
poration  in  this  a,e%  of  the  provision  described 
in  section  303  (A)  (9)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  Board  shall  include  in  its  annual 
report  to  the  Congress,  provided  in  section 
14  (c)  of  trfiis  act,  a  report  of  any  moneys 
received  after  July  1,  1941,  from  the  Social 
Security  Board  under  title  III  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  any  unencumbered  bal¬ 
ances  in  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Administration  fund  as  of  that  date,  which 
the  Social  Security  Board  finds  have,  because 
of  any  action  or  contingency,  been  lost  or 
have  been  expended  for  purposes  other  than 
or  in  amounts  in  excess  of,  those  found  nec¬ 
essary  by  the  Social  Security  Board  for  the 
proper  administration  of  this  act.” 

No  other  section  of  the  act  is  affected  by 
the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  the  Social  Security  Board  or  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  approved  the  bill? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  advise  the  Senator 
whether  that  is  the  case.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carran],  I  was  requested  to  bring  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  and  to  ask  for  its 
immediate  passage  as  a  very  necessary 
measure.  There  was  a  very  short  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  in  the  House.  It  was  in 
charge  of  Representative  Randolph,  of 
West  Virginia.  Representative  Martin, 
of  Massachusetts,  asked  him  this  ques¬ 
tion,  referring  to  the  bill: 

It  comes  with  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Randolph  replied: 

Yes;  and  in  a  brief  explanation,  in  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Dirksen], 
^ranking  minority  Member  joins,  the  purpose 
d£  the  legislation  is  to  meet  certain  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  Social  Security  Act. 
The^ederal  law  requires  that  all  States,  by 
July  1,  have  a  provision  showing  that  money 
expended  erroneously  or  lost  must  be  replaced 
or  restored.  The  measure  which  we  present 
simply  brings  the  District  of  Columbia  in  line 
with  the  States  on  this  provision. 


So  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
relates  only  to^fhe  District  of  Columbia, 
and  that  its  purppse  is  to  bring  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  tn  line  with  the  States 
in  respect  to  the  matter  covered  by  the 
bill. 

In  further  reply  to  the  question  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  Senator,  from  Georgia, 
let  me  say  that  the  bill  relates  only  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act,  and  undertakes  to 
amend  it,  and  has  no  other  purpose. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  have  observed  that 
from  the  report  since  I  made  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  Senator.  \ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  Ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  the  present  consid-\ 
eration  of  the  bill? 
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v  Air.  Williams,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following: 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT 


[To  accompany  H.  R.  4972] 


) 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4972)  to 
extend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit  resources  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1 :  and  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 

follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  4-  (a)  Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  it  necessary  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  production  of 
any  non-basic  agricultural  commodity ,  he  shall  make  public  announce¬ 
ment  thereof  and  he  shall  so  use  the  funds  made  available  under  section  3 
of  this  Act  or  otherwise  made  available  to  him  for  the  disposal  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  through  a  commodity  loan,,  purchase,  or  other  opera¬ 
tion,  taking  into  account  the  total  funds  available  for  such  purpose  for  all 
commodities,  so  as  to  support  a  price  for  the  producers  of  any  such  com¬ 
modity  with  respect  to  which  such  announcement  was  made  of  not  less 
than  85  per  centum  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price  therefor.  The 
comparable  price  for  any  such  commodity  shall  be  determined  and  used 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  if  the  production  or  con¬ 
sumption  of  such  commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since 
the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for 
basic  commodities.  Any  such  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
operation  which  is  undertaken  shall  be  continued  until  the  Secretary 
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has  given  sufficient  public  announcement  to  permit  the  producers  of  such 
commodity  to  make  a  readjustment  in  the  production  of  the'  commodity. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section ,  commodities,  other,  than  cotton,  corn , 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice  shall  be  deemed  to  be  non-basic  commodities. 

( b )  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  lending 
and  purchase  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ( other  than 
those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  )  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the 
price  and  income  of  the  producers  of  non-basic  commodities  not  covered 
by  any  such  public  announcement  to  a  fair  parity  relationship  with 
other  commodities,  to  the  extent  that  funds  for  such  operations  are  available 
after  taking  into  account  the  operations  with  respect  to  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  and  the  commodities  listed  in  any  such  public  announcement 
and  the  ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies  into  line  with  demand. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Clyde  Williams, 

Brent  Spence, 

Thomas  F.  Ford, 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Fred  L.  Crawford, 
Mav/igers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

*  Prentiss  M.  Brown, 

Clyde  L.  Herring, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  OX  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4972)  to  extend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit 
resources  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  The  House  bill  extended  the  life  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  5  years,  from  June  30,  1941,  to  June 
30,  1946.  The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  life  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  2  years,  from  June  30,  1941,  to  June  30,  1943.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Section  4  of  the  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  was  designed  to  give  farmers  assurance  that  after  they  had 
|  \  increased  their  production  of  commodities  upon  the  encouragement 
/of  the  Government,  the  increased  supplies  would  not  be  allowed  to 
depress  the  domestic  market  for  such  commodities  to  a  level  of  un¬ 
reasonably  low  prices,  it  was  not  contemplated  that  any  change 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  maintaining  the  85  percent  parity 
price  in  the  case  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice,  but  in 
the  case  of  other  commodities  the  production  of  which  was  encouraged 
it  was  intended  to  support  a  price  of  not  less  than  85  percent  of  parity, 
or  a  price  comparable  to  not  less  than  the  85  percent  of  parity  price 
of  other  commodities  where  a  nonbasic  commodity  was  involved  and 
the  production  or  consumption  of  such  commodity  had  so  changed  in 
extent  or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of 
line  with  parity  prices.  A  policy  declaration  was  also  included  that 
other  purchase,  loan,  or  other  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of 
the  producers  of  such  commodities  to  a  fair  parity  relationship  with 
other  commodities,  taking  into  account  the  funds  available  for  such 
purposes  for  all  commodities  and  the  ability  of  producers  to  bring 
supplies  into  line  with  demand.  The  Senate  amendment  eliminated 
section  4  of  the  House  bill.  The  conference  agreement  restores  the 
^substance  of  the  House  provision  with  a  number  of  clarifying  changes. 
/The  language  agreed  upon  requires  the  Secretary  to  announce  the 
commodities  the  production  of  which  is  to  be  encouraged  and  makes 
it  clear  that  this  section  does  not  apply  to  wheat,  cotton ,  corn,  tobacco, 
or  rice.  The  language  agreed  upon  with  respect  to  the  declaration 
of  policy  makes  it  clear  that  the  declaration  is  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  purchase  and  lending  operations  of  the  Department  and 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  funds  available  after  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  operations  with  respect  to  basic  commodities  and  commodi¬ 
ties  the  production  of  which  is  being  encouraged. 

Clyde  Williams, 

Brent  Spence, 

Thomas  F.  Ford, 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Fred  L.  Crawford, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
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were  unable  to  agree,  there  would  be  no 
alternative  except  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  attempt  to  pass  a  continuing 
joint' .resolution,  and  if  there  were  a 
quorum  present  it  could  be  done,  but  if 
there  wbre  not  a  quorum  present  and 
someone  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quo¬ 
rum,  it  could  not  be  done.  Then  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  move 
to  adjourn  until  tomorrow,  and  then  see 
what  could  be  done  about  a  continuing 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  in  the  meantime 
this  matter  which  we^re  now  discussing 
would  not  be  settled.  4n  other  words,  if 
Congress  passed  such  a  continuing  joint 
resolution,  it  would  merely  provide  funds 
in  a  general  way  to  continuddhe  W.  P.  A. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Senate  orthe  United 
States  cannot  very  well  take  tn$  position 
that  it  will  jeopardize  the  W.  P.  A^organ- 
ization  for  the  sake  of  a  few  jabs.  I 
know  that  the  distinguished  Senator  irom 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  says  themis 
a  matter  of  principle  involved.  I  have 
been  unable  to  see  the  great  principles 
involved  in  the  question  whether  a  book¬ 
keeper  should  transcribe  the  records  of 
the  Wyoming  W.  P.  A.  in  Cheyenne  or  in 
Omaha.  A  consolidation  of  offices  is  in¬ 
volved.  There  are  now  approximately 
50  offices;  the  consolidation  will  result  in 
about  25. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  “Cheyenne  or 
Omaha”? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  heard  cor- 
rcctly. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  meant? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  heard  what 
I  said. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Well,  I  will  accept 
the  Senator’s  statement. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  all  like  to  have  our 
own  home  organization.  There  is  $485,- 
000  involved.  The  House  is  trying  to 
save  that  amount  in  accordance  with  the 
administration’s  recommendation.  The 
Senate  took  the  different  viewpoint.  So 
the  issue  is  whether  a  bill  which  carries 
$900,000,000,  all  of  which,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  goes  to  the  relief  of  needy  people, 
shall  be  defeated  or  even  deferred  in 
order  that  there  shall  be  maintained  cer¬ 
tain  offices  in  perhaps  20  States  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  maintained. 

There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  bill  for 
consolidation.  Consolidation  merely 
comes  because  of  a  necessity  arising  from 
the  reduction  in  the  appropriation.  I 
wanted  to  make  clear  what  is  involved, 
and  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  not  close 
the  W.  P.  A.  offices  at  midnight. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  just  a/word  before  the  vote  is 
taken.  This  is  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  Congress  tonight:  We  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  a  vote  was  had.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  a-  vote  it  was.  It  may  have  been 
a  show  of  hands.  It  may  have  been  a 
teller  vote;  but  obviously,  it  was  not  a 
record  vote.  Only  120  Members  voted. 
TJiat  is  scarcely  half  of  a  quorum  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Under  the 
Constitution,  a  majority  of  the  Members 


of  the  House  are  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum. 

The  membership  is  434.  Making  al¬ 
lowances  for  those  who  have  passed  on, 
and  whose  vacancies  have  not  been  filled, 
approximately  218  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum.  So  the  vote  was  not  had  with 
a  quorum  present.  Three  hundred  and 
fifteen  Members  were  not  present  a  little 
while  ago.  I  doubt  if  those  who  were 
present  understood  the  issue. 

After  awhile,  some  W.  P.  A.  worker  who 
cannot  get  his  check  will  make  inquiry 
about  the  delay.  The  State  official  will 
tell  him,  “Mr.  W.  P.  A.  worker,  the  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  bill  forcing  us  to  send  the 
pay  roll  from  Oklahoma  City  to  Denver, 
or  some  other  foreign  place  [laughter], 
and  it  requires  a  week  or  10  days  for  mail 
to  go  from  Oklahoma  City  to  Denver.” 
Denver  is  a  fine  place  in  which  to  live. 
The  climate  in  summer  is  ideal,  and  it  is 
not  bad  in  winter.  The  officials  there 
take  their  time  in  writing  the  checks. 
Several  days  are  required  to  analyze  the 
\pay  roll  and  write  the  checks.  Then 
more  days  are  required  to  get  the  check 
back  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  un¬ 
til  the  pay  roll  reaches  the  regional  of¬ 
fice,  apd  there  is  time  to  check  the  pay 
roll  arid  write  the  checks  and  send  them 
back,  th'e^check  will  be  delayed.  All  the 
necessary  \work  cannot  be  done  in  a 
day.  \ 

A  W.  P.  A.  worker  can  get  his  check 
now  in  a  day  Or  half  a  day  in  the  State 
capital.  Three  &^ys  pass,  a  week  passes, 
2  weeks  pass,  3  weeks  pass,  and  the  checks 
are  not  delivered.  ^£ho  is  responsible  for 
the  delay?  Three  hundred  and  fifteen 
Members  of  the  House  could  hold  up  their 
hands  and  say,  “I  am  not  responsible.  I 
did  not  vote  ta  regionalize  the  W.  P.  A. 
offices.”  They  would  be  telling  the  truth. 
They  were  not  present  awhileago.  They 
did  not  vote  for  it,  and  they  could  tell 
their  constituents,  “I  am  not  responsible 
for  it/  We  are  told  that  119  Members 
voted,  but  there  was  no  record  vote.  \ 

At  one  time  I  served  in  the  House  pf 
Representatives.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
.resentatives  there  is  a  club  called  the 
Demagogues’  Club.  I  do  not  recall  being 
a  member  of  it.  It  was  a  long  time  ago. 
There  are  several  Senators  present  who 
formerly  served  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  They  may  have  been  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  famous  organization  known  as 
the  Demagogues’  Club  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  Member  of  the  House 
feels  no  compunction  about  saying  to  his 
constituents,  “I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  situation.”  Unless  his  opponent  can 
point  to  the  Congressional  Record  and 
show  his  name  in  black  and  white,  he  can 
get  away  with  it.  The  situation  is  that 
there  has  been  no  record  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  ques¬ 
tion;  and  if  the  appropriation  is  reduced 
and  some  of  the  offices  are  abolished,  not 
a  single  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  can  be  held  accountable.  They 
can  all  say,  “I  did  not  do  it.  It  must  have 
been  your  Senator.” 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  The  Senator  has  referred 
to  a  possible  delay  in  the  issuance  of 


checks.  Is  that  conclusion  based  upon 
past  experience?  Upon  what  does  the 
Senator  base  his  conclusion? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Even  in 
the  States  delays  occur;  and  if  a  delay 
of  a  day  or  two  occurs  in  the  States,  it  is 
natural  that  several  more  days’  delay 
should  occur  if  the  pay  rolls  had  to  be 
sent  from  the  State  capital  to  some  re¬ 
gional  office  and  there  be  examined  be¬ 
fore  checks  could  be  written  and  sent 
back.  There  is  bound  to  be  greater  delay. 
Complaints  now  come  in  from  W.  P.  A. 
workers  that  they  cannot  get  their 
checks.  They  say,  “I  should  have  been 
paid  Saturday.  Here  it  is  Sunday,  Mon¬ 
day,  or  Tuesday,  and  I  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  my  check.” 

Should  this  provision  remain  in  the 
bill,  W.  f.  A.  workers  who  have  checks 
due  them  will  go  hungry  because  they 
cannot  get  their  checks.  I  do  not  want 
to  hold  up  this  matter.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  so.  But  I  do  think  we  should 
have  a  record  vote.  No  W.  P.  A.  worker 
will  find  me  on  record  in  such  a  way  that 
he  can  criticize  me  for  a  delay  of  a  week, 
10  days,  2  weeks,  or  3  weeks  in  receiving 
his  check.  All  I  ask  is  a  vote.  I  care 
not  how  Senators  vote.  I  care,  but  no¬ 
body  will  tell  them  how  to  vote — I  hope. 
It  would  not  be  safe  for  anyone  to  do  so. 
All  I  ask  is  a  record  vote,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  on 
numerous  other  occasions  when  the  joint 
resolution  making  appropriations  for  the 
W.  P.  A.  has  been  under  consideration. 
I  wish  to  be  very  circumspect  in  what  I 
say,  for  I  realize  that  under  the  rules  a 
Senator  may  not  criticize  the  conduct  of 
Members  of  the  body  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol.  But  I  think  I  am  well  within 
the  rules  when  I  say  that  it  cannot  be 
any  coincidence  that  each  year  the  joint 
resolution  carrying  appropriations  for 
1,000,000  or  2,000,000  people  who  depend 
upon  the  money  thus  appropriated  for 
their  very  existence  comes  to  the  Senate 
so  close  to  the  dead  line  of  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  that  the  Senate  conferees 
find  themselves  in  such  a  position  that 
they  are  forced  either  to  accept  the  point 
of  view  of  the  House  conferees  or  accept 
the  responsibility  for  delay  in  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  program  upon  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  this  country  are  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  very  bread  and  butter. 

I  realise  that  it  does  not  do  much 
good  to  protest  that  situation,  since 
under  the  Constitution  the  body  at  this 
end  of  the  Capitol  does  not  have  con¬ 
trol  over  the  '-period  of  time  during 
which  it  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  appropriation  bills.  But  I  do 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  manner  in 
which  such  measures  are  handled  has 
the  effect  of  depriving  the  Senate  of  its 
coordinate  position  with'vthe  branch  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitt^. 

I  wish  that  this  issue  ha;d  arisen  on 
a  question  which  I  considered  more  vital 
than  the  amendment  now  unde*  consid¬ 
eration,  although  I  voted  for  the  Amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  in  the  Senate.  I  voted  for  it  after 
I  had  read  all  the  testimony  before  the 
House  committee  and  before  the  Senate 
committee. 
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With  all  due  deference,  I  do  not  agree 
that  the  issue  is  the  amount  of  money 
involved  in  maintaining  the  offices.  I 
think  any  person  reading  the  testimony 
of  all  the  agencies  involved  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  House  and  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  mere  dollars 
and  cents,  and  abolishing  a  few  jobs  for 
those  on  the  pay  roll. 

I  think  one  cannot  escape  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
operation  will  be  impaired  if  regional 
offices  are  created  for  accounting  and 
fiscal  purposes.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  suggested,  every  Senator 
who  is  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  in  his  own  State  knows  that 
there  are  bound  to  be  delays.  Do  not 
forget,  Mr.  President,  that  delays  in  the 
issuance  of  checks  to  the  people  on 
W.  P.  A.  mean  the  difference  between 
the  family  having  a  subsistence  diet  and 
going  hungry.  When  we  appropriate 
$875,000,000,  are  we  to  quibble  over  the 
amount  necessary  in  order  that  the 
checks  may  go  quickly  to  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  them  for  food  and  shel¬ 
ter  for  their  families? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  several  years  ago  we  had  the 
same  fight. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Yes.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  led  the  fight. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  We  won  that  fight. 
I  wish  we  could  win  it  again.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  but  it  looks  as  though  it 
is  a  question  whether  we  shall  get  the 
W.  P.  A.  bill,  which  is  so  necessary  to  so 
many  people,  or  whether  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  For  that  reason,  I  think  there 
should  be  a  record  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  in  the  interest  of  what  is  best  for 
all  our  people.  If  we  were  not  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  I  should  certainly 
join  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
other  Senators  who  have  made  the  fight 
in  again  making  the  fight.  However,  I 
think  such  action  would  only  mean  delay 
because  we  shall  probably  abolish  the 
regional  offices  before  we  are  through.  , 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  happen  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
in  his  conclusion,  but  I  recognize  that 
in  making  that  statement  the  Senator 
has  stated  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
best  thing  to  do.  I  say  again  that  I 
am  sorry  the  issue  has  arisen  on  this 
particular  item  because  I  know  it  is  easy 
to  say,  “The  Senate  was  interested  in 
maintaining  a  few  jobs  on  the  pay  roll.” 
I  say  again,  as  I  have  said  each  year  for 
the  past  5  years,  that  unless  the  Senate 
is  prepared  to  make  a  last-ditch  fight 
for  its  position  it  might  as  well  abandon 
its  legislative  functions,  insofar  as  the 
W.  P.  A.  is  concerned. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  sound 
from  the  standpoint  of  theory  and  of 
administrative  practice.  Believing  that 
it  would  help  to  maintain  efficiency  in 
getting  checks  to  the  people  who  are 
involved,  and  for  the  additional  reason 
that  I  want  to  register  my  protest  against 
the  Senate  being  put  “behind  the  eight- 


ball,”  so  to  speak,  every  time  with  respect 
to  W.  P.  A.,  I  intend  to  vote  to  reject  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendments  numbered 
7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  demanded  and  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  a  general  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Chandler],  Not  being  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  transfer,  I  withhold  my  vote.  If 
permitted  to  vote,  I  should  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Holman].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Lee],  and  will  vote.  I  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  FULL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  are  absent  from  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bailey],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Bilbo],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bulow],  the  Senators  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Glass],  the 
Senators  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway 
and  Mr.  Spencer],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Chandler],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Downey],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Gerry], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Lee],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCarran],  the  Senators  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray  and  Mr. 
Wheeler],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Rosier],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Tru¬ 
man],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Wallgren],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  desire  to  announce 
the  following  general  pairs: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aus¬ 
tin]  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Bailey]; 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Ball]  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bankhead]  ; 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Brooks] 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Walsh]  ; 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes]  ; 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Tobey]  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Truman]; 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg]  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Smathers]; 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Thomas] 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Bilbo]; 


The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wil4 
lis]  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass]  ; 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reed] 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas'  [Mrs. 
Caraway]  ; 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Shipstead]  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  ;  and 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Hayden], 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 


nays  24,  as 

follows: 

YEAS— 27 

Adams 

Danaher 

Overton 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Pepper 

Barbour 

Green 

Radcliffe 

Brewster 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Bridges 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Utah 

Burton 

McKellar 

Tunnell 

Butler 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Byrnes 

Maloney 

White 

Capper 

Nye 

NAYS— 24 

Wiley 

Andrews 

Guffey 

McFarland 

Bone 

Gurney 

Mead 

Brown 

Hatch 

Murdock 

Bunker 

Herring 

O’Mahoney 

Chavez 

Hill 

Reynolds 

Clark,  Mo. 

Kilgore 

Schwartz 

Connally 

La  Follette 

Stewart 

Eastland 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Okla. 

NOT  VOTING — 44 

Austin 

Gerry 

Smathers 

Bailey 

Ball 

Gillette 

Smith 

Glass 

Spencer 

Bankhead 

Hayden 

Taft 

Barkley 

Holman 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Bilbo 

Hughes 

Tobey 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Truman 

Bulow 

Langer 

Tydings 

Byrd 

Lee 

Vandenberg 

Caraway 

McCarran 

Wagner 

Chandler 

Murray 

Wallgren 

Clark,  Idaho 

Norris 

Walsh 

Davis 

Reed 

Wheeler 

Downey 

Rosier 

Willis 

George 

Shipstead 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  to  recede 
from  Senate  amendments  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and 
to.  ..  . 


LIFE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  COMMODITY 

CREDIT  CORPORATION— CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  the  present  conference  report  on  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bill,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICS  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read. 

The  report  was  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4972)  to  extend  the  life  and  increase  the 
credit  resources  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Plouse  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  2  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec  4.  (a)  Whenever  during  the  exist¬ 
ing  emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  it  necessary  to  encourage  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  production  of  any  non-basic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity,  he  shall  make  public 
announcement  thereof  and  he  shall  so  use 
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the  funds  made  available  under  section  3 
of  this  Act  or  otherwise  made  available 
to  him  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  through  a  commodity  loan,  pur¬ 
chase,  or  other  operation,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  total  funds  available  for  such 
purpose  for  all  commodities,  so  as  to  sup¬ 
port  a  price  for  the  producers  of  any  such 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  such  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  of  not  less  than  85 
per  centum  of  the  parity  or  comparable 
price  therefor.  The  comparable  price  for 
any  such  commodity  shall  be  determined 
and  used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  if  the  production  or  con¬ 
sumption  of  such  commodity  has  so  changed 
in  extent  or  character  since  the  base  period 
as'  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity 
prices  for  basic  commodities.  Any  such 
commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  opera¬ 
tion  which  is  undertaken  shall  be  continued 
uncil  the  Secretary  has  given  sufficient  pub¬ 
lic  announcement  to  permit  the  producers 
of  such  commodity  to  make  readjustment 
in  the  production  of  the  commodity.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  commodities 
other  than  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
rice  shall  be  deemed  to  be  non-basic  com¬ 
modities. 

“(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  lending  and  pur¬ 
chase  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (other  than  these  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a) )  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to 
bring  the  price  and  income  of  the  producers 
of  r.on-basic  commodities  not  covered  by  any 
such  public  announcement  to  a  fair  parity 
relationship  with  other  commodities  to  the 
extent  that  funds  for  such  operations  are 
available  after  taking  into  account  the  op¬ 
erations  with  respect  to  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  and  the  commodities  listed  in  any 
such  public  announcement  and  the  ability 
of  producers  to  bring  supplies  into  line  with 
demand.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Prentiss  M.  Brown, 

Clyde  L.  Herring, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Clyde  Williams, 

Brent  Spence, 

Thomas  F.  Ford, 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Fred  L.  Crawford, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  recall  that  we  passed  this  bill  on 
Saturday.  In  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
House  there  were  two  provisions  which 
were  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
Senate.  On  the  larger  issue  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Corporation  there  was 
no  particular  difference  of  opinion  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  the  expiration  date. 

As  to  the  additional  amount  of  money, 
there  was  no  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark]  moved  to 
amend  the  bill  by  having  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  existence  limited  to  2  years,  that  is, 
to  1S43  instead  of  1946.  Upon  that  prop¬ 
osition  the  House  conferees  receded,  and 
acceded  to  the  desires  expressed  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  other  issue  was  contained  in  what 
was  known  as  section  4.  It  was  felt  by 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  that  while  there  was  much  merit 
in  the  provisions  of  section  4,  it  was  not 


well  drafted,  and  that  possibly  it  was  not 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and  the  Senate  committee 
struck  section  4  from  the  bill. 

We  found  upon  conference  with  the 
conferees  upon  the  part  of  the  House  that 
they  were  very  much  interested  in  having 
section  4  remain  in  the  bill  as  a  direction 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  After  I 
had  ascertained  the  attitude  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  I  discussed  the  matter 
with  several  Members  of  the  Senate,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  from  the  farm  sections, 
and  found  that  they  were  very  much 
interested  in  having  a  proper  substitute 
for  section  4  retained  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so. 

I  also  found  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  were  anxious  that  some¬ 
thing  along  the  line  of  section  4  be  re¬ 
tained.  That  was  true  also  of  the  farm 
organizations.  Therefore,  when  we  went 
into  conference  we  decided  to  try  to 
rewrite  section  4,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  done. 

Briefly,  section  4  directs  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  encourage  the  production  of  such 
agricultural  commodities  as  he  deems  to 
be  necessary  in  the  present  emergency, 
having  reference,  of  course,  to  the  de¬ 
fense  program.  It  requires  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  support  the  prices  of  such  com¬ 
modities  so  that  they  shall  not  fall 
below  85  percent  of  parity. 

There  was  considerable  discussion 
among  us  as  to  whether  that  should  be 
an  authorization  or  a  direction.  At  first 
the  Senate  conferees  tried  to  persuade 
the  Blouse  Members  to  accept  language 
which  would  leave  the  situation  so  that 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  do 
these  things,  but  would  not  necessarily 
be  required  to  do  them.  We  submitted 
such  a  proposition  to  the  House  con¬ 
ferees.  After  considerable  deliberation 
upon  their  part,  they  rejected  that  pro¬ 
posal.  We  then — particularly  the  ma¬ 
jority  Members  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees — decided  that  inasmuch  as  the 
time  when  action  was  necessary  was 
near  at  hand,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  think  the  issue  par¬ 
ticularly  important,  we  would  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  the  House  conferees  in 
that  respect,  in  order  to  pass  this  bill 
today,  if  possible. 

I  think  there  is  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bills.  The  president  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inti¬ 
mated  that  it  was  much  more  than 
likely — in  fact,  entirely  probable — that 
loans  would  be  made  and  operations  car¬ 
ried  on  to  support  the  price;  but  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  Senate  conferees  seemed  to 
agree  that  there  should  be  an  explicit 
statutory  direction  to  the  Secretary,  and 
I  may  say  that  the  Secretary  in  a  let¬ 
ter  he  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit¬ 
tee,  requested  that  that  direction  be 
given  to  him.  We  acceded  to  the  wishes 
of  the  House  conferees  in  that  respect, 
and  section  4,  as  rewritten,  contains  a 
direction  to  the  Secretary  to  support 
these  prices  by  loans,  purchases,  and 
otherwise. 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Is  there  a  print  of  the 
section  as  it  has  been  rewritten? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  have  here  a  typewrit¬ 
ten  copy  which  I  can  let  the  Senator  have. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
to  me,  and  for  the  benefit  of  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  wherein  the  new  pro¬ 
visions  differ  from  section  4  as  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  there  is  no  essential  dif¬ 
ference  in  principle  between  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  4  as  originally  contained 
in  the  House  bill  and  section  4  as  rewrit¬ 
ten.  We  think  we  have  done  a  better  job. 
We  think  we  have  made  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  Congress  more  clear  by  re¬ 
writing  section  4.  There  was  some  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  counsel  for  the  Secretary, 
who  were  present,  and  among  lawyers  on 
the  committee,  as  to  the  meaning  rf 
the  language  in  lines  20  to  25  of  page  2, 
and  lines  1  to  4  of  page  3.  It  was  felt 
that  we  had  clarified  that  language — 
if  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  bill 
he  will,  I  think,  get  my  point — so  that 
there  could  be  no  confusion  regarding  the 
priority  of  aid  that  is  to  be  given. 

I  mean  by  that  statement  that  the 
first  aid  to  be  given  is,  under  existing 
law,  to  basic  commodities.  The  second 
aid  to  be  given  is  to  the  commodities  the 
production  of  which,  as  announced  in  a 
proclamation  of  the  Secretary,  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  emergency.  The  third  class 
is  other  nonbasic  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  which  do  not  come  into  the  picture 
and  receive  aid  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  unless  the  funds,  for  the  other 
two  purposes,  have  not  been  exhausted. 
That  was  not  entirely  clear  in  section  4 
as  it  passed  the  House  and  as  it  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Senate.  We  think  we  have 
made  that  proposition  entirely  clear  in 
section  4  as  it  came  out  of  conference. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  I  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  it  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Senate,  it  is  the  Senator’s  contention 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  say  what  are  essen¬ 
tial  but  nonbasic  commodities  in  cate¬ 
gory  No.  2. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Commodities  essential 
to  the  defense  program. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  other  words,  the  basic 
commodities  are  already  taken  care  of  by 
existing  law,  wherein  the  Congress  has 
said  that  we  shall  give  85  percent  of  parity 
in  the  nature  of  a  loan  on  certain  basic 
commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  next  category  deals 
with  nonbasic  commodities,  as  I  under¬ 
stand;  and  such  nonbasic  commodities, 
whatever  they  are,  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BROWN.  They  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  brought  into  the  general  scheme  of 
price  maintenance  if  the  funds  for  the 
other  two  classifications  have  not  been 
exhausted. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  What  I  am  trying  to  de¬ 
termine  in  my  own  mind  is,  What  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  second  classification?  I 
understand  what  is  included  in  the  basic 
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law  at  the  present  time  so  far  as  basic 
commodities  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BROWN.  There  are  five  basic 
commodities. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Very  well.  What  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  second  classification? 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  the  second  classifi¬ 
cation  are  the  agricultural  products  the 
expansion  of  whose  production  the  Secre¬ 
tary  deems  it  necessary  to  encourage. 
That  is  the  second  class. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  discretionary 
with  him. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  In  other  words,  we  leave 
it  to  him  to  say  what  are  the  nonbasic 
commodities  to  which  he  will  apply  the 
money  after  the  85-percent  parity  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  correct.  I  may 
say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  sufficient 
funds  are  provided  to  take  care  of  the 
commodities  the  production  of  which  the 
Secretary  may  desire  to  encourage. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Then,  after  the  second 
class  is  exhausted — in  other  words,  if  he 
has  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to 
bring  the  second  class  of  nonbasic  com¬ 
modities  up  to  85  percent  of  parity — if 
there  is  any  money  left  he  may  apply  it 
upon  further  nonbasic  commodities? 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  the  situation  of  the 
other  commodities  is  such  that  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  start  his  operations  by 
way  of  purchases  and  credits  to  bring 
them  up  to  85  percent  of  parity,  or  com¬ 
parative  prices — there  are  no  parity 
prices  on  those  particular  commodities — 
he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  frankly  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  cannot  see  why  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  between  the  last  two 
classes.  They  are  all  nonbasic  com¬ 
modities,  and  I  cannot  see  the  reason 
for  the  distinction. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  it  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  the  Secretary  would 
find  that,  say,  10  particular  commodi¬ 
ties  were  not  being  produced  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts  to  take  care  of  our  needs. 
Then  if,  through  a  fortunate  declara¬ 
tion  of  peace,  the  price  should  decline, 
it  seems  that  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  a  Government  guaranty  that  the 
producers  will  not  lose;  and  as  to  the 
class  of  commodities  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  encouraged  by  his  announce¬ 
ment  there  is  for  their  protection  a 
greater  moral  obligation,  which  we  rec¬ 
ognize  by  this  proposed  statute,  as  a  legal 
obligation.  We  do  not  feel  that  the 
commodities  which  he  has  not  encour¬ 
aged  are  in  the  same  category,  or  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  protection;  but  if 
there  are  funds  left  after  the  other  two 
classes  have  been  taken  care  of,  it  was 
felt  that  they  ought  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  parity  in  that 
classification. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  last  explanation.  I  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  force  of  his  argument,  and 
can  see  the  reason  for  the  change,  and 
I  am  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  certain  non¬ 
basic  commodities,  the  producers  of  such 
nonbasic  commodities  ought  to  have 
some  assurance  by  the  Government  that 


they  will  be  taken  care  of  in  this  emer¬ 
gency,  the  same  as  the  man  who  is  get¬ 
ting  85  percent  of  parity  under  the  basic 
law  at  the  present  time.  If  I  may  say 
one  thing  further — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
on  this  point — I  believe  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  at  the  present  time, 
without  this  legislation,  perhaps  would 
have  power  to  do  the  thing  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  him  authority  to  do;  but  he  would 
like  to  have  a  declaration  of  policy,  and 
to  have  the  law  laid  down  in  this  way, 
so  that  the  producers  of  such  nonbasic 
commodities  will  have  some  assurance 
that  they  are  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
event  they  produce  a  larger  crop.  Am 
I  correct  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  Senator 
very  well  expresses  the  thought  that  is 
set  forth  in  the  letter  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner],  the  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  only  reason  I  men¬ 
tioned  it  is  that  in  passing  over  this  mat¬ 
ter  the  other  day,  as  the  result  of  the 
slight  consideration  given  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  bill  because  of  lack  of  time, 
I  obtained  a  notion  from  the  debates  that 
we  were  delegating  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  power  which  a  number  of 
Senators  did  not  believe  was  necessary; 
in  other  words,  that  we  were  giving  him 
more  power.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  he  has  the  power  at  the  present 
time  without  this  measure,  but  he  desires 
to  have  a  declaration  of  policy  as  laid 
down  in  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  last  draft  of  section  4  as  reported  by 
the  conference  committee  which  makes 
it  mandatory  on  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  sustain  commodities  at  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  other  than  commodities 
embraced  in  the  original  parity  law  the 
five  basic  commodities,  and  those  which 
are  deemed  to  be  essential  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  which  he  proclaims 
in  order  to  encourage  production? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes.  In  subsection  (b) 
language  essentially  similar  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  lines  4  to  10  on  page  3  is  found. 
I  will  read  it.  The  Senator  will  under¬ 
stand  that  we  are  talking,  now,  not  about 
basic  commodities - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Not  about  commodities 
which  are  in  the  Secretary’s  proclama¬ 
tion,  commodities  which  he  desires  to 
encourage,  but  other  commodities.  I 
read: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  lending  and  purchase 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsection 

(a ) )  — 

Subsection  (a)  relates  to  the  an¬ 
nounced  commodities.  Under  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  there  was  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  proclamation  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  along  that  line.  We  wrote  into  the 
bill  a  provision  requiring  that  he  pro¬ 
claim  the  particular  commodities  which 
he  desired  to  encourage. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  lending  and  purchase 


operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a) )  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the 
price  and  income  of  the  producers  of  nonbasic 
commodities  not  covered  by  any  such  public 
announcement — 

There  are  two  classes,  those  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  public  announcement,  and  basic 
commodities,  which  are  provided  for 
under  existing  law — 

to  a  fair  parity  relationship  with  other  com¬ 
modities  to  the  extent  that  funds  for  such 
operations  are  available  after  taking  into 
account  the  operations  with  respect  to  the 
basic  commodities  and  the  commodities 
listed  in  any  such  public  announcement  and 
the  ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies  into 
line  with  demand. 

Is  that  clear  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  entirely  clear.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator,  the  only  limitation  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  Secretary  to  maintain  com¬ 
modities  at  85  percent  of  parity  is  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  made  available 
by  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  No. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  bill  establishes 
an  order  of  priority,  first,  in  five  basic 
commodities — wheat,  corn,  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  rice — vJhich  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  all  the  agricultural  acts.  Sec¬ 
ond,  those  commodities  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  encourages  on  the  ground  that  their 
production  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then,  if  any  funds 
are  left  over,  it  is  made  mandatory  on 
him  to  support  the  price  of  any  other 
commodity  that  is  produced. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  it  is  within  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  producers  to  bring  supply  into  line 
with  demand. 

I  take  it  to  mean  that  he  will  survey 
the  general  situation.  If  he  should  find 
that  there  is  such  a  tremendous  surplus 
of  nonbasic  commodities  and  nonpro- 
claimed  commodities  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  within  reasonable  limits,  to 
bring  their  prices  in  line  with  parity,  he 
should  not  attempt  to  do  it.  That  limi¬ 
tation  is  written  in. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  hoped  that  was 
what  the  amendment  provided. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  the  ability  of  the 
producer  to  bring  supply  closer  to  de¬ 
mand  exists,  then  it  will  be  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  duty  to  assist,  by  his  lending  and 
purchasing  operations,  to  bring  prices 
into  line. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  before  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  basic  commodities  are  per¬ 
mitted  any  advantage  under  the  85-per¬ 
cent-loan  provision,  they  are  required  to 
make  drastic  reductions  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  For  instance,  if  a 
wheat  farmer  produces  any  wheat  on 
lands  which  are  in  excess  of  his  allotment, 
he  must  pay  a  penalty  of  49  cents  a  bushel 
before  he  can  market  it.  It  would  seem 
that  the  producers  of  nonbasic  com¬ 
modities  would  be  given  an  advantage 
over  the  producers  of  other  commodities, 
in  that  there  is  no  limit  in  this  language 
on  the  amount  they  could  produce,  as  the 
Secretary  is  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  payment,  within  the  limits  of  the 
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funds  made  available  in  the  act,  to  bring 
their  income  up  to  85  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Looking  at  the  bill  from 
the  standpoint  of  really  conservative  fi¬ 
nancing,  we  felt  that  basic  commodities 
were  No.  1,  that  the  proclaimed  com¬ 
modities  were  No.  2,  and  that  then,  if 
funds  were  available,  or  it  was  possible, 
giving  general  consideration  to  supply 
and  demand,  to  bring  other  agricultural 
products  close  to  parity,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  to  do  so.  It  is  made 
clear  in  the  declaration  of  policy  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  Congress  and  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  he  shall  endeavor  to  do 
this.  With  respect  to  basic  commodities, 
he  shall  do  it.  With  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
claimed  commodities,  he  shall  do  it. 
Then  we  go  on  with  subsection  (b) ,  and 
say  that  it  is  the  hope  and  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  he  shall  do  the  same 
for  the  third  class  of  commodities,  if 
funds  are  available,  and  if  general  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  rea¬ 
sonably  possible  to  do  so.  That  is  my 
interpretation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Secretary  cer¬ 
tainly  should  have  some  discretion  with 
respect  to  commodities  in  the  third  cate¬ 
gory,  because  otherwise  farmers  might 
produce  without  restraint,  and  accumu¬ 
late  huge  surpluses,  and  have  available 
tremendous  quantities  of  products  which 
had  not  been  encouraged,  or  which  had 
not  been  catalogued  as  basic  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  the  exact  limita¬ 
tion  which  I  believe  in,  and  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  in  charg-  of  the  bill,  I  say  as  a  matter 
of  interpretation  that  it  is  the  view  I  have 
as  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  last 
clause  in  the  section,  that  is,  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey  of  economic  conditions  should 
be  made,  and  if  it  is  reasonably  possible, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  available,  to 
bring  about  this  parity  arrangement,  it 
should  be  done;  otherwise,  not. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  I  favor  full 
parity  for  the  producers  of  every  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity,  but  I  realize  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  parity  without  some 
power  being  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  some  other  administrative 
agency  to  balance  in  some  wise  produc¬ 
tion  with  consumption. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  have  written  that  limita¬ 
tion  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  the  construction 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  places 
on  the  language,  I  am  content. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  indulge  me  one  more  question? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Following  the  thought 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
does  the  Senator  say  that  as  to  pro¬ 
claimed  commodities,  or  commodities  in 
category  number  2,  it  is  mandatory  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  see  that 
such  commodities  reach  85  percent  of 
parity  after  the  basic  commodities  under 
existing  law  are  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Then,  if  any  funds  are 
left,  they  automatically  go  into  the  third 
category,  providing  demand  is  sufficient 
for  the  money  to  be  spent  in  that  cate¬ 
gory? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  the  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  that  respect. 

LXXXVII— 363 


Mr.  President,  on  Saturday  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  asked  me  to  obtain  certain 
statistics  as  to  the  operations  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which  I 
have  obtained.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  also  asked  me  to  secure  figures  as 
to  the  losses  which  have  occurred  in  re¬ 
spect  of  particular  commodities.  Such  a 
letter  has  been  prepared  by  the  president 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Mr.  Hutson,  and  I  ask  that  the  letter  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  June  27,  1941. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner, 

Chairman,  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wagner:  A  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  views  of  this  Department  on 
section  4  of  H.  R.  4972,  which  is  now  before 
your  committee. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  com¬ 
plete  accord  with  the  necessity  for  taking 
steps  that  are  designed  to  protect  farmers 
who  have,  as  a  result  of  encouragement  by 
the  Department,  increased  their  production 
of  those  agricultural  commodities  that  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  present  emergency  sit¬ 
uation.  I  feel  quite  strongly  that  protection 
should  be  provided  not  only  for  the  emergency 
period  but  for  the  period  of  subsequent  ad¬ 
justment  as  well. 

As  you  know,  programs  have  been  put  into 
effect  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
secure  greater  supplies  of  several  commodi¬ 
ties,  since  the  indicated  production  was  not 
sufficient  to  fill  domestic  requirements  and 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  resisting  aggression.  At  the  same 
time  that  farmers  were  encouraged  to  in¬ 
crease  their  production  of  such  commodities, 
an  announcement  was  made  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  make  sufficient  purchases  of 
those  commodities  to  support  prices  in  line 
with  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion.  As  you  know,  the  funds  currently 
available  have  been  sufficient  to  maintain 
prices  of  those  commodities  at  85  percent  of 
parity  or  better,  ever  since  the  program  was 
undertaken. 

For  the  present,  the  funds  now  available 
and  those  under  consideration  by  Congress 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  seem  adequate  to 
enable  the  Department  to  continue  this  price 
policy  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  written 
into  legislation.  If  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  should  change  materially,  however,  addi¬ 
tional  funds  would,  of  course,  be  required  in 
order  to  maintain  this  price  policy  for  the 
nonbasic  crops,  the  production  of  which  is 
being  expanded  at  the  instance  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  just  as  the  additional  funds  to  be 
made  available  by  this  bill  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  now  required  to  sup¬ 
port  farm  prices  for  the  basic  crops  at  85 
percent  of  parity. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  section  4  does 
not  require  each  individual  purchase  or  other 
1  operation  to  be  made  at  not  less  than  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  price,  but  that  operations  shall 
be  so  conducted  as  to  support  prices  for 
farmers  at  averages  of  not  less  than  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

I  endorse  the  proposed  legislation  and  I  am 
in  hearty  agreement  with  this  legislative  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  principle  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  American  farmer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Claude  R.  Wickard, 

Secretary. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

Washington. 

Hon.  Prentiss  Brown, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Brown:  Pursuant  to  your 
verbal  request,  losses  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  its  organization  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1933.  to  the  time  of  the  latest  an¬ 
nual  appraisal,  March  31,  1941,  aggregated 
approximately  $172,000,000  on  loans  and  pur¬ 
chases  made  approximating  $2,100,000,000. 
These  losses  are  estimated  by  crops  roughly 


as  follows: 

Corn _  $82,400,000 

Cotton _  57,  000, 000 

Wheat _  13,  400,  000 

Tobacco _  2, 200,  000 

Turpentine  and  rosin _  7,  000,  000 

Other  crops _  1,  500,  000 

Operating  expenses _  8,  500,  000 


Total _  172,  000,  000 


The  item  "Operating  expenses”  is  the  net 
deficit  obtained  by  subtracting  from  interest 
and  other  income  of  the  Corporation,  the 
total  amount  of  payments  other  than  loans, 
purchases,  and  carrying  charges. 

Our  studies  show  that  these  losses  would 
have  been  about  $20,000,000  less  had  the  ap¬ 
praisal  been  made  April  30,  1941.  Since  price 
levels  have  continued  to  rise  for  the  com¬ 
modities  owned  by  and  pledged  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  an  even  greater  decrease  in  losses 
would  be  obtained  from  an  appraisal  made 
as  of  today  according  to  the  existing  formula. 
The  appraisal  formula  proposed  in  H.  R.  4972, 
however,  would  have  increased  the  loss  as  of 
last  March  31  by  approximately  $70,000,000. 

The  Corporation  does  not  anticipate  a  need 
for  issuing  debentures  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  authorized  borrowing  power  in  conduct¬ 
ing  its  1941  loan  and  purchase  programs. 
This  borrowing  power  of  $2,650,000,009  which, 
with  its  capital  of  $100,000,000  would  give  the 
Corporation  total  resources  of  $2,750,000,000, 
will  be  used  in  part  to  guarantee,  to  banks 
and  other  private  lending  agencies,  loans 
made  by  them  to  farmers  cooperating  in  the 
farm  programs.  To  the  extent  that  loans  are 
carried  by  the  banks  until  repayment  by 
farmers,  debentures  need  not  be  issued  by 
the  Corporation.  Consequently,  the  deben¬ 
tures  outstanding  at  any  one  time  will  be 
less  than  $2,650,000,000.  However,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  Corporation's  resources  must 
be  large  enough  to  cover  the  maximum 
amount  of  notes  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  including  those  held  by  banks. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  Hutson, 

President. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar]  also  requested  a  statement  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pres¬ 
ident,  through  me,  of  the  policy  which 
the  Corporation  is  following  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  cotton  loans.  I  also  have  that 
information  and  ask  that  it  be  included 
in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture, 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  29,  1941. 
Hon.  Prentiss  M.  Brown, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Brown:  You  have  requested 
a  statement  concerning  the  changes  with 
respect  to  the  handling  of  producers’  notes 
contemplated  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  1941  cotton  loan  program. 

Two  changes  in  the  procedure  for  handling 
cotton  producers’  notes' are  planned  for  the 
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1941  loan  program.  First,  a  more  uniform 
method  of  providing  facilities  for  completing 
loan  documents  for  farmers  is  planned.  In 
the  1940  loan  program  no  specific  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  completion  of  loan  doc¬ 
uments  for  farmers,  although  it  was  expected 
that  lending  agencies  and  warehousemen 
would  perform  this  service.  Even  though  the 
charges  allowed  warehousemen  and  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  allowed  lending  agencies  were  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  work,  in  many 
instances  other  parties  completed  the  loan 
documents  and  assessed  additional  charges 
against  farmers.  Provision  will  be  made  in 
the  1941  loan  program  for  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  committees  to  appoint 
agencies  to  complete  loan  documents  for 
farmers  at  an  agreed  fee.  The  interest  rate 
and  warehouse  charges  will  be  adjusted  so 
that  farmers  will  not  be  forced  to  pay  two 
fees  for  the  same  service.  Several  agencies 
in  each  county  may  be  appointed  by  the 
county  committees  to  complete  loan  docu¬ 
ments. 

Second,  provision  will  be  made  in  the  1941 
cotton  loan  program  whereby  the  producers’ 
notes  will  come  into  the  possession  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  time  the 
loans  are  made.  In  past  loan  programs  banks 
or  others  lending  money  to  producers  have 
qualified  as  lending  agencies  by  completing 
a  contract  to  purchase  with  the  loan  agencies 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
acting  as  agents  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  notes  were  negotiable  and 
were  transferred  among  lending  agencies  by 
endorsement.  The  contract  to  purchase  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  tender  of  the  notes  to  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  30  days  prior  to  the 
maturity  date  of  the  note,  and  interest  was 
paid  to  the  tendering  lending  agency  to  the 
date  of  purchase  of  the  note  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

In  the  1941  cotton-loan  program  lending 
agencies  may  qualify  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  past  loan  programs.  However,  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  notes  will  not  be  transferable,  but 
will  be  tendered  to  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  by  the  lending  agency  advancing 
the  funds  to  the  farmer.  All  notes  will  be 
held  in  a  pool  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
acting  as  custodian  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  the  lending  agencies  tender¬ 
ing  the  notes  will  be  given  a  “certificate  of 
interest”  in  the  pool,  bearing  interest  at  an 
agreed  rate.  The  “certificate  of  interest”  will 
be  transferable  between  lending  agencies. 
Since  the  interest  in  the  pool  of  producers’ 
notes  may  be  transferred,  banks  or  others 
qualifying  as  lending  agencies  will  be  given 
the  same  opportunity  for  Investing  funds  in 
cotton  producers’  notes  as  in  past  loan  pro¬ 
grams.  This  change  in  handling  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers’  notes  will  enable  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  give  prompt  service  in  releas¬ 
ing  collateral  to  cotton  merchants  who  pur¬ 
chase  the  equity  of  producers.  This  will 
eliminate  the  serious  confusion  of  delays 
which  occurred  under  the  old  plan. 

A  committee  of  bankers,  appointed  by  the 
American  Bankers’  Association,  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  representatives  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  gave  unanimcus  approval 
to  this  plan. 

Although  the  plan  outlined  above  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  the  groups  indicated, 
it  is  still  in  the  discussion  stage  and  no 
definite  decision  has  been  reached  at  this 
time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  Hutson, 

President. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Unless  some  Senator 
desires  to  ask  me  something  further 
about  the  matter,  I  have  said  all  I  desire 
to  say. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Fresident,  as  the 
minority  conferee  in  attendance  most 
of  the  time  in  the  conference  on  the 


pending  bill,  I  have  a  few  thoughts  which 
I  feel  should  be  expressed  even  to  the 
15  Senators  who  are  now  present. 

On  Saturday  last,  for  the  first  time, 
the  pending  bill  came  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Un¬ 
like  the  situation  which  exists  in  re¬ 
spect  to  certain  other  measures  which 
expire  as  of  June  30,  1941,  and  thus 
terminate  agencies  and  the  operations 
thereof,  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Cred¬ 
it  Corporation  would  not  be  impaired  by 
reason  of  delay  on  this  particular  bill. 
It  is  true  that  there  could  not  be  new 
commitments,  nor  could  there  be  new 
offerings  of  loans  under  the  existing  law 
were  the  Corporation  to  die  tonight,  tut 
so  far  as  all  other  operations  are  con¬ 
cerned  they  could  and  would  continue 
even  though  we  postponed  action  on  this 
bill. 

A  fundamental  question  of  policy  was 
raised  by  this  section  4.  It  marks  so  com¬ 
plete  a  departure  from  anything  that  the 
Congress  has  ever  heretofore  assented 
to  in  reference  to  nonbasic  commodi¬ 
ties  that  it  is  fundamental. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  undertaking  in 
this  particular  measure  to  extend  a 
policy  beyond  that  type  of  crop  which  is 
susceptible  to  control  and  susceptible  to 
supervision  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  which  only  vi¬ 
cariously  has  any  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  farm  problem.  Far 
from  the  basic  question  of  policy  even 
being  determined  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  is  fa¬ 
miliar,  so  far  as  any  committee  can 
familiarize  itself,  with  questions  of  this 
nature,  the  question  comes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

What  did  we  do?  When  we  saw  what 
the  House  had  done  by  adding  section  4 
we  struck  section  4  from  the  bill.  The 
Senate  did  not  get  this  new  policy  from 
its  committee.  We  struck  it  out,  but  none 
the  less  were  willing  to  extend  the  au¬ 
thorized  borrowing  power  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  by  the  amount 
of  $1,250,000,000.  Under  section  3  of  the 
pending  bill  its  authority  is  now  extended 
to  $2,650,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Connally]  said  a  while  ago  as 
to  the  status  of  the  Senate  on  these  last- 
day  measures  is  certainly  apropos  in  this 
instance.  Why  should  the  Senate  on  the 
very  last  day  constantly  have  to  take 
something  the  House  has  chosen  to  write 
into  legislation  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
June  30  and  we  must  act;  we  must  do 
it  by  a  quarter  after  6  in  the  afternoon  or 
the  heavens  will  fall? 

We  are  confronted  now,  Mr.  President, 
with  a  basic  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Congress  and  an  opening  up  of  public 
funds  to  the  maintenance  of  a  price  struc¬ 
ture,  and  we  are  asked  to  do  it  on  30  or  40 
minutes  of  testimony  by  Mr.  Hutson,  the 
president  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  before  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  on  Saturday  last,  and 
that  is  all.  We  have  had  no  records 
presented  to  us,  we  have  had  no  repre¬ 
sentations  as  to  the  facts,  we  have  had 
|  no  idea  given  us  of  the  extent  of  the 


commitments.  We  do  not  know  what  it 
means  to  “bring  prices  into  line,”  as  is 
said.  We  do  not  know  how  controls,  if 
any,  are  to  be  expanded.  We  do  not 
know  what  supervision,  if  any,  is  to  be 
exacted. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  went  into  con¬ 
ference  this  morning,  the  House  conferees 
told  us  that  in  their  view  of  the  matter 
there  may  well  be  situations  v/hen  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  find,  un¬ 
der  our  defense  needs,  that  an  expansion 
of  production  in  a  given  crop  should  be 
had.  They  pointed  out  that  were  such  a 
demand  made  by  our  Government  upon 
the  farmer  it  would  be  inequitable  to  leave 
him  with  an  expanded  production  ratio 
and  not  support  the  price  which  would 
yield  him  a  fair  return,  for  the  bottom 
would  obviously  drop  out  of  the  market 
were  it  not  to  be  supported. 

That  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  perfectly 
ethical  and  perfectly  fair,  although  we 
of  the  conferees  knew  very  little  about 
the  intricacies  and  the  complexities  of 
this  farm  legislation,  that  in  an  effort 
to  get  what  the  House  conferees  said 
they  wanted,  I  drafted  and  submitted  a 
proposed  amendment,  and  I  might  say 
that  the  Senate  conferees  at  one  time 
were  in  favor  of  it.  I  will  read  it  so  that 
Senators  will  see  to  what  extent  we  tried 
fairly  to  meet  what  the  House  conferees 
said  they  were  trying  to  do: 

Whenever  during  the  emergency  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  •President  on  May  27,  1941, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  secure  adequate  supplies 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defense  to  en¬ 
courage  the  expansion  of  production  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  he  shall  make  public 
announcement  of  such  finding  and  shall 
specify  the  commodities  so  affected,  where¬ 
upon  the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  use 
the  funds  made  available  to  him  under  this 
act  or  otherwise  to  support  a  price  for  the 
producers  of  any  such  commodity  of  not  less 
than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  or,  as  to 
nonbasic  commodities,  the  equivalent  of  such 
price  computed  upon  a  basis  that  such  price 
shall  be  comparable  to  not  less  than  85 
percent  of  parity  prices  for  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  Such  price  shall  be  continued  as  to 
any  such  commodity  over  the  perioc  for 
which  the  Secretary  shall  specify  such  ex¬ 
panded  production  shall  be  required  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  commodities 
other  than  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
rice  shall  be  deemed  nonbasic  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  had  that  particular 
amendment  prevailed  we  would  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  situation  which  the 
House  conferees  said  was  the  basis  for 
their  program.  But  that  was  not  what 
they  really  wanted  at  all.  When  we  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  discussion  of  the  matter, 
there  was  not  even  a  question  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  the  pending  section  4.  What; 
they  really  wanted  was  subsection  (b). 
There  were  pronouncements  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  lose  all  the 
rest  of  the  bill  if  they  could  only  retain 
subsection  (b).  It,  then,  is  important, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  we  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  greater  length,  and  I  hope  with  a 
greater  understanding  than  we  have  been 
able  to  have  of  the  subject  up  to  now. 
Subsection  (b  is  as  follows: 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  lending  and  pur¬ 
chase  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (other  than  those  referred  to  in  sub¬ 
section  (a))  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to 
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bring  the  price  and  income  of  the  producers 
of  nonbasic  commodities  not  covered  by  any 
such  public  announcement  to  a  fair  parity 
relationship  with  other  commodities,  to  the 
extent  that  funds  for  such  operations  are 
available  after  taking  into  account  the  oper¬ 
ations  with  respect  to  the  basic  commodities 
and  the  commodities  listed  in  any  such  pub¬ 
lic  announcement,  and  the  ability  of  pro¬ 
ducers  to  bring  supplies  into  line  with  de¬ 
mand. 

Mr.  President,  immediately  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  prices  to  all  con¬ 
sumers,  whoever  they  may  be,  wherever 
they  buy,  of  all  nonbasis  commodities, 
not  specified  in  subsection  (a) .  Even 
when  we  passed  the  mandatory  parity 
act  extending  for  1  year  the  parity  pro¬ 
visions  on  basic  commodities,  prices  lifted 
15,  16,  and  17  percent  inside  of  2  weeks. 

Now  we  are  going  to  draw  upon  the 
Public  Treasury,  not  in  advance,  but 
after  a  surplus  shall  have  been  discovered, 
perhaps  next  fall,  perhaps  a  year  from 
next  fall.  Public  funds  are  to  be  used 
to  maintain  a  price  to  be  returned  to 
the  producers  who  have  overproduced  a 
nonbasic  commodity  in  any  given  agri¬ 
cultural  line;  to  maintain  whatever  price 
the  Secretary  determines  “shall  tend  to 
bring  that  price  into  line,”  whatever  that 
may  mean. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator,  as  well 
as  the  Senate,  knows  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  farm  problems. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  The  Senator  knows 
I  am  not,  surely. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  and  I 
agree  on  that  matter  with  respect  to 
each  other.  Fate  seems  to  have  placed 
us  as  representing  the  majority  and 
minority  views  on  this  question.  But  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  complain,  coming 
as  I  do  from  an  industrial  State,  as  well 
as  an  agricultural  State,  about  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  the  bill  seeks  to  set 
up  to  assure  a  reasonable  price  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  which  authorized  the 
building  of  many  ships  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  because  I  know, 
through  my  general  knowledge  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  expenditures,  that  we  are 
pretty  largely  on  a  cost-plus  basis  with 
respect  to  almost  everything  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buys,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  resist 
this  particular  proposal,  which  is  a  long 
way  from  cost-plus  to  the  farmer,  but 
is  merely  some  assurance  of  85  percent  of 
parity.  So,  upon  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  no  more  than 
fair  that  the  Government  should  go  at 
least  as  far  as  this  bill  goes,  when  we 
are  going  so  much  further  for  industry, 
particularly  with  reference  to  contracts 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  itself  and  builders  of  ships,  mak¬ 
ers  of  munitions,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  a  question.  Is  labor 
on  a  cost-plus  basis? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  general  situation 
with  respect  to  labor,  of  course,  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  cost-plus  contracts  which 
are  made  between  the  Government  and 
the  producers  of  goods  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  supplementary  to  it. 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  discussion  here  only  within 
the  last  10  or  15  minutes  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  stamp  plan.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  apparent  that  whatever  number 
of  millions  of  dollars  we  apportion  to  the 
stamp  plan  are  going  to  be  depreciated 
at  once  by  reason  of  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  commodities  the  users  of  the 
stamps  under  the  stamp  plan  will  be 
called  upon  to  buy  under  subsection  (b). 
For  instance,  this  morning  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  farm  agencies  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  pointed  out  that 
something  like  70  percent  of  the  prune 
market  of  the  prune  producers  of  the 
United  States  has  been  destroyed  as  the 
result  of  the  war  overseas.  Now  out  of 
public  funds  are  we  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  maintain  the  prune  market  for 
the  prune  producers? 

I  submit  that  we  have  gone  the  full 
length  we  should  go  in  maintaining  a 
parity  program  for  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties.  Those  commodities  are  supported. 
They  are  possessed  of  a  claim  upon  the 
Public  Treasury  and  the  public  funds. 

When  Mr.  Milo  Perkins — who,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  is  president  of  the  Surplus  Com¬ 
modities  Corporation — appeared  before 
the  House  committee,  it  seems  to  me  he 
pointed  out  the  question  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  nonbasic  commodity  guar- 
anteed-price  arrangement. 

I  read  from  page  101  of  the  House 
hearings.  Mr.  Perkins  said: 

More  important  than  this,  however,  is  the 
principle  involved  in  dealing  with  perishable 
and  semiperishable  crops  as  opposed  to  deal¬ 
ing  with  nonperishable  crops  which  can  be 
stored  under  Government  loans  for  long 
periods  of  time.  The  loan  approach  in  the 
latter  case  gives  a  guaranteed  kind  of  sup¬ 
port  to  farm  income.  The  only  way  to  get 
similar  results  in  the  case  of  nonbasic  crops 
is  to  have  adequate  money  available  for  mov¬ 
ing  perishable  and  semiperishable  crops  into 
consumption  before  they  spoil. 

On  that  point,  every  dollar  available 
under  section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  every  cent  that  is  avail¬ 
able  under  section  12  as  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  so  far  connected  as  to  the  soil- 
erosion  program,  and  other  similar  pay¬ 
ments — the  parity  payments  have  been 
by  direct  appropriation — not  to  mention 
the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation 
money,  will  all  be  available  under  sec¬ 
tion  (b)  as  well  as  under  section  (a). 

Let  me  continue: 

In  order  to  do  this  in  a  way  to  get  the 
maximum  effect  upon  farm  income.  Gov¬ 
ernment  purchasing  power  can  be  used 
to  “lead”  a  market  upward  from  any  given 
level,  but  limited  purchases — much  above 
the  level  of  commercial  prices — would  not 
improve  total  farm  income  as  much  as 
moving  a  larger  quantity  even  at  a  some¬ 
what  lesser  price  in  the  event  that  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  funds  were  not  avail¬ 
able  in  an  amount  adequate  to  achieve 
full  parity. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able  for  moving  perishable  or  semiperishable 
crops  into  consumption,  of  course,  the 
higher  the  level  of  prices  it  is  possible  to 
achieve.  The  sky  is  virtually  the  limit, 
although  Government  would  tend  to  be¬ 
come  the  farmer’s  chief  customer  if  such 
a  program  were  pushed  to  extremes. 

Of  fundamental  importance  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  the  problem  of  providing  for 
the  long-range  protection  of  farm  income 


through  the  continuance  of  both  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  loan  programs.  Any  such  pro¬ 
grams  could,  of  course,  be  swamped  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  production  adjust¬ 
ment  by  the  greatly  excessive  supplies  that 
would  be  called  forth  by  parity  prices  for 
several  crops. 

Under  the  proposed  language  there  is 
no  program.  The  whole  thing  operates 
after  the  fact.  If  there  be  found  to  be 
overproduction,  then  it  applies.  There 
is  no  supervision  either  planned  for.  out¬ 
lined,  or  testified  to;  and  the  record  is 
barren  of  fact  or  incident  to  give  us  a 
basis  for  any  such  action  as  is  contem¬ 
plated  by  section  (b). 

Mr.  Perkins  continues: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  adequate 
production  adjustment  is  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  case  of  certain  specialty  crops, 
such  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
nuts  and  even  poultry  products  which  are 
widely  produced  by  a  large  number  of  small 
farmers. 

Producers  of  nonbasic  crops  have,  for  the 
most  part,  several  factors  now  operating  in 
the  direction  of  better  income. 

These  factors  are : 

A.  A  sharp  rise  in  consumer  purchasing 
power  due  to  increased  pay  rolls.  This 
particularly  affects  the  price  level  of  the 
nonbasic  crops  of  which  there  are  acute 
nutritional  deficiencies  among  low-income 
families.  When  a  man  gets  off  of  relief  the 
first  foods  he  buys  are  meats,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  dairy  products. 

Those  are  the  commodities  the  prices  of 
which  we  are  going  to  raise,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  are  to  make  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  cause  the  United  States  Government 
to  become  the  chief  customer  for  such 
products.  Meanwhile  we  raise  the  prices 
to  all  the  little  people  everywhere. 

Those  are  commodities  he  did  not  get  on 
relief.  So  the  increase  pay  rolls  are  offering 
the  producers  of  these  crops  a  very  much 
broader  market  than  they  had  before. 

B.  A  broader  total  market  occasioned  by 
Government  purchases  for — 

1.  Britain  and  other  democracies  resisting 
aggression. 

2.  The  Red  Cross. 

3.  Domestic  distribution  to  relief  families. 

4.  School  lunches. 

5.  Army  and  Navy  requirements. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  using, 
and  intends  to  continue  using,  whatever  pur¬ 
chase  funds  are  available  to  it  in  such  a  fash¬ 
ion  as  to  get  the  maximum  possible  effect 
upon  total  farm  income. 

This  proposed  act  will  make  available 
for  these  purposes  not  only  all  the  funds 
made  available  under  section  3  of  this  act, 
but  all  funds  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Secretary,  without  limit  and  with¬ 
out  appropriation.  We  do  not  know  what 
they  are;  we  cannot  calculate  them,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  not  an  item  of  evidence 
as  to  what  the  cost  of  the  program  would 
be. 

It  cannot  achieve  a  greater  effect  without 
a  greater  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  any  more  than  it  could  maintain  83 
percent  of  parity  prices  for  the  five  basic 
crops  without  increased  loan  funds. 

Summerizing  the  content  of  my  remarks, 
we  have  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
combination  of  triple  A,  with  production  con¬ 
trol;  Commodity  Credit,  with  loan  mecha¬ 
nisms;  and  S.  M.  A.  and  with  purchases  for 
export  or  domestic  distribution.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  those  three  things,  given  ade¬ 
quate  funds  fairly  distributed  through  the 
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crops,  will  give  us  the  machinery  through 
which  we  can  get  any  price  level  Congress 
determines  to  be  wise. 

You  cannot,  however,  approach  the  buying 
of  cabbage  and  tomatoes  in  the  same  fashion 
as  you  approach  the  buying  of  cotton.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  store  tomatoes.  And  the 
same  thing  goes  for  practically  all  of  40  or 
50  specialty  crops  with  which  we  will  deal  in 
a  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  castor  beans,  turpentine,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  walnuts,  pecans,  and  prunes,  as 
we  heard  this  morning.  Where  are  we  to 
stop?  To  what  point  shall  we  say  the 
Public  Treasury  shall  be  utilized  to  main¬ 
tain  a  floor  under  the  prices  of  nonbasic 
commodities?  That  is  the  question  which 
is  involved  here;  and  at  a  quarter  to  8  on 
June  30,  without  a  bit  of  record,  without 
any  testimony  upon  which  to  justify  our 
action,  we  are  being  asked  to  accept  this 
proposal  because  the  House  passed  it,  al¬ 
though  the  Senate  unanimously  struck  it 
out,  and  every  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  felt  that  it 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  That  is 
the  predicament  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  asked  to  vote  the  bill  up 
or  down  on  the  basis  of  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  of  it,  without  analysis  and  without 
exploration  of  the  principle  underlying 
the  whole  action. 

To  come  back  to  section  A,  I  do  not 
object  to  section  A,  insofar  as  it  applies 
to  that  type  of  crop  whose  expansion  is 
called  for  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  after  he  finds  that  such  crop  is 
needed;  but  this  language  does  not  say 
that  the  program  shall  continue  while 
the  emergency  exists  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proclamation.  It  says  whenever, 
during  the  existing  emergency,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  finds  it  necessary, 
and  so  forth.  There  is  no  definition  of 
what  the  existing  emergency  is.  What¬ 
ever  definition  we  could  have  had  was  re¬ 
jected  when  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  in  the  committee  was  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  an¬ 
other  feature  about  section  A  should  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is  that  the  action 
under  it  becomes  mandatory. 

Any  such  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or 
other  operation  which  is  undertaken  shall  be 
continued  until  the  Secretary  has  given  suffi¬ 
cient  public  announcement  to  permit  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  such  commodity  to  make  a  read¬ 
justment  in  the  production  of  the  commodity. 

Once  we  accept  this  theory,  we  are 
committed  to  a  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  so  long  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  decides  that  it  shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  my  reasons 
in  outline.  Were  the  hour  not  so  late, 
they  could  be  supplemented  by  many 
more.  I  feel  that  the  conference  report 
should  be  rejected.  I  believe  that  we 
should  insist  upon  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill,  and  let  the  whole 
matter  of  the  policy  involved  in  section 
(b)  be  referred  to  the  proper  commit¬ 
tee,  there  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  and 
brought  back  as  a  basis  of  new  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  program  initiates  a  brand- 
new  policy.  It  is  one  that  ought  not  to 
be  added  to  a  bill  which  merely  continues 
the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons,  I  feel 
that  the  conference  report  should  be  re¬ 
jected.  For  my  part,  I  refuse  to  sign  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mur¬ 
dock  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report.  [Put¬ 
ting  the  question.]  The  Chair  is  in 
doubt. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

r  ■RB0EO&— . . 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  the  House  is  in  recess  until 
8  o’clock,  at  which  time  it  will  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  deficiency 
bill.  „ 

Therefore,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  p.  m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o’clock  and  47  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  8  o’clock  and  30 
minutes  p.  m.,  when  it  reassembled. 
EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  committee  re¬ 
ports  of  nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Robert  H.  Jackson,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  place  of  Harlan  F. 
Stone,  nominated  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

By  Mr.  CONNALLY,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Clyde  O.  Eastus,  of  Texas,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas. 

By  Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads: 

Sundry  postmasters. 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD— 
JOHN  H.  FAHEY 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  ask  in 
executive  session  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  here 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
calendar. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  H.  Fahey  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  President  be  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Fahey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified. 
UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEY— CLYDE  O. 

EASTUS 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  day  the  nomination  of 
Clyde  O.  Eastus, lo  be  United  States  at¬ 
torney  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas 
was  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  has  not  been  printed  on  the 
calendar,  but  legally  it  is  on  the  calen¬ 
dar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Clyde  O.  Eastus  to  be  United  States 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified. 

ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  REYNOLDS: 

S.  1707  (by  request).  A  bill  to  prevent  the 
making  of  photographs  and  sketches  of  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  reservations,  naval  vessels,  and 
other  naval  and  military  properties,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

S.  1708  (by  request).  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Susannah  Sanchez;  and 

S.  1709.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  West¬ 
ern  District  of  North  Carolina  to  hear,  deter¬ 
mine,  and  render  judgments  upon  the  claims 
against  the  United  States  of  I.  M.  Cook,  J.  J. 
Allen,  Radiator  Specialty  Co.,  and  the  R.  &  W. 
Motor  Lines,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

S.  1710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norris  I. 
Perry;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in 
industry  or  otherwise  and  their  return  to  civil 
employment,”  approved  June  2,  1920,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  include  certain  persons  dis¬ 
abled  while  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor. 

AMERICA'S  DANGER  IS  AMERICA’S  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY-ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 

PEPPER 

[Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address 
on  the  subject  America’s  Danger  Is  America’s 
Opportunity,  delivered  by  him  on  June  28, 
1941,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  to 
Defend  America,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— RECESS 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
business  which  I  expect  the  Senate  to 
transact  tonight  is  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  deficiency 
bill.  I  am  advised  that  the  House  has  not 
yet  acted  upon  that  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  able  Senator  if  he  has  a  plan  for 
Thursday.  What  is  expected  to  be  the 
program? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
thought,  based  upon  the  tentative  agree¬ 
ment  which  I  have  heretofore  had  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  that  we  should 
take  a  recess  until  Thursday,  that  no  leg¬ 
islative  business  should  be  transacted  on 
Thursday,  and  that  we  should  then  take 
a  recess  until  next  Monday. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Does  the  Senator  con¬ 
template  the  consideration  of  any  action 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  Jackson  nomination  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  plan  at  this  time.  I  should  prefer  not 
to  make  a  statement  at  this  moment.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  hope  to  confer  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  tell  him  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
LMr.  Barkley],  who  is  expected  to  be 
present  on  Thursday. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o’clock  and  38  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
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everywhere  to  find  the  gentleman  to 
again  take  up  the  matter  with  him.  I 
consulted  all  the  members  I  could  find. 

Mr.  TARVER.  I  have  been  here  all 
day  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  made 
every  effort  to  find  the  gentleman.  As  I 
say,  I  consulted  with  those  members  who 
were  available  and  they  agreed  that  this 
motion  should  be  made. 

Mr.  TARVER. .  The  gentleman  then 
means  that  he  has  had  another  confer¬ 
ence  with  somebody  on  his  subcommittee 
since  the  conference  was  held  the  other 
day,  at  which  time  the  membership  of 
the  subcommittee,  with  one  exception, 
advised  the  gentleman  that  they  thought 
this  amendatory  language  Vught  not  to 
be  agreed  to? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  TARVER.  I,  of  course,  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  gentleman  having  con¬ 
sulted  other  members  of  the  committee, 
whether  he  has  done  so  or  not;  that  is 
within  his  own  knowledge,  not  mine.  I, 
of  course,  regret  that  the  gentleman  was 
unable  to  find  me,  because  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  As  I  stated,  I  have  been  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  all  day. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  now  in  the  last  hours  of 
the  session  immediately  preceding  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  that  this  legislation  become  law 
before  adjournment  tonight.  We  have 
before  us  now  a  minor  proposition — the 
the  last  item  in  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Taber], 

Mr.  TABER.  There  seems  to  be  one 
item  in  the  bill  whereby  the  Senate  has 
limited  soil-conservation  payments,  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  above  an  amount 
which  would  equal  the  parity  price.  Is 
that  involved  in  this  amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  item 
involves  parity  payments  rather  than 
soil-conservation  payments.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  provision,  as  was  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  and  explained  at  the  time  tlpe  bill 
was  under  consideration  on  the  floor,  is 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  insure  full 
parity  prices  for  the  five  basic  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  TABER.  But  not  more. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  But  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  House/ as  indicated  by 
the  debate,  that  monfey  should  not  be 
taken  from  the  Treasury  to  pay  more 
than  parity  price  on  any  of  the  basic 
commodities;  and  this  amendment  was 
drawn  with  that  in  view. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman- from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tarver]. 

TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  the  membership  of  the  House  to 
agree  to  this  proposed  amendment  upon 
the  theory  that  it  is  merely  the  correc- 
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tion  of  a  typographical  error.  The  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  amendment  is  very 
material. 

There  was  inserted  in  the  parity  appro¬ 
priation  language  in  the  bill  provisions 
which  included  in  the  income  of  the 
farmer,  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
parity  price  is  being  received  for  his  prod¬ 
uct,  the  85  percent  of  parity  loans  on  the 
basic  commodities  which  is  provided  un¬ 
der  recently  enacted  law,  and  the  soil- 
conservation  benefits  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  parity  payments.  Many  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  agriculture  did 
not  feel  that  soil-conservation  payments 
should  be  included,  because  they  are 
benefits  which  are  not  granted  by  the 
Government  to  the  farmer  as  subsidies 
or  donations,  but  which  are  earned  by 
the  farmer  through  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  deal  of  effort  and  some  money  in 
the  carrying  on  of  soil-conservation  prac¬ 
tices.  The  subject  matter  was  finally 
agreed  to  in  an  amendment  which  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  and  which, 
as  stated,  included  in  the  income  of  the 
farmer  to  be  considered  in  determining, 
whether  he  is  receiving  parity  or  not  fc 
his  products,  the  85  percent  of  parity 
loan  which  was  provided  by  recent  le 
lation.  This  amendment  which  is  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommijTtee  this 
afternoon  provides  that  the  85  percent  of 
parity  loan  or  the  market  price,  which¬ 
ever  is  higher,  shall  be  considered  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  )e(e  is  receiving 
parity. 

In  other  words,  if 
market  price  is  75^ 
the  amount  of  the/loan, 
parity,  would  be  used  In 
question.  If  the  market  price,  however, 
was  90  percen)/or  95  percent  of  parity, 
then  the  market  price  instead  would  gov¬ 
ern  in  deciding  that  question;  and  being 
more  than'the  85-percent  loan,  the  par¬ 
ity  payrp€nt  would  be  decreased  to  that 
extent/  On  the  face  of  it  that  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fair,  and  it  would  be  fair 
except  for  the  proposition  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  opening;  that  is,  that  there  has 
keen  included  in  the  farmer’s  income  in 
determining  whether  he  is  receiving  par¬ 
ity,  soil-conservation  payments  which 
ought  not  to  be  included  therein  and 
which  probably  some  of  us  were  willing 
to  agree  to  include  because  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  limited  to  85  percent  parity 
loan  the  consideration  of  what  the  farm¬ 
er  is  actually  receiving  for  his  crop  when 
it  is  not  sold  but  placed  in  the  loan. 

This  pending  proposal  takes  something 
very  material  away  from  your  constitu¬ 
ents  who  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  the  five  basic  commodities.  If  the  lan¬ 
guage  it  is  proposed  to  change  is  favor¬ 
able  to  the  farmer,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  in  which  he  has  gotten  a  break. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
for  him  to  have  it. 

The  subcommittee,  of  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  chairman,  met  a  few  days  ago 
at  his  request  and  discussed  this  subject 
matter,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
the  entire  membership  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  present  indicated  their  opinion 
that  this  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted. 


e  amount  of  the 
ent  of  parity,  then 
85  percent  of 
determining  that 


The  gentleman  says  he  has  conferred 
with  gentlemen  on  the  subcommittee  to¬ 
day.  He  may  have  done  so.  He  has  not 
conferred  with  me,  although,  as  I  said 
before,  I  have  been  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  throughout  the  session  to¬ 
day.  I  feel  this  is  not  a  matter  which 
should  be  agreed  to  out  of  hand  without 
your  being  advised  that  it  does  materially 
affect  the  rights  of  your  farmer  constitu¬ 
ents,  although  I  realize  that  under  the 
emergent  circumstances  existing  it  will 
probably  be  agreed  to. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the-  Members  know,  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Houses  must  be  com¬ 
posed  in  conference.  In  such  confer¬ 
ences  neither  House  can  expect  always 
to  have  its  own  way  on  every  disagree¬ 
ment.  We  have  to  give  and  take.  All 
legislation  is  by  compromise. 

The  majority  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  preferred  not  to  agree 
toy  this  amendment,  but  this  afternoon 
at  this  late  hour,  now  20  minutes  of  5, 
the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  this  bill, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  annual  supply 
bills,  carrying  hundreds  of  items,  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses  in 
every  detail  with  the  exception  of  this 
one  remaining  amendment. 

I  diligently  endeavored  to  contact 
every  member  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  in  this  Chamber,  in  the  cloak¬ 
room,  in  the  anterooms,  and  in  the  cor¬ 
ridors.  I  saw  every  member  that  I  could 
find  and  all  agreed  to  recede  in  order  to 
secure  the  passage  of  this  legislation  be¬ 
fore  the  deadline  tonight.  It  does  not 
affect  in  the  slightest  the  amount  of  soil- 
conservation  checks  received.  It  follows 
in  every  respect  the  basic  principle  of 
parity  prices  for  the  five  agricultural 
commodities.  It  carries  out  the  under¬ 
standing  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
this  House,  and  in  the  Senate,  that  ap¬ 
propriations  should  not  be  made  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  provide  subsidies 
above  the  parity  price  of  any  commodity. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  insure  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  bill  before  midnight,  and 
by  instruction  of  a  majority  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motihp  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

ta  hip  \ 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4972)  to  extend  the  life  and  increase  the 
credit  resources  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(For  conference  report  above  referred 
to,  see  p.  5750  of  the  Senate  proceedings 
of  today.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4972)  to  extend  the  life  and  increase  the 
credit  resources  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state¬ 
ment  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mi.  Williams]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]  be  sub¬ 
stituted  on  the  conference  committee  for 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Gifford]  who  is  unavoidably  absent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  Clerk  will  notify  the 
Senate  to  that  effect. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  conferees  and  the  bill  as 
it  passed  originally  by  the  House.  The 
life  of  the  corporation  according  to  our 
bill  was  extended  to  1946,  a  period  of  5 
years.  On  that  the  House  conferees 
receded  and  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  which  confines  the  life  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  July  1,  1943,  an  extension  of 
2  years. 

The  Senate  struck  out  the  entire 
fourth  section  of  the  House  bill.  The 
conferees  restored  all  the  provisions  in 
that  section  in  substance,  which  I  think 
will  clarify  the  language  and  make  the 
provisions  stronger  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Wolcott], 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  most 
legislation  is  the  result  of  compromise. 
This  bill  was  debated  at  length  here  on 
the  floor  and  certain  basic  principles 
were  agreed  upon. 

Ht  was  intended  by  the  bill  to  protect 
the  farmer  who  was  given  encourage¬ 
ment  to  expand  his  crops  because  of  the 
emergency  or  otherwise.  We  felt  that 
where  a  farmer  was  given  encourage¬ 
ment  to  expand  the  production  of  a  crop, 
he  should  be  given  some  protection  which 
would  guarantee  to  him  at  the  emer¬ 
gency’s  end  that  he  would  not  be  left 
with  surplus  commodities  in  his  barn, 
which,  if  dumped  on  the  market,  might 
so  demoralize  the  market  as  to  make  it 
less  economical  for  him  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  principle  of  the  House  bill  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment,  and  I  believe  it 
is  in  better  language  than  when  it  passed 
the  House.  It  will  be  recalled  that  we 
had  some  discussion  about  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  word  “encourage.”  We 
have  clarified  that,  and  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  now  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  “encourage.” 

We  adopted  also  as  a  matter  of  policy 
the  principle  that  on  these  crops  which 
I  have  mentioned  where  encouragement 
is  given  for  increase  in  production,  and, 
in  fact,  all  other  crops  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  these  funds  where  available  will  be 
used  to  establish  85  percent  of  parity. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  legislation  the  farmer  has  been 
successful  in  having  written  into  the  law 
a  most  definite  declaration  of  policy  in 
respect  to  parity.  I  am  sure  that  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  by  the 
conferees  do  not  change  in  one  iota  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  farmers 
in  respect  to  the  principle  we  enacted 


here  on  the  floor  the  other  day.  They 
clarify  the  language  so  that  it  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  administration  of  the  act. 

I  feel  that  the  House  can  very  well 
adopt  this  conference  report  with  assur¬ 
ance  that  as  a  matter  of  governmental 
policy  the  farmer  from  now  on,  on  all 
crops,  basic  or  otherwise,  should  receive 
85  percent  of  parity. 

At  last  Congress  has  officially  recog¬ 
nized  the  disparity  between  the  price  of 
things  which  the  farmer  buys  and  the 
price  of  the  products  which  he  sells.  The 
enunciation  of  the  policy  that  farmers 
should  receive  at  least  85  percent  of 
parity  is  a  decided  victory  for  the  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  try¬ 
ing  for  years  to  solve  this  problem,  not 
only  for  basic  crops  but  for  all  farm  com¬ 
modities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill  and  that  it  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  so  as  to  effectuate  its  purpose. 

A  splendid  job  has  been  done  by  the 
conferees  for  the  American  farmer,  and 

1  hope  the  House  will  adept  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell. I 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  The  explanation  of 
the  conference  report  indicated  that  as 
far  as  possible  85  percent  of  parity  will 
be  encouraged  on  other  than  the  five 
major  crops.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  to  be  the  fact? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 

That  is  the  bill  we  passed  and  that  is  the 
bill  that  is  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  We  have  already 

done  quite  well  by  the  five  major  crops. 
What  other  crops  are  contemplated  to 
be  included?  Will  the  gentleman  be  a 
little  more  specific  in  regard  to  the  crops 
other  than  the  five  major  crops? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Any  crop  the  in¬ 
creased  production  on  which  is  en¬ 

couraged  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  That  field  is  left  entirely  open  to 
him.  Any  crop  the  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  he  encourages,  and  makes 
an  announcement  to  that  effect,  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Anyone  who  enters  upon  that 
increased  production  program  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  have  the  prices  of  such  com¬ 
modities  protected  under  this  bill.  This 
applies  to  nonbasic  commodities. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  compliment  the 
conferees  on  that  improvement.  It  is  a 
real  accomplishment  for  the  farmers.  I 
hoped  something  further  would  be  done 
for  those  products  other  than  the  five 
major  crops,  so  as  to  make  beneficial 
farm  legislation  more  general. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Crawford], 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  on  the  diplomatic  manner  in 
which  he  brought  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  into  agreement. 
After  all,  it  is  a  task  to  get  the  Senate 
to  agree  to  put  a  section  back  into  the  bill 
once  they  have  stricken  it  out. 

In  behalf  of  agriculture,  as  a  Member 
of  the  House,  and  in  behalf  of  our  com¬ 


mittee,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
on  his  fine  work  on  this  job  and  to  ex¬ 
press  to  the  House  my  support  in  retain¬ 
ing  section  4  in  the  bill.  I  think  it  a 
most  important  addition  to  the  present 
law. 

The  SFEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


WIRE  TAPPING 
Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
•Ccanmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
>sta|e  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4228. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4228,  with 
Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin  to  speak 
on  the  bill  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  refrain  from  paying  a  deserved  tribute 
to  our  friekds  of  the  minority  for  their 
splendid  support  of  this  measure,  not 
only  the  metnbers  of  our  Comfnittee  on 
the  Judiciary1  but  the  Members  generally 
on  that  side.  m  is,  indeed,  heartening  to 
see  men  rise  tp  the  full  stature  of  man¬ 
hood  and  statesmanship,  as  the  Republi¬ 
cans  have  in  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  in  the  contributions  they  have 
made  to  the  discussions,  hot  only  here 
but  in  our  committee.  I,  for  one,  wish  to 
pay  that  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
friends  of  the  opposition. 

May  I  echo  moSt  heartily  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  havemeen  expressed  here 
today  in  the  debate'when  I  say  there  is 
no  question  of  the  sificerity  of  any  man 
who  is  opposing  this  bill  any  more  than 
there  is  a  question  Of  the  sincerity  of 
those  of  us  who  are\supporting  it.  I 
believe  it  is  a  meed  of  praise  due  us  all  to 
say  that  in  this  hour  of  our  country’s 
crisis  we  are  doing  our  duty  as  we  see  it, 
following  the  light  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
it.  Therefore  it  is  a  joy  t'o  conclude  this 
debate  upon  the  high  plane  upon  which 
it  has  been  pitched. 

Our  good  friend  the  gehtleman  from 
Massachusetts' [Mr.  Casey],  fitterly  inno¬ 
cently,  of  course,  made  the  charge  that 
Donald  Musica,  alias  Donald  Coster,  was 
once  a  member  of  the  F.  B.  I.  That  is 
not  true.  The  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  misled  by  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Fly  before  our  committee.  ^his  sim¬ 
ply  shows  that  good  men  can  be  mis¬ 
taken.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Fly  innocently 
made  the  charge  without  proper  investi¬ 
gation.  I  had  it  investigated,  and  it  is 
not  true. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gaston  B.  Mean's 
a  member  of  the  F.  B.  I.  under  thi 
ministration  of  Attorney  General  Da' 
erty,  from  1921  to  1922,  long  before 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  took  charge.  And 
F.  B.  I.  prosecuted  him  for  his  fraud, 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  term 
the  penitentiary. 

Let  me  answer  in  the  next  breath  the 
question  flung  by  the  gentleman  from 
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[H.  R.  4972] 
AN  ACT 


To  extend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit  resources  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  section  7  of 
the  Act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  from  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  term 
“June  30,  1941”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  term  “June  30. 
1943”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938  (52  Stat. 
107),  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  from  the  second 
sentence  thereof  the  term  “on  the  basis  of  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  appraisal”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  term  “on  the  basis 
of  the  cost,  including  not  more  than  one  year  of  carrying  charges, 
of  such  assets  to  the  Corporation,  or  the  average  market  prices  of 
such  assets  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  ending  with  March  31  of 
each  year,  whichever  is  less;”. 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Act  approved  March  8, 1938  (52  Stat.  108), 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  term  “$1,400,000,000” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  term  “$2,650,000,000”. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  it  necessary  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  non-basic  agricultural  commodity,  he  shall  make 
public  announcement  thereof  and  he  shall  so  use  the  funds  made 
available  under  section  3  of  this  Act  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
him  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  commodities,  through  a  com¬ 
modity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation,  taking  into  account  the 
total  funds  available  for  such  purpose  for  all  commodities,  so  as  to 
support  a  pric^for  the  producers  of  any  such  commodity  with  respect 
to  which  such  announcement  was  made  of  not  less  than  85  per  centum 
of  the  parity  or  comparable  price  therefor.  The  comparable  price 
for  any  such  commodity  shall  be  determined  and  used  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  if  the  production  or  consumption 
of  such  commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the 
base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for 
basic  commodities.  Any  such  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
operation  which  is  undertaken  shall  be  continued  until  the  Secretary 
has  given  sufficient  public  announcement  to  permit  the  producers  of 
such  commodity  to  make  a  readjustment  in  the  production  of  the 
commodity.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  commodities  other 
than  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice  shall  be  deemed  to  be  non- 
basic  commodities. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
lending  and  purchase  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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(other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a))  shall  be  carried  out 
so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of  the  producers  of  non-basic 
commodities  not  covered  by  any  such  public  announcement  to  a  fair 
parity  relationship  with  other  commodities,  to  the  extent  that  funds 
for  such  operations  are  available  after  taking  into  account  the  opera¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  basic  commodities  and  the  commodities  listed 
in  any  such  public  announcement  and  the  ability  of  producers  to 
bring  supplies  into  line  with  demand. 

Approved,  July  1,  1941. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPART! IEMT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
EAR  FOOD  -  ADIvII HI  STRATI  ON 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FEDERAL  STATUTORY  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  PRICE 
SUPPORT  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  talk  by  Robert  H.  Shields,  Solicitor, 

War  Food  Administration  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
before  meeting  of  Regional  Attorneys  of  War  Food  Administration 
and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wednesday,' August  16, 

Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver  Colorado,  revised  to  include  statutory 
changes  between  August  16  and  October  3,  1944. 

So  far  during  the  war  period,  the  demands  for  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  and  their  products,  of  course,  have  generally  outrun  supplies. 

As  a  result  of  these  wartime  demands , :  prices  for  agricultural  commodities 
have,  in  the  main,  been  at  or  above  the  producer  price  support  levels 
established  by  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  But,  as  War  Mobilization  Director  Byrnes  nas  recently  indicated, 
supplies  may  soon  exceed  demands  in  the  case  of  many  commodities  for 
which  price  support  must  be  given.  In  order  to  sustain  market  prices 
and  support  levels  under  such  conditions / greatly  increased  price 
support  activity  will  undoubtedly  be  required.^/  Techniques  will  have 
to  be  developed  for  supporting  the  prices  of  many  commodities  for  which, 


_l/  Rep.  to  President  by  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  N.Y.  Times,  Sept. 

10,  1944,  §  1,  p.  41, cols.  7  and  8,  90  Cong.  Rec.,  Sept.  12,  1944,  at 
7761. 

2/  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  forces  which  will  affect  the  post¬ 
war  trend  of  farm  prices,  see  a  recent  paper  entitled  "Agricultural  Prices 
Following  World’War  II",  by  0.  V.  Wells,  of  the-Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

_3 /  The  War  Mobilization  Director’s  recent  report  to  the  President, 
referred  to  in  note  1  supra,,  states  that’".  .  .  it  is  estimated  that 
compliance  with  this  ^/price  support/"  commitment  may  require  an 
appropriation  of  as  much  as  $2,000,000,000  in  1945." 
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"because  of  the  exceptional  present  demands,  very  little  price  support 
activity  has  heretofore  "been  necessary,  and  many  difficult  problems 
of  handling,  storing,  and  disposing  of  the  large  stocks  of  commodities 
that  will  undoubtedly  be  acquired  will  have  to  be  solved.  The  federal 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  price  support  for  agricultural 
commodities  will  thus  be  likely  to  have  greatly  increased  significance 
in  the  near  future  and  in  the  post-war  period.-^ 

The  federal  statutes  dealing  with  price  support  for  agricultural 
commodities  fall  into  two  main  classes:  First,  there  are  the  laws 
dealing  directly  with  support  price  operations  and,  second  there 
are  the  laws  dealing  indirectly  with  price  support  operations.  These 
latter  laws  operate  in  three  ways:  (1)  They  place  limitations  on  the 
disposal  of  Government-owned  or  controlled  stocks  of  agricultural 


4/  The  federal  law  which  provides  the  basic  authority  for  price  support 
activities,  which  would  involve  consideration  of  the  powers  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is  not  covered  by  this  article.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  here  given  is  limited  to  those  federal  statutory  provisions 
which  make  price  supporting  action  mandatory  or  which  direct  the  manner 
in  which  price  supporting  action  shall  be  carried  out.  Authority  in 
federal  law  for  carrying  out  price  support  action  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  other  corporations  preexisted  the  statutory  pro¬ 
visions  here  discussed  and,  of  course,  was  exercised  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  these  statutes.  For  discussions  of  the  powers  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  see  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the  Agriculture  .Department .appropriation 
bill  for  1945,  78th -Cong. ,  2d  Sess.  (1944)  1250-1256,  and  Hearings  before 
the  joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Uon-Essential  Federal  Expenditures 
(Byrd  Committee),  78th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1943),  part  8,  2488-2494.  See 
Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  H.  R.  2725, 
78th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1943)  27-63,  for  a  collection  of  legal  materials, 
including  the  charter,  relating  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  For 
resumes  of  the  Corporation's  activities  see  Reps,  of  President  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  fiscal  years  1940-1943,  inclusive. 


commodities;  (2)  they  regulate  the  marketing  and  affect  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities;  and  (3)  they  encourage  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  laws  dealing  directly  with  support  price  operations  tend  to 
divide  the  some  166  agricultural  commodities  into  three  groups: 

(1)  the  so-called  basic  commodities,  (2)  the  so-called  Steagall  com¬ 
modities,  and  (3)  other  commodities.  The  basic  commodities  are  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  toba,cco ,  rice,  and  peanuts  for  nuts.  5/  The  Steagall 
commodities  are  those  as  to  which  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  War  Food  Administrator  has  requested  an  expansion  of 
production  for  war  purposes  and  has  made  public  announcement  to  that 


5 /  While  the  basic  commodity  loan  legislation  (see  note  9  infra)  and 
the  Steagall  Amendment  (see  note  6  infra.) ,  in  enumerating  the  basic 
commodities,  speak  only  of  "peanuts",  peanuts  for  oil  have  been  con¬ 
sistently  treated  for  price  support  purposes  as  a  nonbasic  commodity* 
This  distinction  between  peanuts  for  nuts  and  peanuts  for  oil  is  in 
accord  with  the  Congressional  intention.  See,  e.g. ,  statements  of 
Senator  Russell  and  Representative  Pace,  87  Cong.  Rec.,  9950,  9915 
(1941,  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  respectively, 
in  connection  with  their  sponsorship  of  peanut  loan  legislation.  The 
same  distinction  has  been  made  for  price  control  purposes.  See  note 
24  infra. 
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effect  under  the  provision  of  the  so-called  Steagall  amendment. 


6/ 


The 


Steagall  commodities  are:  Hogs,r  eggst-  chickens  (with  certain  exceptions) 


6 J  The  so-called  Steagall  Amendment  is  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  it  necessary  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
production  of  any  non-basic  agricultural  commodity,  he  shall  make 
public  announcement  thereof  and  he  shall  so  use  the  funds  made 
available  under  section  3  of  this'  Act, J_ funds  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States/  or  otherwise  made  available  to  him  for  the  disposal 
of  agricultural,  commodities,  through  a r  commodity  loan,  purchase, 
or  other  operation,  taking  into  account  the  total  funds  available 
for  such  purpose  for  all  commodities,  so  as  to  support,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war  and  until  the  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  January  immediately 
following  the  date  upon  which  the  President  by  proclamation  or  the 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  declares  that  hostilities  in  the 
present  war  have  terminated,  a  price  for  the  producers  of  any  such 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  such  announcement  was  made  of  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price  therefor. 

The  comparable  price  for  any  such  commodity  shall  be  determined 
and' used  by  the  ‘Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section- If. .the 
production  or  consumption  of  such  commodity  has  so  changed  in 
extent  or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price 
.  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  commodities.  Any  such 
commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation  which  is  undertaken 
shall  be  continued  until  the  Secretary  has  given  sufficient  public 
announcements  to  permit  the  producers  of  such  commodity  to  make  a 
readjustment  in  the  production  of  the  commodity.  For  the  purposes  • 
of  tnis  section,  commodities  other  than  cotton,  com,  wheat, 
tobacco, _ peanuts ,  and  rice  shall  be  deemed  to  be  non-basic  commodi~: 
ties. I'  Act  of  July  1,  1941,  as  amended  55  Stat.  498  (1941),  56  St  at. 
768  (194.2),  15  U.S.C.  §  7.13a-8(a)  (Supp.  III).  '  ' '  ; 

The  powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
the  amendment  and  under  other  statutes  relating  to  price  support  for 
agricultural  commodities  were  among  those  transferred  to  the  lax  Food 
Administrator.  See  Executive  Order  IT o.  9334  of  April  19,  1943',  8  Fed. 

Reg.  5423  (1943). 
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and,  turkeys ,  milk  and  butterfat,  dry  peas  of  certain  varieties,  dry 
edible  “beans  of  certain  varieties,  soybeans  for  oil,  peanuts  for  oil, 
flaxseed  for  oil,  American  Egyptian  cotton,  potatoes ,  and  cured  sweet 
potatoes.—/  Among  the  some  140  other  agricultural  commodities  for 
which  support  prices  have  "been  announced  are  wool;  naval  stores, 
American  hemp,  sugar  "beets,  sugarcane,  "black-eye  peas  and  "beans,  cer¬ 
tain  fruits  for  processing,  certain  vegetables  for  processing,  barley, 
grain  sorgnums,  rye,  Sea.  Island  cotton,  certain  vegetable  seeds,  winter 
cover  crop  seeds,  and  hay  and  pasture  seeds.  J/ 


2/  See  "ar  Pood  Administrator’s  proclamation  of  May  4,  1944,  9  Fed.  Reg. 
4837  (1944),  which  appears  at  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  with 
respect  to  1944  support  prices.  Previous  announcements  were  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  August  29,  1941,  6  Fed.  Reg.  4644 
(1941),  January  15,  1942,  7  Fed.  Reg.  422  (1942),  and  i'ovember  28,  1942, 
7  Fed.  Reg.  9986  (1942)  ,  and  by  the  ’Tar  Food  Administrator  on  September 
8,  1943,  8  Fed.  Reg.  12524  (1943) 

8/  See  7ar  Food  Administrator’s  announcement  of  1944  support  prices, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  press  relea.se  of  March  4,  1944; 
and  Sen.  Rep.  No.  922,  78th  Gong.,  2d  Sess.  (1944)  69. 
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The  law  provides  _/ that  fans  prices  of  the  basic  commodities  shall 
he  supported  by  producer  loans  at  90  percent  of  parity  in  the  case  of 


9/  Basic • commodity  loan  legislation  is  found  in  Section  8  of  the  Stabili- 
lation  Act  of  1942,  56  Stat.  767  (1942),  50  U.S.C.  App.  |  968  (Supp.  Ill), 
as  amended  by  tne  Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  1944,  Pub.  L.  ITo.  383, 

78th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (June  30,  1944)  §  204  as  amended  by  the  Surplus 
property  Act  of  1944,  Pub.  L.  Ho.  457  78th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (Oct.  3,  1944) 

§  37,  and  in  Section  302  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

52  Stat.  43  (1938),  7  U.S.C.  §  1302  (1940).  Section  8(a)  of  the  Stabili¬ 
zation  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  is  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  available  upon  any  crop  of  the  commodities 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice  ,  tobacco ,  a.nd  peanuts  harvested  after 
December  31,  1941,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  t^o-year  period 
beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  January  immediately  following  the  date 
upon  which  the  President  by  proclamation  or  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  declares  that  hostilities  in  the  present  war  have  terminated, 
if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  for  such  commodity 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
crop  is  harvested.  Loans  as  follows: 

"(1)  To  cooperators  (except  cooperators  outside  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  in  the  case  of  corn)  at  the  rate  in 
the  case  of  cotton  of  92-y  per  centum  /except  with  respect 
to  cotton  crops  harvested  after  December  31,  1943,  but 
not  with  respect  to  cotton  crops  planted  after  1944,  95 
per  centum/  and  at  the  rate  in  the  case  of  the  other 
commodities  of  90  per  centum,  of  the  parity  price  for 
the  commodity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year; 

"(2)  To  cooperators  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing 

area,  in  the  case  of  corn,  at  the  rate  of  75  per  centum 
of  the  rate  specified  in  (1)  above; 

11  (3)  To  noncooperators  (except  noncooperators  outside  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area.,  in  the  case  of  corn) 
at  the  rate  of  60  per  centum  of  the  rate  specified  in 
(1)  above  and  only  on  so  much  of  the  commodity  as 
would  be  subject  to  penalty  if  marketed." 

See  note  26  infra  for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  "parity". 


corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts  for  nuts,  and  92^  percent  of 
parity  in  the  .ca.se  of  cotton  (except  with  respect  to  cotton  harvested 
after  1943  hut  planted  before  1945,  95  percent  of  parity  IQJ ) .  These 
loans  must  he  continued  for  at  least  two  years  after  the  war.  'Then 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  these  rates  are  available  only 
to  cooperating  farmers,  ana  non- cooperators  are  entitled  to  loans 
only  on  that  part  of  their- production  in  excess  of  the  quota  and  at 
only  60  percent  of  the  rate  applicable  to  cooperators.  In  the  case  of 
corn  outside  the  commercial  corn  producing  area,  V  the  applicable 


10/  Section  37  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  note  9  supra, 
which  increases  the  loan  rate  on  the  1944  cotton  crop  from  92j?  percent 
to  95  percent  of  parity,  reads  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  8(a)(1)  of  the  Stabilization  Act  cf  1942,  as 
amended  (relating  to  loans  upon  certain  agricultural  commodities), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'at  the  rate  in  the  case  of  cotton  of 
92-j?  per  centum'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'at  the  rate  in  the 
case  of  cotton  of  95  per  centum'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section  sha,ll  be  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  crops  harvested  after  December  31,  1943,'  but 
shall  not  apply  to  crops  planted  after  1944.  In  the  case  of  loans 
made  und_er  such  section  8  upon  any  of  the  1944  crop  of  cotton 
before  the  amendment  made  by  this  section  takes  effect,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  increase  or 
provide  for  increasing  the  amount  of  such  loans  to  the  amount  of  the 
loans  which  would  have  been  made  if  the  loan  rate  specified  in  the 
amendment  made  by  this  section  had  been  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
loans  were  made." 

11/ The  commercial  corn-producing  area,  as  defined  by- Section  301(b)-(4)  ( A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  7  U.S.C.  §  1301(b) (4) (A) (1940) , 
includes  all  counties  in  which  the  average  production  of  corn  (excluding 
corn  used  as  silage)  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  for  which  such  area  is  determined,  after  adjustment  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  or  more  per 
farm  and  four  bushels  or  more  for  each  acre  of  farm  land  in  the  county. 

See  also  section  301(b)(4)(B)  of  the  Act. 
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loan  rate  to  cooperators  is  only  75  percent  of  the  rate  in  the  area, 
and  no  loans  are  required  to  he  made  to  non-cooperators  outside  the 
area.  The  law  also  provides  that  none  of  the  foregoing  loans  are 
required  to  he  made  if  marketing  quotas  are  proclaimed  hut  a. re  opposed 
hy  more  than  one-third  of  the  fanners  voting  in  the  producer  referen¬ 
dum  .—/ 

The  law  as  amended  further  provides  that  the  loan  rates  referred 

to  above  are  subject  to  such  adjustment  —  not  below  85  percent  of 

parity,  however  —  as  the  President  determines  necessary  11  to  prevent 

an  increase  in  the  cost  of  feed  for  livestock  and  poultry  and  to  aid 

13  /  - 

in  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war." — 1  ihe  1943  wheat  and  corn 
loan  rates  were  adjusted  to  85  percent  of  parity  pursuant  to  this  pro¬ 
vision.  The  1944  wheat  loan  rate,  originally  so  adjusted  to  85  percent 
of  parity,  has  now  been  restored  to  the  9C  percent  level. 

Prices  for  some  of  the  basic  commodities  have  been  supported  at 
various  levels  by  producer  loans  since  1933.  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  law  has  specified  the 
levels  at  which  these  loans  should  be  made.  The  rate  of  price  support 
has  been  changed  by  adminis tractive  or  Congressional  action  from  time 
to  time.  Soon  after  the  war  in  Europe  began,  the  Congress  fixed  the 
loan  rates  on  commodities  produced  through  the  calendar  year  1946  at 

12/  55  Stat.  205  (1941),  7  U.S.C.  §  1330(10)  (Supp.  Ill),  and  56  Stat. 
767  (1942),  50  U.S.C.  App.  §  968(a)(Supp.  III). 

13/  56  Stat.  768  (1942),  50  U.S.C.  App.  §  968(c)  (Supp.  III). 
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85  percent  of  parity.—/  ’Jith  the  enactment  of  the  Stabilization  Act 
of  1942,  these  rates  were  raised  from  85  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity 
and  were  made  applicable  for  at  least  two  years  after  the  war.  Ihe  loan 
rate  on  cotton  was  increased  on  June  30,  1944,  by  the  Stabilization 
Extension  Act  of  1944,  to  92§-  percent  of  parity  and,  with  raspect  to  the 
cotton  in  1944,  as  just  indicated,  was  increased  on  October  3,  1944, 
by  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  to  §5  "percent  of  parity.—/  In 
addition,  Congress  has  by  the  Stabilization  Extension  Act  directed  the 
President.!®/ to  take  '‘.all  lawful  action"  through  any  agency  of  the 
Government  to  assure  to  producers  of  the  basic  commodities  the  higher 
of  (1)  the  parity  price  or  (2)  the  highest  price  (adjusted  for  grade, 


14/  55  Stat.  205  (1941)  as  amended  by  55  Stat.  860  (1941),  7  U.S.C. 
§  1330  (Supp.  III). 

15/  See  notes  9  and  10  supra. 

16/  This  requirement  will  be  effective-  only  through  June  30,  1945, 
unless  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  is  further  extended.  See  sec¬ 
tion  6  of  that  Act,  as  amended  by  Section  203  of  the  Stabilization 
Extension  Act  of  1944. 
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location,  and  season)  received  "between  January  and  September  1942. — ' 
The  provisions  of  the  Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  1944  have 
raised  questions  as  to  the  status  of  the  mandatory  loan  rates.  The 
Congress  had  "before  it,  while  the  Stabilization  Extension  Act  was  being 
considered,  a  provision  increasing  the  loan  rates  on  all  the  basic 
commodities  to  95  percent  of  parity.—/  However,  the  legislation  then 


17/  This  provision  is  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  *  *  * 

"The  President,  acting  through  any  department,  agency,  or 
office  of  the  Government,  shall  take  all  lawful  action  to  assure 
that  the  farm  producer  of  any  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities 
(cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts)  and  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  with  respect  to  which  a  public  announcement  has 
been  made  under  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  extend  the 
life  and  increase  the  credit  resources  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  and  for  other  purposes,’  approved  July  1,  1941,  as  amended 
(relating  to  supporting  the  prices  of  nonbasic  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties)  ,  receives  not  less  than  the  higher  of  the. two  prices  specified 
in  clauses  (1)  and.  (2)  of  this  section  (the  latter  price  a.s  adjusted 
for  gross  inequity).  *  *  Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  as  amended 

by  Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  1944,  Pub.  L.  Ho.  383,  78th  Cong., 

2d  Sess.  (June  30,  1944)  §  201(b). 

The  prices  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  section  are: 

(1)  the  parity  or  comparable  price  (adjusted  for  grade,  location  and 
season)  for  the  commodity;  or  (2)  the  highest  price  received  by  producers 
for  the  commodity  between  January  1  and  September  15,  1942  (adjusted  for 
grade,  location  and  season),  or,  if  the  market  for  the  commodity  was 
inactive  during  the  latter  half  of  such  period,  a  price  in  line  with  the 
prices  during  such  period  of  other  commodities  produced  for  the  same 
general  use.  These  prices  appear  in  the  Monthly  Price  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Prices,  June  29,  1944,  19-24. 

18/  See  K.  R.  Rep.  Ho.  1698,  78th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1944)  26. 
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enacted  increased  only  the  cotton  loan  rate  and  provided  that  the 
President  should  take  all  lawfl  action  to  assure  farm  producers  of 
the  ba.sic  commodities  not  less  than  the  prices  just  referred  to.  It 
seems  clear  that  this  general  legislative  direction  to  the  President 
did  not  change  the  mandatory  loan  rates  on  basic  commodities. ■  These 
rates  a.re  specifically  fixed  by  that  statute  at  92-g-  percent  of  parity 
for  cotton  and  90  percent  of  parity  for  the  other  basic  commodities, 
moreover,  the  mandatory  loan  rate  with  respect  to  cotton  in  1944  was 

I 

increased  to  95  percent  of  parity  by  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
but  the  loan  rates  with  respect  to  the  other  basic  commodities  were  not 
changed.  This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  War  ^  Food 
Administration  has  just  announced  100  percent  of  parity  purchase  programs, 
under  certain  conditions,  with  respect,  to  cotton  and  wheat  for  the  1944 
crops,  whereas  the  loan  rates  remain  at  the  statutory  levels. — ' 

v 

With  respect  to  the  Stegall  commodities  —  hogs,  eggs,  chickens 
and  turkeys,  milk  and  butterfat,  dry  peas- of  certain  varieties,  dry 
beans  of  certain  varieties,,  soybeans  for  oil,  peanuts  for  oil,  flaxseed 
for  oil,  American-Egyptian  cotton,  pototoes,  and  cured  sweet  potatoes  — - 
the  law  also  provides  for  price  "support  for  at  least  two  yeans  after 
the  war,  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price. 

The  provision  just  discussed,— ^ which  directs  the  President  to  take 


19/  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Press  Release  of  September  24,  1944. 
20/  See  note  17  supra. 
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all  lawful  action  to  assure  producers  the  higher  of  the  parity  price 

or  the  highest  price  (adjusted  for  grade,  location,  and  season) 

received  "between  January  and  September  1942,  is  also  applicable  to 

21/ 

the  Steagall  commodities. — ' 

The  Steagall  Amendment  provides  that,  whenever  during  the  existing 
emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  — / finds  it  necessary  to  encourage 
the  expansion  of  production  of  any  non-basic  agricultural  commodity,  he 
shall  make  public  announcement  thereof.  Upon  such  finding  and 


21/  In  general,  in  connection  with  this  mandate  to  the  President,  the 
War  Pood  Administration  is  talcing  all  lawful  action,  within  the  limits 
of  the  funds  available  to  it,  to  carry  out  the  Congressional  direction 
to  assure  the  producers  of  the  basic  and  Steagall  commodities  the  prices 
referred  to.  Substantially  all  the  three  billion  dollar  borrowing  power 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  committed  as  a  result  of  its  ■ 
current  loan,  purchase  and  other  operations,  and  price  support  programs 
at  higher  than  present  levels  could  not  be  carried  out  unless  considerable 
additional  funds  were  made  available  by  the  Congress.  When  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  wan  last  increased  (57  Stat. 
566,  15  U.S.G..§  713a-4  (Supp.  Ill))  which  was  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  1944,  the  need  for  acldi tonal  funds 
to  carry  out  this  mandate  obviously  was  not  considered.  The  Congress 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  since  the  enactment  of  the  Stabilization 
Extension  Act  of  1944  fully  to  appraise  the  need  for  funds  and  to 
implement  its  direction  to  the  resident  by  providing  necessary  addi¬ 
tional  funds.  No  consideration  is  here  given  to  the  lDOssible  effect 
of  this  direction  to  the  President  upon  ceiling'prices  established  under 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  56  Stat.  23  (1942),  as  amended 
56  Stat.  767  (1942),  50  U.S.C.  App.  §  901  et  seq.  (Supp.  Ill)  and  Pub. 

L.  No.  383,  78th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (June  30,  1944). 

22/  Now  War  Pood  Administrator,  See  note  6  supra. 
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announcement,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  use  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  other  funds  available  to  him  for  disposal  programs,  through  a 
commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation,  so  as  to  support  at  not 
less  than  the  specified  level  the  price  for  the  producers  of  the  commodity 
with  respect  to  which  the  announcement  was  made.  This  specified  minimum 
price  support  level  was  originally  85  per  centum  of  the  parity  or 
comparable  price.  Under  the  amendment  as  originally  enacted,  the 
Secretary  we s required  to  continue  the  price  support  for  any  such 
commodity  until  he  had  given  sufficient  public  announcement  to  permit 
producers  to  make  readjustments  in  the  production  of  the  commodity. 

Just  as  the  loan  rate  in  the  case  of  the  basic  commodities  was  increased 
from  85  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity  by  the  Stabilization  Act  of 
1942,  so  the  minimum  support  rate  for  Steagall  commodities  was  increased 
by  that  act  to  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  or  comparable 
price.  Also,  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  extended  the  duration  of 
the  support  for  Steagall  commodities  by  providing  that  the  support 
should  continue  _for  at  least  two  years  after  the  war. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  noted  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
prices  of  Steagall  commodities  may  be  supported.  The  law  provides 
that  prices  may  be  supported  "through  a  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or 
other  operation".  It  leaves  the  particular  method  for  administrative 
determination,  A  variety  of  support  mechanisms  have  been  employed  — 
commodity  loans,  as  in  the  case  of  1944  crop  of  Ameri can-Egyptian 
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cotton,  purchase  programs,— '~L  as  in  the  case  of  eggs,  and  variations 
and  combinations  of  these,  as  in  the  case  of  soybeans.  Many  of  these 
operations  have  involved  inventory  takeouts,  that  is,  commitments  to 
processors  or  dealers  to  purchase  inventories  of  commodities  for  which 
farmers  were  paid  support  prices  or  inventories  of  products, such  as 
soybean  oil  and  meal,  made  from  commodities  for  which  fanners  were  paid 
support  prices. 

In  addition,  the  marketing  level  at  which  price  support  mechanisms 
are  operative  is  left  to  administrative  discretion.  Thus,  the  price 
support  mechanism  may  be  operative  at  the  farm  level,  the  local  market 
level,  the  sub-terminal  or  terminal  market  level,  or  at  more  than  one 
level,  depending  upon  what  is  administratively  most  practicable.  In 
most  cases,  operations  are  carried  out  at  more  than  one  level.  For 
example,  with  respect  to  the  1943  crop  of  Irish  potatoes,  loans  were 
made  to  producers  and  to  dealers  who  paid  support  prices,  and  purchase 
programs  were  carried  out  at  both  levels. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Steagall  Amendment  provides  for  price 
support  at  not  less  than  the  90  percent  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price 

23/  Section  2(e)  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended 
by  the  Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  1944,  provides  that,  after  June  30, 
1945,  no  Government  corporation  shall  make  any  subsidy  payments,  or  buy 
any  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  at  a  loss  and  thereby 

subsidizing  directly  or  indirectly  the  sale  of  com'-'' odi ties ,  unless  funds 
for  such  purposes  have  been  appropriated  by  Congress.  Purchases  made 
under  price  support  programs  designed  primarily  to  obtain  necessary 
agricultural  production  do  not  appear  to  come  within  this  prohibition. 
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level,  and  that  it  does  not  fix  the  level,  as  does  the  loan  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  “basic  commodities.  In  other  words,  the  Steagall 
Amendment  establishes  only  a  floor  -  90  percent  of  the  parity  or  com¬ 
parable  price  —  below  wnich  a  support  mechanism  may  not  operate,  and 
leaves  the  way  open  for  price  support  at  a  higher  level  if  such  action 
is  necessary  to  get  needed  production.  The  levels  of  price  support  for 

Steagall  commodities  range  this  year  from  90  percent  of  parity  for  eggs 

24/ 

and  potatoes  to  about  130  percent  of  parity  for  milk  and  butterfat. — ' 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  price  support  for  Steagall 
commodities  may  vary  from  year  to  year  or  time  to  time,  provided,  of 
course,  that  at  all  times  the  price  support  level  is  equal  to  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price.  In  the  case  of  soybeans, 
the  support  price  was  105  percent  of  the  comparable  price  for  the  1942 
crop,  about  110  percent  of  the  comparable  price  for  the  1943  cropland 
is  almost  125  percent  of  the  comparable  price  for  the  1944  crop.  In 
the  case  of  nogs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trend  of  the  support  rate  has 
been  downward  recently.  Thus,  while  $13.75  per  cwt.  was  the  support 
levies  announced  for  200  to  240-pound  hogs  through  September  30,  1944, 
$12.50  per  cwt.  was  the  level  announced  at  the  same  time  for  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1944. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  question  Concerning  price  support 
operations  for  Steagall  commodities:  Must  the  support  price  mechanism 

24/  Peanuts  are  ina  special  category.  See  note  5  supra.  The  level  of 
producer  price  support  for  1944  crop  peanuts,  both  ior  nuts  and  for  oil. 
is  close  to  100  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  peanuts  for  nuts  and  about 
200  percent  of  the  comparable  price  of  peanuts  for  oil. 
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for  a  commodity  be  applicable  a.cross  the  board,  so  to  speak,  that  is, 
to  all  grades  and  qualities  of  a  commodity?  Here  again  practical  con¬ 
siderations  have  dictated  the  answer.  The  support  price  mechanisms 
for  Steagall  commodities  have  been  designed,  to  the  fullest  practicable 
extent,  to  support  the  prices  for  producers  of  the  commodity  as  grown 
and  normally  marketed  at  any  location  and  at  any  time.  However,  in 
some  cases  the  administrative  officials  have  determined  that  the  most 
practicable  way  to  accomplish  this  objective,  taking  into  account  all 
factors  of  production,  storage,  marketing,  and  so  forth, is  by  support¬ 
ing  only  certain  grades  or  qualities  of  a  commodity.  For  example,  last 
year  with  respect  to  Irish  potatoes  loan  rates  were  based  on  the 
percentage  of  U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes  in  the  lot,  and  loan  rates  on  U.  S. 
No.  2  potatoes  were  stated  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1 
loan  rate.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  so  long  as  the 
support  program,  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent,  enables  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  receive  the  support  price  for  the  commodity  in  the  form  or 
condition  in  which  it  is  normally  marketed  by  producers,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Steagall  Amendment  are  satisfied. 

These  questions  concerning  price  support  operatons  for  Steagall 
commodities  suggest  still  another,  namely:  Under  the  Steagall  Amendment 
is  each  individual  farmer  to  be  guaranteed  the  support  price  on  each 
day  that  he  markets  the  commodity?  To  assure  the  attainment  of  this 
objective  ,  it  would  be  necessary  throughout  the  marketing  sea.son  to 
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have  marketing  and  storage  facilities  adequate  to  handle  all  Steagall 
Amendment,  commodities  at  every  point  where  such  commodities  are 
marketed  hy  farmers.  Experience  demonstrates  that  facilities  are  not 
now  available  to  this  extent.  Accordingly,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
Department  must  do  the  best  it  can  with  the  facilities  available.  Thus, 
where  local  storage  facilities  are  inadequate,  producer  loan  programs 
may  be  supplemented  by  purchase  programs  and  by  loans  and  purchases  at 
subterminal  and  terminal  market  levels,  all  such  operations  being 
calculated  to  assure  the  announced  support  prices  to  farmers. 

Still  another  question  is  the  extent  to  which  seasonal  adjustments 
in  support  prices  may  be  made.  In  the  case  of  non-perishable  commodities 

'  -  i 

produced  on  an  annual  crop  basis,  supporting  the  price  at  the  required 
%  - 

level,  as  determined  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  meets 
the  Department's  obligations  under  the  Steagall  Amendment,  .since  the 
bulk  of  such  a  commodity  has  been  produced  and  is  available  for  marketing 
at  that  time.  This  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  Steagall  Amendment 
is  consistent  with  the  specific  provisions  of  the  basic  commodity  loan 
legislation,  which  fix  loan  rates  for  the  basic  commodities  in  relation 
to  parity  prices  determined  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

In  the  case’ of  commodities  produced  the  year  round,  as  well  as  other 
commodities,  adjustments  in  the  support  price  in  order  to  reflect  either 
normal  or  otherwise  desirable  seasonal  variations  in  the  prices  received 
by  farmers  constitute  reasonable  action  under  the  Steagall  Amendment. 
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In  "brief,  then,  the  Steagall  Amendment  requires  that,  to  the 
fullest  practicable  extent,  each  farmer  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
receive  support  prices  for  his  production  of  Steagall  commodities. 

This  obligation  of  the  Department  under  the  Steagall  Amendment  was 
re-emphasized  by  the  Congress  in  the  Act  of  February  28,  1944,— ^in 
which  it  was  again  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Department  to  carry 
out  fully  its  commitments  to  producers  under  the  Steagall  Amendment. 

There  are  two  other  matters  which  should  be  mentioned.  First, 
that  the  Steagall  Amendment  provides  for  supporting  Steagall  commodities 
at  parity  prices  or  comparable  prices,  whichever  are  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  particular  commodity,.  Parity  price  is,  in  brief,  a 
price  which  will  give  to  the  commodity  a  purchasing  power,  in  terms 
of  articles  ordinarily  purchased  by  farmers,  approximately  equivalent 


25/53  Stat.  106  (1944),  Pub.  L.  No„  240,  78th  Cong.,  2d  Sess0 
(February  28,  1944)  i  2,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"In  cases  where  producers  have  expanded  or  hereafter  expand 
production  of  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  any 
public  announcement  made  under  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  extend  the  life  and  increase  the  credit  resources  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
July  1.  1941,  as  amended,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  War  Food  Administrator  through  loans,  pur¬ 
chases,  and  other  operations  under  such  section  4(a),  to  completely 
fulfill  all  commitments  made  to  such  producers.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  War  Food  Administrator  shall  use  such  of  the  funds  available 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  such  section  4(a)  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  such  funds  are  hereby  made  available  for  such  purpose." 


/ 
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to  its  purchasing  power  in  a  particular  "base  period. The  law  provides 
that  the  comparable  price  for  any  commodity  shall  he  determined  and  used 
if  the  production  or  consumption  of  the  commodity  has  so  changed  in 
extent  or  character  since  the  parity  base  period  as  to  result  in  a 
price  out  of  line  wtth  parity  prices  for  basis  commodities.  Comparable 
prices  have  been  established  for  soybeans,  peanuts  for  oil,  and  dry 
peas,  and  support  price  operations  based  on  comparable  prices  are  now 


26/  Section  301(a)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  52 
Stat.  38  (1938),  7  U.S.C.  §  1301  (1940)  is -as  follows:” 

"'Parity',  as- applied  to  prices  for  any  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity,  shall  be  that  price  for  the  commodity  which  will  give  to  the 
•commodity  a  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that  farmers 
buy  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  such  commodity  - in  the  base 
period;  and,  in  the  case  of  all  commodities  for  which  the  base  period 
is  the  period  August  1909  to  July  1914,  which  will  also  reflect  cur¬ 
rent  interest  payments  per  acre  on  farm  indebtedness  secured  by  real 
estate,  tax  payments  per  acre  on  farm  real  estate,  and  freight  rates, 
as  contrasted  with  such  interest  payments,  tax  payments,  and  freight 
rates  during  the  base  period.  The  base  period  in  case  of  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  except  tobacco  shall  be  the  period  August  1909 
to  July  1914.  In  the  case  of  all  ’rinds  of  tobacco  except  Burley 
and  flue-cured  such  base  period  shall  be  the  period  August  1919  to 
July  1929,  and,  in  the  case  of  Burley  and  flue-cured  tobacco,  shall 
be  the  period  August  1934  to  July  1939;  except  that  the  August  1919- 
July  1929  base  period  shall  be  used  in  allocating  any  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  prior  to -September  1,  1940." 

See  Sections  2  and  8e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  A*ct  (1933),  48  Stat.i. 

32  (1933),  49  Stat.  762  (1935),  50  Stat.  246  (1937),  7  U.S.C.  §  602,  608e 
(1940).  See  also  "Parity  Prices:  Tfhat  They  Are  and  How  They  are  Calculated" 
(Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  June  30,  1942)  passim. 
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in  effect  with  respect  to  these  commodities. 

A  second  matter  to  be  noted  is  the  kind  of  conditions  which  the  law 

pQ  / 

permits  to  be  attached  to  support  price  benefits. —  Here,  too,  the  law 
is  not  explicit.  The  Steagall  Amendment  provides  for  continuing  price 
support  for  a  two-year  period  after  the  war,  when  the  need  for  increased 
production  will  probably  have  decreased  considerably.  Since  the  purpose 
of  the  two-year  provision  was  to  enable  farmers  to  readjust  their  produc¬ 
tion  to  normal  by  the  close  of  the  two-year  period,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  production  adjustment  conditions  related  to  changes  in 
production  needs  may  be  imposed.—/  This  would  make  the  position  of 


27/  See  Section  3(b)  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  56  Stat. 
27  (1942),  50  U. S.C.  App.  i  903(b)  (Supp.  Ill),  which  provides  for  the 
(ietermination  and  use  of  comparable  prices,  in  lieu  of  parity  prices,  in 
connection  with  price  ceilings  on  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof.  Comparable  prices  for  17  commodities,  including  soybeans, 
peanuts  for  oil,  and  dry  peas,  have  been  established  pursuant  to  this 
erovision.  See  Monthly  Price  Report  of  the  'Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Agricultural  Prices,  September  29,  1942,  26-29. 

28/  Section  2(m)  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  added  by 
the  Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  1944,  provides  that  unauthorized  con¬ 
ditions  shall  not  be  imposed  on  payments  with  respect  to  the  production 
or  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  or  in  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
such  commod.ities.  However,  conditions  reasonably  related  to  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  particular  program  would  seem  to  be  authorized. 

29/  The  Steagall  Amendment  originally  provided  that  price  support  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  continued  until  producers  were  given  sufficient  notice 
to  readjust  their  production.  55  Stat.  498  (1941).  It  still  contains 
this  provision,  in  addition  to  the  provision  that  prices  shall  be 
supported  for  at  least  two  years  after  the  war.  As  amended  by  56  Stat. 
768  (1942),  15  U.S.C.  §  713a-3(a)  (Supp.  III). 
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the  Steagall  commodities  comparable  to  that  of  the  basic  commodities, 
on  which  loans  at  the  fall  rate  are  made  only  to  cooperating  producers 
when  marketing  quotas 'are  in  effect*  Adequate  notice  of  such  conditions 
would  be  required,  of  course.  Actually  no  such  production  adjustment 
conditions  have  yet  been  imposed. 

With  respect  to  price  support  for  agricultural  commodities  other 

than  the  basic  commodities  and  the  Steagall  commodities,  section  4(b) 

30  / 

of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1941, - 'declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 

Congress  that  lending  and  purchase  operations  of  the  Department  shall 
be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of  the  producers  of 
non-basic  non-Steagall  commodities  to  a  fair  parity  relationship  with 
the  basic  and  the  Steagall  commodities,  to  the  extent  that  funds  for 
such  operations  are  available,  after  taking  into  account  the  operations 
with  respect  to  basic  and  Steagall  commodities  and  the  ability  of 
pro'ducers  to  bring  supplies  into  line  with  demand.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  the  Department  is  carrying  out  this  declared  policy  of 
the  Congress. 

30,/  Section  4(b)  is  as  follows: 

'"Sec.  4  *  *  * 

M (b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  lending  and  purchase  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of  the  producers  of 
non-basic  commodities  not  covered  by  any  such  public  announcement  to 
a  fair  parity  relationship  with  other  commodities,  to  the  extent  that 
funds  for  such  operations  are  available  after  taking  into  account  the 
operations  with  respect  to  the  basic  commodities  and  the  commodities 
listed  in  any  such  public  announcement  and  the  ability  of  producers 
to  bring  supplies  into  line  with  demand-.  M  Act  of  July  1,  1941,  55 
Stat.  493  (1941),  15U.S.C.  i  713a-3(b)  (Supp.  III). 
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Ac  has  been  stated,  price  support  programs  for  certain  of  these 
commodities  are  'being  carried  out.  These  include  programs  for  wool, 
naval  stores,  American  hemp,  sugar  "beets,  sugarcane,  "black-eye  peas 
and  "beans,  certain  fruits  for  processing,  certain  vegetables  for  pro¬ 
cessing,  "barley,  grain  sorghums,  rye,  Sea  Island  cotton,  certain 
vegetable  seeds,  winter  cover  crop  seed,  and  hay  and.  pasture  seed. 

These  price  supports  range  from  about  90  percent  of  parity  in  the  case 
of  the  loan  program  for  naval  stores  to  about  130  percent  of  parity  in 
the  case  of  sugar  beets  and  wool  and  about  160  percent'  of  parity  for 
raisins . 

The  support  price  operations  conducted  by  the  Department  with  respect 
to  the  basic  and  non-basic  commodities  affect  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  agricultural  economy,  both-  in  terms  of  value  of  the  crops  and 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  farmers  producing  these  crops,  that  the  effect 
of  the  action  is  to1  bring  the  price  of  other  agricultural,  commodities 
in  line  with  tnose  with  respect  to  which  these  supports  are  operative. 

In  the  absence  of  a  price  for  commodities  not  subject  to  price  support 
operations  comparable  to  the  prices  of  the  supported  commodities  farmers 
would,  of  course,  tend  to  shift  to  the  production  of  commodities  which 
are  supported.  :•  ‘ 

A  word  may  be  said  about  special  price  support  provisions  for 
three  commodities,  namely,  milk,  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets.  The 
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Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,— /provides 
for  the  issuance,  after  public  notice  and  hearing,  of  marketing  orders 
which  fix  minimum  prices  for  milk  to  producers.  In  general,  the  purpose 
of  the  law  is  to  fix  prices  which  will  tend  to  assure  to  the  producers 
of  milk  and  its  products  a  parity  return,  adjusted  to  such  extent  as 
is  reasonable  in  view  of  feed  prices  and  other  economic  factors.  In  the 
case  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  there  is  statutory  provision  in  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,— /for  marketing  quotas  and  allotments 
with  respect  to  sugar  and  for  conditional  payments  to  producers  of  beets 
and  cans.  In  the  present  short  sugar  supply  situation,  however,  the  . 
quota  provisions  of  the  Act  are  not  operative. 

Of  course,  the  laws  forming  the  bases  of  price  supports  for  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  can  be  effective  only  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds.  There  is  annually  available  to  the  Department  upwards  of  100 

million  dollars,  appropriated  by  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 

33/ 

1935,  as  amended,  which  may  be  used  for  supporting  prices  of  .  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  Currently,  and  probably  for  some  time  yet  to  come, 
there  will  be  money  available  for  purchasing  commodities  for  the  armed 
services,  Lend-Lease,  and  foreign  relief.  These  purchases,  besides 
meeting  the  needs  for  which  the  particular  purchases  are  made,  may  be 
effectively  utilized  to  support  prices.  A  half-billion  dollars  of 


31/  50  Stat.  246(1937),  7  U.S.C.  I  608(c)  (1940). 

32/  50  Stat.  903  (1937),  7  U.S.C.  i  1100  et  seq.  (1940),  as  extended  by 
Pub.  L.  Uo.  345,  78th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (June  20,  1944). 


33/  49  Stat.  774  (1935),  7  U.S.C.  I  612c  (1940). 
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Lend-Lease  funds  have  "been  earmarked  for'  the  procurement  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  foods  produced  in  anticipation  of  Lend-Lease 
34/ 

needs. —  Of  course,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  with  a  "borrow¬ 
ing  power  of  three  "billion  dollars  and  a  capital  of  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  is  the  chief  source  of  funds  for  price  support  purposes.  If 
price  support  operations  are  to  be  continued  for  the  two-year  period 
after  the  war,  as  is  now  provided  in  the  basic  loan  legislation  and 
the  Steagall  Amendment  --  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  that  the 
level  and  scope  of  price  support  may  be  legislatively  increased  and 
extended  —  greatly  increased  funds  must  be  supplied.—/  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  extent  to  which  price-support  operations  are 
carried  out  after  the  war  will  depend  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which 
funds  are  supplied  by  the  Congress. 

The  laws  which  I  have  been  discussing  a.re  those  which  directly 
affect  price  support  operations.  As  liras  indicated  at  the  outset,  however, 
there  are,  in  addition  to  these,  laws  which  have  an  indirect  price 
supporting  effect.  These  latter  laws  include  those  which  relate  to  the 
disposal  of  Government-owned  and  controlled  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  those  which  regulate  the  marketing  and  affect  the  production 

34/  See  hearings  before  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  73th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. ,  on  Foreign  Economic  Admini  strati  on  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill  for  1945,  "Reserve  for  Agricultural  Revolving  Fund"  201-208. 

35/  See  Rep.  to  President  by  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  cited  note  1 
supra  and  quotation  therefrom  note  3  supra. 
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of  agricultural  commodities,-1-^  and  those  which  tend  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  agricultural  commodities.—'  Because  of  the  close 
relationship  Between  the  restrictions  upon  the  disposition  of  commodities 
and  the  direct  price  support  operations  of  the  Department,  a  Brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  restrictions  is  in  order.- 1 

For  the  last  three  years  there  has  Been  included  in  the  annual 
agricultural  appropriation  act  a  proviso  which  prohibits,  except  as  I 
shall  indicate,  the  disposition  By  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 


36/  See  Title  III,  Subtitle  B  -  Marketing  Quotas,  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  52  Stat.  45  et  seq.  (1938),  7  U.  S.C.  i  1311  et 
seq.  (1940),  as -amended,  7  U.  S.C.  §  1312  et  seq .  (Supp.  Ill);  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  49  Stat.  1148  et  seq .  (1936), 
16  U.S.C.  §.590g(a)  -  590q(b)  (1940),  as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  ■§  590h 
(Supp.  Ill);  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
cited  note  31  supra;  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  cited  note  32 
supra. 

37 /  See  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  cited 
note  33  supra. 
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farm  commodities  at  less  than  the  parity  or  comparable  price.—/  Moreover, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  prevents  the  sale  of  Government- 
held  cotton  at  a.  price  below  that  sufficient  to  fully  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  the  total  cost  of  the  cotton,  including  all  payments  made 
with  respect  to  the  cotton  by  any  of  its  agencies,  and,  in  addition, 
limits  the  sale  of  such  cotton  to  1,500,000  bales  in  any  calendar  year 


38/  Items  entitled  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  in  Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Acts,  1943,  Pub.  L.  Do.  674,  77th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  (July  22,  1942),  1944,  Pub.  L.  Ho.  129,  78th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 

(July  12,  1943),  and  1945,  Pub.  L.  Ho.  367,  78th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

(July  28,  1944).  The  proviso  in  the  1945  appropriation  act  is  a,s 
follows : 

"*  *  *  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  fund  made  available 
by  this  paragraph  ./for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation/  shall  be  used  for  adminis trative  expenses  connected 
with  the  sale  of  Government-owned  or  Government-controlled  stocks  of 
farm  commodities  at  less  than  parity  price  as  defined  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  or  the  comparable  price  as  provided 
by  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1941,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
713a-8) ;  and  the  method  that  is  now  used  for  the  purposes  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  for  determining  the  parity  price 
or  its  equivalent  for  7/8-inch  middling  cotton  at  the  average  loca¬ 
tion  used  in  fixing  the  base  loan  rate  for  cotton  shall  also  be 
used  for  determining  the  parity  price  for  7/8-inch  middling  cotton 
at  such  average  location  for  the  purposes  of  this  proviso:  Provided 
further,  That  the  foregoing  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  any  agricultural  commodity  subtantially  deteriorated 
in  quality  (or  in  the  case  of  perishable  fruits  end  vegetables  if 
there  is  danger  of  deterioration  or  of  accumulation  of  stocks)  or 
sold  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  or  the  extraction  of  peanut  oil, 
or  commodities  sold  to  farmers  for  seed  or  for  new  or  byproduct 
uses:  Provided  further,  That  no  wheat  or  corn- shall  be  sold  for 
feed  at  a  price  less  than  the  parity  price  of  corn  at  the  time 
such  sale  is  made:  Provided  further,  That  in  making  regional  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  sale  price  of  com  or  wheat  in  the  minimum  price  need 
not  be  higher  in  any  area  than  the  United  States  average  parity  price 
of  corn." 
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and  300,000  bales  in  any  calendar  mon-th.— ■ '  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  approved  October  3,  1944,  these  same 
restrictions  were  made  applicable  to  the  disposition  under  that  act 
of  surplus  farm  commodities  held  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  that  act  provides  that  farm  commodities  cannot  be 
sold  pursuant  thereto  even  at  parity  or  comparable  prices  if  current 


39/  Section  381  (c)  of  the  Act,  52  Stat.  67  (1938),  7  U. S.C.  i  1331(c) 
(1940),  The  provision  is  as  follows: 

"Sec.  381.  (c)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized 

on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  sell  any  cotton  of  the  1937  crop 
so  acquired  by  it,  but  no  such  cotton  or  any  other  cotton  held  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  unless  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  are  at  least  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  all  amounts  (including  any  price-adjustment  payment)  paid  out  by 
any  of  its  agencies  with  respect  to  the  cotton  so  sold.  After  July 
31,  1939,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  sell  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  in  any  calendar  month,  or 
more  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  bales  in  any  calendar 
year.  The  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  any  such  cotton  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  obligations  assumed  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with  respect  to  such  cotton,  and 
any  amounts  not  expended  for  such  purposes  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 
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prcvailing  market  prices  are  higher. 
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The  provisions-  of  lav:  which,  have  restricted  the  disposition  of 

farm  commodities  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have,  however, 

4-1  / 

also  contained  certain  exceptions  from  these  restrictions.—'  They 
permit  the  disposal  of  any  commodity  below  the  parity  or  compe.rable 
price  if  it  has  substantially,  deteriorated  in  quality.  And  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  sold  below  the  parity  or  comparable  price 
if  there  is  danger  of  deterioration  or  of  accumulation  of  stocks.  Also, 


40/  The  provision  of  the  act  is  as  follows; 

"Sec.  21  *  *  * 

" (c)  Surplus  farm  commodities  shall  not  be  sold  in  the  United 
States  under  this  Act  in  quantities  in  excess  of,  or  at  prices  less 
than,  those  applicable  with  respect  to  sales  of  such  commodities  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  or  at  less  than  current  prevailing 
market  prices,  whichever  may  be  the  higher,  unless  such  commodities 
are  being  disposed  of,  pursuant  to  this  Act,  only  for  export;  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  dispose  of  or  cause  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  cash  or  its  equivalent  in  goods  or  for  adequately 
secured  credit,  for  export  only,  and  at  competitive  world  prices, 
any  farm  commodity  or  product  thereof  without  regard  to  restrictions 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  commodities  imposed  upon  it  by  any 
law;  Provided,  That  no  food  or  food  product  shall  be  sold  or  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of  under  this  subsection  for  export  (l)  if  there  is  a 
shortage  of  such  food  or  food  product  in  the  United  States  or  if 
such  sale  or  other  dispostion  may  result  in  such  a  shortage,  or  (2) 
if  such  food  or  food  product  is  needed  to  supply  the  normal  demands 
of  consumers  in  the  United  States." 

41 /  See  items  cited  in  note  38  supra .  An  exception  for  relief  distribu¬ 
tion  was  contained  in  the  item  in  the  agriculture  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1943,  but  was  omitted  from  the  items  for  the  1944  and 
1945  fiscal  years. 
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wheat  may  he  sold  for  feed  at  less  than  parity  hut  not  less  than  the 

parity  price  for' corn.  In  addition,  farm  commodities  ma,y  he  sold 

helow  parity  or  comparable  prices  if  they  are  sold  to  farmers-  for  seed 

or  are  sold,  for  new  or  by-product  uses  or,  in  the  case  of  peanuts, 

for  the  extraction  of  peanut  oil. 

The  Surplus-  Property  Act  of  1944  also  contains  a  significant 

exception  to  the  restrictions  applicable  to  the  disposition  of  farm 
42/ 

commodities.  This  exception  relates  to  the  disposition  of  farm 
commodities  for  export.  Farm  commodities  designated  as  surplus  under 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  may  he  sold  for  export  subject  only 
to  the  general  provisions  relating  to  the  disposition  of  surplus 
property  set  forth  in  that  Act.  The  Act  also  authorizes  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of  or  cause  to  he  disposed  of  for  cash 
or  its  equivalent  in  goods  or  for  adequately  secured  credit  for  export 
only  and  at  competitive  world  prices  any  farm  commodity  or  product 
thereof  without  regard  to  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
commodities  imposed  upon  it  by  any  other  law.  No  food  or  food  product 
may,  of  course,  he  exported  if  there  is'  a  domestic  shortage  or  need 

42/  See  note  40  supra. 
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of  any  such  food  or  food  product.—' 


43/  Other  pertinent  provisions  are  those  provided  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  Section  21  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  which  vest 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  federal  policy  with  respect  to 
the  disposal  of  all  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  their  products 
in  the  War  Pood  Administrator,  and  by  section  33  of  the  Act,  which 
provides  for  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  surplus  property  into 
the  United  States.  These  sectionsread  as  follows: 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  Subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  the  War 
Pood  Administrator,  or  his  successor,  shall  be  solely  responsible 
for  the  formulation  of  policies  with  respect  to  the  "disposal  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  and  surplus  foods  processed  from  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  which  shall  be  administered  by  the  disposal 
agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the  board.  Such  policies  shall  be 
so  formulated,  as  to  prevent  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or 
surplus  food  processed  from  agricultural  commodities,  from  being 
dumped  on  the  market  in  a  disorderly  manner  and.  disrupting  the  ma.r- 
ket  prices  for  agricultural  commodities. 

" (b)  The  Board  shall  not  exercise  any  of  its  powers  under  this 
Act  with  relation  to  disposal  of  surplus  cotton  or  woolen  goods  except 
with  the  approval  in  writing  of  the  War  Pood  Administrator  or  his 
successor. 

"Sec.  33.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  this  Act  to  prohibit,  so  far 
as  feasible  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
the  importation  into  the  United.  States  of  surplus  property  sold 
abroad  or  for  export.  The  Board,  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  such  policy,  and  the  importation  of  surplus  property  into  the 
United  States  is  hereby  prohibited  to  the  extent  specified  in  such 
regulations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed,  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations. 

"(b)  Surplus  property  sold  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  abroad 
nay  be  brought  into  the  United  Stales  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  if  brought  in  by  the  original  purchaser  and  upon 
certifica.te  by  him  that  he  is  bringing  the  property  into  the  United 
States  for  his  personal  use." 

See  also  remarks  of  Representative  Whittington  in  explanation  of  the  export 
provisions  of  the  Act,  90  Gong.  Rec. ,  Sept.  18,  1944,  at  7963. 


As  all  this  indicates,  I  think,  the  problems  of  supporting 
farm  prices  in  the  future,  will  be  much  more  difficult  and  challenging 
than  they  have  been  thus  far  and  are  today.  Finding  practical  solutions 
to  these  problems  will  not  be  the  responsibility  of  any  one  agency  in 
the  Department  and  its  successful  accomplishment  will  require  the 
concerted  effort  of  all  agencies  and  all  employees  of  the  Department. 


A  P  P  E  IT  D  I  X 


BASIC  COMMODITIES 

Loans  for  Two  Years  After  War 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  available  upon  any  crop  of  the  commodities 
cotton,  com,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  harvested  after 
December  31,  1941,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  two-year 
period  beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  January  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  upon  which  the  President  by  proclamation  or  the 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  declares  that  hostilities  in 
the  present  war  have  terminated,  if  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  such  commodity  for  the  marketing  year  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  crop  is  harvested,  loans 
as  follows: 

(1)  To  cooperators  (except  cooperators  outside  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area,  in  the  case  of  corn)  at 
the  rate  in  the  case  of  cotton  of  92-1/2  per  centum 
[except  with  respect  to  cotton  crops  harvested  after 
December  31,  1943,  but  not  with  respect  to  cotton 
crops  planted  after  1944,  95  per  centum],  and  at  the 
rate  in  the  case  of  the  other  commodities  of  90  per 
centum,  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year; 

(2)  To  cooperators  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area,  in  the  case  of  corn,  at  the  rate  of  75  per 
centum  of  the  rate  specified  in  (l)  above; 

(3)  To  noncooperators  (except  noncooperators  outside  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area,  in  the  case  of  corn) 
at  the  rate  of  60  per  centum  of  the  rate  specified  in 
(l)  above  and  only  on  so  much  of  the  commodity  as 
would  be  subject  to  penalty  if  marketed. 

( Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  56  Stat.  767  (1942),  50  U.S.C.  App. 

1  968(a)  (Supp.  Ill),  as  amended  by  the  Stabilization  Extension 
Act  of  1944,  Pub.  L.  ITo.  383,  78th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (June  30,  1944) 

§  204,  and  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  Pub.  L.  ITo.  457,  78th 
Congress,  2d  Sess.  (Oct.  3,  1944)  i  37.) 


STEAGALL  COMMODITIES 


*  v  - 

Price  Support  for  Two  Years  After  War 

Sec.  4. (a)  Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  it  necessary  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  non-hasic  agricultural  commodity,  he  shall  make  public 
announcement  thereof  and  he  shall  so  use  the  funds  made  available  under 
section  3  of  this  Act  or  otherwise  ma.de  available  to  him  for  the  disposal 
of  agricultural  commodities,  through  a  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
operation,  taking  into  account  the  total  funds  available  for  such,  purpose 
for  all  commodities,  so  as  to  support,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war  and  until  the  expiration  of  the  two-year  period  beginning 
with  the  1st  day  of  January  immediately  following  the  date  upon  which 
the  President  by  proclamation  or  the  Congress -by  concurrent  resolution 
declares  that  hostilities  in  the  present  war  have  terminated,  a  price 
for  the  producers  of  any  such  commodity  with  respect  to  which  such 
announcement  was  made  of  not  less  than  90- per  centum  of. the  parity  or 
comparable  price  therefor.  The  comparable  price  for  any  such  commodity 
shall  be  determined  and  used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  if  the  production  or  consumption  of- such  commodity  has  so  changed 
in  extent  or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out 
of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  commodities.  Any  such  commodity 
loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation  which  is  undertaken  shall  be  continued 
until  the  Secretary  has  given  sufficient  public  announcement  to  permit 
the  producers  of  such  commodity  to  make  a  readjustment  in  the  production 
of  the  commodity.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  commodities  other 
than  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  rice  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  non-basic  commodities.  (Act  of  July  1,  1941,  as  amended,  55  Stat. 

498  (1941),  56  Stat.  768  (1942),  15U.S.C.  i  713a-8(a)  (Supp.  III).) 

OTHER  COMMODITIES  *  . 

.  -  -  Price  Support  Policy 

Sec.  4  *  *  * 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  lending  and  purchase  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a))  shall  be  cp.rried  out 
so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of  the  producers  of  non-basic 
commodities  not  covered  by  any  such  public  announcement  to  a  fair 
parity  relationship  with  other  commodities,  to  the  extent  that  funds 
for  such  operations  are  available  after  taking  into  account  the  opera¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  basic  commodities  and  the  commodities  listed 
in  any  such  public  announcement  and  the  ability  of  producers  to  bring 
supplies  into  line  with  demand.  (Act  of  July  1,  1941,  55  Stat.  498 
(1941),  15  U.S.C.  i  7l3a-8(b)  (Supp.  III).) 


BASIC  AHD  STEAGALL  COMMODITIES 


Congressional  Direction  to  Assure  Producers 

Parity  or  Other  Applicable- Price 

Sec.  3.  *  *  * 

The  President,  acting  through  any  department,  agency,  or  office 
of  the  Government,  shall  take  all  lawful  action  to  assure  that  the 
farm  producer  of  any  of  the  "basic  agricultural  commodities  (cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts)  and  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  with  respect  to  which  a  public  announcement  has  been  made 
under  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  the  life 
and  increase  the  credit  resources  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  1,  1941,  as  amended  (relating 
to  supporting  the  prices  of  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities),  re¬ 
ceives  not  less  than  the  higher  of  the  two  prices  specified  in  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  1  /  of  this  section  (the  latter  price  as  adjusted  for  gross 
inequity.  *  *  *  (Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  as  amended  by  Stabilization 
Extension  Act  of  1944,  Pub.  L.  ITo.  383,  78th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  (June  30, 
1944)  §  201(b).)  2/ 

DISPOSAL  OE  COMMODITIES 


Appropriation  Act  Restrictions 

Fiscal  Year,  1945 

*  *  *  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  fund  made  available 
by  this  paragraph  [for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation]  shall  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  connected  with 
the  sale  of  Government-owned  or  Government-controlled  stocks  of  farm 


1/  These  prices  are:  (1)  the  parity  or  comparable  price  (adjusted  for 
grade,  location  and  season)  for  the  commodity;  or  (2)  the  highest 
price  received  by  producers  for  the  commodity  between  January  1  and 
September  15,  1942  (adjusted  for  grade,  location  and  season),  or, 
if  the  market  for  the  commodity  was  inactive  during  the  latter  half 
of  such  period,  a  price  in  line  with  the  prices  during  such  period 
of  other  commodities  produced  for  the  same  general  use.  See  Section 
3  of  the  Stabi lization  Act  of  1942. 

2/  Unless  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  is  further  extended,  this  pro¬ 
vision  will  terminate  with  the  .termination  of  the  act  on  June  30, 
1945.  See  section  6  of  the  act,  as  amended  by  the  Stabilization 
Extension  Act  of  1944. 


commodities  at  less  than  parity  price  as  defined  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  or  the  comparable  price  as  provided  by  section 
4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  .1941,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  713a-8);  and 
the  method  that  is  now  used  for  the  purposes  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  for  determining  the  parity  price  or  its  equivalent 
for  7/9-inch  middling  cotton  at  the  average  location  used  in  fixing 
the  base  loan  rate  for  cotton  shall  also  be  used  for  determining  the 
parity  price  for  7/S-inch  middling  cotton  at  such  average  location 
for  the  purposes  of  this  proviso:  Provided  further.  That  the  fore¬ 
going  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  substantially  deteriorated  in  quality  (or  in  the 
case  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  if  there  is  danger  of 
deterioration  or  of  accumulation  of  stocks)  or  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding,  or  the  extraction  of  peanut  oil,  or  commodities  sold  to 
farmers  for  seed  or  for  new  or  byproduct  uses:  Provided  further, 

That  no  wheat  or  corn  shall  be  sold  for  feed  at  a  price  less  than  the 
parity  price  of  corn  at  the  time  such  sale  is  made:  Provided  further, 
That  in  making  regional  adjustments  in  the  sale  price  of  corn  or 
wheat  in  [sic]  the  minimum  price  need  not  be  higher  in  any  area  than  the 
United  States  average  parity  price  of  corn.  (Act  of  June  28,  1944, 
Public  IT o.  367,  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1945.) 


Surplus  Property  Act  Restrictions 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  the  War 
Food  Administrator,  or  his  successor,  shall  be  solely  responsible  for 
the  formulation  of  policies  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  surplus  foods  processed  from  agricultural 
commodities,  which  shall  be  administered  by  the  disposal  agency  or 
agencies  designated  by  the  Board.  Such  policies  shall  be  so  formulated 
as  to  prevent  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or  surplus  food 
processed  from  agricultural  commodities,  from  being  dumped  on  the 
market  in  a  disorderly  manner  and  disrupting  the  market  prices  for 
agricultural  commodities. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  not  exercise  any  of  its  powers  under  this 
Act  with  relation  to  disposal  of  surplus  cotton  or  woolen  goods  except 
with  the  approval  in  writing  of  the  War  Food  Administrator  or  his 
successor. 


****** 

Sec.  33.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  this  Act  to  prohibit,  so  far  as 
feasible  a.nd  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  surplus  property  sold  abroad 
or  for  export.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 


such  policy,  and  the  importation  of  surplus  property  into  the  United 
States  is  hereby  prohibited  to  the  extent . specif ied  in  such  regula¬ 
tions.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement > of  such  regulations. 

(b)  Surplus  property  sold  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
abroad  may  be  brought  into  the  United  States  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a)  if  brought  in  by  the  original  purchaser  and 
upon  certificate  by  him  that  he  is  bringing  the  property  into  the  United 
States  for  his  personal  use. 

(Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  Pub.  L.  No.  457,  73th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(Oct".  3,  1944).) 

Sale  of  Cotton  -  . 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 


Sec.  381.  (c)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  sell  any  cotton  of  the  1937  crop 
so  acquired  by  it,  but  no  such  cotton  or  any  other  cotton  held  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  unless  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  are  at  least  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  all  amounts  (including  any  price-adjustment  payment)  paid  out 
by  any  of  its  agencies  with  respect  to  the  cotton  so  sold.  After 
July  31,  1939,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  sell  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  in  any  calendar  month, 
or  more  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  bales  in  any  calendar 
year.  The  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  any  such  cotton  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  obligations  assumed  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with  respect  to  such  cotton,  and 
any  amounts  not  expended  for  such  purpose  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  (Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  52  Stat.  67(1933),  7  U.S.C.  §  1381(c)  (1940).) 


STEAGALL  ANNOUNCEMENT  -  1944 


'  •  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT  (1944)  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  SUPPORT  PRICES 

Public  announcement  has  heretofore  been  made  (6  F.R.  4644;  7  F.R.  422 
9996;  8  F.R.  12524)  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  the  act 
approved  July  1,  1941,  55  Stat.  499,  as  amended  by  the  act  approved 
October  2,  1942,  56  Stat.  768,  that  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  production  of  the  agricultural  commodities  named  below, 
with  the  exception  of  sweet  potatoes,  for  which  announcement  is  hereby  made 
Therefore,  the  War  Food  Administrator,  in  accordance  with  such. act  and  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  act  approved  February  28,  1944,  58  Stat.  105,  hereby 
announces,  for  the  periods  specified  herein,  the  following  support  prices 
for  the  benefit  of  eligible  producers  of  such  commodities.  Such  support 
prices  are  subject  to  adjustment,  where  applicable,  for  season,  location, 
type,  grade,  and  class.  Such  adjustments,  the  conditions  of  eligibility 
for  such  price  support,  and  the  periods  during  which  price  support  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  carried  out,  other  than  those  specified  herein,  will  be  as 
specified  in  announcements  issued  in  connection  with  particular  price  sup¬ 
port  operations. 

COMODI TY,  AND  LEVEL  AND  PERIOD  OF  FRICE  SUPPORT 

Hogs :  90  percent  of  the  parity  price,  but  during  the  period  Octo¬ 

ber  1,  1944  ,  to  March  31,  1945,  not  less  than  $12.50  per  cwt.  average  for 
good  to  choice  butcher  hogs  weighing  200  to  240  pounds,  at  Chicago,  with 
appropriate  differentials  for  other  markets. 

Eggs :  90  percent  of  the  parity  price,  but  in  no  event  less  than 

specified  prices  to  be  announced  from  time  to  time. 

Chickens  (excluding  chickens  weighing  les s  than  three  pounds  live 
weight  and  all  broilers)  and  turkeys:  90  percent  of  the  parity  price, 
but  in  no  event  less  than  specified  prices  to  be  announced  from  time  to 
time. 

Milk  and  butterfat:  90  percent  of  the  parity  price,  but  in  any 
event  returns  to  producers  during  the  period  ending  December  31,  1944, 
not  less  than  30  cents  per  cwt.  for  whole  milk  or  4  cents  per  pound 
for  butterfat  above  returns  to  producers  reflected  by  the  following: 

A  price  for  U.  S.  Grade  A  or  No.  1  American  cheddar  cheese  of  27  cents 
per  pound,  Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  basis;  a  price  for  spray-dried  skim 
milk  of  14-1/2  cents  per  pound  and  for  roller-dried  skim  milk  of  12-l/2cent 
per  pound,  U.  S.  extra  grade,  basis  f.o.b.  Midwest  plants;  and  a  price 
for  U,  S.  Grade  A  or  92  score  butter  of  46  cents  per  pound,  Chicago  basis. 


The  1944  crop  of  dry  peas  of  the  varietal  types  Alaska,  Blue¬ 

bell,  Scotch  Green,  First  and  Best,  White  Canada,  Colorado  White , 
and  "arrowfat:  90  percent  of  the  comparable  price  calculated  as" 
of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (August  1),  but  in  no  event 
less  than  $5.65  per  cwt.  for  U.  S.  No.  1  peas  and  $5.40  per  cwt.  for 
U.  S.  No.  2  peas,  cleaned  and  bagged,  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  cars 
at  country  shipping  points. 

'The  1944  crop  of  dry  edible  beans  of  the  varietal  types  Pea. 
Medium  White,  C-reat  Northern,  Small  White,  Flat  Small- -White ,  Pink, 
Pinto,  Small  Red,  C ranberry,  Lima,  Baby  Li ma.  Light  Red  Kidney,  Lark 
Red  Kidney.  Western  Red  Kidney;  90  percent  of  the  parity  price 
calculated  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (September  1), 
but  in  no  event  less. than  $6.50  per  cwt.  for  U. S.  No.  1  and  $6.35 
per  cwt.  for  U.  S.  .No.  2  Pea,  Medium  White,  Great  Northern,'  Small 
White,  Flat  Small  White,  Pink,  Pinto, ■ Small  Red,  and  Cranberry, 

57. 50;  per-,  cwt.  for  U.  S.  No.  1  and  $7.35  per  cwt.  for  U.  S.No.  2 
Lima  and  Baby  Lima,  and  $8.00  per  cwt.  for  U.  S.  No.  1  and  $7.85 
per  cwt.  for  U.  S.  No.  2  Light  Red  Kidney,,  Dark  Red  Kidney  and 
Western  Red  Kidney,  cleaned  and  bagged,  in*  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  cars 
at  country  shipping  points. 

The  1944. crop  of  soybeans  for  oil:  90  percent  of  the  comparable 
price  calculatedas  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (October  1), 
but  in  no  event  less  than  $2.04  per  bushel  for  Yellow  or  Green  Soy¬ 
beans,  and  $1.84  per  bushel  for  Brown,  Black  or  Mixed  Soybeans,  U.  S. 
Grade  No.  2  or  better  and  14  percent  moisture  content,  delivered  to 
country  elevator  or  other  normal  producer  delivery  point,  with  appro¬ 
priate  quality  premiums  and  discounts. 

The  1944  crop  of  peanuts  for  oil;  90  percent  of  the  comparable 
price  calculated  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing,  year  (September 
1),  but  in  no  event  less  than  $160  per  ton  for  Virginia  type  peanuts 
of  a  sound,  mature  kernel  content  of  65  percent,  Spanish  type  peanuts 
of  a  sound,  mature  kernel  content  of  70  percent,  and  Valencia  type 
peanuts  of  a  sound,  mature  kernel  content  of.  65  percent,  and  $145 
per  ton  for  runne.r  type  peanuts  of  a  sound,  mature  kernel  content 
of,  65- percent,  delivered  to  warehouse  or  other  normal  producer 
delivery  point,  with  appropriate  premiums  and  discounts  -for  other 
qualities. 

The  1944  crop  of  flaxseed  for  oil;  90  percent  of  the  parity  ' 
price  calculated  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year_(June  1), 
but  in  no  event  less  than  $2.95  per  bushel  for .  U„  S.  No.  1  flaxseed 
and- $2.90  per  bushel  for  U.  S.  No.  2  flaxseed,  basis  Minneapolis, 
with  appropriate  differentials  for  flaxseed  at  other  locations. 

The  1944  crop  of  American-Egyptian  .cotton:  90  percent,  of  the 
parity  price  calculated  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  'year 
(August  1).  ■ 


The  1944  crop  of  •potatoes:  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  cal¬ 
culated  as  of  January  1,  1944,  for  early  and  intermediate  potatoes  and 
as  of  July  1,  1944,  for  other  potatoes,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
specified  prices  for  certain  grades  of  potatoes  in  specified  commercial 
areas  to  be  announced  from  time  to  time. 

The  1944  croc  of  sweet  potatoes  (when  properly  cured) :  90  percent 

of  the  parity  price  calculated  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  (July  1),  but  in  no  event  less  than  the  following  prices  per  bushel 
for  U.  S.  No.  1  or  better  cured  sweet  potatoes;  $1.50  in  December,  $1.65 
in  January,  $1.75  in  February,  packed  in  standard  crates,  baskets  or 
hampers,  in  lots  of  1,000  bushels  or  more,  f.o.b.  cars  or  local  stora,ge 
warehouse.  The  support  price  for  U.  S.  No.  2  cured  sweet  potatoes  con¬ 
taining  at  least  75  percent  U.  S.  No.  1  quality  cured  sweet  potatoes, 
will  be  15  cents  less  per  bushel  than  the  support  price  for  U.  S.  No.  1 
cured  sweet  potatoes. 

The  prices  specified  in  this  announcement,  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price,  are  applicable 
only  to  commodities  marketed  during  the  periods  specified  above,  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  periods  specified  in  connection  with  the  announcements  of  par¬ 
ticular  loan,  purchase,  or  other  operations,  and,  with  respect  to  the 
commodities  produced  on  an  annual  crop  basis,  are  applicable  only  to  the 
1944  crop  of  such  commodities.  After  the  close  of  the  period  specified 
herein  or  in  connection  with  such  announcements  and  for  crops  produced 
subsequent  to  the  1944  crop,  price  support  for  the  commodities  listed 
above  will  be  continued  during  the  period  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
October  2,  1942,  56  Stat.  763,  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity 
or  comparable  prices.  However,  the  precise  level  of  such  support,  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  exceed  90  percent  of  the  parity  or  comparable 
price,  and  any  conditions  of  eligibility  for  price  support  (including 
conditions  relating  to  acreage  or  production  requirements)  will  be 
covered  in  subsequent  announcements. 

The  provisions  of  this  announcement  shall  prevail  in  the  event  of 
any  conflict  between  them  and  provisions  of  any  announcement  hereto¬ 
fore  made. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  this  4th  day  of  May  1944. 


MARVIN  JONES, 

War  Food  Administrator 
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